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PREFACE. 

in  this  work,  or  any  fuch  remarks  as  I  think  would 
difagreeably  interrupt  the  narration,  I  fhall  throw 
into  notes,  and  place  them  at  the  end  of  each  vo- 
lume, reciting  the  feveral  paflages  to  which  they 
refer,  at  the  head  of  each  note.  There  will  alio 
be  joined  to  thefc  fome  valuable  pieces,  not  printed 
before,  or  printed  in  books  that  are  in  very  few 
bands;  and  fome  tranfcripts  of  charters,  laws,  or- 
dinances, &c.  which  are  too  long  to  be  inferted  in 
the  body  of  the  hiftory,  or  which  fome  of  my  rea- 
ders may  like  to  fee  in  the  original  language. 

The  life  of  Henry  the  Second,  which  I  have 
chofen  to  make  my  principal    fubjedt,  appears  to 
me  particularly  inftrudlive,  from  the  uncommon 
variety  of  the  events  it  contains  ;  from  its  being 
diftinguiftied  by  great  virtues  and  great  faults  ;  by 
fudden  and   furprifing  changes  of  fortune  in  the 
affairs  of   this   kingdom ;    by   the    fubjedlion    of 
Wales,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland  ;  and  by  a  glo- 
r^  furpafling  all  military  atchieVements,  the  refor- 
mation  of  government,  and  the  eftabli(hment  of 
good  laws,  and  wife  inftitutions,  beneficial  to  the 
public.     Thefe  are  objeds  deferving  the  attention 
of  all  ages ;  and  they  who  think  it  beft  to  contract 
the  accounts  of  fuch  events  into  narrow  abridg- 
ments, feem  rather  to  favour  the  idlenefs  than  con- 
lult  the  inftrudion,  or  pleafure,  of  their  readers. 
The  greateft  merit  I  can  pretend  to  in  compofing 
thishiftory  will  be  a  faithful  compilation  of  all  ma- 
terial fads,  relating  to  my  fubjeCt,  from  the  moft 
authentick  evidence,  that  a  very  diligent  and  labo- 
rious fearch  could  procure.     I  (hall  always  prefer 
the  authority  of  contemporary  writers  to  that  of 
others  more  diftant,  and  be  moft  direded  by  thofe 
who  had  the  beft  opportunities  of  being  informed 
of  the  truth,  and  the  beft  underftandings  to  judge 
of  it  in  doubtful  matters  ;  unlels,  from  an  appa- 
rent  bias  on  their  minds,  there  is  reafon  to  diftruft 
(hem  as  partial. 
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From  the  diftance  of  the  times  I  write  of,  this 
advantage  arifes  (and  to  me  it  feems  not  a  fniall 
one)  that  I  fhall  be  under  no  temptation  to  alter  or 
difguife  the  truth  of  any  fads,  from  a  regard  to 
prefent  intereds  or  prclent  palfions.  '\hc  times 
we  hve  in  have  no  refemblance  to  thofe  treated  of 
here,  either  in  the  general  ftate  of  publick  affairs, 
or  in  the  characters  of  eminent  perfons,  or  in  the 
conduA  of  particular  bodies  of  men.  Whatever, 
for  inftance,  is  laid  of  the  clergy  during  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  let  it  be  always  remembered  that  it 
is  faid  of  the  clergy  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  ;  that  is,  in  the  mod  corrupt  and  dark 
ages  of  popery,  when  the  pure  light  of  the  gofpel 
was  almoft  extinguilhed,  and  the  minifters  of  it 
were  become  a  mere  fadion,  combined  together, 
under  a  foreign  head,  againft  the  civil  power.  No 
part  of  that  blame  can  fall  upon  the  prefent  clergy 
of  England.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing 
that  fliould  more  endear  to  us  our  happy  eftablilh- 
ment  in  church  and  ftate,  than  an  attentive  review 
of  the  many  evils  we  fuffered,  when  another  reli- 
gion, and,,  under  the  fandtion  of /£»/?/,  quite  diffe- 
rent notions  of  ecclefiartical  power  prevailed  in  this 
kingdom.  Even  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  if 
the  degree  of  it  enjoyed  by  our  anceftors  be  com- 
pared with  that  afcertained,  confirmed,  and  fecured 
to  us  by  our  prefent  conftitution,  the  advantage 
will  be  found  fo  great  on  our  fide,  that  it  will  make 
us  more  fenfible  of  our  felicity,  and  ftrengthen  our 
zeal  to  maintain  it.  But  at  the  fame  time  we  fhall 
fee  that  our  claim  of  rights  is  fupportcd  on  very 
ancient  foundations  ;  and  that  even  the  rudeft 
form  of  our  government  has  always  been  animated 
by  the  fpirit  of  freedom.  May  that  ipirit  conti- 
nue to  infpire  and  fupport  it  in  the  more  perfect 
ftate,  to  which  it  has  been  gradually  brought  by 
the  wifdom  of  many  ages,  and  more  particularly 
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by  the  Revolution  in  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and 
eighty  eight  i  when  the  bounds  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative were  better  marked  out,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  people  more  clearly  defined  and  eftablifhed, 
than  at  any  other  period  from  the  Norman  inva- 
fion,  or  even  from  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Saxona 
in  Britain. 
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HISTORY 

O  F    T  H  E 

Revolutions   of    England, 

From  the  Death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor 
to  the  Birth  of  Henry  the  Second. 


TH  E  kingdom  of  England,  after  having 
been  harrailed  by  the  invafions  of  the 
Danes,  and  fubjed  fucccffivcly  to  three 
kings  of  that  nation,  had  been  reftored  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  at  the  death  of  Hardicanute^  by  y.  MtimA. 
the  eleftion  of  Edward,  furnamed  the  Confeflbr, ».  »'»•  d«  gefti 


>  Reg.  An- 


one  of  the  fons  of  King  Ethelred  by  Emma  of  ^l  ^^. 
Normandy.  This  prince,  who  was  fitter  for  a 
monaflery  than  a  throne,  havTng  reigned,  under 
the  dired^ion  of  the  great  lords  or  his  courts 
about  four  and  twenty  years,  died  without  ilTue, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  and  fixty  lix. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  called  over 
from  Hungary  his  nephew  Edward,  fon  to  his  elder  jYi^H''?*' 
brother  Edmond  Ironlide^  with  an  intention  tofeaso. 
noake  bim  his  fucceflbr.  Edmond  Ironfide,  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  King  Ethelred^  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Englifh  as  their  fovereign, 
and  had  defended  his  kingdom,  with  extraordinary 
valour^  a^inil  the  Danes,  till,  by  the  treachery  of 
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&xon*^'fSb  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  nobles,  he  was  forced  to  divide  it  with 
son.  i*oi5.    Canute  king  of  Denmark,    and  foon  afterwards 
p.  i4»,  i49>  died.     He  left  two  fons,  whom  Canute  fent  into 
Mai'mft.      Sweden,  that  they  might  be  there  put  to  death  ; 
v!s.  ot-'   ^^  ^^"^^  hiftorians  relate  :   but  others  fay,  with 
neim&Di-  more  probability,  that  he  ordered  one  of  his  Danes 
chroa!*fur  to  Carry  them  into  Denmark  -,  and  that  the  man, 
ann.  1017.    moved  with  pity  for  thele  innocent  vidims  of  a 
chr?p!oo7.  l^arbarous  policy,  inftead   of  obeying  that  com- 
mand, went  with  them  into  Sweden  \  the  king  of 
which  country,  being  apprehenfive  of  bringing  on 
himfelf  a  war  with  Canute,  by  proteAing  them 
there,  conveyed  them  from  thence  into  Hungary, 
where  Edwin,  the  elder  of  them,  died  without  po- 
fterity.     The  younger,  named  Edward,  married 
Agatha,  fifter-in-law  to  Solomon  king  of  Hun* 
gary,  and  daughter  to   the   emperor  Henry  the 
Second.     When  the  Engli(h,  after  the  deceafe  of 
the  two  funs  of  Canute,  were  again  enabled  to 
chufe  a  king  of  their  own  royal  family,  this  prince 
would  inconteftibly  have  had  the  beft  title,  if  the 
Saxon   conftitution   had  always  difpofcd   of   the 
crown  in  a  lineal  courle  of  defcent.     But  the  no- 
tion of  a  ftridt  hereditary  right  not  being  hitherto 
fo  eftabliflied  in  England,  as  conftanily  to  diredt 
v.Miimib.  the  fucceffion,  Edward,  Ethelred*s  younger   fon, 
1. ».  f-45»   with  the  allirtancGr^of  Godwin   Earl  of  Weffex, 
whofe  daughter  he  promifcd  to  marry,  was  raifed 
'    to  the  throne ;  and  no  notice  was  taken   of  his 
nephew  during  feveral  years,  till  he  was  called 
home,  at  the  dtfire  of  King  Edward  himfelf,  and 
declared  by  thdt  monarch,  with  the  confent  of  the 
nation,  heir  to  the  crown.     This  could  never  have 
happened,  if  the  eleftion  of  his  uncle,  in  prefe- 
rence to  him,  had  hoi  been  efteemed  a  legal  aS  : 
for  no  uiurper,  without  being  forced  to  it  by  fo- 
reign or  civil  arms,  would  bring  the  perfon,  whofe 
right  he  had  invaded,  to  refide  in  his  kingdom, 
with  the  rank  of  his  fucceffor,  during  his  own 
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life-time.  There  being  hardly  any  hopes  of  the 
king's  having  a  child,  and  no  other  prince  of 
the  royal  family  remaining  alive,  except  this  Ed- 
ward, and  his  fon  Edgar,  the  Englifh,  without 
impeachment  of  the  former  choice  they  had  made, 
turned  their  eyes  towards  them,  and  willingly  con- 
curred with  their  fovereign  in  calling  them  over  to 
inherit  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  otherwife  diredted 
by  Providence.  The  unfortunate  Edward  died 
loon  after  his  return  into  England,  leaving  the 
above-mentioned  fon,  and  two  infant  daughters, 
Margaret,  and  Chriftiana,  whom  the  king,  with 
great  afFeftion,  bred  up  in  his  court,  and  even 
gave  Edgar  the  title  of  Atheling,  which  belonged 
to  the  royal  family,  and  feemed  to  mark  him  out 
as  heir  to  the  crown.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this 
appearance  of  an  adoption,  as  he  was  dill  under 
age  when  King  Edward  died,  he  was  not  thought 
capable  of  taking  the  government,  and  therefore 
was  not  nominated  by  that  monarch  at  bis  death, 
to  fucceed  to  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  fame  objection 
prevailed  with  the  great  council,  or  Witena- 
gemote,  to  fet  him  afide,  and  elcd  Harold,  the  fon 
of  Earl  Godwin. 

The  excluding  of  a  minor  from  the  fucceflion  in  v.Speiman. 
England  was  not  new  to  the  Saxons.     They  faw  Aifredi 
the  evils  that  may  attend  a  minority  in  the  ftrongeft  L*If"p,^*** 
lights,  and  did  not  confider  (as  they  ought  to  have 
done)  what  greater  mifchiefs  might  follow,  when  a 
prince  who  had  been  thus  excluded  (hould  come 
of  age,  and  be  capable  of  aflerting  a  claim  to  the 
crown;   but  fought  to  avoid  a  prefent  inconve- 
nience, againft  which  other  and  better  remedies 
might  have  been  found,  with  little  providence  or 
care  for  the  future.    It  was  from  this  (hort  fighted 
policy,  and  alfo  from  the  defire  of  having  a  king 
able  to  command  their  armies  himfelf  in  time  of 
war  (a  duty  they  thought  eflential  to  fovereignty) 
that  they  now  were  induced  to  prefer  Harold  to 
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Edgar.     If  they  could  have  found  any  other  of 
the  royal  blood  of  England,  who  was  not  a  minor, 
they    would,    undoubtedly,    have   preferred    that 
perfon  to  Harold  \    becaufe,    though  they   often 
broke  the  line  of  fucceffion,  they  always  adhered 
to  one  faniily ;  for  which  reafon  they  had  permitted 
the  fons  of  king  Edgar,  Edward  the  Martyr,  and 
Ethelred,  to  take  the  crown,  notwithftanding  their 
nonage  :  but  the  experience  of  the  misfortunes  the 
nation  bad  fufFered,  during  the  minority  of  the 
latter,  might  be  an  argument  againft  Edgar  Athe- 
ling :  and  if  they  would  not  make  him  their  king, 
they  were  obliged  to  eleft  one  from  another  fa* 
mily  ;  in  which  cafe  there  was  none  that  could 
ftand  in  competition  with  that  of  Earl  Godwin. 
For  (befides  the  alliance  which  he  had  contracted 
with  the  Saxon  royal  blood,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Edward  the  Confeflbr)  his  fecund 
wife,   by  whom   lie   had   Harokl»   was  niece  to 
Canute  the  Great :  th^  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment had  long  been  veiled  in  him  and*  his  fons  ; 
I'lorent  wi-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  deceafc  Harold  had  drawn  it  all  to 
gora^p.Vas'  himfelf,  with  no  fmall  advantage  both  to  the  crown 
^"c^"s      ^"^  ^^^  nation.     He  fo  conduded  the  affairs  of 
£hioeW<k  the  kingdom*  that  he  made  the  reign  of  a  very 
AMi.p.?o7.  ^^^  prince  moft  happy  to  the  Englilh  :  victory 
fob  too.   '  attended  his  arms  on  the  borders ;  liberty  and 
'^^'        peace  were  maintained  by  him  at  home.     Tliere 
was  much  dignity,  gracefulnefa,  and  ftrength  in 
hta  perfon  ;  he  bad  a  courage  and  resolution  which 
KUiJ.492,  nothing  could  daunt,  anealy  flow  of  natural  clo- 
«5oo-     'quence,  animated  by  a  livtfly  ^reeaWe  wit,  and 
Gttin.  I. iiT  elevation  of  fentin^ents  with   popular  manners. 
^'  s^'        Sefides  all  the  luftre  he  drew  from  his  political  and 
loilitary  talents,  in  which  lie  had  no  equal  among 
his  own  countrymen,  his  charader  wu  embeililhed, 
tod  rendered  RHure  amiable,  by  a  generous  fpirit« 
and  a  lieart  in  which  humaoiijty  tempered  ambition. 
Ucioea  not  ^ppeiir  thai  his  virtues  were  difgraced 
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by  the  mixture  of  any  vice  or  wcaknefs,  which 
could  difhonour  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  worthy  of  the  crown  he 
afpired  to ;  which  is  confefled  even  by  writers  no 
way  difpofed  to  judge  of  him  toofavourably,  and 
ftill  better  proved  by  all  his  behaviour  after  he  was 
on  the  throne. 

If  we  may  believe  fome  ancient  hiftorians  of  no  f^'^'™^/ 
little  authority,  his  election  was  grounded  on  the  i.f.^z.i?' 
laft  will  of  king  Edward,  or  at  lead  on  his  dying  prdericvit. 
words :  but  even  allowing  their  evidence  in  this  eVj^.*^^*' 
point  to  be  falfe,  ftill  that  eleAion   will  remain  ^« '"'^•^ 
good  and  valid.    For  though  the  nomination  of  chr^.%ax. 
Edward,  if  given  to  Harold,  was  a  very  important  [^"^^ 
advantage,  becaufe  the  Saxons  ufually  ratified  the  mer.'hift. 
will  of  their  king  in  appointing  afucceffor-,  yctQpV^^/* 
his  not  being  lb  named  could  not  deflroy  the  right  Geft.GaL 
of  the  nation  to  chufe  a  king  for  themfelves,  ac*  ^<=p*®^ 
cording  to  the  maxims  they  had  received  from 
their  anceftors ;  efpecially  at  a  time  when  they 
were    in    danger  of  a  foreign   invafion*      And 
the  alarm  of  fuch  a  danger  was  then  very  great. 

William  Duke  of  Normandy,  furnamed  the 
Baftard,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 
He  was  fon  to  Robert  the  Second,  by  Arlotta,  the 
daughter  of  a  furrier  at  Falaife:  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  illegitimacy  and  the  meannefs  of  his 
mother,  he  bad  been  allowed  to  fucceed  in  the 
dutchy  to  his  father,  though  not  without  the  op- 
pofition  of  dangerous  factions,  particularly,  during 
his  nonage.  They  were  all  overcome  by  the  pru- 
dent care  of  his  guardians,  and  by  his  own  great 
abilities,  which,  when  he  came  to  an  age  of  man- 
hood, raifed  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  to  t  higher 
pitch  of  glory,  than  it  had  ever  attained  to,  un- 
der any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 

That  country,  called  Neuftria,  before  it  was 
gained  by  the  Normans,  had  been  yielded  by 
Charles  the  Simple,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
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twelve,  to  Rollo,  a  Danifli  prince,  who,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  coUefted  from  all  Scandinavia, 
had  taken  Roiien,  and  invaded  from  thence  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  till  the  progrcfs  of  his 
arms  was  flopped  by  this  ceflion.  For  above  half 
a  century  France  had  been  defolated  by  thefe  valiant 
corfairs,  the  laft  fwarm  of  Barbarians  emitted  by 
the  North.  They  came  in  flat-bottomed  veflels, 
and  failing  up  thC  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers, 
ravaged  the  colntry  with  horrible  devaftations : 
but  none  before  Rollo  had  acquired  any  fixed  efta- 
blifliment  in  that  kingdom.  To  him  and  his 
fucceflbrs  this  province  was  granted,  with  the  title 
of  a  dutchy,  upon  his  confenting  to  embrace  the 
Chrlftian  religion,  and  to  hold  his  dutchy  under 
homage  to  the  French  crown,  which,  by  the  divi- 
fions  that  had  happened  in  the  family  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  incapacity  of  moft  of  his  (ucceflbrs, 
was  fallen  into  great  weaknefs.  If  the  fame  go- 
vernment had  continued,  the  pofterity  of  Rollo 
would  probably  have  become  quite  independent : 
but  the  monarchy  being  ftrengthened  by  the  power 
of  Hugh  Capet  and  the  kings  of  his  race,  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  remained  peers  and  vaflals  of 
France ;  and  the  Normans  were  gradually  huma- 
nized by  their  intercourfe  with  the  French.  They 
had  brought  with  them,  and  pertinacioufly  re- 
tained, a  fierce  fpirit  of  liberty,  common  to  all 
the  northern  nations :  but,  though  they  prefervcd 
feveral  of  their  own  ancient  cuftoms,  they  re- 
ceived and  adopted  the  fyftcm  of  feudal  law, 
which  was  fettled  in  France  about  the  time  of 
Hugh  Capet,  thinking  it  neither  inconfiftent  with 
freedom,  nor  difagreeable  to  the  genius  of  a  mili- 
tary people.  The  treaty  made  with  Rollo  had 
rendered  Bretagne  a  fief  of  their  dutchy  ;  and  the 
Bretons  were  compelled,  by  the  arms  of  the  dukes 
of  Normandy,  to  acknowledge  their  fovereignty  ; 

yet 
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yet  not  without  repeated  and  vigorous  efforts  to 
(hake  oflF  that  dependence. 

The  firft  beginning  of  any  connexion  between 
the  Normans  and  the  Englifh  was  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  and  two,  when  Ethelred  king  of  England  Encommm 
married  Emma  the  daughter  of  Duke  Richard  the  S^ft.d* 
Firft,    who   was  the    grandfon   of   Rollo.      She  geft.  Reg. 
brought   him   two   fons,    the  princes  Alfred  and^°^^'*"' 
Edward,   of  whom  the   latter  was  diftinguiftied 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  Confeffor,     The 
revolution  which  happened  upon  the  death  of  her 
huft)and  obliged  her  to  fend  her  children  to  Nor* 
mandy,  and  take  refuge  herfelf  in  that  country ; 
from  whence  flic  returned,  to  give  her  hand  to 
Canute,  who,  after  the  death  of  Edmond  Ironfide, 
Ethelred's  fon  by  a  former  wife,  had,  with  the 
unanimous  confent  of  the  Englifli,  added  the  mo- 
narchy of  England  to  that  of  Denmark.     By  this 
prince  flie  had  a  fon  named  Hardicanute,  who  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  and  thirty  fix  fuccceded  to 
him  in  Denmark ;  but  England  fell  to  Harold, 
furnamed  Harefoot ;  his  fon  by  an  Englilh  lady, 
whom  fome  authors  call  his  wife,  and  others  bis 
miftrefs.     As  for  the  fons  of  Emma  by  Ethelred, 
they  had  remained,  during  the  life  of  Canute,  in 
the  court  of  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  their  mother 
being  afraid  to  bring  them  into  England,  left  they 
fliould  be  facrificed  to  the  jealoul'y  of  that  king. 
But,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  law,  Alfred 
came  over;  and  unhappily  trufting  his  pcrfon  to 
carl  Godwin  was  delivered  by  him  to  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  who  put  out  his  eyes  ;  of  which  cruel  treat- 
ment he  died,   much  lamented  by  the  Englifti. 
Emma  thereupon  fled  again  out  of  England,  and 
continued  in  Flanders  till  after  Harold's  deceafe» 
which  happened  in  the   year  one  thoufand  and 
thirty  nine.     Hardicanute,  who  fucceeded  to  his 
broihcr    without   oppofition,    recalled    her   from 
thence,  and  alfo  Prince  Edward,  her  fon,  from 

Normandy  j 
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Normandy  ^  where  he  had  refided  fo  long,   and 
Vid.  ingui-  received  fuch  impreflions  from  education  and  habit, 
phum,p.6a.  ^1^^^  i^g  ^^  beconie  aJmoft  a  Norman.     When  he 
was  fet  on  the  throne  of  England,  he  followed  the 
cuftoms  and  fafhions  of  Normandy,  and   intro- 
duced many  of  them  into  his  kingdom  :  the  French 
language  was  fpoken  by  moft  of  his  nobility,  and 
the  Norman  forms  were  ufed  in  legal  proceedings. 
Bifliopricks,  earldoms,  and  lands  were  given  by 
him  to  (everal  NornDans  ;  his  court  was  filled  with 
them  \  and  they  fo  engroiied  his  favour,  that  at 
onTiAMn  ^^^»  ^y  ^'^'^  influence,  earl  Godwin  and  his  (uns 
M051, 1054.  were  driven  out  of  England :  but  they  prefently 
returned,  and  obtained  a  decree,  from  the  king 
and  the  great  council,  to  expel  all  the  Normans ; 
among  whom  was  Robert  archbiftiop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  died  in   his  exile.     Nevertbelefs  the 
king's  heart  remained  unaltered.    He  kept  up  a 
V.  iDgTiiph.  clofe  friendfhip  with  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
aim.  *ic^5.  and,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  fecretly  pro- 
mifcd  to  appoint  him  his  fucceflor  in  the  kingdom 
of  England  :  a  proitiife  not  confirmed  by  the  con- 
ient  of  the  nationi  and  to  which   they  paid  no 
regard.      On   the  contrary^   the  appfehenfion  of 
being  fubjedted  to  the  government  of  a  foreigner, 
which,  Harold^  who  was  informed  of  the  prctcn* 
fions  of  WiilUm  before  Edward  dted^  infufed  into 
them  on  that  events  inclined  them  the  more  to  fet 
afide  Edgar  Atheling  ;  as,  in  fuch  a  conjun<fture^ 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  feemed  abfolutely  to 
require  a  prince  of  experienced  vabur  and  wifdom. 
The   bed  expedient  would  have  been,   to  have 
given  the  cro^n  to  Edgar,   and  made  Harold 
*p^^'^*J.^|f*'- protedor :  but  it   was  not  then  thought  of;  or 
Gemtticen.  at  Icaft  wc  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  pro« 

Order. Vittl.  f^C^A 
H.  Huntio.  F"'^a- 

E  contra  ^^  Credit,  1  think,  is  due  to  what  is  faid  by  fome 

chron.stx'.  hiflorians»  in  contradiAion  to  others  of  better  au*- 

go™.*  Sim.'  ^hority  in  this  point,  fJbai  Harold  intruitd  bimfdf 

biioctm.  into 
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inea  the  ibrmt  wiiboui  the  generaVconfent  of  the  na-  Etdm.  hift. 
titm.     There  is  more  rcafon  to  wonder,  that,  when  oiceto, 
the  Normans  were  mafters  of  England,  any  who^****-J**'*»- 
lived  in  thofe  times,  or  foon  afterwards,  (hould  10^%*"*. 
dare  to  write  truth  upon  fo  delicate  a  fubjcA,  than  ^7/^** 
that  fomc  of  them  (hould  impeach  the  title  of  Ha-  tSv!°  ^' 
rold,  and  fpeak  of  him  as  an  ufurper.     But  that 
he  had  the  aflfedtions  of  the  nobles  and  people 
ftrong  on  his  fide  appears  from  this  fadt,  in  which 
all  the  contemporary  authors  agree,  that  no  party 
declared  itfelf,  while  he  was  alive,  either  in  behalf 
of  Edgar  or  of  William.     The  latter  indeed  had 
nothing  to  alledge  in  fupport  of  his  claim,  but  the  seeiogniph. 
promife  of  the  late  king,  not  even  authenticated  by  \;i^^^\ 
his  laft  will :    and  his  will  itfelf,  had  it  been  made  n.  £.52.'  ' 
in  favour  of  William,  without  the  ratification  of 
the  gneat  council,  would  not  have  been  obligatory 
to  the  people  of  England. 

The  duke  indeed  might  charge  Harold  with  the 
breach  of  an  oath ;  that  nobleman  having  fworn  to 
him,  not  long  before,  that  he. would  aflift  him  in 
his  views  of  focceeding  to  Edward ;  which  he  was 
induced  to  do  by  a  kind  of  compulfion.  For,  be-  see  wiuiim 
iog  at  fea,  upon  a  pai^cy  of  pieaAire,  he  was  fur-  j>f  M»|«fl»- 
prized  by  aftorm,  and  thrown  on  the  territories  of  1.  111.  fj^! 
the  earf  of  Ponthieu*  who  inhofpitably  feized  and 
detained  him  a  prifoner,  hoping  to  obtain  a  great 
ran(bm  for  him.  In  this  diftrefs  he  applied  to  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  of  whom  the  earl  held  (bme 
Norman  Be(is,  and  be^ed  his  afliftance.  That 
prince  immediately  procured  his  releafe,  and're^ 
ceived  him  in  Normandy  with  many  demonftrati-^ 
ons  of  the  higheft  regard.  But  he,  who  felt  that 
he  was  only  in  a  more  honourable  ftate  of  captivi« 
ty,  while  he  was  there^  under  the  power  of  the 
duke,  (ought  to  recover  his  liberty  at  any  rate; 
and  therefore  took  the  above-mentioned  oath,  toa 
much  and  too  evidently  againft  his  own  interefls, 
to  permit  one  to  thinks  tfeoit  it  could  be  a  free  or  a 

volun- 
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voluntary  aft  :    though,  to  induce  him  the  more 
to  ic>  \Villiam  promifcd  to  give  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage.     He  afterwards  pleaded, 
that  the  conflraint  he  was  under,  and  t]?e  nature 
of  the  oath,  illegal  in  itielf,  as  being  unauthorifed 
by  the  confent  ofhis  country/  diflblvcd  the  obliga- 
tion.    Certain  it  is,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  en- 
tered into  fuch  a  compadt  with  the  duke  :    yet  a 
lefs  ambitious  man  would  have  been  deterred  by  it 
from  endeavouring  to  gain  a  crown   for  hirnfelf 
which  he  had  thus  folemnly  engaged  to  procure 
for  another.     But  whatever  rtflraint  his  oath  might 
be  upon  him,  it  could  not  bind  the  nation,  which 
was  no  party  to  that  agreement.     King  Edward 
himfelf  could  have  no  power,  and  muqh  Jefs  a  fub- 
jcft,   to  difpofe  of  the  realm  to  a  foceign  prince 
without  their  approbation.      It  is  therefore  molt 
evident,  that  the  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Norman- 
dy was  an  unjuft  violation  of  the  rights  of  tlie  En- 
gli(h,   and  that  thofe  writers  who  have  aflferted 
that  his  title  was  good,  cr  better  than  Harold's, 
did  not  very  accurately  confider  the  queflion  :    ef- 
j^rerior.     pecially,  if  it  be  true  (as  is  affirmed  by  many  au- 
wigorn-et  thors  both  Englifti  and  Norqian,  whofeteftimony 
fob'aM.^"'  I  thii:k  can  hardly  be  rcjcfted)  that  kiijg. Edward 
io66.Ead-  did  on  his  death-bed  nortiinate  Harold  ;his  fuccef- 
^*5.'*'*     for.     For  then  he  might,  plead   (as  Wiljiam   of 
ce/cui    Poidlou  lays  he  did,  in  a  mefl'age  to  the  duke  upon 
Uuc.'p.ao'o.  his  landing  in  England)  that  although  he  had  fworn 
to  confirm  to  that  prince  the.  fettlement  of  the 
crown,  which  Edward  had  formerly  prpmifed  to 
make. in  his  favour  ;    yet,  as  it  had  been  fince  re- 
voked by  a  later  in  favour  of  himletf,  which  by  the 
cuftoms  of  England  ought  to  take  pla^e*  he  could 
not  be  now  obhged. to  fulfil  an  engagement,  con- 
tracted under  iiich  different  circumdances,   and 
lUpon  a  foundation  which  no  longer  remained.   Cer« 
tainly  this  alteration  of  Edward's  intention,  if  it 
did  not  free  Harold  fropi  all  the  obligations  incur- 
red 
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red  by  his  oath,  took  from  the  duke  of  Normandy 
the  (ole  pretence,  upon  which  he  could  have  any 
pretenfions  to  England  :  for  though  fome  of  our 
ancient  hiftorians  have  laid  a  great  ftrefs  upon  the 
relation  he  bore  to  that  king,  whofe  mother  Emma 
was  aunt  to  his  father,  it  is,  I  think,  very  clear, 
that,  not  having  a  drop  of  Englilh  blood  in  his 
veins,  he  could  not,  from  fo  remote  an  affinity, 
derive  any  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  To  Ed- 
ward indeed  it  might  be  fome .  recommendation, 
and  tc^ther  with  the- favours  he  had  received  in  his 
youth  from  the  duke,  might  incline  him  to  be- 
queath his  realm  to  that  prince*,  from  which  the 
difficulties  of  bringing  the  nation  to  give  their  con- 
fent  to  it  might  force  him  to  depart,  and  nominate 
Harold,  agreeably  to  their  wifhes.  But  that  againft  his 
laft  will,  or  even  wiiboui  it,  the  duke  had  any  right 
of  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  cannot  be  fuppofei  with 
the  leaft  (hadow  of  reaibn.  Yet,  weak  as  his  title  Mtimib.L 
was,  it  had  the  (anAion  of  the  pope's  approbation,  "*'^'S^ 
able  in  thofe  days  to  fupply  all  defedts.  This  he 
gained  by  fubmitting  his  caufe  to  the  judgment  of 
Rome,  which  Harold  not  doing,  he  was  declared, 
an  ufurper  by  Alexander  the  fecond ;  that  fee  pro- 
ceedine  m  this  affair  upon  a  political  maxim  it  has 
often  followed,  to  give  fentence  in  favour  of  thoie 
who  apply  to  it,  againft  thofe  who  do  not,  with- 
ut  any  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe. 
William  having  thus,  as  other  ufurpers  had 
done  before  him,  helped  out  a  bad  title,  and  hal- 
lowed an  enterprize  very  unjuft  in  itfelf,  by  the 
papal  benediAion,  refolved  to  purfue  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  difficulties,  as  none  but  a  great  and 
heroic  fpirit  would  have  dared  to  encounter.  The 
forces  of  Normandy  bore  no  proportion  to  thofe  of 
the  kingdom  he  dcHgned  to  invade ;  and  he  had 
no  reaion  to  expedt  any  addition  of  ftrengtl?  from 
the  neighbouring  princes :  becaufe  n^any  of  them 
had  been  lately  at  enmity  with  him,  and  all  were 
Vol.  I.  C  jea- 
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jcaloiM  of  the  cncreafe  of  his  power.     He  had  in- 
*    deed  married  the   daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Bf(h, 
earl  of  Flanders    who  was  then  regent  of  France 
in  the  minority  of  Philip  the  firfl ;   and  to  this  al- 
liance lie  6Wed  that  he  was  not  obftrufted  in  his 
dcftgn  by  that  crown ;    but  he  could  not  obtain 
from  the  government  any  afltftance.     It  was  not 
with  a  cowardly  or  difpirircd  people  that  he  was  to 
contend.     The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  king 
Hdward  the  Confeffor  might  have  pofi^ly  render- 
ed the  Saxon  militia  (btnewhat  leis  formidable  : 
but  flill  the  general  temper  of  the  nation  was  war* 
like ;  nor  was  the  tranquillity  of  thofe  times  fo  pro- 
found, as  nor  to  afford  them  fome  occafions  of  ex- 
ercifing  their  valour,  in  which  they  nobly  main- 
tained their  old  reputation.     An  Engfifh  army, 
fent  out  of  Northumberland,  had  vanquilhed  Mac- 
s^^P^^r^bcth,  and  rcftored  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  king- 
etHottderrdom  of  Scotland.     Another  had  very  lately,  and 
^icsT'     ^^^  ^^^  command  of  Hardfd  Hrarftlfj  fubducd 
Mtif^.fl).  de  the  Welch.    His  navy  was  much  fuperior  vo  that 
rii.^.^3.of  the  Normans,  both  in  the  nunrber  of  (hips  and 
®7  ?"•      goodnefs  of  failors  %   as  the  Nornwd  writers  them* 
U/  *^'     lelves  acknowledge.     He  was  further  ftrengthened 
^^"^'Zl'    ^  ^  ^^^  alliance  with  Denmark,   being  of  the 
S!^io<^3.  royal  bl«^od  of  that  nation,  by  Githa  his  mother^ 
**•'»*;  ^*  who  was  fitter  to  Swain,  or  Stieno^  the  king  then 
^iro.rob.    reigning;  which  naturally  endeared  him  to  all  bis 
Se'pia*^  fttbjcfts  of  Danifli  extradtion,  who  were  ftrll  very 
gefl.  Gu'i.    numerous  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  was  a 
S'&d  vit.  n^^h  nearer  connexbn  than  the  ancient  relation 
Liii.  p.  493- between  tlie  Danes  and  the  Normans.     We  even 
wtfTra'p.  fi"^>  ^^^  ^  confideraWe  body  of  troops  was  fent 
635.  fub.     to  him  by  his  uncle,  on  the  firft  alitrm  of  an  inva* 
rt  Ofi?>Ju.  fi^  defigned  againft  him   from  Normandy.     On 
p-  5o»- *•"'«•  the  fide  of  Wales,  or  of  Scotland,  he  had  nothing 
2'rft.i^   ^  ^^^^''*    ^^  princes,  who  governed  the  Welch, 
Aj^p-  »97.  being  attached  to  his  intercfts ;  and  the  Scotch  un* 
i"otf7!pic.  der  Midcolm,  who  owed  his  crown  to  the  Englifti, 
u».««ft.  bavhig 
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having  a  league  of  friendfhip  with  that  nation^  <^'^"^  ^"^'* 
which  Harold  might  rely  with  fecority.     Among  2o7°s«S' 
his  own  people  there  was  no  difcontcnt,  to  invite  ;'"J"'p^'^"** 
or  affift  an  invader.     His  government  was  fo  gra-  pior/w?.' 
cious,  that  his  fubjedts  would  have  loved   hira,|^J^"^^^ 
though  he  had  been  an  ufurpen     And,  if  we  may^!".  chron. 
judge  from  what  had  pafled  in  the  reign  of  Edward ^'^^^""jI^ 
the  Confeflbr^  the  Normans  were  of  all  foreigners  iLidtn.  tt 
the  moft  odious  to  the  Englifli,  whofe  animofity*^^ ;]^ij" 
againft  them  had  appeared  in  national  adts,  and  ann.'io66. 
had  overpowered  the  inclinations  exprefled  by  Ed- 
ward in  their  fiivour.     When  all  thefe  circum-^ 
(lances  are  confidered,  it  may  wett  be  affirmed, 
that  there  is  no  enterprize  recorded  in  hiftor^  more 
furprizingly  bold  than  this  of  this  duke  ofiNor*^ 
mandy.    But  whaty  irf  an  ordinary  man,  would  be- 
a  culpable  rafbneis,  in  a  great-  man  is  a  proper 
exertion  of  extraordrnary  talents.    So  ftrong  ^asseeOrderic. 
the  influence  which  the  fuperior  genius  <rf:  ^W«  oii?''Du^^ 
prince  had  over  the  Normans,  that,  as  if  he  hadfab/mo.^ 
animated  them  with*  his  own  fphit,  they  volu[ntlEirily  Jjfj^A,  j^ 
agreed  to  give  him  the  aid  h<6  defired,  in  thiiuq*  iii.f"stf.  ' 
neceflary  and  dangerous  war^  which  they  werd  imdv-^*^*  $^' 
bound  to  (upport  in  virtue  of  their  tenfures  v  ^A 
followed  him  to  it  with  no  kfs^  alacrity,  than  if  it 
bad  been  their  own  quarrel.     But,  being  fenfibk 
of  the  danger  of  leaving  his  dominions  fo  flriptof 
their  forces,  he  provided  againft  it  by  a  leaguer  with 
tbe  emperor  Hmry  the  Fourth,  a   mighty  and 
warlike  prince^  whi>  promifed-  to  defend  him,  as 
an  ally  of  the  empire,  againft  any  i«ivader.i    And' 
thtis  he  took  oflT^  or  much  lefTened,  a  very  weigbiy 
objeAion^  wtaohferQeof  the  nobility  are  faid  oo! 
haa^e  urged  agimft  bis  undertaking,  when  be  fird 
propofed  it  to  his  council.    Euftace^rl  of  BologDe 
confederated  witfa^him  therein,  and  even  ferved 
him  in  perfbn.     This  added  much  to  his  ftrength  v 
Bologne  being,  at  that  time^  very  confiderab^  in 
aatigation  and  maritime  power ;  which  helped  to 
C  2  fiipply 
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fupply  the  deBciency  of  his  (hipping  and  fcamen/ 
Nor  was  it  a  fmall  advantage  that  he  drew  from 
the  reputation  of  Euftace^  who,  as  he  was  ac* 
counted  a  per(bn  of  great  prudence  and  (agacity^ 
feemed  to  vindicate  the  duke  of  Normandy,  by 
tbc'part  he  took  in  this  enterprife,  from  the  charge 
of  temerity,  and  mduced  oiherisof  a  like  character 
to  run  the  fame  hazard.  Such  was  the  fortune  of 
that  duke,  and  fuch  his  ability  in  negociation,  that 
he  likewife  obtained  aflfiftance  from  fome  princes 
of  France^  whofe  arms  Harold  had  thought  would 
have  been  rather  employed  to  difturb  him  in  Nor- 
niandy,  than  abet  his  defign  upon  England.  Co* 
Gcroiiiccii.  nan  duke  of  Bretagne,  on  the  firft  notice  he  re- 
I.VM.C33-  ^vcd  of  that  defign,  had  declared  war  againft 
him,  in  terms  very  ofTenfive :  Uut,  before  he  could 
execute  his-  intended  hoftilities,  he  fell  (ick  and 
died»  fo  opportunely  for  William,  that  it  excited  a 
(ufpicbn  of  his  having  been  poilbned  at  the  infti- 
gallon  of  that  prince.  ^  but,  I  am  perfuaded,  moft 
utyuftjy  :  for  the  account  given  us  of  the  means 
by  which  it  was  perpetrated  is  very  incredible, 
and  feems  to  have  beep  grounded  upon  no  better 
cvjdepce  than  vulgar  opinion.  Hoel,  the  fucceflbr 
and  brother  in  ktw  of  Conan,  was  fo  far  from  pur- 
iuidg  any  revenge  againft  the  duke,  that  be  fent  a 
hirge  force,  under  his  (on,  Alan  Fergant,  to  aid 
him  in  the  war  againft  King  Harold ;  which  decency 
would  not  have  aUowed  him  to  do,  had  there  been 
any  ^foificient  caufe  to  believe  this  report.  Thus 
tjijC  impediment  of  a  quarrel  and  a  war  with  Bre- 
tagtie,  by  which  all  WilliamV  viewi  upon  the 
kingdom  of  England  would  probabty  have  been 
for  ever  defeated,  was  not  only  rennpved,  but  the 
heir  of  that  duchy  and  the  beft  of  its  Ibldiers  were 
engaged  in  his  fervice.  The  earl  of  Anjou  alfo 
fent  fome  troops  to  alfift  him,  in  the  procuring  of 
which  he  muft  have  been  very  dextrous  -,  no  po- 
tentate 
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tentate  being  lefs  entitled  than  he  to  the  friendfhip 
of  that  ftate,  from  which  he  had  taken,  but  a  little 
before,  the  earidom  of  Maine,     Befides  thefe  aux-  Orderic  vi. 
iliaries,  the  high  pay  which  he  gave,  ami  the  pr6^  ufr'.fubto'n. 
mifes  which  be  made  of  lands  in  England,  drew  ^9^^- 
to  his  banner,  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  happened  at  this  time  to  be  in  peace,  a  great 
number  of  good  officers  and  veteran  foldiers,  who 
wanted  employment,  and  were  ready  to  engage  in 
any  adventure,  that  might  give  them  a  profpcdt  of        S 
advancing  their  fortunes.     Indeed  the  nature  of 
the  governfnents  then  fettled  in  Europe,  and  the 
temper  of  the  peopie,  difpofed  them  fo  ftrongly  to 
ambition  and  military  atchievements,    that  they 
could  not  Jive  in  quiet  *:  and  as  the  faOiion  of  cru- 
fades  was  not  yet  introduced,  to  give  a  vent  to 
their  martial  humour  in  Afiatick  wars,  it  diicharged 
itfetf  in  Rich  enterprizes  as  this  againft  England. 
The  <luke  of  Normandy's  character  anfwered  all 
thofe  difficulties,  which  might  reasonably  have  de* 
terred  them  from  joining  him  in  it,^nd  raifed  their 
hopes  above  any  apprehtnfions  of  tlanger.     They  . 
called  to  mind,  with  what  extraordinary  valour  and 
conduct  he  had  fubdued  all  the  fa^ions  within  his 
dominions,  and  triumphed  over  ai(  enemies  who 
had  attacked  him  from  without,  among  whom  was 
hfs  fovereign,  Henry  tlic  Firft,  king  of  France. 
Under  a  leader  (b  intrepid,  fo  prudent,  and  fo  for- 
tunate, they  confidently  affured  th^mfelves  of  fuc- 
cefs,   and  fired  their  imaginations  with  fplendid 
ideas  of  wealth  and  honours  in  England.     Thusv.  Pidtv. 
he  made  up  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  horfe  and  J*^p?"l'^; 
ten  thoufand  foot,  all  chofen  men ;  according  to  Ortjeric.vit! 
the  account  of  one  who  attended  him  in  this  ex-  ''"-p-s®^ 
pedition.     To  tranfport  fuch   a  cavalry  was  an 
affair  of  much  difficulty  -,  yet  he  found  means  to 
do  it,  by  the  vaft  number  of  (hips  he  procured  for 
that  purpofe,  having  (as  a  contemporary  hiftorian  v.cemiti- 
affirms)  a  fleet  ot  three  thoufand  fail,  great  part  ^' '*''''' ^ 
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y-^*^^*j'- of  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built  with  this 

f.''s6.reat.    intenc.     The  charge  of  providing  and  equipping 

the  Sr*^^  it  was  borne  by  his  vaflals,  who  contributed  to  it 

di^.  "**^  in  proportion  to  the  lands  that  each  of  them  held. 

But  Normandy  alone  could  not  furnifh  all  (he  Tea* 

.men  fuch  a  navy  required ;  and  therefore  it  may 

be  prefumedy  that  (bme  were  obtained  from  his 

.new  ally  in  Bretagne,  and  many  from  f  landers 

and  the  earldom  of  Bologne. 

WHie  this  prince  was  thus  bufied  in  collecting 
together,  or,. rather,  creating  a  force,  which  might 
enable  him  to  contend  for  the  crown  he  afpired  to, 
Harold  was  no  le(s  adlive  in  making  preparations 
v.piaty.    tQ  defend  it  againft  him.     But,  before  the  Englifh 
vit?!bbm.  inonarch  had  occafion  to  oppofe  his  arms  to  the 
1066.  Fior.  Normans,  he  wa^  obliged  to  employ  them  againft 
TOdkmtni^.  other  invaders,    whom  he  did  not  expedt.     His 
pwn  brother  Tofti,  a  man  given  up  to  the  worft 
pafTions,  and  capable  of  gratifying  them  by  the 
^orft  means,  was  the  firft  enemy  who  difturbed 
^M^  *  the  peace  of  his  realm.    This  lord,  in  the  reign 
Angi.  i.li   of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  had  been  earl  of  Nor- 
^^^•^5^^:  thumberland,  and  by  many  grievous  opprelfions 
Tub  urn.      }iad  fo  irritated  the  people,  that,  riflng  in  arms, 
1064.        iji^y  drove  him  out.    Harold,  having  been  font 
with  a  comniiflion  from  the  king  to  fupprefs  this 
revolt,   was  toW  by  the  Northumbrians,   '*  ibat 
.  they  were  born  and  bred  freemen^  and  could  not  en- 
dure a  iyrannwal  governor^  but  bad  learnt  from  tbeir 
anceftors  tofecure  to  tbemfelves  eitber  liberty  or  death'* 
Such  a  language,  by  a  man  of  a  defpotic  temper, 
would,  certainly  hav«  been  deepied  an  unpardon- 
able aggravation  of  their  offence  i  but  Harold  re- 
fpedted  it,  admitted  their  plea,  and  even  rendered 
himfelf  their  advocate  with  the  king,  (^to  whom 
h^  entreaties  were  commands)  that  they  might 
have  for  their  governor  the  perfon  they  defired, 
Morcar,    the  younger  brother  of  Edwin  earl  of 
^flercia,  whofe  father  and  grandfather  had  been 

dan* 
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dangerous  eoemies  to  his  faiher  and  htmfelf :  a 
mod  laudable  aft,  and  which  (hews  that  he  was 
worthy  to  rule  a  free  kingdom!  It  may  indeed  be 
thought,  that  policy  joined   with  generofity  and 
with  juftice,  in  dieting  to  hin^  this  extraordinary 
conduit  :  for,  befides  the  hearts  of  the  people*  he 
gained  by  it  a  connexion  with  two  pr^werful  iK>bJe$, 
who  never  fongot  the  oblation,  and  whuTe  w^rm 
adherence  to  him  muft  have  greatly  contributed  to 
raife  him  to  the  ihrooe.     But  t'ofti  could  not  par- 
don him  for  takit>g  this  part     Being  now  defpe- 
rate  in  mind,  as  in  fortune,  he  fought  any  oppor- 
tunity of  fiicrificiiag  his  country  to  his  revenge,  and^ 
upon  Harold's  elei^tipn,  exaiperated  by  envy  fio 
lefe  thai)  refentipent,  offered  bioUelf  and  his  friends 
to  the  dwkeof  Nornnandy,  whom  be  inftjgated  ^S'^IT^!- 
invade  his  brother's  dominions.     He  and  chat  l;^^^  ^. 
prince  were  related,  by  having  married  two  f^eirf ; 
and,  in  the  pireTent  ctrcumftanoeat  it  appeared  ad- 
vantageous 10  Wiliiinn,  that  Tofti  flMMBild,  in  his  i<iem,  ibwi. 
name,  make  an  attempt  upon  Er^iaod,  aad  Ugbt  SlkloA*" 
up  the  Home  of  dvil  war  in  d^  kingdtm),  with  ▼ii- «.  31. 
fuch  0  force  as  i3Quld  be  eafily  aiid  ijiddenly  ra.iled, 
while  he  himfetf  was  preparing  sa  much  gneater 
arniaf9Qnt,  which  could  wA  be  ready  to  a(ft  tilt 
late  in  the  fummer.    Yet  no  Norman  troops  were 
entrufted  to  <he  coododt  of  this  lord  (  bat  it  feems 
that  he  hired  (bme  merceiwy  foldiera,  and,  'by 
fome  means  or  <xhcr  (perhaps  from  his  fath^x-in- 
iaw,  the  earl  of  Flanders)  procured  a  fleet  of  (iioty 
ftiipa,  with  which  be  (ailed  to  the  ifle  pf  Wtgtit% 
and  there  raifed  .contributions.    From  thence  heFfir.wu 
made  a  piratical  war  along  all  the  coaft  (rf  Eng-  f^^,o6(f, 


land,  as  far  as  to  Sandwich  ;  before  Harold's  royal  ^^^-^^f 
navy^  which  was  then  fitting  out  agakift  the  dMke  ^^"^  '  ' 
of  Normandy^  w^  fully  cquipc.    He  had  flattered 
himietf,  or^  At  leaft,  h^d  promii^  the  duke,  that 
maoy  of  his  fiieiids  would  fife  to  aid  hitm,  when 
be  Ihould  ap|3iear  on  the  coaft  :  buf  not  an  Etiglifli- 
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man  joined  him,  except  a  few  common  Tailors ; 
and  of  iheie  the  greater  part  were  preflfed  into  his 
fervice :  (b  that,  defpairing  of  fucccfs,  and  fearing 
to  abide  the  approach  of  the  king,  he  was  inclined 
to  return  to  Normandy  ;  but,  the  wind  not  per- 
mitting, it,  he  failed  to  the  H umber,  and  com^ 
mitted  fome  ravages  on  each  fide  of  that  river,  till 
Edwin  and  Morcar  came  againft  him  with  an  ar* 
my,  'which  forced  ^lim  to  betake  himfelf  again  to 
his  (hips,  and  feek  a  refuge  in  Scotland.  After  fome 
months  he  returned,  to  invade  his  country  once 
more,  not  with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  but  with 
See MtUnib.  another  foreign  prince,  whom  be  accidentally  met 
L*iKp'.^a/  at  fea,  as  fome  of  the  contemporary  authors  relate  \ 
Hutiod.et  or  had,  by  a  previous  negociation^  incited  to  this 
chl^fnlb  enterprize,   as  others  affirm.     This  was  Harold 
s2 OH^"    Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  who,  with  three  hun^ 
Vit.  et '     dred  great  fhips,  or  (according  to  other  accounts) 
PflBMUcw'  five  hundred,  and  a  formidable  army  of  veteran 
foldiers,  by  which  fome  of  the  Orkney  iflands  had 
lately  been  fubdued  to  his  dominion,  came,  about 
the  middle  of  September  this  year,  into  the  mouth 
of  .the  Humber.    It  does  not  appear  that  he  un- 
dertook this  expedition  in  concert  with  the  Nor- 
mans, or  with  any  intentions  but  to  a£t  for  himfelf: 
yet  Tofti  joined  him,  without  regard  to  his  former 
{engagements,  not  caring  by  whom  he  might  obtain 
the  revenge  he  (o  vehemently  defired, 

Harold  did  not  look  for  this  attack.  After  the 
time  when  his  brother  was  driven  out  olf  the  Humr 
ber,  his  fleet  and  army  had  been  conftantly  fta- 
tioned  to  guard  thoie  parts  of  the  ifland  that  are 
nearcft  to  Normandy,  from  which  country  alone 
he  had  any  apprehenfions  of  a  defcent.  The  nor- 
thern coafts  being  therefore  left  open  and  defence- 
lefs,  the  Norwegians  advanced,  without  the  leaft 
Oppofition,  as  far  as  York.  When  Harold  heard  of 
their  landing,  he  inftantly  ordered  his  navy  to  fail 
%q  the  Humber,  and  marched  himfelf  againft  the 
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of  Norway,  with  the  whole  army  he  had 
agatnft  William,  Judging  that  there  would  ^^^'^• 
e  more  danger  in  dividing  his  forces,  than  ingnf^^met' 
Aving  the  fouthern  coaft  of  England  expoled  to  ^""•'"'j^'^ 
ie  Normans,  till  he  had  overcome  the  invaders  XuimL  dc 
rho  were  aAually  in  the  ifland.  He  might  the  p!?-^^-^: 
lore  willingly  incline  to  this  condudl,  if,  as  fome  53/  '  ** 
uthors  affirm,  he  had  received  falfe  intelligence, 
>  which  he  gave  credit,  that  the  duke  of  Nor- 
landy  was  difpofed  to  lay  afide  his  dedgn  till  ano-  ' 
tier  year.  And  the  circumftance  of  his  brother 
eing  with  the  Norwegians  might  render  him  more 
pprehenfive  of  any  delay,  and  more  impatient  to 
rive  them  out  of  his  kingdom.  It  would,  per- 
taps,  have  been  more  prudent,  if  he  had  left  his 
leet  in  its  former  ftation.  But  before  he  came 
Pi  Edwin  and  Morcar,  from  a  defire  of  faving 
f'ork,  had  ventured  to  fight  them,  under  the 
rails  of  that  city,  with  fuch  an  army  as  they  could 
oiled:  by  hafty  levies,  inferior  in  number  to  the 
nemy,  and  for  the  moft  part  ill  armed.  Notwith- 
ianding  thefe  difadvantages,  the  men  were  fo 
irave,  that  they  flood  their  ground  for  (bme  hours ; 
Hrt  at  laft  they  were  defeated,  with  a  very  great 
laughter.  The  Norwegians  took  York ;  but  did 
lot  long  enjoy  their  triumph.  This  battle  was 
iron  by  them  on  the  eve  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
m  the  twenty  fifth  of  September,  Harold  at- 
acked  them,  in  a  ftrong  pod:  they  had  taken  tiear 
kamford  bridge.  One  of  their  foldiers  is  faid  to 
lave  maintained  for  fbme  time  a  narrow  pafs  on 
he  bridge,  with  a  valour  equal  to  that  of  Horatius 
Ibcles,  till  he  was  flain  by  a  Javelin,  thrown  at  a 
liftance,  from  the  hand  of  one  of  Harold's  do- 
neftick  attendants.  But,  whatever  credit  may  be 
luc  to  this  ftory,  which  many  hiftorians  relate,  it 
8  certain  that  the  Norwegians  (hewed  in  this 
idtion  a  fierce  and  obftinate  valour.  Neverthelefs, 
n  the  end,  by  a  great  fuperiority  of  numbers,  the 
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Englifh  prevailed.   The  king  of  Norway  aod  Totti 

were  both  killed  in  the  battle,  at)d  almoft   their 

^^j^y,^  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces.     Their  fleet  alb 

5<^  Liii.    was  delhoyed)  all  but  twenty  (hips,  which  Harold 

f  Ju!*c3i  P^'''^>"^d  ^o return'with  Olaus,  the  fon  of  the  dead 

king. 
A.D.  i«^.      The  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  been  de- 
tained, by  calms  or  contrary  winds,  above  a  month 
after  bis  fleet  was  ready  to  fail,    did  not  know 
what  bad  happened  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng« 
v.piaiTen.  land.     But  the  wind  at  lad  turning  fair,  he  (ailed 
N^.'!lpS  fi"Q«^  St.  Valery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Soramc,  on 
Dochdhe,    the  cvc  of  St.  MichacI,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
Tpi^*'^^*  and  fixty  fix,  and  landed  the  next  day  at  Pevenfey 
in  Suflex,  without  any  refiftauce.     Nothing  could 
have  happened  more  fortunate  for  bim  than  the 
unexpeded  coincidence  of  the  Norwegian  war  with 
hisenterprize:  for,  by  the  diverfion  this  occafioncd, 
he  efcaped  the  danger  of  a  fea  Bght,  in  Which  it  is 
very  probable  he  might  have  been  overcome,  and 
the  other  great  difficulties  that  he  mud  have  en- 
countered, if  he  had  found  the  army  of  Harold 
upon  the  coaft  of  Su(rex,  undiminidied^  and  ready 
to  oppofe  his  landing. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  other  inftance  in  hiftory, 
that  any  kingdom,  or  commonwealth,  was  «ver 
invaded  by  two  Inch  armies,  under  different 
princes,  not  adting  in  any  concert  the  one  with  tbe 
othtr,  within  fo  (bort  a  period  of  tinie.  What 
the  event  would  have  been  if  the  Normans  had 
landed  a  few  days  fooner,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjee- 
ture.  Perhaps  they  might  have  agreed  with  the 
king  of  Norway  to  yield  to  him  a  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  both  the(e  valiant  nations  might,  in 
confequence  of  that  league,  have  united  their  arms 
againlt  Harold :  but  this  monarch  having  entirely 
deftroyed  the.Norwegians,  before  the  de(cent  of  the 
Normans,  he  was  enabled  to  oppofe  the  latter  with 
all  tbe  ftrength  of  his  realm  ;  and  the  fame  of  fo 
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grctt  and  glorious  a  vi^ory  was  a  mighty  advan- 
•eage  ;  as  it  would  naturally  encrcafe  the  confidence 
his  fubjeAs  had  in  him,  and  (Irike  a  terror  into  his 
enemies.     Yet,  in  the  ilTue,  it  became  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin.     For  an  ill  timed  parfimony,  or  the  v.piorwt- 
fear  of  oflfending  his  people  by  impofing  upon  them  £JJi,^^' 
any  taxes  for  the  exigencies  of  his  government,  sim.  Db- 
having  made  him  withhold  from  his  fokliers,  of  J^^"";^ 
whom  many  were  mercenaries,  all  the  (poils  he  M^rmib.  l 
had  ttfken,  their  dticontent  on  that  account  foon  Aifgil^flj^ 
afterwards  occafioned  a  great  defertion :  and  no 
fmall  number  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
battle.     Yet  fuch  was  his  fatal  prefumption,  that 
he  would  not  wait  for  the  militia  of  feveral  coun- 
ties which  was  marching  to  join  him,  but,  having 
taken  a  few  recruits  in  paiTtng  through  London, 
haftened  to  fight  with  the  Normans,  before  half 
of  the  forces,  which  he  expeded,  arrived  \  as  if 
his  bufmefs  had  been,  not  to  defend,  but  attack* 
i  can  tmagiae  no  reafon,  to  account  for  this  con- 
duct, but  an  apprehenfton  of  giving  the  duke  of 
Normandy  time  to  intrigue  with  the  Englifh  clergy, 
who  might  by  the  authority  of  a  papal  decree,  be 
(educed  from  his  party.     Ekit,  whether  this  motive 
impelled  him  to  a£t  (b  precipitately,  or  whether 
victory  had  fo  elated  his  mind  that  his  ufual  wifdoni 
for(boK  him,  it  is  certain,  he  appeared  too  rafh 
and  impatient,  even  to  thofe  whom  he  led  agaiuft 
the  duke.     The  conduct  of  that  prince  was  more  v.PiatTfa. 
prudent.     Though  at  his  landing,    he  found  no  D?cis?pl' 
forces  to  oppofe  him,  he  would  not  advance  any  >w.  o^de- 
further  -,  but  employed  fifteen  days  (which  was  the  [Jk  p.  50a! 
greateft  part  of  the  time  before  Harold  came  up)  Cemiiic«. 
in  raifing forts  at  Pevenfey  and  Haftings,  to  cover  •''"•*^5'- 
his  (hips  and  fecure  a  pollibility  of  retiring  out  of 
England,  if  be  (houki  he  defeated.     Having  thus 
prepared  for  the  worft  heafliimed  an  air  of  great  J^f-J*****- 
confidence,  ordering  fonie  ipies,  fent  by  Harold,  Oni^.viui. 
and  wlio  were  difcoyered  in  his  camp,  to  be  led  all  p-^*^- 
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over  it,  and  difrnifled.  From  the  report  of  ihefc 
men  the  king's  army  underftood  with  how  fuperior 
a  force  they  were  going  to  contend  -,  and  he  him- 
fclf,  in  tlieir  prefence,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
depreciate  the  valour  of  the  Normans,  (poke  of  it 
very  highly ;  which  gave  occafion  to  Gurth,  his 
younger  brother,  to  tdvife  him,  not  to  ri(k  his  own 
perfbn  againft  fuch  dangerous  enemies,  but  leave 
them*  who  had  taken  no  oath  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  might  juftly  draw  their  fwords  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  to  fight  a  battle,  in  which 
if  they  fliould  be  overcome,  the  confequences  of 
the  defeat  would  be  lefs  fatal,  both  to  him  and  his 
4)eople.  He  received  this  counfel,  which  feemed 
to  accufe  him  of  perjury,  with  (corn  and  indignation. 
Nor,  indeed  could  he,  without  greatly  di(hearten- 
ing  his  army  and  fullying  the  glory  of  bis  pad  life, 
turn  his  back,  at  fuch  a  time,  on  the  invaders  of 
his  kingdom.  As  he  marched  towards  Haftings, 
he  was  met  by  a  monk,  who  came  to  propofe  to 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  to  determine  their 
caufe^  either  by  the  judgment  of  Ronie,  or  by 
v.FiaiT.  duel,  in  the  fight  of  both  their  armies.  The  an- 
J^^^"''fwer  returned  by  him  was,  that  he  was  advancing 
toi.  to  fight  a  battle,  in  which  God  would  judge  be- 

Msimft.f.   t^cen  hin^  and  his  advcrfary.     It  is  probable  that 
William  cxpeded   no  other  *  the  intent  of  this 
meflfage  having  been  only  to  (hew,  that  he  did  not 
defire  to  make  war  againft  the  Engli(h  nation,  but 
purely  to  decide  a  perfonal  quarrel,  which  he  had 
with  their  king.     Neverthelefs  he  fired  (bme  vil- 
lages in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  camp ;  which, 
by  irritating  Harold,  had  the  efTedt  he  propofed, 
and  helped  to  pu(h  on  that  valiant  prince  to  his 
fate. 
dlg^tjUGui.      ^^^  ^^^  armies  were  now  encamped  very  near 
Ducii,p.iioii  to  each  other,    and  prepared   to  fight  the  next 
^;**^*    morning,  but  in  a  very  different  manner.     The 
Ord^icyit.  Englifh  pa(red  the  night  in  drinking  and  revelling : 
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the  Normans  in  tt&s  of  devotion.  At  break  of^*""*-^ 
lay;  the  duke  himfelf  heard  maCs  in  publick,  and 
received  the  communion.  ^  While  he  was  arming, 
c  happened,  that  his  bread- plate  ^vas  put  on  turn- 
xi  upGde  down,  which  fome  about  him  confidering 
18  a  bad  omen,  he  changed  it  into  a  good  one,  by 
aying  with  a  fmile,  ^^  It  fignificd  only  that  the 
^  Ilrength  of  his  dukedom  (hould  on  that  day  be 
*  converted  into  the  ftrength  of  a  kingdom,"  He 
:hen  hung  about  his  neck  fome  reiicks  of  faints, 
ya  which  Harold  had  fworn  to  aflifl  him ;  and 
aftlvy  be  ordered  a  confecrated  banner,  which  he 
vui  received  from  the  pope,  to  be  carried  before 
lis  army.  Having  thus  ably  made  ufe  of  all  the 
lelp  he  could  draw  from  religion  or  fuperftition  to 
ux:ourage  his  men,  he  advanced  againft  Harold, 
who  bad  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  (kilful  com- 
nander,  in  the  difpofition  of  his  forces,  and  in  the 
:hoice  of  his  ground.  Being  greatly  inferior  in 
lumbers,  and  not  having  a  cavalry  able  to  engage 
vith  that  of  the  Normans,  which  made  Bve  parts 
a  fix  of  their  army,  he  took  poft  on  a  hill,  and  v.  Autoret 
x>mmanding  all  the  horfcmcn  he  had  to  difmount,  "^•'*^^"P'»- 
brmed  his  whole  army  into  one  deep  phalanx  of 
leavy-armed  foot.  The  royal  ftandard  of  England 
iras  fixed  upon  the  fpot  where  Battel  Abbey  is 
milt  i  and  near  to  that  ftood  the  king,  with  Gurth 
ukI  Leofrine,  bis  two  brothers.  Towards  the  ene- 
ny  the  defcent  of  the  ground  was  deep :  but  the 
op  was  level,  and  wide  enough  to  contain  all  his 
nen  in  the  c\ofc  and  compa4\  order,  into  which  he 
mt  them,  with  their  fliields  (b  joined  together,  as 
lot  to  leave  any  interval,  nor  opening,  between 
hem.  Behind  the  phalanx  were  woods,  through 
irhich  they  bad  marched  to  that  poft,  and  which 
lefended  their  rear,  extending  themfelvea  likewife 
b  far  upon  the  fides  of  the  hill,  as  to  prevent  their 
leing  flanked.  They  were  all  armed  with  Danifh 
Mttle  axcs^  and  had  alfo  jjivelins  or  darts ;  but 

they 
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tbey  did  not  make  ufe,  in  this  fight,  either  of  long 
orcroisbows,  both  which  weapons  were  employed, 
with  great  (kill,  by  the  Normans.  The  duke  of 
Normandy  began  the  attack  by  his  archers,  fuftain- 
cd  by  heavy-armed  foot :  but  a  (bower  of  darts 
falling  on  them,  and  great  ftones,  which  the  Eng- 
Ii(h  had  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  being  thrown 
down  on  their  heads  from  high  fcaffolds  of  wood, 
88  they  afcended  the  hill,  William  faw  it  was  ne- 
ceftiry  to  bring  up  his  cavalry,  in  which  his  pria- 
cipal  ftrength  confifted.  Advancing  therefore  with 
Hiefe,  divided  into  five  bodies,  he  placed  the  in- 
fantry in  his  wings,  and  gained  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  where  the  Englifh  phalanx  was  ftationed. 
Both  armies  now  fought  hand  to  hand ;  the  Nor- 
mans and  French  with  their  fwords,  th&  Englifli 
with  their  axes.  After  a  long  and  (harp  conflict, 
the  Bretons  and  all  the  other  auxiliary  forces^  both 
borfe  and  foot,  that  were  polled  in  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy,  fled.  At  the  (kme  inflant,  a  rumour 
being  fpread  through  the  line,  that  William  waa 
(Iain,  the  whote  army  of  that  prince  fell  into  dif* 
order :  but,  as  (bon  as  he  underftood  from  what 
caufe  it  proceeded,  he  took  off  his  helmet,  and 
riding  among  them  bare-headed,  by  bis  prefence 
and  words  dtfpelled  their  fear.  When  they  bad 
recovered  their  ranks,  he  commanded  them  to 
furround  (bme  thoufands  of  the  EngKfb,  whom  the 
flight  of  his  left  wiog,  and  the  confufion  they  had 
feen  in  his  whole  line  of  battle,  had  tempted  out 
to  (bme  diftance  from  the  body  of  their  phalanx. 
Thofe  were  all  cut  in  pieces  ;  and  the  duke,  hav* 
ing  rallied  bis  auxiliary  forces,  led  them  back  to 
ai£iUlt  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  which  re- 
mained on  the  hill,  difpofinfg  his  cavalry  and  heavy- 
armed  foot  as  before,  but  connnanding  his  archers, 
who  were  placed  behind  hi&  wings,  to  (boot  their 
arrows  very  high  ttp  into  the  air,  that  they  might 
kil  perpendicular  upon  the  beads- of  theJEnglilh* 
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As  th«  files  of  thefe  were  fo  deep,  and  preflTcd  toge- 
ther to  clofely,  this  annoyed  them  very  much  ;  and 
the   Norman   horfe,    prefling  forwards,  af&ulted 
their  front  with  great  fury  :  yet  fuch  was  the  im- 
penetrable firmnefs  of  the  order  in  which  they 
were  drawn  op,  that  all  attempts  to  break  them 
failed,  till  the  duke,  who  obferved  the  difconragc- 
ment  of  bis  troops,  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem, 
which  what  had  happened  before  might  naturally 
foggeft.     He  in(lru£ted  his  men  to  feign  a  flight, 
and  many  of  the  Englilb,  believing  it  real,  purlued 
them  again  to  the  plain  ;  where  they  turned  on  a 
fttdden,  and,  furrounding  thefe  dtfordered  bands 
with  their  cavalry,  killed  them  all  to  a  man.     We  cui.  Pieur. 
arc  told  by  an  author,  who  was  in  the  camp  of  the  see*idfoo«L 
Normans,  that  the  fatne  artifice  was  repeated  by  vii.p.soi- 
the  duke  once  more,  and  with  equal  fiiccefs.    K 
this  be  not  a  miftaktf,  we  muft  conclude  from  it, 
that  Haroki  was  very  incautious,  to  be  drawn  into 
the  fame  fnare  a  fecond  t'mie,  or  rather  a  third, 
(for  though  the  firft  flight  of  the  enemy  was  not  a 
feigned  oiie,  yet  the  purfuit  had  been  equally  fatal 
to  the  EngFifli) ;  or^  if  the  fault  was  not  in  him, 
but  arofe  from  an  eagcrnefs  which  he  could  not 
reftratn,  it  proves  that  his  difcipline  was  much 
inferior    to   that  of  the   duke.     His    remaining 
himfelf,  the  whole  time,  upon  the  fummit  of  the 
hill,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  makes  it  mod; 
prdbMt^  that  he  was  aware  of  the  danger,  and 
would  have  prevented  his  fokliers  from  being  de- 
ceived by  this  feint,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power. 
The  I06  he  fulbiined  by  it  was  grievous.    His 
forces,  which  the  eiiemy  had  much  out-numbered 
before,  were  now  extrennely  diminilhed  5  yet  th6 
rcixiaitider  of  them  kept  their  ranks  unbroken^ 
animated  bt  the  j^fence  and  example  of  their 
king,  who  tought  on  foot  the  whole  day,  and  flew 
many  of  the  ^^rmans  with  his  own  hand.   Nor  did 
the  doHe  of  Normandy  expofe  himfelf  lefs  to  att 
danger,   but  had  three  horfes  killed  under  him, 
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in  the  courfe  of  the  a£lion.  His  (bldiers,  incited 
by  the  courage  of  their  leader,  fatigued  the  Englifh 
with  frequent,  pertinacious  attacks,  and  galled  them 
with  continual  fliowers  of  arrows;  all  which  they 
fuftained  with  an  invincible  patience,  fixed  immov- 
ably to  the  fpot  whereon  they  were  polled.  Nor 
yet  could  the  duke,  with  all  the  efiforts  he  caufed 
his  troops  to  make,  difTolve  their  phalanx ;  fo  that 
the  victory  remained  undecided  from  nine  in  the 
morning  even  till  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  Ha- 
rold was  killed  by  the  random  flight  Gf  an  arrow, 
which,  not  being  (hot,  like  the  reft,  up  into  the 
air,  but  in  a  lower  and  more  oblique  dire&ion, 
pierced  the  ball  of  his  eye,  and  penetrated  from 
thence  into  his  brain.  The  hearts  of  the  Englifti 
now  funk :  they  began  immediately  to  give  way  in 
feveral  places :  the  Norman  cavalry,  rufliing  in 
through  the  breaches  of  the  phalanx,  made  a  great 
flaughter  of  thofe  who  ftppd  within  it :  the  bro- 
thers of  Harold  both  fell :  the  royal  ftandard  was 
taken.  After  thefe  lolTes,  the  whole  army,  entirely 
routed  and  didipated,  fled  into  the  woods  that  lay 
behind  them:  the  Normans  purfued  them;  but 
not  even  in  their  flight  did  they  lofe  all  their  cou* 
rage  :  for,  having  got  into  a  valley,  which  was  full 
of  deep  ditches,  they  bravely  made  a  new  Hand. 
There  had  been  formerly,  in  that  place,  a  camp, 
well  known  to  them,  but  not  to  the  enemy  :  and 
the  entrenchments  being  covered  with  (hrubs  and 
buflies,  many  of  the  Norman  horfe,  preffing  on- 
wards^  in  the  ardour  of  purfuit,  fell  headlong  into 
them,  while  many  others  were  killed  by  the  hands 
v.Ord.vit.  gf  ihe  Englifli.  if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary 
p«$oi,5oa-  ^fi^ei-^  vvho  heard  it  from  ibmc  who  were.prefent, 
they  loft  in  this  valley  near  fifteen  thoufand  men  : 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  number  ipcluded 
the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  In  the  battle.  Some 
Norman  barons  of  great  note  were  (lain  in  this 
adlbn ;  and  the  earl  of  Bolpgne,  was  dangeroufly 
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wounded  by  a  blow  with  a  (lone,  while  he  was 
earneftly  entreating  the  duke  to  retire,  and  not 
hazard  his  pcrfon  againft  defperate  nnen,  whom  the 
nature  of  the  place  (6  much  aflifted  :  but  that  in- 
trepid prince,  neither  regarding  the  counfel,  nor 
the  alarming  example  of  the  perfon  who  gave 
it,  continued  the  combat,  till  he  had  driven  them 
out  of  this  ftrong  ground,  and  compleated  his 
vidtory. 

Thus  ended  thf  memorable  battle  of  Haftings, 
in  which  the  Englifh,  though  defeated,  fhewed  at 
leaft  as  much  valour,  as  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
vanquifhed,  but  lefs  experinefs  in  the  difciplinc 
and  art  of  war.  Yjet  their  worft  dcfedt  feems  to 
have  been  the  want  of  a  cavalry  equal  to  that  of 
the  Normans.  It  was  their  great  inferiority  in  this 
refpeft  which  made  their  purfuitof  a  flying  enemy 
fatal  to  thcmfelves.  Neverthelefs,  neither  the  lofe, 
they  had  fufFered  in  this  acftion,  nor  even  the  death 
of  their  king,  would  have  finifhed  the  war,  if  they 
could  have  agreed  under  whofe  ftandard  they 
(hould  endeavour  to  maintain  it :  for  we  arc  aflur-  v.Piaaven. 
ed  by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  they  had  a  fleet  |)*„cis  tpud 
of  (even  hundred  (hips  of  war,  adlually  cruizing  Duchefne,p. 
along  the  coafl:  between  Pevenfey  and  Hafliings,  *^**^'^^'*' 
and  mafliers  of  the  fea,  while  the  navy  of  the 
duke  was  fliut  up  in  thofe  harbours.  It  was  there- 
fore very  difiicult  for  that  prince  10  receive  any  re- 
inforcements or  fupplies  ;  and  his  vidtory  iifelf  had 
confiderably  diminifhed  his  army.  How  many  of 
his  navy  were  (hips  of  war  we  are  not  well  informed, 
but  from  the  care  he  took  to  defend  it  by  fortifica- 
tions, one  may  reafonaWy  prefume  that  the  ftrength 
of  it,  at  leaft  at  this  time,  when  he  could  not  fpare 
any  number  of  his  land-forces  to  man  it,  was  not 
fufficient  to  contend  with  that  of  the  Englifli. 
Winter  was  approaching  ^  the  Normans  had  no 
magazines ;  and  confequently,  had  the  war  been 
protracted  till  that  fcafon,  the  means  of  procuring 
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f'lbfiftence  for  themfelves  and  their  horfes,  in  an 
enemy's  country,  could  not  eafily  have  been  found. 
T  di^^Sf '  ^^  ^'^^  greater  part  of  Harold's  army  had  been 
Angi.i.m/compofed  of  ftipendiary  and  mercenary  foldiers, 
^'  53-  the  main  ftrength  of  the  nation,  the  provincial 
militia,  was  ftill  ainioft  entire.  But,  to  ufe  that 
ftrength  with  efFeft,  another  leader  was  wanting, 
and  one  able  to  revive  the  fpiriis  of  Uie  people. 
This  might  poflibly  have  been  done  either  by  Ed- 
J^- ^**'lf^*  win,  or  by  Morcar.  Tho(e  earj^p  had  not  accom- 
i.iii.f.57  panied  Harold  to  Haftings,  having  been  left,  by 
*^59-  his  orders,  to  bring  to  London  the  booty  taken 
from  the  Norwegians.  As  (bon  as  they  heard  of 
his  death  they  afpired  to  the  crown  :  but  finding 
the  nobility  more  inclined  to  efeft  Edgar  Atheling, 
they  were  lb  difgufted,  that  they  prefently  after- 
wards withdrew  from  London,  and  went  into  Nor- 
thumberland ;  propofing  to  aft,  in  that  country, 
as  fuiure  events  ftiould  direft  them.  Indeed  it  is 
(trange,  that  in  fuch  an  emergency,  one  of  thefe 
two  potent  noblemen  (hould  not  have  been  chofen 
to  fupply.  the  lofs  of  Harold,  rather  than  Edgar 
Atheling:  every  reafon,  which  before  had  deter- 
mined the  nation  to  deny  the  crown  to  the  latter, 
urging  them  now,  ftill  more  forcibly,  to  give  it  to 
one  of  years  and  abilities  equal  to  the  weight  of  it, 
and  who  had  courage  to  defiend  it  in  the  moft  pe- 
rilous circumftances.  But  neither  of  the  brothers, 
nor  any  other  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  was  fo  fupe- 
rior  to  the  reft  in  the  luftre  of  his  family,  in  the 
ftrength  of  his  alliances,  or  in  the  fame  of  his  ex- 
ploits, as  Harold  had  been  :  and  therefore  the  pride 
and  emulation  of  others  would  not  yield  to  the 
exaltation  of  any  one  of  the  greateft  above  his 
peers.  This  produced  a  difpofiiion  in  favour 
of  Edgar,  who  alone  had  any  claim  of  hereditary 
right.  And  they  could  hardly  have  taken  a  better 
part,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  they  had  appointed  ^ 
^xo^T  guardian  or  proleSlor^  to  affift  him  in  the 
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government  during  his  nonage :  for,  in  order  to 
relift  fuch  an  enenny,  as  then  was  triumphant  in 
the  midrt  of  their  country,  a  delegation  at  leaft  of 
the  royal  authority  to  fome  perfon  more  mature  in 
age  and  capacity  was  undoubtedly  neceflary  :  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  expedient,  to  which 
they  had  not  been  accuftomed,  was  ever  propofed. 
Mod  of  the  bifliops  now  began  to  avow  an  inclina-  v.  Maimft 
tion  to  receive  the  duke  of  Normandy,  whofe  pre-  *'  *"*  ^'  5^* 
tendons  bad  been  graced  with  the  approbation  of 
the  pope  ;  and  the  temporal  lords,  being  difabled, 
by  this  unhappy  diffenfion,   from  fupporting  the 
choice  which  they  had  haftily  made,  were  doubtful 
and  fludtuating  in  all  their  meafures.  Little  time  to 
deliberate  was  allowed  them  by  the  duke.  Very  foon  ^'l^^^* 
after  his  vidtory  over  Harold,  he  befieged  Dover  g.  noto' 
caftle,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  communication  with  ^^Ser^^uV 
France  and  Flanders,  as  well  as  to  provide  againft  fob  aao. 
any  change  of  fortune,  by  leaving  behind  him  no  '^^' 
fortrefs  which  could  obftruft  his  retreat.      The 
place  was  crowded  with  foldiers  -,  but  fuch  confter- 
nation  had  feized  them,  that  they  furrendered  it  to 
him  without  refiftance :  and,  when  he  had  taken 
it)  be  added  to  its  fortifications  fuch  works,  as  he 
thought  wanting.     This  detained  him  eight  days, 
during  which  a  dyfentery,  produced  by  an  intem- 
perate ufe  of  the  meat  and  water  there,  deftroyed 
many  of  his  foldiers,  and  a  greater  number  was 
left   fick  at  his  departure  from  thence,  which  he 
would  not  delay  any  longer,  as  he  well  knew  the 
oeceffity  of  following  clofely  the  blow  he  had  given, 
and  attacking  the  capital  before  it  had  leifure  to 
recover  from  its  terror.     Not  far  from  Dover  he 
was  met  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  county 
af  Kent,  who  fworc  fealty  to  him  and  gave  him 
[loftages.     No  obftacle   therefore  remaining,    he 
purfued    his   march   towards   London,    with   the 
seated  expedition  •,  but  was  feized  on   his  way 
iinth  a  violent  fit  of  fxcknefs.     His  friends  were 
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much  alarmed  :  yet  fearing  that  his  army  might 
be  ill  iupplied  wiih  provifions  in  the  place  where  he 
fickened,  and  that  any  (top  at  this   time  would 
greaily  hurt  his  affairs,  infirm  as  he  was  he  went 
on,  till  he  came  within  a  little  diftance  from  Lon- 
don.    A  vaft  number  of  foldiers  had  repaired  to 
that  city,  after  the   battle  of  Haftings,  from   all 
parts  of  England,  who,  together  with  the  citizens 
and  the  nobility  adembled  there,  might  have  long 
defended  it,  and  have  given  time  to  the  reft  of 
their  countrymen  to  arm  and  recover  their  fpirits  : 
but  fuch  was  the  imprelfion  which  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  the  difcomfiture  of  his  army,  had  made 
v.Piaiven.  Qn  their  minds,    that  a  very  numerous  body  of 
Itfipit.  *  them,  which  had  Tallied  out  from  the  fuburbs,  to 
attack  an  advanced  party  of  five  hundred  Norman 
horie,  was  repulfed  with  great  lofs;  and  all  the 
buildings  on  that  fide  of  the  river  were  burnt. 
After  this  adion,  the  duke,  finding  no  enemy  to 
oppofe  him,  proceeded  along  the  fouthern  banks  of 
the  Thames  as  high  as  to  Wallingford,  and  paffing 
over  it  there  turned  eaftwards,  with  an  intention 
to  march  through  Middlefex,  and  aflault  London 
on  that  fide,  which  was  not  fecured  by  the  river. 
Stigand  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  being  averfe  to 
the  Normans,  and  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
had  concurred  with  the  nobility  in  their  .defire  of 
placing  Edgar  Atheling  on  the  throne,  againft  the 
will  of  his  brethren  :  but  feeing   no  longer   any 
hope  of  fupooriing  that  eledtion,  he  went  and  re- 
nounced  it,  by  iubmitting   himfelf  to  William  •, 
which  example  was  foon  followed  by  all  the  tem- 
^:^^'...   pi>ral  lords  allociatcd   with   him;   and   when   the 
r/^oilVub  duke  came  in  fight  of  London,  the  chief  inhabi- 
»nn.  1066,   tants  of  that  city  furrendered  it  to  him,  and  gave 
him  the  hoftages  he  required  to  fecure  their  fidelity. 
Laflly,  Edgar  himfelf,  finding  in  his  mind  no  r^- 
fources  againft  the  ill  (late  of  his  fortune,  delivered 
up  to  William  his  perfon  and  kingdom.    Thus 
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nded  the  goverment  of  the  Saxons  in  England, 
wo  hundred  and  thirty  feven  years  after  the  unfting 
»f  the  heptarchy,  and  fix  hundred  and  feven  teen 
iftcr  the  landing  of  Hengift  and  Horfa,  their  firll 
caders  or  princes. 

William  received  Edgar  Atheling  with  the  faireft 
ippearances  of  regard  and  afFedtion ;  and  fo  far 
vas  he  from  grounding  his  own  title  to  the  crown 
ipon  a  fuppofed  right  of  conqueft^  that  he  ufed  his 
jtmoft  endeavours  to  eftablifli  the  norion   of  his 
3eing  heir  to  King  Edward^  from  the  appointment  of 
'bat   monarch.     The   Englifh  nobles  and  prelates 
who  had  reconciled  themfelves  to  him,  and   the 
:hief  citizens  of   London,    adopting   this   notion, 
entreated  him  to  be  crowned  without  delay ;  which, 
at  firrt,  he  feemed  to  decline,  objecting,  that  peace 
was  not  yet  fettled,  and  declaring,  that  he  dejired  ^^^  ^^^*''' 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  more  than  the  crown  :  Duds,  p.* 
words  very  different  from  the  language  of  a  con-  *^5- 
jueror^  and  proper  to  allay  the  fears  of  thofe,  who 
dreaded  the  violence  of  a   military  government. 
But  confidering  afterwards,  that,  in  confequence  of 
his  being  crowned  king,  all  perfoi^.s  would  be  more 
afraid  of  rebelling  againft  him,  and   more  eafily 
cruflied,  if  they  did,  he  yielded  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  Euglifh  and  Normans,  and  was  crowned  ^-  ^-  *^^- 
in    Weftminfter-abbcy   on   Chriftmas-day   of  the 
year  one  thoufand  and  fixty  fix,  not  without  the  vi^- ^»^^*v. 
appearance  and  form  of  an  eledion,  or  free  ac-Dud«,V 
knowledgment  of  his  claim  :  for  the  archbiOiop  ^^^5*^*j^- 
of  York  and  the  bilhop  of  Couiance,  who  officia-  vit.  i.  iii. 
ted  in  the  ceremony,  feparately  demanded  of  the  p*  s®^* 
nobility,  prelates,  and  people  of  both  nations,  who 
were  prelent  and  aflifting,  whether  tbty  ^^^»^^^  v.  Piaav. 
that  he  Jhould  reign  over  them  ?  and,  with  joyful  etOrdenc. 
acclamations,  they  anlwered,  that  they  did.    Before  ^^^^}l^^, 
he  afcended  the  throne  he  made  a  compaft  with  his  Libr.Eiien.; 
new   fubjeds,  by   his  coronation   path,  the  fame  cuudi^"^i°* 
y^ith  that  of  the  Saxon  kings.     Nor  did  he  imme-3  F*or.'  ' 

— *^  Wigor. 
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diatcly  violate  this  folemn  engagement :  but  dif- 
penfed  to  all  impartial  juftice,  and  even  conferred 
great  favours  on  the  Englifh,  till  fome,  who  had 
not  yet  fubmitted  to  his  government,  particularly 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  whofe  power  he  feared  the 
moft,  voluntarily  came  in  and  paid  him  obedience. 
He  alfo  encouraged  intermarriages  between  the 
Normans  and  Englifh ;  and  feemcd  to  wifli  to 
make  them  one  people.  So  that,  although  he  had 
really  no  right  to  the  crown  when  firft  he  claimed 
it,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  acquired  one,  after  the 
death  of  Harold,  from  the  confent  of  the  nation, 
given  chearfully,  and  with  marks  of  mutual  kind- 
nefs  and  afFeftion  between  him  and  his  fubjefts. 
Indeed  he  foon  afterwards  confifcated  the  eftates  of 
all  the  Englifh  who  had  fought  againil  him  at 
Haftings,  and  gave  them  to  the  Normans  or  other 
foreigners  in  his  (ervice ;  an  adt  of  injuftice,  but 
coloured  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding ;  Harold's  eleftion  being  called  ufurpaiion^ 
and  his  adherents  accounted  rebels  to  William  their 
fovereign  :  which  opinion,  however  groundlefs,  was 
then  wifely  taken  up  and  admitted  by  the  nation, 
that  England  might  appear  to  be  governed  by  this 
prince  under  the  fair  and  peaceful  title  of  a  lawful 
fucceflion,  and  not  under  one  fo  deftruftive  to  all 
liberty  as  that  of  conqueft.  Nor  were  the  forfei- 
tures due  to  him  for  this  fuppofed  treafon,  or  any 
PiatY.  p.  other  penalties  incurred  by  the  guilt  of  it  in  the 
?®'*  fenfe  of  the  law,  extended  any  further,  at  the  be- 

ginning of  his  reign,  than  to  thofe  who  had  adlually 
oppofed  him  in  arms.  This  was  all  the  indulgence 
be  could^  (hew  to  the  Englifli,  without  paffing  a 
general  adt  of  grace  and  oblivion  ;  from  which  he 
ivas  hindered  by  the  promife  he  had  made  to  all 
the  chiefs  of  his  army,  that  he  would,  if  vidtorious, 
reward  their  fervices  in  this  war,  with  lands  and 
honours  in  England.  Thefe  confifcations  enabled 
jbim  to  perform  that  promife  in  part :  but  many 

more 
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more  were  ftill  wanting  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of 
fuch  a  number  of  foreigners,  as,  not  being  willing* 
to  rely  upon  the  Englifh,  he  thought   it  necelTary 
to  retain  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
power.     That  want  was  fupplied  by  feveral  in(ur-  Huntincdo°i 
reftions,  and  confpiracies  againft  his  government,  infineOui. 
to  which  the  nobility  of  England  were  afterwards ^j^^"*^"^' 
driven  by  the  iniquity  of  his  minifters,  whofe  guilt  fub  ann. 
he  to^>k  on  himfelf  by  paying  no  regard  to  ihejuft  iu^p^gp. 
complaints  of  his  fubjeds. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Englifli  was  yet  unconqnered. 
Though  they  had  fubmitted  to  the  government  of 
a  foreigner,  they  would  not  endure  the  yoke  of  a 
tyrant.  But  their  attempts  to  recover  rheir  liberiy  j5^j,^]^„*^'^' 
were  tumultuary,  and  void  of  counfel  or  union,  1067,  lo^s, 
ill  concerted,  ill  timed,  and  weakly  managed.  '°^5' 
Th-j  king,  on  the  contrary,  was  vigilant,  prudent, 
well  (trved  by  his  officers,  yet  continually  attend- 
irYg  to  his  bufmefs  himfelf,  indefatigable  in  labour, 
fercnc  in  danger,  and  as  formidable  by  his  policy 
as  by  his  arms.  There  is  no  method  to  render  a 
tyranny  fecure  and  ftrong  which  he  did  not  put  in 
pradlice,  eftablifhing  garrifbns  of  foreign  troops  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  bridling  the  towns  with 
forts  and  caftles,  gaining  to  his  fide  the  braveft  of 
his  enemies  by  pardons  and  favours,  if  they  would 
fubmit  to  his  defpotifm  ;  and  deftroying  the  reft, 
without  mercy;  fometimes  employing  the  moft 
generous  clemency,  fometimes  the  moft  terrible 
and  barbarous  cruelty,  as  he  thought  they  would 
beft  conduce  to  ferve  his  ends. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  this  reign  Edgar  Atheling  f**Mj''"^* 
was  perfuaded  to  fly  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  i' ".'58. 
received  with  cordial  friendfhip  by  Malcolm  Can-  F»orcM.wi- 
more,  who  foon  afterwards  married  the  lady  Mar  fnn°'3^8 
garet,  his  fifter,  and,  in  concert  with  the  Englifti,  JJJ^^,^  ^ 
crtdeavoured  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  his  an-  fub  anni 
ceftors.     He  was  alfo  aided  by  troops,  which  hisj^^o** 
party  obtained  for  him  from  Sueno  the  Second, 
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king  of  Denmark.     But  this  confederacy  fervcd 
only  to  cncreafe  the  calamities  of  the  miferablc 
*Engli(h,  who  exafperated  a  tyranny  they  could  not 
fubdue :  all  their  efforts  were  baffled  ;   and  Mal- 
colm, being  afraid  that  he   might  lofe   his  own 
kingdom,  was  forced  to  fue  for  a  peace  and  do  ho- 
^mage  to  William.     Edgar,  who  was  of  a  temper 
which  felt  more  uneafinefs  in  contending  with  ad- 
verfity  than  fubmitting  to  a  meannefs,  entered  again 
into  a  treaty  with  that  monarch,  or  (as  fome  authors 
fay)  yielded  himfelf  up  without  conditions :  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  he  had  at  lead  an  afliirancc 
of  a  pardon.     William   received  him  with  kind- 
nefs,  thinking  him  rather  an  objedt  of  pity  and 
y.Ord.vii.  contempt,  than  of  vengeance  or  fear.     But  he  did 

l.iv.  fub  ann.  rv  .        i       r  °  •  i     -r-  i     •  %    -k  m 

1068  et  not  act  m  the  fame  manner  with  Edwm  and  Mor- 
>  1070.  car.  To  the  former  of  thefe  earls  he  had  promifcd 
to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  ^when 
firft  the  two  brothers  capitulated  with  them.  Yet 
though,  by  performing  that  promife,  he  would  have 
endeared  himfelf  greatly  to  the  Engli(h,  and  pro- 
moted an  union  between  them  and  the  Normans^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  principal  objedt  of 
his  policy,  he  broke  his  word.  Provoked  at  this, 
and  at  the  wrongs  and  complaints  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  mad'.'  fome  motions  towards  a  revolt, 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  fixty  eight :  but  it 
feems  that  they  ad\ed  too  haftily  :  for  the  foreign 
fuccours,  they  expected,  not  being  ready  to  join 
them,  and  William  advancing  upon  them,  they  laid 
down  their  arms ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
feemingly  reconciled  to  them,  and  they  were  conti- 
nued in  their  earldoms.  He  knew  better  when  to 
pardon  than  they  did  when  to  rebel.  The  next 
year  there  was  a  great  infurredtion  of  the  Englifh, 
ftrengthened  by  the  afliftance  of  Scotland  and 
Denmark.  Gratitude  to  the  king  for  his  late  cle- 
mency to  them  prevented  Edwin  and  Morcar  from 
taking  any  part  in  this  revolt  j   which  if  they  had 
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done,  it  might  have  turned  the  fcale  againft  him. 
Such  a  condud,  they  flattered  themfelves,  would 
gain  his  affedtion :  but  it  is  hard  to  remove  the 
jealoufy  of  a  tyrant ;  and  they  who  are  the  objefis 
of  it  can  never  be  fafe,  unlets  by  dethroning  him, 
or  leaving  his  kingdom.     Morcar,  finding  himfelf 
fufpedted,  and  fearing  imprifonment,  retired   for 
(afety  to  the  ifle  of  Ely,  which  the  king  having  be- 
fieged,  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  him,  upon  affu- 
rances  of  good  treatment  from  (ome  who  were 
commiiTioned  to  negotiate  with  him  :  but  in  breach 
of  that  promife  he  was  thrown  into  prifon.     His 
brother  Edwin,  having  in  vain  implored  the  aid  of 
the  Welch  and  the  Scotch,  as  well  as  of  the  now- 
dlfpirited  Englidi,  and  no  longer  hoping  to  continue 
with  fafety  in  England,  endeavoured  to  eicape  into 
Scotland,  but  was  killed  in  his  flight  by  the  perfi- 
dious hands  of  three  of  his  mofl:  intimate  and  truf- 
ted  friends.     His  character   was  fo  amiable,  that 
the  Normans  themfelves  bewailed  his  death ;  and 
when  the  traitors  who  murdered  him,  expefting  a 
great   reward,  brought  his  head  to  the  king,  he 
wept,  as  Caefar  did  over  Pompey's,  and  infliantly 
baniflied  them  from  his  realm.     Morcar  remained 
in  drift  cuftody,  till  a  death  bed  repentance,  taking 
oflTthe  glofs  which  policy  had  thrown  upon  injufticc 
and  perfidy,  induced  the  king  to  fct  him  free.    But 
as  foon  as   that  monarch  was  dead,  and  William 
Rufus  returned  to  England,  the  latter  thought  it 
expedient  to  deprive  him  again  of  his  liberty,  for 
fear  the  Englifh  fliould  incline  to  make  him  their 
fovereign  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever 
rcleafed  from  that  confinement. 

The  Engliftiman,  whom  William  the  Firft  mod: 
confided  in  and  favoured,  was  WaltheofF,  eldeft  (on 
to  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland,  famous  for  his 
vidlory  over  the  tyrant  of  Scotland,  Macbeth. 
This  nobleman  had  performed  fuch  extraordinary  MAim(b.de 
jjdions  of  valour,  in  defending  the  caftle  of  York,  JIJ^'sVs^ 
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beficged  by  the  Normans,  that  the  king's  anger 
againft  the  rebel  was  changed  into  eftcem  and  af- 
fedlion  for  the  Ibldier ;  infomuch  that,  being  defir- 
ous  to  attach  him  to  his  fervice,  he  not  only  par- 
doned him,  but  gave  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Ju- 
dith, his  niece,  and  with  her  the  two  earldoms  of 
Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  befides  that  of  Nor- 
thumberland, which  his  father  had  enjoyed.     Yet 
after  having  received  all  thcfe  favours,  the  higheft 
that  a  prince  could  confer  on  a  fubjeft,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  confpiracy  with  Radulph  de   Guader, 
earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Roger  earl  of  He- 
reford, who,  upon  fome  difcontent  againft  the  king^ 
of  which  we  have  not  a  clear  account,  plotted  to- 
gether to  dethrone  him,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  while  he  was  detained  out  of  England  by 
SeeFior.     his  foreign  affairs.     According  to  moft  of  our  hifto- 
D^ineCIj  ^«t  ^"^'^^^  Waltheoff  was  drawn  in,  to  confent  to  this 
Hoveden*.     rebellion,  when  he  was  heated  with  wine,  in  the 
^"^  *"°*o7<.  ^'^^  ^^  ^  ^^^%  which  the  earl  of  Hereford  made  on 
ct  M^mfl).  the  marriage  of  his  fifter  with  Radulph  de  Guader. 
uifupra.      gyj  ji^gy   would   hardly  have   ventured   to  open 
themfelves,  with  fo  unguarded  a  freedom,  to  one 
whom  the  ftrongeft  obligations  of  alliance  and  gra- 
titude bound  fo  faft  to  the  kjng,  if  they  had   not 
before  been   well  aflured  of  his  difpofition  to  join 
s«  H.Hun-  them  :  which  makes  me  believe  what  is  affirmed  by 
T^^i  wiL  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  that  the  counfels  of  Wal- 
Reg.*nn.9.  thcoff  bduced  thc  earl  pf  Norfolk  to  this  ra(h  un- 
dertaking.    From   what    motives  he    gave  thofe 
vid.  Autho-  counfels  it  is  hard  to  conceive ;  unlefs  a  padionate 
resciuMtut  j^^jj.^  of  freeing  his  country  from  the  tyranny  it 
chr  .n.  stx.  groaned  under  overcame  in  his  mind  thc  fenfe  of 
i"o*7s?"*      ^"  ^^'^^''  ^^^i^s,  how  facred  (bever,  and  even  all  rc- 
Ord.vit.     llraints  of  prudence.     But  that  heroic  enthufiafm, 
1m.' 1073.  ^^  he  was  poflTeffed  with  it,  loft  its  power  over  his 
mind  before  the  confpiracy  was  ripe  for  execution. 
Whether  he  feared  that  fome  of  the  company,  in 
whofe  prefence  it  had  been  too  indifcreetly  divulg- 
ed, 
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cd,  fliould  betray  it  to  William,  or  whether  he  was 
really  ftruck  with  rcmorfe,  he  went  and  difcevered 
it  to  Lanfranc  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  go  immediately  to  the  king  and  im- 
peach the  confpirators.     He  did  (b,  but  concealed 
from  him  his  own  confent  to  the  treafon.     In  the 
mean  while,  his  confederates,  finding  themfelvcs  de- 
tedled,  took  up  arms  in  their  counties :  but  this 
hafty  rifmg  was  fubdued,  without  any  difficulty,  by 
the  king's  miniflers,  in  his  abfence.     When  that 
prince  returned  into  England,  he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  fhare  that  earl  WaltheofF  had  in  the 
confpiracy,  whereupon  he  ordered  him  to  be  arreC 
ted.    Radulph  de  Guader  had  efcaped,  by  flying 
out  of  the  kingdom  :  but  the  earl  of  Hereford 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment ;  the 
memory  of  his  father,  William's  favourite  fervant, 
faving  him  from  a  worfe  punifliment,  which  the 
other  confpirators  fufFered  by  fentence  of  law.  The 
king  feemed  difpofed  even  to  grant  him  his  liberty 
after  a  fhort  confinement,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his 
kindnefs,  fent  him  a  rich  prefent  of  garments  from 
his  own  wardrobe  :  but  he  threw  them  into  the  ^ 

fire  :  upon  which  the  angry  monarch  fwore  that  he 
would  never  releafe  him,  and  kept  his  oath.  Wal- 
theofF was  beheaded,  notwithdauding  the  merit  of 
the  difcovcry  he  had  made.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  his  wife,  being  grown  weary  of  him,  was  the 
caufe  of  his  death,  by  giving  an  evidence  to  her 
uncle  which  aggravated  his  fault.  The  treafon  he  v.  Maimib. 
had  committed  was  alledged  as  an  argument  for  "^  "'"' 
excluding  all  his  countrymen  from  any  offices  of 
power  or  truft :  though  the  earl  of  Hereford's  per- 
fidy would  have  been  as  good  a  reafon  for  exclud- 
ing all  Normans.  Earl  Coxo,  an  Englifhman,  had 
been  fo  faithful  to  William,  that  he  was  murdered 
by  the  hands  of  fome  of  his  own  vaflTals,  becaufe 
he  would  not  join  with  them  in  taking  up  arms 
sgainll  the  government ;  and  in  the  third  ^ar  of 

that 
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idem.iiii.  that  king,  when  the  fons  of  Harold,  with  forces 
f*58.*59.     from  Denmark  and  Ireland,  had  landed  in  England, 
they  were  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  an  army  of  Eng- 
lifh,  under  the  condud  of  Ednoth,  who  had  been 
matter  of  the  horfe  to  their  father,  and  who  loft  his 
life  in  the  adion.     William  was  alfo  fcrvcd  very 
faithfully  by   that  people,  in  fome  foreign   wars, 
which  I  (hall  fay  more  of  hereafter.     It  muft  how- 
ever be  confeffed,   that   WaltheofF's   ingratitude 
might  naturally  fuggeft  to  that  prince  more  caution 
and  diffidence,  with  refped  to  their  nobility  i  tho* 
it  cannot  juftify  his  withdrawing  from  them  all  fa- 
vour and  truft  in  the  government  of  their  country. 
Euftace  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  fought  under 
ord.  vit.    his  orders  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  quarrelled  with 
»Jj-^«^^    him  foon   afterwards,  and  attempted  to  fur  prize 
Dover  caflle,  in  concert  with  the  Englifh  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  who,  having  been  the  firft  to  fub- 
mit  to  his  government,  were  alfo  the  firft  to  rcfift 
his  tyranny.     But  the  enterprize  failed,  and  be  was 
eafily  reconciled  to  the  earl  of  Bologne,  whofc  en- 
mity might  have  proved  troublefome,  and  danger- 
ous to  him,  had  it  continued  :  that  town  being  very 
commodioufly   fituated   to  afTift   infurredions   in 
Kent  and  otjier  counties  adjacent  to  London,  while 
his  arms  were  employed,  as  they  often  were,  in  the 
north.     And  if,  by  the  encouragement  of  fuch  a 
foreign  aid,  the  capital  had  revolted,  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  prevent  a  general  defedion  of 
the  whole  nation.     Senfible  of  this  he  governed 
that  city  with  a  gende  hand,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  afTedions  of  the  citizens,  and  granted  a  charter 
confirming  to  them  the   benefit  of  their  ancient 
immunities,  cuftoms  and  laws,  with  a  promife  of  his 
royal  protedion  ;  which  had  fo  good  an  efFcd,  that 
they  never  would  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  trea- 
fon  againft  him,  but  by  their  fidelity  contributed 
greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  his  government. 
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The  enemy  of  whofe  power  he  fecmed  to  be 
moft  afraid,  and  who  indeed,  if  he  had  executed  f^^l""^' 
the  fchemes  he  had  formed,  might  have  niakeji  i.iii.f.59,' 
his  throne,  was  Canute  the  Fourth,  king  of  Den-  f^.iroPion. 
mark.     This  prince,  having  fucceedcd  to  Harold  tan.  Hia. 
his  brother  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  eighty,  ^*"' 
and  being  of  a  warm  and  cnterprizing  fpirit,  re- 
folved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  .the  kingdom  of 
England,  which  he  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance 
from  Canute  the  Great.     During  the  whole  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confcffor,  Denmark  had  been  fo 
agitated  with  inteftinc   diffenfions,  that  its-  fove- 
rcigns  had  no  leifure  to  think  of  this  ifland.     It 
has  been   mentioned  before,  that,  upon  the  firft 
alarm  of  the  Norman  invafion,  Sueno  the  Second 
aflifted  Harold  with  a  body  of  troops  ;  which  fhews 
that  he  had  then  no  dcfign  of  purfuing  the  claim 
of  his  predeceflbrs  :  and  though,  when  the  Englifli 
took  up  arms  againft  William,  he  fent  a  great  force 
to  join  the  malecontents,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  other  purpofe,  than  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Harold,  his  relation  and  friend ;  for  alt 
his  confederates,  both  Englifti  and  Scotch,  intended 
to  fct  the  crown  of  England  on  the  head  of  Edgar 
Atheling  :  but,  whatever  his  purpofe  might  be,  he 
was  very  ill  ferved  by  the  generals  he  employed  in 
this  expedition,  and  alfo  in  another,  pofterior  to 
this  ;  both  enterprizes  being  defeated,  not  by  the 
fteel,  but  the  gold  of  William,  who  corrupted  the 
leaders.     Canute,  the  Son  of  Sueno,  had  ferved 
therein  as  a  volunteer,  though  he  was  then  too 
young  for  the  chief  command.     As  he  knew  that 
the  Englilh   were  exceedingly  difcontented,   and 
could  no  longer  retain  their  attachment  to  Edgar 
Atheling,  who  had  fo  meanly  given  up  his  preten- 
fions,  he  flattered  himfelf,  and  perhaps  wasaflured 
by  a  fecret  intelligence  with  many  among  them, 
that  they  would  fubmit  to  his  government,  if,  be- 
ing now  king  of  Denmark,  he  would  aflift  them  to 

(hake 
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(hake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  Normans.     He  was 
al(b  Simulated  to  this  attempt  by  Robert  earl  of 
fceUlnlKr^  Flanders,  furnamed  Le  Frifon,  whofe  daughter  he 
R^lci*  ^^^  married,  and  who,  though  brother-in-law  to 
mnnk.        William^  defired  his  deftrudion.     The  caufe  of  (b 
J*^"{^'-    bitter  enmity  between  them  was  this.     Robert  was 
the  ftcond  fon  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  and  during 
his  father's  life,  had  acquired  the  government  of 
the  earldom  of  Friefland,  which  then  comprehended 
the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by  marry- 
ing the  widow  of  the  laft  ear!  :  but  the  elder  fon, 
who  had  fucceeded  to  Baldwin  in  Flanders,  and 
was  the  (ixth  earl  of  that  name,  made  war  upon 
Robert,  either  out  of  ambition  to  annex  thofe  conti- 
guous dominions  to  his  own,  or  inftigated  by  a  per- 
fonal  rancour  againfl:   him :    in  which  unnatural 
quarrel  being  defeated  and  flain,  he  left  two  minor 
fons,  whom  he  had  by  his  will  recommended  to  the 
care  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  his  coufm-german, 
and  ot  William  Fitz-ofborn,  earl  of  Hereford.  This 
nobleman  was  of  a  family  allied  to  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  and  of  a  fpirit  as  courageous  as  that 
of  his  mafter,  having  been  the  firft  of  his  counfel- 
lors  who  adviied  him  to  make  his  attempt  upon 
England,  and  the  man  to  whofe  alTiftance  he  was 
chiefly  obliged  for  his  fuccefs  in  that  enterprize 
Thefe  fervices  were  rewarded  with  the  earldom  of 
Hereford,  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  the  firll  place  in 
the  adminiflration  of  England  and  Normandy : 
Maimfl).  dc  but  he  now  entertained  fWl  higher  views  of  ambi- 
w;lj.iii.  ^JQj^^  propofing  to  marry  the  widow  of  Baldwin 
Fior.wi-    the  Sixth,  who  was,  in  her  own  right,  countefs  of 
^;"/^V   Hainault.     Fired  with  that  hope  he  moft  willingly 
onkric.vit.  Undertook  the  defence  of  her  fon,  the  young  earl  oi 
1.  l▼.^5a  •  Flanders,  againfl  his  uncle,  who,  being  affifled  by  a 
league  with  the  emperor,  and  by  a  confiderable  fac- 
tion of  the  Flemings  thcmfelves,  had  invaded  that 
earldom.     But  expofing  himfelf  too  incautioufly 
he  fell  into  an  ambulh,  and,  after  having  fought 

very 
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very  bravely,  was  killed  in  the  adtion,  together 
with  the  prince  he  came  to  aid.  His  death  was  a 
moft  (enfible  grief  to  his  matter,  who  loved  him 
from  the  fympathy  that  there  was  in  their  minds, 
being  too  great  himfelf  to  take  umbrage  at  the 
greatnefs  of  a  fervant,  in  whom  he  had  always  found 
gratitude,  fidelity  and  obedience  :  but  the  Englifh 
were  glad  ;  for  of  them  he  had  been  a  very  cruel  Of<i-  vit. 
opprcflor,  ading  in  his  office  of  Jufticiary  of  Eng-  ^^qI\  ^^^^^/' 
land,  cfpecially  when  the  king  was  out  of  the  realm,  Huntined.in 
more  like  a  general  giving  laws  to  the  conquered,  ^"*^"^'* 
than  a  chief  magidrate  adminiftring  juftice  to  his 
fellow  fubjeAs.  They  now  had  the  confolation  to 
fee  this  great  inftrument  of  tyrannical  power  cut 
off  at  once  in  all  the  pride  of  his  fortune  -,  which 
Toothed  their  refentments,  and  looked  as  if  divine 
vengeance  had  done  them  that  juftice  they  could 
not  obtain  for  themfelves.  The  king  of  France, 
who  had  concurred  with  the  defires  of  the  countefs 
of  Hainault  in  calling  Fitz-ofborn  to  aflitt  the  earl 
of  Flanders,  his  ward,  upon  their  being  thus  flain 
together,  was  perfuaded  by  Robert,  an  artful  man, 
to  marry  his  daughter-in-law  Bertha,  and  confirm 
him  in  the  pofleiiion  of  the  earldom  of  Flanders. 
The  countefs,  who  faw  her  furviving  fon  made  a 
facrifice  to  this  agreement,  implored  the  prorc<5tion 
of  William  ;  whofe  magnanimity,  which  in  this  in- 
ftance  he  fcems  to  have  chiefly  confulted,  induced 
him  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  his  nephew.  Robert, 
out  of  revenge,  and  to  fecure  himfelf  thoroughly 
againft  that  king,  inftigated  his  fon-in-law,  Canute, 
to  attack  him  in  England,  offering  to  fupport  the  a.  d.  io^j. 
attempt  with  the  whole  ftrength  of  his  powerful 
earldoms.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
Canute*s  ambition  than  fuch  a  propofal.  Meafures 
being  accordingly  concerted  between  them,  the 
Danifti  monarch  provided  a  fleet  of  above  a  thou-  Maimft.  dt 
(and  fliips,  to  which  his  confederate  was  able  to  ^-^i*  Hi- 
join  fix  huiidred  more.    It  does  not  appear  what  ^*  ^' 

number 
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number  of  troops  they  intended  to  embark,  nor 

how  many  of  their  veflels  were  (hips  of  war  :  but 

William  was  fo  alarmed  at  their  enterprize,  that» 

in  addition  to  the  military  force  of  his  kingdom, 

locoipb.p.  he  hired  foreign  mercenaries  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 

79-  rope,  as  far  as  even  Spain,  and  brought  a  vaft  army 

of  them  over  into  England,  to  defend  him  againft 

this  formidable,  intended  invafion.     He  had  indeed 

fufficient  rcafon  to  exped  the  revolt  of  many  of  his 

fubje6ts,efpecially  thole  of  Danifli  race  ;  nor  could 

he  be  certain  that  they  would  not  be  aflilted  by  the 

dT^t^M  Welch  and  the  Scotch.     But  he  was  delivered  from 

A.  D.  io85.*  the  danger  he  fo  much  apprehended,  by  civil  di- 

CnmSnm    ^urbanccs  arifing  in  Denmark,  which  in  the  follow- 

Ponunum'.  log  year,  one  thoufand  and  eighty  fix,  occafioned 

™*-  '^^    the  murder  of  Canute,  who  fell  a  vidlim  to  the 

defire  he  had  fhewn,  with  more  zeal  than  difcre- 

tion,  of  forcing  his  people  to  the  payment  of  tythes, 

and  was  on  that  account  reputed  a  martyr,  fuppofed 

to  work  miracles,  and  fainted  by  Rome.     William 

na*i'T«!ft!  ^^  Malmfbury  fays,  that  he  had   impofcd  heavy 

R.  A.  £60.  fines  on  fome  of  his  nobles,  becaufe  he  fufpedted 

their  wives  of  having  by  witchcraft  raifed  contrary 

winds,  to  prevent  his  fleet  from  failing  to  England, 

and  fent  his  brother  Glaus  a  prifoner  to  Flanders 

upon  the  fame  charge.     The  fuperftition  of  the 

country  and  the  character  of  the  man  render  this 

very  credible  :  and   the  infcription  found  on  his 

tomb  at  Odenfee,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 

eighty  two,  afcribes  his  murder  to  bis  zeal  for  the 

Cbriflian  religion  and  love  of  juftice ;    by   which, 

undoubtedly,  his  difpute  with  his  fubje6ls  upon  the 

bufinefs  of  tythes,  and  vehement  purfuit  of  that 

point  againft  their  oppofition,  muft  be  underftood 

to  be  meant ;  with,  perhaps,  fome  allufion  alio  to 

thefe  profecutions. 

Among  the  many  grievances  complained  of  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Firft,  none  gave  more 
uneafinefs  than  the  inhuman  feverity.  of  his  foreft 

laws. 
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laws.     It  was  foitie  excufe  for  other  hard  and  un*' 
popular  adts,  that  they  appeared  to  be  neceflary  for 
the  fupport  of  his  government,  or  had  at  lead  a 
political  expediency  in  them  ;  but  by  this  he  dif- 
gulled  the  Englifh  and  even  the  Norman  gentry^ 
befides  opprefling  the  people,  and  impoverifliing 
the  country,  without  any  benefit  to  himfelf.     He 
ought  to  have  known  that  men  are  often  more  itri- 
tated  by  an  ungracious  reftraint  on  their  pleafures^ 
efpccialiy  thofe  which  cuftom  has  rendered  almofl: 
neceflary  to  them,  than  by  greater  oppreflions  in 
more  weighty  matters ;  and  that  the  mod  politick 
princes  have  been  particularly  defirous  of  employ- 
ing their  people  in  fports  and  amufements,  with  a 
view  to  take  off  their  thoughts  from  prying  too 
clofely  into  the  government,  or  gloomily  brooding 
over  their  own  difconients.     This  was  a  caution 
very  proper  in  his  fituation,  and  his  having  paid 
DO  regard  to  it  feems  to  have  been  a  confiderable 
error  in  judgment :  or  rather  it  is  a  proof  that  his 
paflion  for  hunting,  which  was  his  favourite  plea- 
fiire,  over-powered  his  reafon.     Nor  was  he  fatif- 
Ged  with  having  thus  confined  to  himfelf  the  vafl: 
traAs  of  foreft  that  he  found  in  this  kingdom ; 
bur,  to  make  a  new  one  in  Hampfhire,  laid  wafte 
a  country  of  above  thirty  miles  in  extent,  drove  out 
dl  the  inhabitants,  and  deftroyed  all  their  dwellings,  ^i^f*^^,^* 
not  fparing  even  the  churches,  as  much  as  he  af-  Fior.  wi.' 
forked  a  refoeft  for  religion  :  one  of  the  moft  hor-  f^i^^, 
rible  a£ts  ot  wanton  cruelty  recorded  in  hiftory,  if 
it  was  done  for  his  pleafure  only  ;  and  there  is  no  d^c^vJiii, 
srarrant  in  any  ancient  author  for  the  conjecture  of  •ndsddco.' 
ibme  modern  writers,  that  he  did  it  to  facilitate 
:lie  landing  of  forces  which  he  might  have  occafion 
3D  bring  over  from  Normandy,  by  thus  difabling 
Jie  Englifh  from  colleAing  tc^ether  or  maintaining 
my  forces  upon  that  coaft.     But  even'  admitting 
Ins  to  have  been  his  motive,  and  not  (as  I  rather 
lielieve)  that  the  new  foreft  lay  convenient  for  his 
Vol.  I.  E  palace 
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palace  at  Winchefter,  it  was  the  policy  of  a  bar- 
barous tyrant^  not  of  a  wife  or  good  king.     Great 
part  of  Yorkfliire,  and  all  the  counties  belonging 
to  England,  north  of  the  Number,  he  alfo  laid 
wade ;  that  the  Danes  or  the  Scotch  invading  thofe 
parts  of  his  kingdom  might  find  no  fubfiftence ; 
and  to  punifli  the  people  for  their  di&flfedtion  tp 
his  government,  without  regarding  what  numbers 
of  innocent  perfons  would  be  involved  in  that  de- 
f**v^'^^'**  ftrudion.     We  are  told,  even  by  one  of  the  Nor- 
^•'v.p.514,  ^^^  hiftorians,  who  fpeaks  of  it  with  horror,  that 
Hovfden  f  ^^^^  ^  hundred  thoufand    men,    women,    and 
258, 1^9. '  children,  perifhed  by  famine  in  thefe  ruined  coun- 
lo^^^et  In-  ^'^^-     ^^^  defolation  was  fucb^   that  for  above 
guiph,p.79.  fixty  miles,  where,  before*  t«her-e  had  been  many 
large  and  flourifhing  towns,  befides  a  great  num- 
ber of  villages  and  fine  country  feats,  not  a  fingle 
hamlet  was  to  be  feen !  the  whole  land  was  unculti- 
vated, and  remained  in  that  (late  even  till  the  reign 
seeMtimft.  of  king  Henry  the  Second !  fo  that  Attila  hitnfelf 
Lf.'*58.^^*  did  not  morejuftly  deferve  to  be  named  fJbe  Scourge 
of  God  than  this  mcrcilefs  Norman.    Indeed  nei- 
ther that  Hun,  nor  any  other  dieftroyer  of  nations, 
Qver  made  worfe  devaftations  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, than  he  did  in  his  own. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  none  of  the  Nor- 
mans, except  a  few  who  copfpired  with  Roger  earl 
of  Hereford  and  Radulpii  de  Guader,  (hould  havc; 
exprefled  the  leaft  difcontent  agait)(l  the  ar4?itrary 
proceedings  of  this  haughty  prince,  which  in  feve- 
ral  inftances  were  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  their 
own  native  rights  and  liberties,  than  with  th<^ 
of  the  Englifti.  Certainly  they  were  a  people  un- 
accuftomed  to  defpotifm,  and  not  of  a  tetnpor 
inclined  to  fubmit  to  it:  but  feveral  reafons  may 
be  given  to  account  for  that  pauence.  Under  a 
government  not  fully  fettled,  and  maintaining  itfelf 
more  by  the  fword  than  the  laws,  neceffity  of  ftate 
feems  to  require  and  to  judify  extraordinary  a£ts  of 

power, 
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power,  and  to  take  off  tbofe  reftraints  from  th^ 
royal  authority,  which  calmer  feafons  admit.    The 
Normans  knew  this  %  and  they  alfo  knew  that  the 
Englilh,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Danes,  were  ready 
to  avail  themfelves  of  any  diflenfion  between  them 
and  their  fbvereign.    They  had  likewife  particular 
tDotives  of  intereft,  which  bent  their  minds  to 
more  complaifance  than  would  otherwife  have  been 
natural  to  them,  and  foftened  the  flubbornnefs  of 
the  fpirit  of  liberty.     For,  as  the  lands  that  were 
taken  from  the  Engiifli  were  given  by  the  king  to 
the  foreigners  in  his  fervice,  not  all  at  once,  but  at 
many  different  times,  as  the  forfeitures  were  in- 
curred, and  in  fuch  proportions  to  each  as  he  plea- 
(edy  the  defire  of  profiting  more  and  more  by  his 
favour  kept  them  under  the  yoke  of  a  continued 
dependance.     And  to  thefe  checks  iipon  them  was 
$dded  that  awful  refpe£t  for  his  peribn  which  his 
illuftrious  adlions  and  fortune  infpired.    The  Ma- 
cedonians themfelves  grew  fervile  to  Alexander 
upon  the  throne  of  Darius.     Thus  the  Normans 
revered  in  the  conqueror  of  Harold,  and  the  mo- 
narch of  England,  that  glory  and  greatnefs,  which 
their  own  arms  had  enabled  him  to  acquire.     He 
appeared  (b  fit  to  command,  that  they  would  not 
difpute  how  far  they  were  bound  to  obey.    But 
though  they  acquiefced  under  a  prefent  excefs  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  they  took  effedlual  care  that 
their  rights  (hould  obtain  a  legal  eflablifhment.     A 
difttn&bn  is  to  be  made  between  the  government  of 
William  the  Firft,    which  was  very  tyrannical^ 
and  the  cor\ftUuim  eflabliftied  under  him  in  this  Jft^clj' 
king4om9  which  was  no  abfolute  monarchy,  but  conqLa.  ' 
an   ingraftment  of  the  feudal  tenures  and  other  vife^rS^. 
cuftoms  of  Normandy  upon  the  old  Saxon  laws  of  Diai.de 
Edward  the  ConfeflTor.    He  more  than  once  fwore  ^•"•^«^- 
to  maintain  thofe  laws,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  s««.Mttt. 
his  reign  confirmed  them  in  parliament ;  yet  not  FrethCT.Sl.' 
without  great  alterations,  to  which  the  whc^e  le-  joWts 
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giflature  agreed,  by  a  more  complete  introduflion 
of  the  ftrift  feudal  law,  as  it  was  pradtifed  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  which  produced  a  different  political  fyftcm, 
and  changed  both  power  and  property  ih  many  rc- 
fpefts ;  though  the  firft  principles  of  that  law,  and 
general  notions  of  it,  had  been  in  ufe  among  the 
Knglifh  fome  ages  before.  But  that  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft  was  not  (b  deftroyed  by  thefe  alterati- 
ons, as  fome  writers  have  fuppofed,  plainly  ap- 
pears by  the  very  ftatutes  that  William  ena£ted,  in 
one  of  which  we  6nd  an  exprefs  declaration, 
"  That  all  the  freemen  in  his  kingdom  (hould 
^'  hold  and  enjoy  their  lands  and  poflfeffions  free 
"  from  all  unjuft  exaftion  and  from  all  talli^; 
**  fo  that  nothing  (hould  be  exa(fted  or  taken  of 
"  tjiem  but  their  free  fervice,  which  they  by  right 
**  owed  to  the  crown  and  were  bound  to  perform.** 
It  is  further  faid,  **  That  this  was  ordained  and 
"  granted  to  them  as  an  hereditary  right  for  ever, 
*•  hy  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom  :'*  which 
very  remarkable  ftatute  isjuftly  ftyled  by  a  learned 
author,  Nathanael  Bacon,  ibe  firfi  Magna  Cbaria 
of  the  Normans.  And  it  extended  no  Icfs  to  the 
Engli/b  than  to  the  Normans,  But  it  was  ill  oh- 
ferved  by  William,  who  frequently  adted  as  if  his 
will  had  been  the  only  law  to  both  nations.  It 
mud  be  alio  allowed,  that  by  the  interpofition  of 
many  Mc/ne  Lords  between  the  crown  and  the 
people,  and  by  many  offices  of  judicature  and  mi- 
litary command  being  rendered  hereditary,  which 
under  the  Saxons  had  been  either  elective,  or 
granted  for  a  fhort  term,  the  conftitution  became 
more  ariftocratical  than  before,  more  unequally 
balanced,  and  in  Ibme  refpedts  more  oppreffive  to 
the  inferior  orders  of  freemen.  Nor  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  nobles  themfelves  to  be  envied.  For 
there  were  certain  burthens  annexed  to  this  fyftcm 
of  fiefs,  which,  as  they  naturally  grew  out  of  that 
policy)  were  impofed  on  the  higheft  vaflals  as  well 

as 
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as  on  the  lowefl,  and  were  more  grievous  than  any 
that  the  Saxons  had  borne  under  their  conftituti- 
on.  Of  what  nature  thefe  were,  and  under  what 
regulations  they  were  afterwards  laid,  to  prevent 
theabufe  of  them,  I  fhall  have  occafions  to  fhew 
more  fully,  during  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

The  lands  of  ihe  bilhops  and  greater  abbots,  Sce  Mat. 
which  had  been  held  before  in   Frankalmoigne^  orf^'*[o%. 
free  alms,  were,  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  p-s- 
legiflature,  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  declared  to  scetiroSei- 
bc  baronies^  and  bound  to  the  fame  obligations  of  jTEidrnT, 
homage  and  military  fervice,  as  the  civil  tenures  of 
the  like  nature,  agreeably  to  the  pradtice  in  Nor- 
mandy and  in  France.     Such  a  refolute  oppofition 
was  made  to  this  a£t  by  fome  of  the  Englifh  ab- 
bots, that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  realm  by 
the  king  on  that  account.     And  indeed,  if  he  had 
exempted   thefe  lands  from  the  policy,  to  which 
he  fubjeded  other  baronial  poflelFions,  it  would 
have  exceedingly  diminifhed  the  ftrength  of  his 
kingdom.      But  there    was    another    alteration, 
which  though  it  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  cflentially  hurt  the  commonwealth  :  I 
mean  the  feparating  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdidtions,  which  the  Saxon  biftiops  and  earls  Vid.chir- 
badexercifed  jointly  in  the  county  courts,  by  giv  •  uhiGuLl 
ing  the  bifhops  a  court  of  their  own,  for  the  fole  ^\i^u\,  ^ 
trial  of  fpiritual  matters   by   the  epifcopal  laws.  3^8-  Z9^* 
Though  this  was  done  under  a  fpecious  pretence  of 
reformation,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  confufion,  it 
proved   in  its  confequences  a  great  caufe  of  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  advancement 
of  their  power  beyond  its  due  bounds  :  for,  be- 
fidcs  the  partiality  with  which  they  proceeded,  on 
being  thus  left  to  themfelves,  they  foon  extended 
their  judicature  much  further  than  the  legiflature 
defigned,  including  many  caufes,  that  in  their  own 
nature  were  purely  civil,  under  the  notion  of  fpiri- 
E  3  tual 
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tual  matters^  or  (as  the  ftatute  terms  it;  cafes  he- 
longing  to  ibe government  of  fouls. 

The  king  had  indeed  reformed  the  epifcopal 
laws,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  as  the 
fame  ftatute  declares  ;  and  by  thofe  laws  fo  re- 
formed the  fpiritual  court  was  to  judge  :  but  the 
|)ope,  not  the  king,  was  really  fovereign  there  ; 
and  in  procefs  of  time  it  came  to  pafs,  that  what- 
ever canons  he  authorifed,  the  biftiops  received, 
^nd  proceeded  upon  them,  in  this  their  new  jurif- 
di6tion  :  which  could  never  have  happened,  if 
;hey  had  continued  as  formerly  in  the  lay  courts. 
The  only  remedy  againft  thefe  abufes  was  the  right 
of  prohibitions  and  appeals  to  the  crown  :  but  that 
^Ifo  was  foon  difputed  by  the  clergy.  In  all  pro- 
bability, the  fpiritual  court  had  been  before  efta- 
bli(hed  in  Normandy ;  and  this  was  a  fufficient  mo- 
tive to  the  king  for  introducing  it  into  England  : 
it  being  his  conftant  endeavour,  partly  from  policy 
and  partly  from  prejudice,  to  bring  the  whole  con- 
stitution to  as  near  ^  conformity  as  he  could  with 
the  Norman. 

Nor   was  this  the  only   inftance,  ia-^which*  his 
proceedings,  with   relation  to  the  government  of 
the  church  in  this  kingdom,deferve  to  be  cenfured. 
fiee  Etdm.    After   he  had  depreffed  and  almoft  deft royed  the 
p!i*9"**^*     Englifti  nobility,  ne  thought  his  defpotifm  would 
ingniphDu-  not  be  complete,  while  the  archbiftiop  of  Canter- 
Or^vhi.   bury  and  other  Englifli  bifliops  remained   in  their 
^'^"P*«^   fees :  to  deprive  them  of  which,  and  fill  up  the 
•on.  i^o"  vacancies  with  foreigners  devoted  to  his  own  will, 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  pope ;  and  invited  over 
three  legates,  to  be  the  minifters  of  this  alteration : 
for,  without  the  colour  and  aid  of  the  papal  pow- 
er, he  durft  not  fo  offend  the  clergy  of  England. 
Alexander  the  Second  was  very  glad  to  trjce  this 
occafion  of  bringing  that  church  into  a  ftate  of 
fubjedlion  to  Rome,  from   which  it  had  hitherto 
preferved  itfelf  free  beyond  mere  compliments  and 

forms 
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forms  of  refped.  The  legates  therefore  had  or- 
ders to  ferve  him  according  to  his  wiflies ;  and, 
none  difputing  what  he  agreed  to,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  exercife  fuch  an  authority  and  jurifdic- 
tion  in  England,  as  never  had  been  granted  to  any 
before.  In  return,  they  performed  their  commit- 
fion  fo  entirely  to  his  fatisfadion,  that,  upon  va- 
rious pretences,  with  more  regard  to  his  interefts 
and  thofe  of  Rome,  than  tojuiliceand  law,  they 
depofed  Stigand  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
all  the  other  Englifli  bifliops,  of  whom  he  was 
jealous  ^  leaving  hardly  any  but  Normans  and  fo- 
reigners, lately  promoted  by  himfelf,  or  who  had 
been  advanced  by  the  Norman  fadlion  in  King  Ed- 
ward's reign.  Several  Englifli  abbots  were  alfo 
deprived  of  their  abbeys,  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  end. 

Thus  did  a  confederacy  of  two  ufurping  powers  SeeEtdm. 
oppreis  the  rights  of  the  Englifli  church,  which,  &j^Vnou 
no  lefs  for  the  fake  of  the  crown  than  of  the  cler-  td  Eadm. 
gy,  William  would  have  flrongly  maintained,  ifnov.7.6f- 
he  had  not  been  feduced  by  the  prefent  fubfervi- sew.not.* 
ency  of  th8  papal  authority  to  his  own  particular  '^*^*"*' 
views  and  interefts.     For  he  knew  how  to  refift  it  swEpift. 
upon  other  occafions.     Notwithftanding  the  vio-  Greg-  ^• 
Icncc  with  which  Gregory  the  Seventh  oppofed  in-  9^3,*  u^'* 
veftitures  given  by  princes  to  biftiops  and  abbots, 
hefupported  the  ancient  rights  of  his  crown  in  that 
point,    and  all  other  prerogatives  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  which  his  predeceilbrs  in  Normandy  had 
enjoyed,  with  an   inflexible  firmnefs  ;  though  he 
had  to  do  with  a  pope,  who  boldly  aflcrted,  7hai 
all  civil  power  ought  to  be  futjeS  to  ecclejtaftical^ 
and  upon  the  ftrength  of  thatdoftrine,  bad  form^ 
eda  dejignol  bringing  all  the  crowned  beads  in  the 
Cbrijlian  world  under  fubje&ion  to  him ^  and  ob/iging 
them   to  bold  their  kingdoms  as  fiefs  of  the  holyfee^ 
and  to  govern  them  at  his  difcretion.     Thele  are  the  seeDupin't 
words  of  the  learned  Dupin  in  his  ecclefiaftical  hif-  *«<^«i-  *^'"- 
E4  tory, '^^ 
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**ii*e'ub"*  tory,  and  the  truth  of  what  they  aflcrt  is  clearly 
liiu*  uxiv.  proved  by  the  letters  of  Gregory  himfelf.  Among 
*"ft  «?ii  ^^^^^  pretenfions  of  this  kind  he  laid  claim  to 
s^  iifo  Du-  England,  as  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Pcter^  and  by 
S^*it*?^*  Hubert  his  legate*  required  William  to  hold  it  of 
^.'co!'*'  him,  as  fupreme  lord,  and  take  an  oath  of  fealty 
fitLcepTft  ^o  h™  for  it.  Theanfwer  of  that  king  was  pc- 
iLvii-SeU.  remptory  and  (hort,  '*  That  he  never  badpromi- 
ulim^n.  *•  ^^d  ^o  ^^^^  ^^y  '^^h  oath,  and  that  he  could  not 
154.  **  find  it  had  ever  been  taken  by  any  of  his  pre- 

'*  deceflbrs,  nor  (hould  it  by  him."    He  had  in- 
deed, before  he  engaged  in  his  enterprize  againft 
England,  applied  to  the  pope,  as  the  beft  judge  in 
political  cafuiilry,  to  get  a  confirmation  of  his 
claim  to  the  crown,,  according  to  a  practice  much 
ufed  in  thofe  days  upon  difputes  of  that  nature  ; 
which  Gregory  the  Seventh  would  have  willingly 
qonftrucd,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  Peter-pcnce» 
an  eleemofynary  gift,  into  an  evidence  of  fubje^i- 
on   to  Rome  :  but  he  met  with  a  fpirit  too  high, 
and  an   underftanding  top  llrong,   to  admit  fuch 
conclufiojis.     Nor  did  he  only   drop  that  abfurd 
pretenfion  ;  but  found  it  neceflary   R)  treat  this 
prince  jwith  regards,  which  he  did  not  vouchfafe 
See  Greg,     to  any  Other  in  Europe.     So  far  was  William  from 
e'^iftv**'    confidering  himfelf  as  his  vaflal,  that  he  would 
s^e  filron.   not  allow  the  biftiops  of  England  to  go  to  Rome 
^^'^      on  his  fummons,  or  any  papal  letters  or  bulls  to 
Eadrfi.  p.  6.  be  received  in  that  kingdom,  uniefs  approved  by 
J^^^°^j^    himfelf.     And,  though  he  affedted  to  pay  an  out- 
cpiftixM.    ward  refpe<5t  to  his  clergy,  he  was  always  their 
mafter,  and  often  their  tyrant.     The  Englifli  bi- 
^lops  had  been  generally  too  haughty  and  trouble- 
fome  to  their  kings.     The  Norman  monarch,  ve- 
ry dcfirous  to  humble   their  pride,  without  being 
called  an   enemy  to  the  church,  fubjedted  them 
more  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  but  in  a  great 
meafure  controuled  that  power  by  his  own.     Yet 
;he  conceflions  he  made  to  it  proved  in  their  con- 

fequences. 
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feqoences  hurtful  to  hijs  fucceflbrs :  for  the  alliance 
between  the  crown  and  the  papacy  was  foon 
diflblved  by  their  different  interefts;  but  be- 
tween the  papacy  and  the  clergy  a  more  ftridl 
one  was  formed,  which  laded  much  longer,  and 
at  length  became  too  ftrong  for  the  crown  to  re- 
flrain. 

It  muft  be  obferved  to  the  honour  of  this  king,  SeeOrdvit. 
that  in  the  difpofal  of  benefices  and  dignities  in  the  *^'^'^'  ' 
church  he  chofe  men  of  good  charadters,  ^nd  was 
pcrfedly  clear  from  all  fufpicion  of  fimony,  not- 
withftanding  his  avarice  upon  other  occasions ; 
knowing  of  what  importance  it  is  to  the  flate  that 
religion  fhould  not  be  difgraced  by  its  miniflers. 
From  the  fame  principle  he  likewife  reformed  the 
monaftical  diicipline,  which  had  been  much  relax- 
ed in  England.  The  fcandalou^  ignorance  of  the 
whole  Saxon  clergy  gave  him  a  good  pretence  to 
bring  over  foreigners  of  learning  and  parts,  whom 
he  placed  in  almofl  all  the  epiicopal  fees,  and  alio 
at  the  head  of  many  abbeys  and  convents ;  which 
not  a  little  contributed  to  flrengthen  his  govern- 
ment. But  unfortunately  thefe  men,  with  the  eru- 
.  dition  of  Italy,  where  mofl  of  them  were  bred, 
had  acquired  the  principles  of  the  Italian  theology; 
and  acting  in  this  kingdom  as  if  they  had  been 
miflionaries  fent  over  from  Rome,  bent  all  their 
fludies,  and  employed  all  their  knowledge,  to  de- 
fend and  promote  the  dodrines  and  the  interefls  of 
that  fee:  fo  that,  while,  by  their  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  the  king  endeavoured  to 
fecure  his  own  power,  he  ferved  that  of  the  pope 
much  more  than  he  defired  or  intended  to  do,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  mofl  of  the  difputes  between 
the  church  and  the  crown,  with  which  his  poflerity 
was  diflurbed  for  feveral  ages. 

As  he  had  undoubtedly  a  great  reach  of  thought, 
he  would  have  taken  more  care  to  prevent  thefe 
futuie  evils,  if  he  had  not  been  almofl  perpetually 

engaged, 
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engaged,  either  in  domeftic,  or  foreign  wars,  which 
called  off  his  attention  from  ipore  diftant  objedts 
to  what  concerned  his  prefent  fafis^ty.  It  has  been 
often  the  fate  of  ambitious  princes,  to  be  very  un- 
eafy  in  their  own  families,  while  they  were  fortu- 
nate and  triumphant  abroad  ;  their  example  having 
infe£ted  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  commu- 
nicated to  them  a  turbulent  fpirit,  that  would  not 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  obedience.  This 
vexation  happened  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
His  eldeft  fon,  Robert,  was  not  reftrained  by  the 
checks  of  natuve  or  duty  from  endeavouring  to 
deprive  him  of  his  dutchy  of  Normandy  by  force 
rior.  wi-  of  arms.  That  prince's  pretenfions  were  grounded 
md"io77.  ^"^  ^  promife  William  had  made,  while  he  was 
Hovcden,  folHciting  aid  from  the  court  of -France  for  the  war 
ordVu^hV.  he  defigned  againft  England,  that,  if  he  (hould 
p.  skp,  S70.  fucceed  in  that  attempt,  he  would  re(fgn  to  his 
eldeft  ion  his  Norman  dominions;  which  probably 
was  thrown  out,  only  to  quiet  the  jealoafy  the 
French  had  conceived  of  his  becoming  too  potent 
a  vaflal.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  motive  of 
it,  he  did  not  perform  it ;  nor  indeed  could  he 
with  fafety :  for,  in  the  maimer  he  thought  fit  to« 
gpvern  the  Englifh,  even  to  the  end  of  his  reign, 
his  being  mafter  of  Normandy  was  neceflaty  to 
fecurc  to  him  the  poffeffion  df  England.  Robert 
waited  fome  time  without  complaining :  but  the 
inftigations  of  France,  working  upon  an  unquiet 
temper  of  mind  and  a  weak  underftanding,  drew 
him  at  length  into  an  open  rebellion,  to  force  his 
royal  father  to  make  good  a  promife,  which  it 
was  indecent  for  a  fon  even  to  put  him  in  mind 
of :  and  he  was  fupported  in  his  pretenfions,  not 
only  by  the  French  king,  but  by  many  of  the 
Normans. 

Nothing  can  excufe  fuch  an  enormous  violation 
of  filial  duty.  The  war  would  have  ended  in  a 
parricide,  it  Robert,  who  in  an  engagement  had 

actually 
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aftually  unhorfed  and  wounded  his  father,  had  not  "^'^J^^"  °^ 
known  him  by  his  voice  in  that  very  inftant :  upon  DSneim. 
which  he  difmounted,  gave  his  own  horfe  to  the  [o^y°^Fior 
king,  and  fell  upon  his  knc^s,  to  beg  forgivenefs  ;  wigom.  fuu' 
hut  inftead  of  that  he  received  a   maledidion.  *°"*  '^79- 
The  horror  of  this  accident  made  fuch  an  impref- 
fion  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  prince,  which 
was  naturally  good,  that,  although  the  advantage 
he  had  gained  in  the  action  was  very  confiderable, 
he  fued  for  peace ;  and  this,  by  the  mediation  of 
friends,  was  obtained  for  him  ; .  but  he  could  never 
recover  his  father's  affections :  much  lefs  could  he 
prevail  upon  him  to  yield  up,  during  his  life,  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy,   or  even  the  earldom  of 
Maine,  which  was  become  another  fource  of  diC- 
cord  between  them,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained 
in  the  account  I  (hall  give  of  the  different  claims 
made  to  that  province.    Difgulltd  at  this,  the  reft-  Ord.  vit.  U 
lefe,  indifcreet,  and  ill-advifcd  youth  went  out  of  Maimibff." 
England,    and  wandered  about,    like  a  vagrant  J*»^j  *•  "^* 
exile,   or  outlaw,    for  feveral    years,    from   one  cemidcM. 
foreign  court  to  another,    fixing  at  laft  in  that  }•  ^!|:  ^-  ^4* 
of  France,  where  he  employed  all  his  credit,  to  Drneim.  * 
incite  King  Philip  to  attack  his  father's  territories  ^^"^*°** 
on  the  continent.    William  was  now  grown  infirm, 
and  wilhed  for  peace  in  His  old  age :  but  grievous 
depredations  having  been  made  by  the  French  on 
the  borders  of  Normandy,  and  his  patience  infulted 
by  words  of  contempt  thrown  out  in  publick  by 
Philip  againft  him,  his  great  fpirit  was  roufed  •,  and 
forcing  his  body  to  fecond  the  adtive  ftrength  of 
his  mind  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  domains  of 
the  king  of  France,  with  more  fury,  than  he  had 
ever  before  made  war  in  that  kingdom.     After  ra- 
vaging the  country  in  a  terrible  manner,  he  took 
by  ftorm  the  city  of  Mante,  and  fet  it  on  fire  :  but  M«imft.  1. 
either  from  exceflive  fatigue  in  the  adlion,  or  (as  i!'f%^ct 
fome  authors  fay)  from  a  rupture  occafioned  by  ^^-  v^***- 
bruifing  his  belly  againft  the  pommel  of  his  (addle  1087^* 

in 
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in  leaping  a  ditch,  he  fell  very  ill,  and  died  not 
long  afterwards,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Gervais  near 
Rouen,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  eighty  feven, 
the  twenty  fecond  of  his  reign,  and  t,he  fifty  ninth 
of  his  age,  according  to  William  of  Malmibury,' 
but  the  fixty  fourth,  according  to  others. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  feldom  been 

fet  in  its  true  light ;  fome  eminent  writers  having 

been  dazzled  fo  much  by  the  more  (hining  parts  of 

it,  that  they  have  hardly  (een  his  faults;   while 

others,  out  of  a  ftrong  deteftation  of  tyranny  have 

been  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praife  he  de- 

ferves. 

See  Saxon.       Hc'may  with  juftice  be  ranked  among  the  great- 

fw^Ts'^     eft  generals  any  age  has  produced.     There  were 

!9o'l9u     united  in  him  adivity,  vigilance,  intrepidity,  cau- 

wa  L  f.^  tion,  great  force  of  judgment,  and  never-failing 

6i/6|. '     prefence  of  mind.t  He  was  very  ftridt  in  his  dif- 

S'farGoi.  cipline,  and  kept  his  (bldiers  in  perfedl  obedience ; 

I.  f. 111.  I.  yet  preferved  their  afFedion.     Having  been,  from 

viuLGe-   ^15  ^^1*7  childhood,  continually  in  war,  and  at  the 

mitueo.  et  head  of  armics,  he  joined  to  all  the  capacity  that 

Fi^aven.dc  g^j^j^g  ^^^y  gjy^^  g^|j  ^j^g  knowledge  and  (kill  that 

experience  could  teach,  and  was  a  perfedt  mafter 
of  the  military  art,  as  it  was  pradifed  in  the  times 
wherein  he  lived.  His  conftitution  enabled  him  to 
endure  any  hard  (hips ;  and  very  few  were  equal  to 
him  in  perlbnal  ftrength :  which  was  an  excellence 
of  more  importance  than  it  is  now,  from  the  man- 
ner of  fighting  then  in  ufe.  It  is  (aid  of  him,  that 
none  but  himfelf  could  bend  his  bow.  His  cou- 
rage was  heroic,  and  he  po(re(red  it,  not  only  in  the 
field,  but  (which  is  more  uncommon)  in  the  cabi- 
net ;  attempting  great  things  with  means  that  to 
other  men  appeared  unequal  to  fuch  undertakings, 
and  fteadily  profecuting  what  he  had  boldly  re- 
folved  ;  being  never  dilturbed  or  di(heartened  with 
difficulties,  in  the  purfuit  of  his  enterprizes ;  but 

having 
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having  that  noble  vigour  of  mind,  which,  inftead 
of  bending  to  oppofition,  rifes  againft  it,  and  feems 
to  have  a  power  of  controuling  and  governing  for- 
tune itfelf. 

Nor  was  he  left  fuperior  to  pleafurc  than  to  fear. 
No  luxury  (bftened  him,  no  riot  difordered,  no  floth 
relaxed.  It  helped  not  a  little  to  maintain  the  high' 
refpeft  his  fubjeds  had  for  him,  that  the  majefty  of 
his  charaAer  was  never  let  down  by  any  inconti- 
nence or  indecent  excefs.  His  temperance  and  his 
chaftity  were  conftant  guards,  that  fecured  his 
mind  h-om  all  weaknefs,  fupported  its  dignity,  and 
kept  it  always,  as  it  were,  on  the  throne.  Through 
his  whole  life  he  had  no  partner  of  his  bed  but 
his  queen  :  a  mod  extraordinary  virtue  in  one  who 
had  lived,  even  from  his  earlieft  youth,  amidfl:  all 
the  licence  of  camps,  the  allurements  of  a  court, 
and  the  feduAions  of  fovere^n  power !  Had  he 
kept  his  oaths  to  his  people  as  well  as  he  did  his 
marriage  vow,  he  would  have  been  the  beft  of 
kings :  but  he  indulged  other  paflions,  of  a  worfe 
nature,  and  infinitely  more  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
licky  than  thofe  he  reftratned.  A  lull  of  power 
which  no  r^ard  to  juflice  could  limit,  the  moft 
unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  moft  infatiable  avarice, 
poflfefled  his  (buK  It  is  true  indeed,  riiat  among 
many  a£ls  of  extreme  inhumanity  (bme  fhining  in- 
ftsfnces  of  great  clemency  may  be  produced,  that 
were  either  efFe£ts  of  his  policy,  which  taught  him 
this  method  of  acquiring  friends,  or  of  his  magna- 
nimity, which  made  him  flight  a  weak  and  fubdued 
enemy ;  fuch  as  was  Edgar  Atheiing,  in  whom  he 
found  neither  fpirit  nor  talents  able  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  crown.  But  where  he  had  to  advan- 
tage flior  pride  in  forgiving,  his  natu)-e  difcovered 
itfelf  to  be  utterly  void  of  all  fenfeof  companion  ; 
and  ibme  barbarities,   which  he  commilted,  ex^ 

ceeded 
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ceeded  the  bounds,  that  even  tyrants  and  conque- 
rors prefcribe  to  tbcmfelves. 

Mod  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  give  him  the  cha- 
radlcr  of  a  very  religious  prince  ;  but  his  religion 
was,  after  the  fafliion  of  thofe  times*  belief  with- 
out examination,  and  devotion  without  piety.  It 
was  a  religion  that  prompted  him  to  endow  mo- 
nafieries,  and  at  the  (ame  time  allowed  him  to 
pillage  kingdoms  ;  that  threw  him  on  his  knees 
before  a  relick  or  cro(s,  but  fuflered  hin^  unre- 
drained  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
mankind 

As  to  his  wifdom  in  government,  of  which  fome 
modern  writers  have  fpoken  very  highly,  be  was 
indeed  (b  far  wife,  that,  through  a  long,  unquiet 
reign^  he  knew  how  to  fupport  opprcflion  by  ter- 
ror, and  employ  the  propereft  means  for  the  car- 
rying on  a  very  iniquitous  and  violeat  adminiftra- 
tion.  But  that  which  alone  deferves  the  name  of 
wifdom  in  the  character  of  a  king,  the  maintain- 
ing of  authority  by  the  exercife  of  thofe  virtues 
which  make  the  happinefs  of  his  pec^le,  was 
what,  with  all  his  abilities,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  poflefled.  Nor  did  he  excel  in  thofe  £pothing 
and  popular  arts,  which  fometimes  change  the 
complexion  of  a  tyranny,  apd  give  it  a  fallacious 
af^arance  of  freedom.  His  government  was 
harlh  and  defpotic,  violating  even  the  principles'of 
that  conftitution  which  he  himfelf  had  eftabli(hed« 
Yet  (b  far  he  performed  the  duty  of  a  (bvereign, 
that  he  took  care  to  maintain  a  good  police  in  his 
realm ;  curbing  licentioufnefs  with  a  ftrong  hand, 
which,  in  the  tumultuous  ftate  of  his  government, 
was  a  great  and  difficult  work.  How  well  he  per 
formed  it  we  may  learn  even  from  the  teftimony 
of  a  contemporary  Saxon  hiftorian,  who  fays,  that 
during  his  reign  a  man  might  have  travelled  in 
SeeChron.  perfect  fccurity  all  over  the  kingdom  with  his  bo- 
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fom  full  of  gold,  nor  durft  any  kill  another  in  re* 
venge  of  the  greateft  offences,  nor  ofFer  violence 
to  the  chaftity  of  a  woman.  But  it  was  a  poor 
compenfation,  that  the  highways  were  fafe,  when 
the  courts  of  juOice  were  dens  of  thieves,  and 
when  alaioft  every  man  in  authority,  or  in  office, 
ufed  his  power  to  opprefs  and  pillage  the  people. 
The  king  himfelf  did  not  only  tolerate,  but  encou^ 
rage,  fupport,  and  even  (hare  thefe  extortions. 
Though  the  greatnefs  of  the  ancient,  landed  eftate 
of  the  crown,  and  the  feudal  profits  to  which  he 
legally  was  entitled,  rendered  him  one  of  the  ricb- 
eft  monarchs  in  Europe,  he  was  not  content  with 
all  that  opulence :  but  by  authorizing  the  (heriffs, 
who  colledled  his  revenues  in  the  feveral  counties, 
to  pradtife  the  moft  grievous  vexations  and  abufes, 
for  the  raifing  of  them  higher ;  by  a  perpetual  auc- 
tion of  the  crown  lands,  fo  that  none  of  his  tenants 
coukl  be  iecure  of  pofleffion,  if  any  other  would 
come  and  offer  more ;  by  various  iniquities  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  which:  was  entirely  Norman  ; 
by  forfeitures  wrongfully  taken  ;  and  laflly,  by  ar- 
bitrary ^qd  illegal  taxations,  he  drew  into  his  trea- 
fury  much  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of 
his  kingdom. 

It' mud;  however  be  owned,  diat  if  his  avarice 
was  in(a|tiably  and  unjuftly  rapacious,  it  was  not 
meanly  parfimonious*  nor  of  that  (brdid  kind^ 
which  brings  on  a  prince  difhonour  and  contempt. 
He  fuppc^ted  the  dignity  of  hi^  crown  with  a  de- 
cent magoificence ;  and  though  he  never  was  lavifli^ 
he  ibmetimes  was  liberal,  niore  efpecially  to  hi$ 
ibldiers  and  to  the  church.  But  looking  on  money 
as  a  neceflary  means  of  maintaining  and  encreafing  . 
power,  he  defired  to  accumulate  as  much  as  he 
could,  rather,  perhaps,  from  an,  ambitious  than  a 
covetous  nature :  at  leaf):  his  avarice  was  fubfervi- 
ent  to  his  ambition,  and  he  laid  up  wealth  in  his 

coffers. 
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cofTerSf  as  he  did  arms  in  his  magazines,  to  be 
drawn  out,  when  any  proper  occafion  required  it, 
for  the  defence  and  enlargement  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  had  many  great  quaUtits^ 

but  few  virtues :  and,  if  thofe  actions  that  moft 

particularly  diflinguifh  the  man  or  the  king  are 

impartially  confidered,  we  (hall  find,  that  in  his 

charatfter  there  is  much  to  admire,  but  dill  more 

to  abhor. 

Maimft).  I.        The  anger  of  William  the  Firft  againft  bis  cld- 

d^  w^?*ii^  eft  fon  Robert,  was  (b  confirmed  by  the  laft  re- 

Gemitken.  belHous  a£ls  of  that  prince,  that,  although  on  his 

I'viii  c  V'  ^^^^h-bed  he  gave  a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all  his 

Duncim.  '  Other  cnemies,  he  did  not  extend  it  to, him;  but 

Sn°  wfi     Punifhing  him  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  bc- 

Rafus.  a.'d.  queathed  the  crown  of  England  to  William  Ruflis, 

*°^7-        the  fecond  of  his  fons  then  alive :  Richard,  who  is 

faid  to  have  been  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes, 

having  died  fome  years  before. 

V.  in  Do.        It  plainly  appears  from  the  moft  ancient  Norman 

chefne  hift.  hiftotians,  that  by  the  conftitution  of  Normandy 

doD"st.  "   the  duke  had  a  power  of  appointing  his  fucceflor, 

D^"^*de    P''^^'^cd  it  was  drtne  with  the  content  of  his  ba- 

inoribis  ct  rons :  and  that  from  Rollo,  down  to  Robert,  the 

fin  *^°9u'  ^^^^^^  ^^  William  the  Baftard,  not  one  had  taken 

w.i.  ibid.'  the  government  but  by  fuch  an  appointment.     He 

^y 3-       indeed  had  fucceeded  to  his  brother,  Richard  the 

-wiLGemi-  Third,  not  by  his  brother's  nomination,  nor  yet  by 

No^'iJi^.  hereditary  right  (for  Richard  had  left  an  infant  fon) 

41.  p.  133.  but  purely  by  eledlion.     Nor  was  his  nephew  cx- 

p."*37^^ »v.  eluded  on  account  of  his  infancy  :  for  feveral  in- 

c'ao.p.      fants  had  been  permitted  to  fucceed  to  that  duke* 

*7^pa^57^  dom,  when  nominated  by  their  fathers:  but  he 

was  fet  afide,  and  Robert  was  raifed  in  his  ftead  to 

the  government,  by  the  favour  of  the  barons; 

over  whom  he  preferved  fo  much  influence,  that, 

not  having  a  fon  born  in  wedlock,  he  brought  them 

to  confirm  the  fettlement  he  defired  to  make  of 

his 
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his  dutchy,  upon  William,  his  baftard:  though^ 
at  the  time  this  was  done,  there  were  in  Normandy 
(boie  collateral  legitimate  branches  of  the  houfe  of 
Rollo  fubfifting. 

The  Norman  government  therefore  was  neither 
hereditary,  according  to  the  prefent  fenfe  of  that        ' 
word,  nor  purely  eledive,  but  of  a  mixed  nature* 
which  partook  of  both  :  fo  far  hereditary,  that  it 
was  confined  to  one  family  \  fo  far  eledive,  that 
out  of  that  family  the  duke  had  an  option  to  name 
his  heir,  even  the  illegitimate  not  being  excluded  : 
and  his  nomination  was  valid,  if  confirmed  by  the 
barons,  as  it  generally  was,  unlefs  fome  extraordi- 
nary objedtion  occurred.     If  it  happened  that  no 
fucceflbr  was  named  by  the  duke  wttb  their  appro- 
bation^  then  they  elefted  whom  they  judged  the 
moft  proper  of  the  defendants  of  KoUo  ;  but  to 
them  they  always  adhered,  and  the  neareft  in  blood 
was  thought  to  have  the  faireft  pretenfions.     Nor  5«c j>c  wilt 
did  the  Englifh  cuftoms  differ  from  the  Norman  as  fred,*tf  thi' 
to  the  right  of  fucceffion  j  except  that  in  England  en<i?f  Affen 
minors  had  ufually  been  fet  afide  :  but  there  alfo  jEifredi. 
the  crown  had  often  been  difpofed  of  by  teftamen- 
tary  fettlements,  approved  by  the  nation  in  the 
Witenagemot,  or  parliament,  and  fometimes  by 
their  eledion,    without    regard    to  a  lineal   de- 
fcent. 

Upon  thefe  principles  therefore,  and  not  upon 

the  idea  of  fuch  a  llrift  hereditary  right,  as  fince 

that  time  a  better  policy  has  eftablifhed,  we  ought 

tojudge  of  the  title,  which  William  Rufus  had  to 

the  Englilh  crown  :  for,  without  taking  thefe  into 

our  confideration,  we  (hall  be  led  to  imagine  it  not 

(bgood  as  it  was  in  the  opinion  of  that  age.     It  is  a 

great  fault  in  fome  modern  writers  o?  the  early 

parts  of  our  hiftory,  that  they  are  apt  to  afcribe  to 

thofe  times  all  the  political  notions  of  thefe  \  which 

is  no  lefs  improper  than  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  times 

are  bound  ftri£tly  to  conform  to  the  notions  of 

Vol.  I.  F  thofe^ 
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thofe,  though  a  contrary  ufage  has  long  prevailed, 
and  though  it  nnuft  be  owned  by  all  thinking  men, 
that  the  conftitution  of  England  has  been  much 
improved  by  various  alterations.  The  only  trace 
that  remains,  or  has  remained  for  feveral  centuries, 
of  the  maxims  which  regulated  either  the  Saxon 
or  Norman  fucceflion,  is  that  great,  fundamental 
law,  upon  which  the  whole  frame  of  our  govern- 
ment and  liberty  refts,  that  the  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  may  be  limited  and  altered  by  parliament.  But 
this  has  not  been  done  in  latter  times,  either  (b  of- 
ten, or  upon  fuch  light  occafions,  as,  by  feveral  in- 
ftaDwCS,  we  find  that  it  was,  both  before  and  in  thofe 
of  which  I  write  \  nor  is  there  now  any  need  of  a 
teftamentary  appointment,  or  of  an  ele£tion  by 
parliament*  to  convey  the  inheritance;  but,  where 
no  legal  and  declared  impediment  hinders,  the  next 
in  defcent,  though  a  minor  or  a  woman,  fucceeds 
of  courfe.  And  it  is  indifputably  much  better  that 
the  rule  of  fucceflion  (hould  be  fixed  and  certain  ; 
the  right  of  changing  the  courfe  of  it  being  rcfcrvcd 
to  the  parliament,  wherein  the  whole  force  and 
energy  of  the  nation  refides,  among  thofe  extraor- 
dinary powers,  which  are  not  to  be  exercifed,  but 
in  cafe  of  the  mod  urgent,  compulfive  neceflity, 
and  for  the  publick  fafety  only. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,   that, 

agreeably  to  the  cuftoms  both  of  the  Normans  and 

f  w.lT.*'  Eug'i'T^  during  that  age,  William  the  Firft  might 

f.  62/63!  1.  think  himfelfjuftified,  by  the  repeated  revolts  of 

cenj.^^I^it!''  ^^^  eldeft  fon,  to  leave  his  dominions  to  a  younger, 

c.44.'i.  viii.  who  had  always  been  afFe<5tionately  dutiful  to  him, 

*^'^**  and  in  whom  he  faw  many  qualities  worthy  of  a 

throne  :  efpecially,  as  the  former,  at  that  very  time, 

was  not  only  a  rebel,  refiding  and  ferving  in  an  cne- 

see  ord.      ^ly's  kingdom,  but  the  chief  fomenter  and  caufe  of 

V 1. 1  IV.  p.  the  war.     Yet  he  had  reafon  to  doubt  whether  the 

p!^6*59/"*    barons  in  Normandy  would  not  refufe  their  confent, 

\Jn"n  */*  if  he  (hould  nominate  William  Rufus,  or  Henry, 

63.  i.  ik  '  his 
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his  youngeft  fon,  to  be  his  fucceflbr  there.  For, 
befides  that  they  had  formerly  done  homage  to 
Robert,  as  heir  to  their  dukedom,  that  prince  pof- 
fcfled  their  afFedions.  Thofe  who  knew  him  beft 
expedled  to  govern  him,  and  therefore  concurred 
with  the  multitude,  who  defired  him  for  their  ruler 
becaufe  he  was  liberal,  good-natured,  and  brave. 
On  this  account  his  father  was  induced  to  leave 
him  that  dutchy^  which  he  had  not  the  power  to 
take  from  him  ;  contenting  himfelf  with  cutting 
him  off  from  the  fucceflion  in  England,  where  he 
hoped  that  the  parliament  would  be  more  eafily  in- 
duced to  confirm  his  appointment. 

To  procure  their  concurrence  great  dexterity 
was  employed,  and  great  diligence  ufed,  by  William 
Rufus  himfelf,  who,  being  in  N  )rmandy  with  his 
father  at  the  time  of  his  death,  made  fuch  hafte 
into  England,  that  he  did  not  even  flay  to  attend! 
upon  the  ceremony  of  the  interment.     Lanfranc^ 
archbi(bop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  firft  objedt  of  his 
attention.     The  friendfhip  of  any  man  poffefled  of 
that  fee  was  then  an  advantage  of  great  importance 
to  a  prince  upon  fuch  an  occafion  ;  but  the  perfonal    ' 
character  and  credit  of  Lanfranc  rendered  itof  ftill  Mtimi.f. 
greater.     The  Englilh  thought  him  thcfir  friend  ;  ^; !;;**• 
for  his  humanity  made  him  one  to  all  in  diftrefs:  Etdm.hiib 
and  the  Normans  were  fenfible  that  he  had  ufed  the  Tl'x^.' ^" 
king's  favour  to  moderate  and  reftrain  the  violence  ii'm,i.ia. 
of  his  temper.     The  authority,  which  thefe  opini-  o^'vit 
ons  produced,  gave  him  the  higheft  degree  of  m-  i.viii.fob 
fluence  in  this  conjunfture.     To  him  William  Ru-  ^l^^^; 
fus  brought  a  letter  from  his  father  in  the  nature  of  13, 14- 
a  teftament,  by  which  that  monarch  declared,  that 
he  appointed  this  prince  his  fucceflfor  in  the  king* 
dom.     The  archbilhop  had  a  paternal  regard  for  Maimib.  1. 
William  Rufus,  whom  he  had  educated  himfelf, '^^[pVnt.* 
and  who  had  even  received  from  his  hands  the  or-  *•  »»8- 
der  of  knighthood  :  yet  he  required  fome  extraor- 
dinary iecurities  from  him  ;  which  William,  who  Eadm.  Hift. 
F  a  feared "^^P' '5- 
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feared  that  any  delay  might  be  hurtful,  very  readily 
gave,  fwearing  to  Lanfranc  himfclf,  and  engaging 
fome  of  his  friends  to  become  pledges  for  him, 
that  he  would  govern  the  realm  with  juftice  and 
mercy,  and  defend,  againft  all  men,  the  fafeiy,  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  church.     Nay,  if  we  may  believe 
Eaam.iit     a  contemporary  writer,  he  added  an  oath,  that  he 
fwpra-         would  in  all  things  obey  ihe  precepts  and  counfels  of 
the  arcbbijbop.     Thus  he  entirely  gained  that  pre- 
late, and  immediately  got  pofl'eflion  of  the   royal 
Huotingd.    treafure   laid   up   in    the    palace  at   Winchefter, 
J.vii.f.ai3.  amounting  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  fil- 
ver  in  coin,  befides  gold,  jewels,  plate  and  robes, 
that  belonged  to  the  crown,  of  which  he  alfo  found 
a  very  large  ftore.     The  filver  money  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  computation  I  am  able  to  make. 
Sec  notes  to  was  equivalent  at  lead  to  nine  hundred  thoufand 
v*Md  ib  PO""ds  of  our  money  atprefent.     His  being  mafter 
i.iv.f.  67/  of  this,and  the  rcfpedt  they  paid  to  his  father's  ap- 
fca.io.      poincment,  fo  recommended  him  to  the  Normans 
fettled  in  England,  that  the  chief  lords  very  haftily 
concurred  in  his  coronation,  performed  by  Lan- 
franc at  Weftminfter  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  eighty-feven. 
*»8«*p^^«*'  Soon  aftcf  which,  as  executor  of  the  will  of  his 
"%6.  ''   father,  he  gave  a  bountiful  alms  to  every  church  in 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  poor  in  each  county  ; 
which,  though  bequeathed  by  that  monarch  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  (bul,  operated  to  the  advantage 
of  William  Rufus,  and  was  indeed  a  bribe  to  the 
people.     But,  in  truth,  the  Englifti  were  more  in- 
clined to  him  than  his  brother :  for,  having  refided 
longer  in  England,  he  was  thought  more  an  Eng- 
liihman,  and  had  endeared  himfelf  to  them  by  a 
behaviour   more  agreeable  to  their  temper    and 
manners.     He  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing them  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.     The  clergy 
were  induced  by  Lanfranc  to  favour  his  title  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  vaifals  of  the 

crown, 
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crown,  having  confirmed  it  in  parliament,  fwore 
fealty  and  homage  to  him,  without  any  one  diflen- 
ticnt  voice  being  heard.     • 

But  he  had  not  reigned  many  months,  when  his 
throne  was  (haken  by  a  fudden  and  almoft  general 
confpiracy  of  the  great  Norman  lords,  who,  though  Oni  vjtfnb 
nothing  had  yet  been  done  by  him  to  offend  them,  *^^-.  *^*7. 
forfook  him,  and  not  regarding  the  oaths  they  had  lingdon.""' 
taken,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Duke  Robert.     The  mILVi^' 
only  reafon  then  aflfigned  for  this  revolt,  was  an  ap-  iv.f.57.'de 


w.u. 


prchenfion  of  weakening  their  fecurity  here,  by  the  ^o/.vvi- 
^paration  of  Normandy  from   the  kingdom   ofgom'fub 
England.     This  was  ftrongly  inforced  to  them  by  "°'  ^^^' 
the  king's  uncle,  Odo  bifhop  of  Bayeux.     In  the 
reign  of  William  the  Firft,  his  brother  on  the  mo-  Maimft. 
ther's  lide,  he  had  been,  many  years.  Grand  judi-  i.  nif.  63, 
ciary  ot  England,  during  which,  by  all  kinds  of  o^^'viJ^''* 
oppreflion  and  injuftk:e,  he  had  amalTed  fuch  vaft  i.vj.p.646. 
fums,that  he  formed  a  defign  of  buying  the  papacy  ^jJVs?^*""' 
on  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  while  that 
pontiflfwas  yet  living,  and  engaged  Hugh  earl  of 
Chefter,  with  many  barons  and  knights,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Rome,  and  aflilt  him  there,  by  force 
of  arms  to  fecure  his  eledion,  as  foon  as  the  fee 
Ihould  be  vacant.     The  unquiet  fpirit  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  Normans  more  than  in  any  other 
people,  induced  them  to  leave  their  eftablifhments 
in  this  ifland,  acquired  at  the  expence  of  Co  much 
blood,  and  feek  for  greater  in  the  ecclefiaftical  (late : 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  earl  might  alfo  incline  to 
try  this  adventure  from  fome  difguft  againft  Wil- 
liam ;  as  he  could  not  reafonably  hope  for  a  much 
higher  fortune  than  he  already  poflfefTed  in  England 
and  Wales.     The  defign  was  thought  extraordi* 
nary,  even  in  that  age!  nor  was  it  allowed  to  be 
carried  into  effedt.     For  the  king,  informed  of  it, 
and  not  pleafed  that  his  kingdom  (hould  lofe  fo 
much  of  its  wealth  and  military  force,  came  out 
of  Normandy,  found  his  brother  in   the  Ifle  of 
F  3  Wight, 
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Wight,  juft  embarquing,  and  arrefted  him  with  his 
own  hand,  faying,  that  he  did  not  arreji  the  hi/hop  of 
u^tei^' Bayeux,  but   the  earl  of  Kent -,    a  diftindtion    fug- 
deW.  II,    geftcd  by  Lanfranc.     This  ad  of  authority  being 
done,  which  no  other  dared  to  do,  he  impeached 
Odo  of  many  criminal  maleverfations  in  his  office, 
which  he  had  connived  at  before  ;  and,  notwith- 
Sc«  G'eg-    (landing  an  application  from  Gregory  the  Seventh 
ejiftiii/*'    in  his  behalf,  kept  him  a  ciofe  prifoner  till  his  own 
deceafe,  after  feizing  all  his  treafures  to  the  ufc  of 
the  crown.     The  people  of  England  thought  it  a 
kind  of  relief,  to  fee  the  principal  inftrument  of  the 
evils  they  had  fufFered,  though  he  was  above  the 
reach  of  their  refentment,  thus  punifhed  at  laft  by 
the  anger  of  the  king,  whofe  authority  he  had  fo 
long  abufed.     But  the  follicitationsof  friends  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  that  prince,  in  his  laft  moments, 
and   againft  his  own  inclination,  to  fet  him  free, 
William  Rufus  reftored  to  him  his  earldom  and 
lands,  but  did  not  give  him  any  power  \  which  to 
a  man  of  his  temper  was  an  unpardonable  offence. 
He  therefore  employed  all  his  talents  (and  he  (eems 
to  have  had  great  ones)  in  endeavouring  to  transfer 
the  crown  to  Robert,  whom  he  expected  to  govern. 
By  his   intrigues  with  thofe  nobles,  who,  having 
eftates  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  feared,  that 
if  I  hey  (hould  remain  under   different  fovereigns, 
Ord.vit.et  thcir  lands  might  be  forfeited  in  the  one  country 
gom.'fub     or  ^he  other,  the  defedtion  of  the  Normans  became 
ann.1087.    almoft  univerfal      In  this  extremity  William  had 
ivi^^*    no  refource  but  the  Englifli -,  and  therefore,  more 
Duneim.      powerfully  to  engage  their  affedlions,  he  not  only 
sax.'chron.  carcffed  them,  as  the  friends  on  whom  he  relied, 
Maimib'f^  but  engaged  himfelf  to  them  by  the  ftrongeft  affu- 
^7.68i.iv.  ranees,  that  he  would  give  them  better  laws  than 
idcm*d"ger-  ^^^  ^^^^  before  been  eftablifhed  in  England,  take 
tisPont.      off  all  illegal  taxes,  and  reftore  to  them  their  anci- 
Ang.  f.  122.  ^^^  freedom  of  hunting.     This  raifed  him  an  army 
of  thirty  tboiifand  men^  who  fervcd  hini  bravely  and 

faithfully 
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faithfully  in  his  diftrcfs,  and  to  them  chiefly  he 
owed  his  prefervation :  which  proves  that  the  Eng- 
li(h  were  not  (as  fome  writers  have  fuppofed)  re- 
duced fo  Iqw  by  William  the  Conqueror,  even  at 
the  end  of  his  reign,  as  to  be  mere  abjeft  drudges 
and  flaves  to  the  Normans.  Their  force  was  (uffi- 
cient  to  maintain  that  prince  of  the  royal  family, 
who  courted  them  moft,  upon  the  throne  of  this 
kingdom,  againft  all  the  efforts  of  the  contrary  fac- 
tion :  a  very  remarkable  fadt,  which  almoft  retriev- 
ed the  honour  of  the  nation. 

William  Rufus,  thus  favoured  by  the  natives  of  v.  Auaorcs 
England,  was  a  more  lawful  fovereign  of  it,  by  their  '"»«o«ot 
cledlion,  than  Robert  could  be,  by  any  right  of  in-  "'*'** 
heritance  derived  from  a  father,  whofe  own  title 
had  been  originally  bad.     Yet  though  he  had  gain- 
ed this  advantage,  and  availed  himlelf  of  it  now  as 
his  ftrongeft  fupport,  he  ufed  all  poflible  means  to 
win  over  the  greateft  of  the  Norman  nobility,  and 
break  their  confederacy  ;  offering  them  privately 
any  money  or  lands  they  defired,  and  remonilrating 
to  them,  (bat  they  ought  to  take  care  how  they  im- 
peached  bis  right  to  tie  crown  ;  fince  the  fame  who 
bad  made  them  earls   bad  made  him   kmjr.     There 
was  much  force  in  this  argument,  and  it  did  him 
gcod  fervice.     Lanfranc  alio,  who  had  their  confi- 
dence, became  furety  for  him,  that  he  ("hould   re- 
drefs  all  the  grievances  they  had  complained  of  un- 
der the  government  of  his  father  :  and,  feeing  the 
Englifli  fo  affedtionatc  to  him,  they  thought  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  that  nation's  (haklng  off  the 
Norman  dominion  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  grew  jea- 
lous, that,  if  he  fhould  be  fupported  by  the  arms 
of  the  Englifh  alone,  he  might  become  more  an 
"  Englifhman,  than,  for  their  own  intereft,  they  wifh- 
cd  him  to  be.     By  thefe  confiderations  fome  of  the 
principal  nobles  were  fixed  to  his  party,  and  others 
returned  to  it  who  at  firft  had  left  him.     The  cler- 
gy in  general  adhered  to  him  (Irongly,  out  of  re- 
F  4  gard 
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gard  to  their  primate.     A  large  body  of  forces, 
fent  by  Robert  from  Normandy,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring to  come  over  himfelf  with  a  greater  embar- 
v.chron.    fcation,  was  deftroyed  in  the  channel,  by  the  (hips 
fab**nn!'^"  that  guarded  the  coaft  ;  which  fo  intimidated  the 
Huiuin  don  ^^'^^»  ^^^  '^  ftopped  his  defign  :  but  his  brother 
l  vH.7.ii7.  loft  no  time  in  attacking  the  confpirators,  and  loon 
compelled  all  the  chiefs  of  them  to  quit  the  realm  : 
after  which  the  whole  nation  fubmitted  quietly  to 
him,  under  the  hope  and  affurance  of  a  good  go^ 
Maimfl).  f.    vernment.     Nor  were  their  expeftations  contradift- 
wiihir.*  ***  ed  at  firft  by  his  conduA :  but  sfter  fome  time  pro- 
idem  degeft.  fperity  corrupted  his  nature,  or  rather  difcovered 
fTxi.^"^*'  what  policy  and  fear  had  concealed.     This  change 
inguiph.  fab  was  acccleratcd  by  the  deceafe  of  Lanfranc,  who 
mnn.  1089.    jj^j  ^j^^  ^^^^  "jt^x^  wiih  a  Very  great  reputation  in 
the  whole  Chriftian  world,  for  piety,  learning  and 
parts  :  but  he  had  made  an  unhappy  ufe  of  his  ta- 
lents, by  becoming  the  principal  champion  againft 
se«uflicr'«  Berengarius  for  the  new  dodlrine  of  tranfubftantia- 
wHirfro*'*'  ^*^"»  unknown  to  the  church  of  England  at  the  be- 
p.  77  'to  80.  ginning  of  this  century,  as  are  unconteftably  proved 
Mss  Bib"'  by  the  epiftles  and  canons  of  iElfric  archbilhop  of 
c.c.c. '    Canterbury,  and  by  the  prayers  and  homilies  u(ed 
Epm^\ffii.   ^^  ^^^  time.     It  was  principally  owing  to  the  au- 
fric.  id  fa-   thority  of  Lanfranc,  fupported  by  Rome,  that  (b 
Ms.'coii.c.  Grange  a  tenet  was  now  eftablifhed  both  in  Eng- 
c.  cintab.    land  and  France.     He  had  lived  in  clofc  friendfliip 
Thefturuf.   ^'^^  Gregory  the  Seventh,  before  the  latter  was 
See  aifoMair.  exalted  to  the  papal  throne,  and  had  gone  (b  far 
«ni^[o87?  in^o  his  notions,  that,  in  an  anfwer  which  he  wrote 
ei  Lanfran'.   toonc  of  his  Icttcrs,  whcrein  that  pontiff  complained 
«xH.''*i.     to  him  of  William  the  Conqueror's  refufing  to  ac- 
SeeLanfran.  knowledge  himfclf  his  vaffal,  he  told  him,  he  bad 
B*aron!"An-  endeavottrcd  to  perfuade  the  king  to  it^  but  could  not 
nzUuh  zQD.pfrevaiL     Yet  it  appears  that  he  afterwards  altered 
*^'^*         his  opinion  :  or,  at  leaft,  he  adted  very  differently 
from  many  of  the  maxims  aflcrted  by  Gregory. 
For  he  refufcd  to  go  to  Rome  agaii\ft  his  fovcreign's 
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orders  ;  anfwering  the  pope,  who  very  imperioufly 
fummoned  him  thither,  that  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom would  not  permit  him  to  leave  it  without  the 
confent  of  the  king  ;  and  perfifting  in  his  refufal, 
though  threatened  by  his  Holinefs  with  a  fufpen- 
fion.     He  likewife  affifted  his  mailer  in  maintain*  SeeLtnfrm. 
jng  all  the  other  points  of  fupremacy,  that  were  £'n^*  An- 
difputed  between  him  and  this  arrogant  pontiff,  nai.fubtiin. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  as  good  an  archbilhop  of  '^  '* 
Canterbury,  as  an  Italian  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century  could  well  be  ^  and  the  lo(s  of  him  was 
much  lamented,  both  by  the  Normans  and  Englifh. 

After  his  death,  William  Rufus,  whofe  paJfions  v.  M*imft. 
had  been  curbed  by  an  habitual  refpedt  for  the^-^p'-i^- 
gentle  authority  of  a  virtuous  preceptor,  grew  more  ^  ^'^ 
bold  in  his  vices,  and  more  impatient  ot  any  coun* 
fels  delivered  with  freedom :  yet  his  charader  for 
fome  time  remained  undecided ;  his  great  and  good 
qualities  being  fo  mixed  with  his  bad,  that  the  world 
was  in  doubt  what  judgment  to  form  of  him.    But 
an  immenfe  prodigality,  which  he  was  forced  to 
fupport  by  rapine  and  extortion,  with  the  infligati- 
ons  of  a  minifter  worfe  than  himfelf,  determined 
that  doubt,  and  made  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
a  continual  feries  of  grievous  opprelfions. 

Ralph  Flambard,  a  Norman,  who,  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  had  been  advanced  by  William  the 
Firft  to  be  one  of  his  vdffals,  became  fuch  a  favourite  Sec  Domrf. 
with  this  king,  that  he  was  fet  at  the  head  of  his  ^^  ^^^' 
adminiftration,  and,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  the  Eng-  Ord.  vit. 
lifh  church,  made  bilhop  of  Durham.     The  merit  5/^  «''i.^J* 
that  recommended  him  to  thefe  great  promotions  p.  rW-    ' 
was  a  forward  and  enterprizing  fpirit,  an  eloquent  J;  ^'^J*^ 
tongue,  a  tafte  for  thofe  pleafures  his  mafter  loved, 
but,  above  all,  a  very  fertile  invention  of  ways  and 
means  for  the  raifing  of  money,  with  a  remorfelefs 
infenfibility  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  a 
daring  contempt  of  the  refentments  of  the  nobles. 
He  had  fcarce  any  learning,  and  not  fo  much  as  an 

external 
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external  (hew  of  religion  :  but  a  more  agreeable 
wit,  a  more  (kilful  courtier,  a  more  fubtle  lawyer, 
a  more  magnificent  prelate,  was  not  in  the  king- 
dom. Under  the  power  of  this  man,  the  commons 
of  England,  inftead  of  being  relieved  from  their 
grievances,  agreeably  to  the  promifes  made  by  the 
Eadmer.  king.  Were  harafled  with  worfe  exactions,  than  they 
loguiphut.  i^^j  borne  even  under  the  miniftry  of  the  bilhop  of 
s.Duneim.  Bayeux.  The  whole  nation  now  telt,  more  mlup- 
HorniSgdon.  po^'^ably  than  ever,  what  heavy  burthens  the  feudal 
ord.  vit.de  laws  could  by  arbitrary  conftruAions  impofe  on  the 
^*  "*  fubjedt.  Aids  levied  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, upon  a  pretended  necefliity,  of  which  the  king 
himfelf  was  the  fole  judge  ;  or  afked  as  free  gtfts^ 
but  which  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  for  any  man 
to  refufe  i  exorbitant  fines  (called  in  the  law-term 
Reliefs)  on  the  deceafe  of  the  tenant ;  grievous  ex- 
tortions on  the  livery  of  lands  to  the  wards  of  the 
crown,  and  other  abufes  of  wardlhip,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  wards ;  all  thefe, 
and  more,  were  complained  of  as  efFedts  of  the 
counfels  of  Flambard.  They  fell  indeed  firft  up- 
on the  great  Norman  lords ;  but  the  evil  did  not 
(lop  there.  Whatever  demands  were  made  by  the 
king  on  his  vaffals,  they  made  on  theirs ;  whatever 
powers  he  exercifed,  they  likewife  claimed,  and 
often  abufed  ftill  more  than  he.  Thus  the  conca- 
tenation, by  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  feudal 
fyftem  were  linked  together,  became  a  mere  chain 
of  arbitrary  opprefliori,  under  which  all  fufFered 
much,  but  the  lowed  moft.  Nor  was  the  avarice 
of  the  court  content  with  thefe  methods  of  acquir- 
ing wealth.  Every  thing  was  fold  by  the  king  and 
his  minifters  ;  benefices,  bilhopricks,  juftice  itfclf. 
When  all  other  means  were  exhaufted,  confifcations 
were  (ought  for  under  variou$  pretences,  the  la(t 
and  wor(t  re(burce  of  a  prodigal  tyrant ! 

One  is  furprized  that,  in  times  which  had  no  idea 
of  the  duty  of  pajftvi  obedience^  either  the  Normans 

or 
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or  Englifh  (hould  have  endured  fuch  a  government. 
Great  advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  the  en- 
mity between  the  two  brothers,  which  cut  off  the 
communication  between  England  and  Normandy, 
and  deprived  the  king  of  the  means,  which  his  fa- 
ther had  preferved,  of  drawing  recruits  from  thence 
to  opprefs  the  Englilh.     But  this  perhaps  was  the 
very  reafon  why  the  Normans  in  England  durft  not 
rebel.     They  were  afraid  that  the  Englifti  ftiould 
take  occafion  from  their  difagreeing  among  them- 
felves,  to  drive  them  all  out  of  the  kingdom.     On 
the  other  hand,  fuch  a  deftruction  had  William  the 
Conqueror  made  of  the  Englilh  nobility,  that  there 
remained  no  chief  of  that  nation  who  had  any  au- 
thority with  his  countrymen  :  and  popular  difcon- 
tents  are  not  very  dangerous  without  an  able  head 
to  dired  them.     Thofe  who  had  efcapcd  from  the  SceOrd.viu 
fword  or  imprifonment  were  gone  into  the  fervicc '•*^"*'-5°*" 
of  foreign  powers,  fome  even  as  far  as  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  they  were  loft  to  their  country,  and 
could  do  it  no  fervice  againft  the  defpotifm  under 
which  it  was  fallen.     The  extravagant  bounties  of 
William  Rufus,  who  gave  his  army  all  he  could  tear 
out  of  the  bowels  of  his  people,  not  only  endeared  ^,;^^'' 
him  to  the  (bldiery  here,  but  drew  to  his  fervice  f. 69, 70,71. 
great  numbers  of  the  moft  valiant  men  from  all  |^y-,J* 
parts  of  Europe,  who  were  a  continual  fupply  of 
new  force,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  intimidate 
thofe  of  his  national  troops  who  were  at  any  time 
difpleafed  with  his  condudt.     Yet  one  conspiracy  ^^  ^jj" 
was  formed  to  dethrone  him,  by  Robert  dc  Mow-  »nn/iopj 
bray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  fome  of  thcg  D^^'f^^ 
gfeateft  Norman  lords  :  but  not  being  fupported,  iirdem  «nn. 
for  the  reafons  I  have  given,  by  any  general  infur-  tw!"f5a 
redion,  his  adkive  valour  and  prudent  condudt  (bon  <eW.iL 
overcame  it :  fo  that,  in  the  iffue,  this  unfuccefsful  "n?!^!'^ 
revolt  only  augmented  his  power.  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  thefe  lords  did  not  con- 
fpire  in  the  name  of  Duke  Robert^  but^  without 

any 
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any  regard  either  to   him  or  Fringe  Henry,  his 
youngeft  brother,  defigned  to  have  given  the  crown 
to  Stephen  earl  of  Albermarle,  nephew  to  William 
the  Firft  by  one  of  his  fifters,  married  to  Odo  earl 
of  Champagne  and  of  Holdernefs,  a  younger  fon 
of  the  boufc  of  Blois,  who  had  fettled  in  Normandy. 
sceGemUic.  /^g  ^j^is   ncceflarily  united  all  the  three  brothers 
otAVit.    againft  their  attempt,  it  feems  to  have  been  a  very 
{•jj^i^s**-  impolitick  meafure.     Moft  of  the  confpirators  fell 
.».|K  74.  .^^^^  ^^^  hands  of  the  king,  who  had  fo  much  mo- 
deration,  as  to  punidi  but  few  of  them  either  in  life 
or  limbs,  contenting  himfelf  with  only  imprifoning 
the  others,  among  whom  were  Robert  de  Mow- 
bray, Odo  earl  of  Qiampagne,  and  Stephen,  his 
fon.     But  they  all  fufFered  in  their  fortunes ;  for  the 
king's  wants  required  a  large  fupply,  and  his  nature 
delighted  more  in  conBfcations  than  blood.     Indeed 
his  fparing  the  lives  of  the  three  noblemen  above- 
mentioned,  efpecially  of  thelaft,  was  an  extraordi- 
nary  aft  of  mercy  -,  jealoufy  of  ftate  fcarce  permit- 
ting the  mildeft  king  to  fufFer  a  fubjedt   to  live, 
whofe  ambition  had  afpired  to  deprive  him  of  his 
Matth.ptriscrown.     William  extended  his  clemency  (b  far,  as 
^^^/pp8.  even  to  fet  the  carl  of  Albermarle  at  liberty,  after 
a  very  (hort  time  :  for  he  is  mentioned  in   hiftory 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  firft  crufade.     Probably 
ord.  vit.     his  father  was  alfo  releafed  -,  but  Robert  de  Mow- 
^^"•P-*^^- bray  remained  in  prifon  almoft  thirty-four  years, 
and  died  there  of  old  age. 

It  was  well  for  the  king,  that  before  this  confpi- 

racy  broke  out  in  England,  Scotland  had  been  dif- 

abled  from  giving  him  any  difturbance.     For  tho* 

Malcolm  the  Third  had  done  homage  to  William 

Tih!f!^%!'  the  Conqueror,  for  thofe  parts  of  his  kingdom  that 

tfewffi.'    bad  been  anciently  held  of  the  English   crown, 

JJnLfek"    there  was  no  fincerity  ot  friendfliip  between  them ; 

■i».io7i.  that  prince,  out  of  afFeftion  to  his  queen  and  her 

countrymen,  hating  the  Normans,  and  ob(erving 

very  ill  the  ptace  he  had  made.    In  the  fourth 

year 
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year  of  this  reign,  the  king  being  in  Normandy, 
he  invaded  Northumberland,  and  having  ravaged 
th€  open  country,  retired  again  into  his  own  terri- 
tories :  but  to  revenge  that  infult,  William  RufusWw^ri* 
returned  into  England,  raifed  a  great  force,  by  fea  kwbS*' 
and  land,  and  marched  againft  Scotland,  accompa-^^s-<««^ 
nied  by  his  brother  Robert ;  with  whom,  after  hav- 
ing attacked  him  in  his  own  dutchy,  he  made  an 
agreement,  which,  if  either  of  them  (hould  die  with- 
out legitimate  i(Tue  male,  conftituted  the  other  his 
heir  in  all  his  territories  and  pofTefTions,  befides 
ibme  prefent  advantages  reciprocally  granted  on 
either  fide.  The  two  brothers,  thus  reconciled^ 
advanced  into  Lothian  ;  but,  before  they  got  thi- 
ther, almoft  all  the  Englifh  fleet  was  deftroyed  by 
a  temped  ;  and  the  cavalry  fuflfering  much  for 
want  of  provifions  and  from  the  coldnels  of  the  wea- 
ther,  William  confcnted  that  Robert,  for  whom  he 
knew  that  the  king  of  Scotland  profefled  a  regard, 
fhould  be  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  the  two 
crowns,  conjointly  with  Edgar  Atheling. 

This  prince,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  eighty-  see  f.  wi§, 
fix,  had  left  the  Englifh  court  and  gone  into  Apu-  ^^J^ 
lia  ;  from  whence,  upon  the  death  of  William  the  '^  ^    ^'• 
Conqueror,  he  returned  into  Normandy,  invited  by 
Robert,  who  gave  him  an  honourable  fief  in  that 
dutchy.     But  when  the  agreement  was  concluded 
between   Robert  and  William  Rufus,  the  latter, 
who  had  conceived  fome  refentment  againft  Edgar, 
infifted   upon   his  being  deprived  of   this  grant. 
Thus  driven  from  Normandy  the  unfortunate  fugi- 
tive retired  into  Scotland,  and,  being  in  his  nature 
pacific,  eafily  lent  his  good  offices,  to  accommodate 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  kings ;  upon  the  me- 
rit of  which  condud  William  Rufus  condefcended 
to  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and  that  was  all  the  be- 
nefit  he  drew  from  the  treaty.     Yet,  though  Mai-  r^JtmiW. 
colm,  from  a  defire  of  obtaining  this  peace,  agreed  r^jTrifj. 
to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  England  for  the  fiefis  8e«M*Jnif. 

ne  dc  w.  iL 
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Idem,  f.89.  j^g  j^gij  Qf  (hjj(  crown,  as  he  had  done  to  his  father, 
Fior.wi-  new  differences  immediately  broke  out  between 
gorn.  fub     ijjeni   upon  the  nature  of  his  fervice,  and  the  man- 

ftnn*  1093*  J*  •  I 

sax.chron.  ncr  in  which  the  queftion  fhould  be  determined  ; 

L  "ii!?^**^!"  differences,  that  (bon  afterwards  occafioned  a  war, 

&  Diioeim.  which  Malcolm  began  by  a  mod  furious  incurQon 

i"<^3?"*      into  Northumberland  :  but  adinp  there  with  more 

heat  than  prudence,  both  he  and  his  eldefl  fon,  a 

youth  of  great  hopes,  were  furprized  by  a  party  of 

Robert  de  Mowbray's  troops,  commanded   by   a 

knight  named  Morel,    and  (lain,  near  Alnewike 

caftle,  of  which  Morel  was  the  governor,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  and  ninety  three. 

The  charafter  of  this  monarch  cannot  belter  be 
(hewn,  than  by  one  fad,  which  is  related  from  the 
mouth  of  his  own  fon.  King  David  the  Firft,  to 
King  Henry  the  Second,  his  great  grandlbn,  by 
SwEtheirtd.  Ethelred  abbot  of  Rivaux.  Having,  received  an 
J^ogijf*  information,  that  one  of  his  nobles  had  conceived 
fcg.  Angi.  a  defign  againft  his  life,  he  injoincJ  the  llridcft  fi* 
^'^  ^'  lence  to  the  informer,  and  took  no  notice  of  it  him-^ 
ielf,  till  the  perfon  accufed  of  this  execrable  treafbn 
came  to  his  court,  in  order  to  execute  his  intention^ 
The  next  morning,  he  went  to  hunt,  with  all  the 
train  of  his  courtiers,  and,  when  they  were  got  into 
the  deepeft  woods  of  the  foreft,  drew  that  noble- 
man away  from  the  reft  of  the  company,  and  fpoke 
to  him  thus :  "  Behold !  we  are  here  alone* 
**  armed,  and  mounted  alike.  Nobody  fees,  or 
"  hears  us,  or  can  give  either  of  us  aid  againft  the 
*'  other.  If  then  you  are  a  brave  man,  if  you  have 
*'  coura^  and  fpirit,  perform  your  purpofe;  ac- 
"  complifti  the  promile  you  have  made  to  my  ene- 
"  mies.  If  you  think  I  ought  to  be  killed  by  you* 
**  when  can  you  do  it  better  ?  when  more  oppor- 
**  tunely  ?  when  more  manfully  ?  —  Have  you 
**  prepared  poifbn  for  me?  that  is  a  womanifh 
**  treafon.  —  Or  would  you  murder  me  in  my 
'^  bed  i   an  adulterefs  could  do  that.  —  Or  have 

•*  you 
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**  you  hid  a  dagger  to  ftab  me  fecretly  ?  that  is  the 
**  deed  of  a  ruffian.  —  Rather  aft  like  a  foldier  ; 
"  aft  like  a  man  •,  and  fight  with  me  hand  to  hand; 
*'  that  your  treafon  may  at  lead  be  free  from  bafe- 
**  nefs.**  At  thefe  words,  the  traitor,  as  if  he  had 
been  llruck  with  a  thunderbolt,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
implored  his  pardon.  *'  Fear  nothing  :  you  fhall 
**  not  fufFer  any  evil  from  me  ;'*  replied  the  king ; 
and  kept  his  word. 

Befides  this  admirable  greatnefs  of  mind,  he  had 
many  other  virtues,  both  public  and  private  ;  and 
is  charged  with  no  fault,  but  too  barbarous  a  man-  See  s.  Da- 
ner  of  making  war  in  his  incurfions  into  England.  rno!"ja7oet 
He  gave  a  new  form  to  the  conftitution  of  Scot-  '093. 
land,  modelling  it  nearly  upon  the  fame  feudal  plan 
Z9.  that  which  the  Englilh  had  received  under  the 
reign  of  William  the  Firft  ;  though  he  was  no 
friend  to  the  Normans.  Nor  did  his  fubgedts  op- 
pofe  this  alteration  :  which  (hews  that  his  authority 
was  great  among  them.  Perhaps  indeed  the  no- 
bility, who  found  their  account  in  it  better  than  the 
people,  might  be  inclined  to  affift  him  ;  and,  when 
it  was  once  eftablifhed,  his  good  and  mild  govern- 
ment recommended  it  to  them,  and  covered  its  de- 
fects Nor  do  we  know  enough  of  the  former  con- 
ftitution of  their  kingdom,  to  be  able  to  form  a 
certain  judgment,  how  far  they  cither  gained  or  loft 
by  the  change. 

The  untimely  death  of  this  king,  and  of  a  young 
prince  who  feemed  to  inherit  his  virtues,  was  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  Scotland,  and  drew  after  it  a  train  of 
other  misfortunes.  Margaret,  wife  to  Malcolm,  a 
lady  renowned  for  piety  and  goodneis,  who  in  a 
court  had  always  led  the  life  of  a  faint,  died  of  grief 
for  the  fudden  lofs  of  her  hulband  and  her  Ion. 
She  heard  the  account  of  it,  received  the  laft  facra- 
ments,  and  expired  in  three  days.  Very  ibon  after- 
wards, the  Scotch  parliament  expelled  Edgar  Athe- 

ling. 
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ling,    with  all  the  other  EngliHi  whom  Malcolm 
had  employed  in  his  fervice^^and  gave  the  crown  to 
Donald-Bane,  the  late  king's  younger  brother,  tho* 
that  monarch,  at  his  death,  had  left  five  fons,  born 
to  him  of  Margaret  ;  thefe  being  all  (et  afide,  on 
account  of  their  nonage  and  Englifh  blood,  againft 
which  hft  an  exceiTive  rage  of  national  hatred  had 
been  excited  by  jealoufy,  and  envy  at  the  favours, 
which  the  bounty  of  that  prince,  and  his  affedtion 
for  his  confort,  had  made  him  beftow  on  her  coun- 
trymen with  too  lavifh  a  hand.     Indeed  this  was 
the  real  caufe,  and  the  other  only  a  pretence :  for 
Sec  Bocha.  though  We  are  told  by  Buchanan,  that  the  ancient 
■»n,  tvi.    cuftom  of  Scotland  had  been  to  cbufe^  not  tbenexi^ 
but  tbefitteft^  of  the  dead  king' s  relations^  and  there- 
fore minors  had  not  been  fuffered  to  reign  in  that 
kingdom,  for  fcveral  ages ;  yet,  under  Kenneth  the 
^  Third,  a  different  conftitution  had  been  received, 
and,  in  fpite  of  great  oppofition  from  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  which  it  afterwards  met  with,  was 
confirmed  by  the  parliament  under  Malcolm  the 
Firfl ;  it  being  then  enaded,  that  the  elded  ion  of 
the  king  Ihould  fucceed  to  his  father ;  and,  if  the 
ion  died  before  the  father,  the  grandibn  (hould,  if 
there  was  any,  fucceed  to  the  grandfather,  and,  if 
under  age,  (hould  have  a  guardian  or  protedtor  zC- 
figned  him.     But  the  furious  averfion,  that  moft  of 
the  nobility  had  now  to  the  Englilh,  revived  the 
^**^i"wr  ^'^  '^^  ^"^  abrogated  the  new :  which  was  the 
"*°* '  ^"*    more  eafily  done,  as  Donald-Bane  was  fupported 
by  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  whofe  aiTiftance  he 
had  purchafed  by  a  fecret  eng^ement  to  yield  to 
him  all  the  weftern  ifles.     Upon  this  revolution, 
Edgar  Atheling  carried  with  him  into  England  the 
orphan  children  of  Malcolm ;  among  whom  was 
Matilda,  a  very  beautiful  princefs,  who  was  after* 
wards  married  to  King  Henry  the  Firft. 

Wilfiam 
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William  Rufus  was  now  delivered  from  all  ap- 
prchenfions  of  danger  from   Scotland :    but,  not 
content  with  fecurity,  he  fought  further  advantages 
from  this  event.     A  natural  Ton  of  Malcolm,  whofe  pior.wi- 
name  was  Duncan,  had  been  fent  to  his  court  as  ^o^.  fub 
an  hoftage.     He  was  then  of  full  age,  and  think-  s^"*  chron. 
ing  the  opportunity  favourable,  afpired  to  the  do-  uu^""^™* 
minion  of  Scotland.     William  confented  to   affift  Ma"mlb.  **"' 
him  in  that  defigri  with  an  army,  after  having  rc-*-^-^*^- 
ccived  from  him  an  oath  of  fealty.     By  the  help 
of  thcfe  forces  he   defeated  Dpnald  fiane,    drove 
him  into  the  weftern  ifles,  and  got  poireflion  of 
the  throne  :  but,  fome  of  the   foreign  auxiliaries 
being  retained  in  his  fervice,  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Scots  broke  out  again  as  (Irong  as  before ;  a  pow- 
erful confpiracy  was  fuddenly  lormed  in  his  court ; 
the  Englifh  and  Normans  were  almoft  all  maffa- 
cred ;  bur  his  own  life  was  fpared,  and  he  was  even 
allowed   to  reign,  under   a   folemn  engagement, 
that  he  would  bring  no  more  foreigners  into  his 
kingdom.    Yet  he  was  murdered  foon  afterwards, 
by  Malpeit  earl  of  Merns,   at  the   infligation  of 
Donald- Bane   and  of  his  own   half-brodier   Ed-SeeMtim(b, 
mond,  one  of  the  five  fons  of  Malcolm  and  Mar-  ^•*^*-  ^• 
garet,  who  was  perfuaded  to  concur  in  this  wicked 
^t\y  upon  a  promife  from  his  uncle  of  one  half  of 
the  realm,     fiut  no  regard  was  paid  to  that  cove- 
nant by  Donald  Bane,  when  he  had  recovered  the 
tiirone ;  and,  after  three  years,  the  Scots  being  dif-  ^  wi!*"*"' 
gufted  at  the  lofs  of  their  iflands,  which  the  king  of 
Norway  had  feized,  agreeably  to  the  former  compadt  Maimft.de 
between  him  and  their  lovereign,  they  invited  Prince  J^v"*^*^^* 
Edgar,  the  eldeft  of  Malcolm's  furviv ing  Ions,  tos.  Duncim. 
aflert  his  right  to  the  crown,  as  the  objeftion  for-  sa""^j^°n; 
merly  made  to  him,  on  account  of  his  minority,  no  Fior.  wi- 
longer  fubfifted.   Edgar,  who  lived  under  the  protec-  ^**^"* 
lion  of  William,  was  afraid  to  leave  his  court  with- 
out his  confenr,  or  to  undertake  fuch  an  enterprize 
without  his  help.    He  applied  to  him  for  both  ;  and 
William  thereupon,  confidering  that  Donald  Bane 
Vol.  I.  ^  would 
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would  be  always  his  enemy,  on  account  of  the  afllft- 
ance  he  had  given  to  Duncan,  and  defiling  that  Scot- 
land fhould  have  a  king  made  by  him,  determined 
to  aflift  his  royal  gueft,  and  ordered  a  body  of  his 
own  troops  to  march  into  that  kingdom,  undtrr  the 
command  of  Edgar  Atheling,  again tl  Donald-Bane. 
There  is  not  in  all  hiftory  a  more  ttriking  inflance 
of  the  extraordinary  changes,  which  the  courfe  of 
Providence  makes  in  human  affairs,  than  to  fee 
that  very  prince,  who  was  lineal  heir  to  the  Saxon 
crown,  fet  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  and 
fent  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  behalf 
of  his  nephew,  by  the  Ion  and  fuccefTor  of  William 
the  Firft.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  a  proof  in  what 
contempt  William  Rufus  held  Edgar  Atheling; 
for  had  he  not  greatly  defpifed,  he  muft  in  reafon 
and  policy  have  feared  him  too  much,  to  have 
done  him  this  kindnefi.  But  though  he  did  not 
fear  bim^  he  might  have  been  jurtly  apprehcnfive 
of  future  danger  to  the  Normans  eftablilhed  in 
England,  from  the  crown  of  Scotland's  being  worn 
by  a  great  grandfon  of  Edmond  Ironfide.  It  is 
equally  ftrange  that  he  over-looked  this  objeftion, 
and  that  no  king  of  that  family  ever  claimed  the 
realm  of  England  by  his  defcent  from  queen 
Margaret ! 

Edgar  Atheling,  having  fought  with  and  defeat- 
ed Donald-Bane,  took  him  prifuner,*and  fettled  his 
nephew  on  the  throne.  Edmond,  the  brother  of 
Edgar,  wtio  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  was  likcwife  imprifoned,  and  dying 
not  long  afterwards  with  a  flrong  fenfe  of  his  guilt, 
defired  to  be  buried  with  his  fetters  upon  him,  as 
a  mark  that  he  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  his 
f*v^*8™**  punifhmcnt.  From  this  time  till  the  deceafe 
dc  Hen.  1*    of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  Scotland  was  in  peace 

and  friendfhip  with  England, 
hfft^ot"*        '^^^   gr^^i    difregard  William   Rufus    always 
fliewed  for  the  pretended  rights  of  the  clergy  might 

have 
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have  hurt  him  much  more  than  all  his  violations 
of  civil  liberty,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  favour- 
able circumftance  ;  I  mean  the  long  fchifm  between 
Urban  the  Second  and  the  antipope  Clement ;  in 
which  he  taking  no  part,  neither  -fadtion  was  in- 
clined to  difturb  his  tranquillity,  or  make  an  ene- 
my of  fo  potent  a  king.     And  while  he  delayed  to 
declare  bimfelf,  no  pope  was,  or  could  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  (iibjcds.    In  this  ftate  of  uncertairvty  fw.  wi- 
the nation  remained  eleven  years ;  William  being  ^°™' 
aware  of  the  advantage  he  drew  from  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  and  too  good  a  politician  ever  to  be  forward 
to  efpovife  any  party,  either  in   fpiritual  or  civil 
broils,    when   the  difpute  did    not  diredly   and 
ftrongly  concern  his  own  prefent  intereft  or  future 
(ecurity.     But  Anfelm  an  Italian,  bred  up  in  all  ^*f^'l'^^' 
the  notions  of  the  Roman  theol>gy,  who  had  fuc-  Jy.Miimib. 
ceeded  to  Lanfranc  as  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  ***Jf*^Angi. 
having  acknowledged  Urban  in  Normandy,  while  F.Tp.  ia4* 
he   was   abbot  of  .fiec,    thought  him(elf  equally 
bound  to  own  him  now,  as  primate  of  England, 
and  aiked  leave  of  the  king  to  go  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  receive  his  pall  from  that  pope.     William 
confidered  his  petition  as  treafon  againft  the  royal 
dignity,  though  in  reality  he  had  drawn  it  upon 
himfelf :  for  Anfelm  before  his  promotion  to  Can- 
terbury had  fairly  notified  to  him  the  part  he  had 
taken,  and  that  he  would  firmly  adhere  to  it :  not- 
withftanding  which  declaration  he  had  been  chofen 
into  that  fee,  at  the  earneft  defire  of  the  king,  and 
with  great  reluctance  in-  himfelf  to  accept  of  the 
charge.     It  is  hard  to  comprehend  why  thi^  prince 
was  to  defirous  of  raifiog  to  that  fee  a  man  pre- 
engaged  in  a  point  of  luch  conlequence,  while  Jc 
was  for  his  own  intereft  to  avoid  a  decifion  5  efpeci- 
ally  if  (as  William  of  Malmlbury  affirms)  he  rather 
inclined  to  favour  Clement.     The  pretumption  is 
ftrong,  that  (whatever  his  fentiments  might  be  at 
this  time)  he  was  difpofed,  when  be  promoted  An-  ^ 
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felm,  to  concur  with  that  prelate  in  acknowledging 
Urban.     He  had  now  altered  his  mind,  and  pro- 
bably with  good  caufe;  for  many  great  interefts 
might  make  a  neutrality  defirahle  for  him,  and 
more  fo  at  this  conjundure  than  a  little  before. 
But  the  inflexible  charader  of  this  mitred  monk 
would  not  permit  him  to  regard,  either  reafon  of 
ftate,  or  the  duties  of  his   own  fuuation«  .which 
undoubtedly  obliged  him  to  wait  for  his  pall,  till 
the  difpine  from  who(e  hands  he  was  to  receive  it 
had   been   determined    by  the    royal   authority; 
whereas  what  he  propofed  was  in  efFed  deciding 
that  qiieftion,  by  his  own  private  authority,,  not  for 
himfUf  alone,  but  for  his  fovoreign,  and  for  the 
whole  kingdom.     When  he  was  told  by  the  king, 
that  his  doing  fuch  an  zQt  would  be  contrary  to 
the  fealty  which  he  had  fwori),  he  tried  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  that  fealty,  which  extended  only  to 
temporal  matters,  and  the  fpiritual  obedteiK:e  due 
to  the  pope,  which,  he  thought,  was  concerned  in 
t^t"6*c'*"  ^^^^  point.     For  in  Ibme  papal  decrees  the  metro- 
I'g.'ettit^.  politanjurifdidlion  and  power  were  faid  to  be  con- 
MaVci^de     ^^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  P^"  ♦  ^"^  others  declared  it  unlawful 
concor.       fbr  any  archbifhop  to  exercife  bis  authority  till  be 
facer. et      |^^^  rcccivcd  ottC  from  Rome:  it  being  now  an 

imp,  I.  VI.         ^       ,.  I  •  I  11  !•  ^ 

C.6.  euahlifhed  notion,  that  all  metropohtans  were  only 

the  vicars^  or  rather  viceroys  of  the  pope,  in  their 
feveral  provinces ;  and  that  the  pall  was  the  enfign 
of  iheir  office.  This  was  too  lightly  given  way  to 
by  kings,  and  proved  in  its  confequences  one  of 
the  deepeft  arts,  by  which-  the  policy  of  the  court 
of  Rome  fupported  its  power.  For  thus  all  the 
greateft  prelates,  who  might  have  affeAed  an  in* 
dependence  on  that  fee,  had  another  objedt  of  am* 
bition  fet  up,  viz.  an  independence  on  their  own 
fovereigns,  and  an  imparted  fhare  of  the  papal 
dominion  over  all  temporal  powers.  It  was  on 
thcfe  principles  that  Anfelm  proceeded.  They 
were  (o  fixed,  both  in  his  head  and  bis  heart,  that 

nothing 
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nothing  eould  remove  iheni,  or  even  fufpcnd  their 
cflfedts.  But  lie  had  a  monarch  to  contend  with« 
who  was  full  as  tenacious  of  his  royal  prerogatives, 
as  he  could  be  of  the  maxims  or  pretentions  of 
Rome.  Their  conference,  therefore,  was  very 
far  from  convincing  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  king  urged  thtz  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his 
kingdom  ;  Anlelm  anfwcred  him  with  texts  of  the 
gofpel  mifapplied.  At  laft  the  difpme  between 
them  was  brought  to  an  iffue,  by  the  archbi(hop's 
defiring,  that  it  noight  be  determined  by  the  judg^ 
ment  of  parliament:  which  William  agreed  to; 
and  a  parliament  was  affembled  at  Rockinghant 
caftlc  upon  this  bafinefs.  Anfchn^  having  ftated  A""*  ^""'• 
his  difficulty  to  then),  aiked  their  advice,  efpecially  Eadm.  1.  i. 
that  of  tlie  bilhops,  in  whofc  fentiraents  he  hoped  Jg*^'*^' 
to  find  a  oonfurmity  to  his  own :  but  even  they 
referred  him  abfolutely  to  the  will  of  the  king; 
and  let  him  know,,  that,  if  he  did  not  fubmit  to  it 
without  any  reierve,  he  muft  expe£t  no  he^  from 
them.  *^  Since  none  of  you  here  (replied  the  pri^ 
*^  mate)  will  advife  me  how  to  aA,  unleii  accordr 
^*  ing  to.the  pl^forcof  one  man*  I  will  have  re^ 
"  Gourfe  ip  Ibe  af^d  of  the  greai  couxcil^  and  be 
^^  dtre^ed  by  him  in  this  afflfair,  which  is  indeed 
'^  bid  rather  tban  mine."  He  then  repeated  the 
principal  texts  of  fcripture  applied  by  die  chuvch 
of  Rome  to  the  pope,  and  concluded  with  this ; 
Render  to  Csfar  the  things  which  are  Cefar^s^  and  to 
God  the  things  whhh  are  Gad's ;  declaring,  he  re- 
folved  to  a€t  by  that  rule ;  for  in  all  points  which  be 
longed  to  God  he  would  pay  obedience  to  the  vicdr 
of  Peter ;  and  in  tliofe  which  bebnged  to  the  tem- 
poral dignity  of  his  lord,  the  kii^,  he  would  give 
hi  mi  faithful  counfel  and  aflifVarkre,  to  the  otn^oft 
of  bifi  power.  He  had  fcarce  com:ltKled  his  fpeecb, 
when  all  the  barods  who  fat  with  him  rofe  up  at 
once*  exprefling,  by  a  confuied  fort  of  oatcry 
againit  him^  the  utmoft  difptco/uie  and  indigna- 
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tion  ;  and  then,  after  declaring  to  him,  that  they 
would  not  prelume  even  to  report  to  the  king  the 
words  he  had  uttered,  ihey  departed  from  him  ab- 
juptly,  as  one  whofe  fociety  they  feared  or  abhorred, 
and  went  to  the  king,  who  was  in  another  room, 
with  fome  of  his  miniflers.     Anfelm,  feeing  this, 
followed  them,  and  repeated  himfelf  to  that  prince 
what  he  had  fpoken  in  their  prefcnce  :  after  which, 
with  great  calmnefs,  he  returned  to  his  feat.    The 
bifhops,    abbots,  and  barons,    continued   a  good 
while  in  council  with  the  king,  during  which  the 
old  man,  fitting  alone,  fell  afleep.     At  laft,  the 
bifhops,    accompanied    by  fome  of   the  temporal 
barons,  came  back  to  him,  and  acquainted  him  in 
Very  llrong  terms,  that  the  whole  nation  complain- 
ed of  him,  becaufe  he  attempted  to  take  from  the 
king  his  royal  prerogatives,  which  was,  in  efFe6b, 
to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.     They  all  advifed 
him  to  throw  oflf  his  obedience  to  Urban,  who 
could  do  him  no  good,  if  the  king  was  offended 
^gainfl  him,  nor  harm,  if  he  was  appeafcd  ;  and 
to  wait  for  his  fovcreign's  orders  in  that  flate  of 
freedom,  which,  they  (aid,  it  became  an  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury  to  keep  himfelf  in,  with  regard 
to  this  difpute.     They  added  warm  exhortations, 
that  he  fhould  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  try  to 
gain  the  king's  pardon,  by  an  unlimited  promife  of 
future  obedience.     But  he,  who  in  alking  the  opi- 
nion of  parliament  had  no  other  intention,  than 
-merely  to  avail  himfeJf  of  their  approbation,  or  at 
leaft  of  that  of  the  bifhops,  in  fupport  of  the  part 
he  had  determined  to  take,  being  difappointed  in 
this  hope,  defired  ianother  day,  to  conhder  ol  his 
aniwer,  which,  he  told  them,  he  would  give,  as 
God  0)ould  mfpire  him  :  yet,  even  then,  he  declared 
an  unalterable  refolution  not  to  depart  from  his 
obedience  to  Urban.     All  his  brethren,  fuppofing 
that  his  deiire  of  delay  was  owing  to  uncertainty 
and  irrefolution,  advifed  the  king  not  to  grant  it, 

but 
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but  to  bring  the  affair  to  an  imoiediate  conclufion. 
The  bifhop  of  Durham,  (predeceflbr  to  the  infa-  ^'^"°'|';„J-^ 
mous  FJambard)  was  the  moft  zealous  in  this  coun-  Angj.Thi/ 
fel,  having  ftrong  hopes  (as  fonie  contemporary  \^\^\  ; 
authors  affirm)  of  being  promoted  to  Canterbury,  f.  114, 125. 
if  Anfelm,  by  his  contumacy,  (hould  be  deprived  ^^"^"J;!"'^^ 
of  that  fee.     He  likewife  fought  all  occafions  of  p.  18,49. 
making  court  to  the  king,  becaufe,  having  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  revolt  of  the  bi(hop  of  Bay- 
eux,  and  driven  out  of  England  on  that  account, 
he   had,  afterwards,   received  a  gracious  pardon. 
William,  who  perfedtly  underllood  the  advantage 
of  having  a  bifhop  to  take  the  lead  in  an  affair  of 
this  nature,  on  the  fide  of  the  crown,  left  the  ma- 
nagement of  it  to  him,  and  approved  his  advice, 
not  to  grant  the  requefl  of  Anfelm.     This  prelate 
therefore  returning,  with  many  more  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal  lords,  informed  the  archbiiliop, 
that  the  king  was  highly  provoked  at  the  offence 
he   had  committed  againll   his  royal  dignity,  by 
making  the  bijhop  of  Oftia  pope  in  bis  kingdom  witb^ 
out  bis  permiffi  n  ;  and  notified  to  him,  that  judg- 
ment would  immediately  be  pafTed  upon  him;  and 
the  fentence  not  a  light  one,  if  he  did  not,  without 
delay,  fubmit  to  the  king,  and  reinftaie  him  in 
thofe  rights,  which  were  the  mofl  valuable   prero- 
gatives of  his  crown,  and  which  he   himfelf,  by 
his  oath  of  fealty,  had  folemnly  promifed  to  main- 
tain.     Anfelm  replied,  with  (bme  warmth,  that, 
whoever  accufed  him  of  having  violated  his  oath  to 
tit  king,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  renounce  his  obe- 
dience to  the  pope,  fhould  find  him  ready  to  an- 
fwer  that  charge,  in  ihe  name  of  the  Lord^  as  be 
ougbt^  and  where  be  ougbt ;  by  which  he  intimated 
to  them,  without  fpeaking  too  plainly,  that  he  ag- 
knowledged  no  other  juriidiflion,  but  that  of  Rome. 
They  underflood  what  he  meant,  and  were  Co  de- 
(irous  of  fupporiing  that  pretended  exemption,  in 
which  the  whole  order  was  concerned,  and  fo  afraid 
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of  being  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  the  Rocnan  feo 
about  its  jiinldidion,  that  they  feemed  quite  dif- 
concerted.  After  they  had  left  hi m^  and  returned 
again  to  the  king,  he  was  much  encouraged  by  -^ 
declaration,  that  the  people,  or  commons^  who  at- 
tended the  parliament,  were  favourable  to  hioi^ 
Nor  did  the  temporal  barons,  in  their  fucceeding 
confultations,  (hew  any  inclination  to  deal  fevevely 
with  him  ;  but  were  rather  {truck  with  the  intre- 
pidity of  his  behaviour,  and  wifhed  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation.  The  biihopof  Durham  alone, 
more  firm  than  all  the  reft,  as  being  more  inter^ft- 
ed  in  the  ruin  of  Anfelm,  propofed  the  depriving 
him  of  his  archbilhoprick  and  banifhing  him  out 
of  the  realm.  But  the  temporal  barons  cxprcfling 
their  difapprobation  of  fuch  a  rigorous  fentence^ 
the  king  was  very  angry,  and  faid  with  much  paf- 
fion,  "  If  this  does  not  pleafe  yoii,  wliat  d^s  i 
*^  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  never  endure  tp  have  aa 
*'  equal  to  myfelf  ii>  my  kjnedom.  If  you  thought 
^^  that  the  archbifhop  was  to  ftrong  in  his  caufe^ 
"  why  did  you  fufFer  me  to  engage  in  this  bufiocfe? 
*V  G?,  and  conlult  what  to  do  •,  for,  by  God's  face,, 
**  if  you  do  not  condemn  hipi,  a.ccording  tp. 
•'  my  pleafure,  I  will  condemn  you."  Thus  did 
this  prince,  even  in  fupporting  the  lawful  rights  of 
hovT/**^*  ^'*  crown,  fpeak,  and  aft  like  a  tyrant.  He  tbea 
30^31!  ^  afked  the  bifhops,  what  their  leniiments  were> 
who  anfwered,  that  being  fufFragans  to  the  arch- 
bi/hopof  Canterbury  they  could  not  be  his  judges: 
and  it  was  very  true,  that  as  bifb^ps  atone  they  coulcl 
not,  if  the  other  batons  would  not  ioin  with,  tlierai 
in  the  proceeding:  but  to  the  juqicatuce  of  tt)c 
high  court  of  parliament  the  archbifhop*  undoubt^ 
cdly  wasjuft  as  miich  fubjedt  as  any  other  peer. 
William  enquired  of  them,  wlwther  thejj  cpuldi 
not,  at  leaft,  renounce  their  epifcopal  obedience  to 
Anlelm,  and  all  fraternal  communion  with  him» 
declaring,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  acknow^ 
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lcdg€  him  for  his  archbilhop,  nor  give  him  the  be- 
nefit of  bis  royal  prote£\ion,  while  he  continued  in 
die  kingdom.  To  this  they  confented ;  though  it  was 
certainly  doing  a  dill  more  unjilftiiiable  and  violent 
i&  than  what  ihey  had  refufed :  for  this  was  in 
:flfed   to   depofe  and  outlaw   the   archbiHiop  of 
^anterbury>   without  any  judgment  having  been 
j^aflfed  upon  him»  otherwife  than  by  the  arbitrary 
power  or  the  king.     But  it  did  not  fo  immediately 
fccm  10  entrench  U|X)n  the  pretended  jurifdiclion  of 
ilome^  aait  they  had  made  tliemfelves  bis  judges 
n  form.     Having  theretore  agreed  to  comply  thus 
Hr  with  the  dcfirc  of  that  prince,  or  rather  having 
ubmitted  to  obey  his  orders,  they  went,  together 
vith  the  abbots,  and  noti&ed  it  to  An&loi,  who 
:oolly  told  them,  ibai  be  w^uld  not  renounce  hi  a  pa^ 
(trnal  care  and  out  barky,  aver  them  and  the  ki^g  -, 
^ft  would  uje  tbem  to  thdr  reformation.     The  tem- 
poral barons  being  alfo  required  by  William  to  do 
IS  the  biibops  had  done^  their  anfwer  was,  that 
bey  were  no  vailals  to  Anfelm,,  and  could  not  re* 
lounce  aa  obedience  which  they  never  were  bound 
o  :  but  he  was  their  archbithop  ;  and,  (b  far  as  hi& 
ptritual  power  extended^  they  could  not  withdraw 
rom  it,  becaufe  he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
hat  character.    At  which  the  bifhopa  and  tJie  king, 
irere  alike  confouchded ;  and  the  latter  thougjic  iit 
o  let  the  bufme(s  reft  for  fome  time,  finding  the 
lAtion  inclined  to  fupport  Anfelm  againfl  any  vio- 
Mice.     The  common  people  efpecially  feemed  to 
fC  eager  in  his  favour,  partly  from,  zeal  for  religion, 
irhkrh  he  had  made  them  believe  was  concerned  in 
be  quarrelv   and    partly   from   that  compaiTioo, 
/bich  any  appearance  of  being  perfecu(ed  by  a 
ourt  is  apt  to  excite  in  their  nainds.     Indeed  he 
ad  not  yet  committed  any  crime  worthy  of  ba- 
ifluneot  or  depofition.     For  it  was  not  neceflary 
lat  he  (hould  renounce  the  engagjements  he  had 
crfonajiy  taken  to  Urbaia,  till  another  pope  waa 
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owned  by  William  :  nor  did  he  violate  the  laws, 
fo  long  as  he  abftained   from  any    publick  'aft, 
which  n.ight  appear  to  cngnge  his  fovereign  and 
the  nation.    His  going  to  Rome  to  receive  his  pall 
from  the  hands  of  that   pope,  before  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  king,  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  criminal :  but,  as  he  (lopped  (hort  at  the  bare 
defire,  the  barons  did  well  to  proceed  no  furtl  cr 
than  to  reprove  his  intention.     Yet,  as  William 
had  exprefled   fo  much  anger  againft.  him,  and 
even  declared  that  he  would  withdraw  from  him 
his  royal  proteftion,   while  he   remained   in  the 
kingdom,  he  took  occafion  from  thence  to  alk  his 
leave  to  go  abroad,  and  remain  out  of  England, 
till  the  fchifm  (hould  be  ended.     It  feemed  very 
hard   to  deny  him  this  rcqueft,    as   he  made  it 
in  terms  of  due  refpeft  and  fubmiffion  :  but  though 
the  king  would  gladly  have  fent  him  away  deprived 
of  his  (ee,  he  did  not  care  to  truft  him  out  of  Eng- 
land, while  he  continued  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury ; 
and  was  afraid  of  the  fcandal  it  might  caufe,  to  have 
him  thus  abandon  his  fee,  and  go,  as  it  were,  un- 
condemned  into  banifliment.     Under  this  difficulty 
he  confulted  only  with  tbe  temporal  barons :  for 
he  was  much  lefs  offended  with  the  diredt  oppofi- 
tion  they  made  to  his  will,  than  with  the  uncertain 
and  wavering  condudt  of  the  bifhops;  many  of 
whom  now  fought  for  nice  diftindtions,  with  regard 
to  the  declaration  they  had  made  of  renouncing 
obedience  to  Anfelm,  as  if  they  had  meant   only 
fuch  obedience,  as  he  might  pretend  was  due  to 
him  by  virtue  of  any  authority  derived  from  Ur- 
ban, or  might  demand  of  them  in  behalf  of  that 
pontiff.  The  king,  who  had  proceeded  at  firft  upon 
the  encouragement  given  by  them,  feeing  himfelf 
now  difgraced  in  this  bufinefs,  (hewed  great  rcfent- 
EidnLp.31.  ment ;  and  (if  we  may  believe  an  hiftorian  of  thofe 
times)  they  who  had  ufed  thefe  evafions  were  driven 
from  his  prefence,  and  threatened  to  be  puni(hed 
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as  traitors  and  rebels,  till  they  bought  their  pardon 
with  large  fums  ;  which  (fays  that  author)  was  the 
only  fur e  means  by  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  ap- 
fea/e  bis  di/pleafure.    The  temporal  barons,  whofc 
advice  he  now  chofe  to  take,  advifed  him  rather  to 
footh  than  inflame  the  archbiftiop,  in  order  to  flop 
him  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  they 
were  apprehenfive  he  would  venture  to  do,  without 
leave,  if  more  gentle  methods  were  not  tried,  iti 
order  to  prevent  it :  for  they  faw  that  his  ohilinacy 
was  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  ill  ufage,  and 
thought  the  king  had  carried  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, in  having  perfuaded  him  to  drop,  or  at 
leaft  fufpend,  his  firft  intention  of  taking  his  pail 
from  Urban.     William  therefore  propofcd  to  him, 
that,    in  hopes  of   eftablilhing  concord   between 
them,  a  certain  time  fhould  be  fixed  for  the  final 
determination  of  their  difpute,  and  gave  him  aflu- 
ranees,  that,  during  the  interval,  he  (hould  remain 
in  peace  and  fecurity,  if  he  would  do  nothing  him- 
ielf  to  create  any  difturbance.     To  this  he  confen- 
ted,  faving  the  obedience  be  owed  to  Pope  Urban^ 
which  referve  he  thought  it  was  neceflary  to  exprefe 
in  the  treaty,  left  his  ina£\ion  (hould  be  deemed  a 
renunciation.     But,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  thus  agreed  on,  the  king,  who  did  not  intend 
a  peace,  grievoufly  mortified  him,  by  driving  a 
monk,  who  was  his  priticipal  counsellor,  and  two 
bf  his  favourite  clergymen,  out  of  the  kingdom, 
with  other  ads  of  (e verity,  but  done  by  judgmeitt 
of  law,  againft  fome  of  his  ncareft  domefticks  and 
vaflals.     Nor  was  the  vengeance  of  that  prince 
content  with  thefe  vidtims ;  but,  to  reach  Anfelm 
himfelf,  he  ufed  thofc  arts,  which  he  Jllways  had 
rccourfc  to,  when  he  met  with  fuch  difficulties,  as 
he  could  not  furmount  by  open  force.     For,  while  EtAn.?. 
he  pretended  to  port  pone  the  whole  controverfy  ?*|i^^*  ^*' 
between   himfelf  and  that  prelate,   till   the  next 
meeting  of  the  great  council,  which  was  at  fome 

diftance. 
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diftance,  be  difpatched  agents  to  Rome,  with  fe- 
cret  inftruCtions  to  treat  with  Urban  ;  offering  to 
acknowledge  that  pontiff  as  duly  eledtcd,  if  be 
woiild  fend  over  to  bim  the  arcbbiiliop's  pall,  and 
let  bim  dilpofe  of  it,  as  he  fhould  think  proper. 
Urban  was  pleafed  with  this  roeflage,  and  imme- 
diately fent  the  pall  by  the  bi(bop  of  Albano; 
who  brought  it  to  William,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Anfelm,  and  promifed  that  monarch,  in  the 
name  of  the  pope,  a  full  confirmation  of  all  the 
prerogatives  and  rights  of  his  crown  by  the  papal 
authority,  if  be  would  acknowledge  and  obey  bim 
as  ibvereign  pontiff.  William,  who  perceived 
that  his  people  and  clergy  were  generally  difpofed 
in  favour  of  Urban,  accepted  thefe  offers,  and 
having  declared  his  reception  of  him  throughout 
bis  domii^ions,  tried  to  prevail  upon  the  bidvop  of 
Albano,  to  concur  with  him,  as  legate^  in  the  de^ 
pofmg  of  AnTelm  ;  offering  a  great  fum  of  money 
to  be  annually  paid,  both  to  that  prelate  and  to 
Urban^  if  they  would  gratify  his  defires  in  this 
oaatter.  For^  though  he  had  now  removed  the 
caufe  of  his  difference  wkh  the  archbifliop^  be 
could  not  forgive  bis  obftinacy  \  and  was  the  more 
angry,  b^caufe  be  bad  been  diftionoured  id  the 
conteft.  Policy  alfo  Joined  with  paffion^  to  make 
him  defire^  thai  (b  warm  a  bigot  to  Rome  (houki 
not  continue  primate  of  Engl^.  Bui  the  biibop 
convinced  him  of  the  impradicability  of  what  he 
demanded ;  which  could  not  indeed  be  expeAcd 
from  that  fee ;  the  eledion  of  Anfelm  having  been 
i^  canonical,  as  not  to  admit  a  di(pute,  and  his  whole 
behaviour  moft  meritorious,  both  to  the  papacy 
and  the  pope.  There  being  therefore  no  hopes  of 
getting  him  depofed,  the  king  endeavoured  t^  find 
fome  means  of  compounding  their  quarrel  to  his 
^wn  profit.  With  that  view,  he  fent  fonae  of  bis 
brethren,  to  found  him  privately,  as  from  tbem- 
idlves^  and  learn,,  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
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regaki  the  royal  favour  by  a  prepnt  of  moneys  and 
what  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  for  that 
purpofe.  Anfelm  nobly  anfvvercd,  ibat  be  never 
woM  put  fucb  an  rffront  on  bis  mafter^  as  to  prove 
by  fad  that  his  friendfhip  was  to  be  fold :  but  he 
added,  that  if  that  prince  would  give  it  him  freely, 
and  let  him  live  in  England,  with  peace  and  fecu- 
rity,  as  archbidiopof  Canterbury,  under  obedience 
to  Urban,  he  would  receive  it  wrrh  thankfiilnefs, 
and  ferve  him  faithfully,  as  his  lord  and  his  king: 
if  not,  he  .again  entreated  his  permiffion  to  with- 
draw out  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  which  they  told 
him,  that  Urban  had  fent  the  pall  to  the  king; 
and  that  it  was  reafonable  he  fhould  at  lead  pay  as 
much  to  chat  prince,  as  it  would  have  coft  him  to 
have  gone  in  perfon  to  fetch  it  from  Rome.  He 
was  not  a  little  fiirprized  at  this  information  :  yet 
though  he  faw  by  it  that  the  courts  of  England 
and  Rome  were  even  better  agreed  than  he  had 
vrifhed,  and  that  the  latter  had  not  treated  him 
with  the  regard  he  dcfer^'ed  in  this  affair,  he  per- 
(evered  in  refufing  to  give  the  king  any  money, 
notwiihftanding  the  urgent  advice  of  all  his  bre-. 
thrcn ;  (o  that  William,  in  the  end,  defpairing  to 
fell,  confcnted  to  give  him  the  pall.  But  Anielm 
conceived,  that  to  take  it  from  his  hands  would  be 
a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  having  received  it, 
not  from  the  papal,  but  regal  authority  ;  and  there- 
fore refufed  it.  Afcer  fome  altercation  upon  this 
delicate  fcruple  of  confcience,  in  which  the  arch- 
bifhop's  zeal  for  the  papacy  exceeded  that  of  the 
pope  himlelf,  it  was  ended  at  length  by  an  expedi- 
ent of  a  new  and  fingular  nature.  The  pall  was 
laid  on  the  high  altar  of  Canterbury,  and  Anfelm 
took*  it  from  thence,  as  from  the  bands  of  St. 
Peter. 

AH  was  now  quiet  between  him  and  his  mafter.  E*din.hift. 
Many  of  the  nobility  had  made  thcmfelves  inter- ^^j*;/^, 
ceflbra  for  him,  and»  to  obtain   a  reconciliation,  s^?- 

had 
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had  perfuaded  him  to  give  his  faith  to  the  king, 
that  he  would  obey  and  maintain  the  royal  cuftorris 
and  the  laws  of  the  realm.     Upon   this  promife^ 
which  feemed  a  fecurity  againft   any  future  dif- 
idem,i.ii.  putes,    William    received    him  into  favour;    but 
P'37-         foon  afterwards,  at  his  return  from  a  war  againft 
the  Welch,  he  complained,  that  the  men,  whom 
the  archbifhop  had  provided  for  that  expedition, 
were  neither  fo  well  accoutred,  nor  fo  fit  for  the 
fervice,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  fummon- 
ed  him  to  be  ready  to  anfwer  that  charge,  in  his 
court.    Anfelm  faid  nothing ;  but  in  his  own  mind 
he  determined  not  to  obey.     Accordingly,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  great  council,  there  being  fome 
talk  of  bringing  on  the  affair  with  which  he  had 
been  charged  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  he  applied 
to  fome  of  the  chief   nobles,   and  by  them  ac- 
quainted the  king,  that  being  compelled  by  moft 
ursent  neccffiiy  he  defired  his  leave  to  go  to  Rome. 
The  king,  furprized  at  the  meflage,  fent  back  a 
denial  •,  laying,  "  He  did  not  believe  that  the  arch- 
**  bifliop  was  guilty  of  any  fuch  heinous  crime,  as 
"  to  be  obliged  to  fetch  abfolution  for  it  from 
**  Rome  5  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  every  man, 
^*  he  was  as  able  to  advife  the  pope,  as  the  pope 
*•  to  advife  him."     Neverthelcls  that  prelate  re- 
newed his  petition,  again  and  again,  though  the 
Mem,  p.  38,  charge  againti  him  was  dropped.     William  at  lad 
39*  4o«      grew  impatient,  and   fent  him  word,  that,  if  he 
did  go  to  Rome,  he  would  feize  his  temporalities, 
and  acknowledge  him  no  longer  for  his  archbifhop  : 
notwithftanding  which  he  perfiftcd,  and  even  de- 
clared, tbai^  if  ibe  king  would  not  give  him  leave^ 
be  would  take  it :  for  it  was  better  to  obey  God  than 
man.    The  bifhop  of  Winchcfter  told  him,  that 
the  king  and  the  barons  knew  him  to  be  obftinatc 
in  all  his  defigns  *,  but  they  could  not  believe  he 
would  perfift  in  this  point  of  going  to  Rome,  at 
the  expence  of  lofing  his  fee.     I  will  perfift,  re- 
plied the  undaunted  prelate.    Which  being  report- 
^  ed 
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cd  to  William,  while  he  and  his  barons  were  con- 
fulting  atout  ir,  Anfelro  thought  it  proper  to  en- 
quire of  the  bilhops,  whether  they  would  rtand  by 
him  in  this  difpute,  or  no.  After  fome  deliberation, 
they  frankly  told  him,  that  tbey  could  not  come  up 
10  his  fubiimity^  nor  would  tranfgrtfs  againft  the 
fealty,  which  they  owed  to  the  king      His  anfwer 
was,  *'  Do  you  then  go  to  your  lord^  and  I  will 
**  adhere  to  God^     Hereupon   they  all  left  him, 
and  (bon  returned  with  a  meflage  from  the  king  to 
this   effect ;    That,   whereas   the  archbidiop  had 
broken  the  promife  lolemnly.  made  to  him  at  their 
reconciliation,  by  declaring  a  peremptory  and  fixed 
relblution   of  going  to  Rome  without  his  leave, 
againft  the  known  cudoms  and  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, which  that  prelate  had    bound   himfelf  to 
obey  and  maintain  ;  left  this  unheard  of  prefump- 
tion   ftiould  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  he  now 
commanded  him,  either  to  take  an  oath,  that  he 
would  never  appeal  to  the  pope  in  any  caufe,  or 
to  depart  immediately  out  ot  the  realm  •,  and  even 
required,  that  if  he  did  confent  to  that  oath,  he 
(hould  make   him  fatisfadion  for  the  trouble  he 
had   given   him  in  this  affair.     Anfelm  fent  no 
anfwer,  but  came  to  the  king  in  his  great  council, 
and  pleaded  there,  that,  when  he  had  promifed  to 
obey  and  maintain  his  cuftoms  and  laws,  the  en- 
gagement extended  only  to  fuch,  as  were  rightfully 
conjlituted  and  according  to  God,    l^he  king  and  the 
barons  abfolutely  denied,  that  there  had  been  any 
mention  made  of  fuch  a  diftindtion  in  that  promife:, 
to  which  he  anfwered,  that  it  was  under/load^  if 
not  exprejfed '^  for,  if  there  were  in  the  kingdom 
any  cuftoms  or  laws  repugnant  to  juftice  or  the  di- 
vine  will,  no  Chriftian  was  obliged  to  obey  or  main- 
tain them.     And  he  pronounced  that  law,  which 
denied  him  the  liberty  of  going  to  the  pope,  to  be 
neither  jujt  nor  agreeable  to  the  divine  will\  declaring 
thai  it  ought  to  be  defpifed  and  rejeSIed  by  eviry  Ser- 
vant of  God.     As  for  the  oath  the  king  required, 

he 
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he  fatd,  to  /wear  that^  would  be  to  Abjure  St.  Peter 
and  Chrift.     The  final  concliifioa   was,    that   he 
would  go  to  Rome ;  and  with  this  declaration  lie 
left  the  council.     But  fome  noblemen   were  fent 
after  him,  to  let  him  know,  that,  if  he  went  out 
of  the  kingdom,  the  king  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
carry  any  thing  of   bis^    along   with   him.      The 
archbiihop  replied,   that  he  had  horfes,  cloaihs, 
and  other  goods,  which  perhaps  the  king  might 
fay  were  bts^   and  if  he  did  not   allow  him  to 
carry   away    thofe,    he  would   go  naked  and  on 
foot,  rather  than  defift  from  his  refolution.    Before 
he  departed,  he  returned  to  the  king,  recommen- 
ded him  to  God,  and  gave  him  his  benedidtion. 
Then  taking  the  fcrip  and  ftafF  of  a.  pilgrim  he  left 
the  kingdom.    As  foon  as  William  heard  he  had 
pifled  the  Tea,  he  ordered  his  goods  and  revenues  to 
be  all  brought  into  the  exchequer. 
b^Uft.       When  Anfelm  had  travelled  as  far  ds  Lions,  he 
p^4j.  "      wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  fet  forth, 
bow  much  againft  his  own  will  he  had  been  made 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   how   unfit  he  found 
himfelf  for  it,  and  how  many  troubles  he  had  en- 
dured in  it,  without  having  ever  been  able  to  do 
any  good  ;  infomuch  that,  out  of  regard   to  the 
peace  of  his  confcience  and  fafety  of  his  foul,  he 
would  rather  chufe  to  die  abroad,  thin  live  any 
longer  in  England,  feeing  many  evils  which  he 
ought  not  to  tolerate  and  could  not  correft.     He 
then  complained  of  the  king,  not  only  for  keeping 
the  vacant  fees  too  long  in  his  hands,  and  giving  to 
his  foldiers  the  lands  of  the  church,  but  for  exad- 
ing  from  h\ni  grievms  fervices  unknown  to  his  prede- 
cejfors^  and  overturning  the  law' of  Cod  and  cano- 
fiical  and  apoJ^licaLauthoriiy  by  his  arbitrary  cuftoms. 
Tbcfrvices  which  William  exaCt^d;  and  Anfelm 
branded,  as  contrary  to  the  divine  law  and  the 
canons,  were  thofe  required  of  thebifhops  in  right 
of  their  baronies ;  which,  though  they  had  been 
mnkmnm  to  their  Saxon  predeceubrs,  were  now  ^li 
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dlabliflied  part  of  the  Englifli  conftitution.  And 
therefore  to  appeal  againlt  them  to  the  papal  au- 
thority was  an  aft  of  high  treafon,  as  it  fub- 
jcAcd  the  legiflature  of  England  to  that  authority 
io  a  matter  of  ftate.  William  Rufus  indeed  had 
extended  his  demand^  in  feveral  articles,  beyond 
the  bounds  affigned  by  the  legiflature :  but  An- 
felm's  complaint  (as  appears  by  the  words  of  it) 
was  no  lefs  againft  the  military  fervices,  enacted 
by  parliament  in  the  foregoing  reign,  than  the  il- 
legal exactions  of  the  preient  king  :  and  the  foun* 
dation  of  it  was  a  fuppofed  contrariety  to  the  law 
of  God,  not  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Having  thus 
mentioned  thefe  fervices  among  the  abufes  he  de« 
fired  to  reform,  and  having  acquainted  the  pope» 
that,  ID  order  to  afk  his  advice  upon  the  difficulties 
he  found  himfelf  in,  he  had  applied  for  the  king's 
permiifion  to  go  to  Rome,  but  had  been  refuf^, 
and  had  gone,  notwithftanding  that  prohibition, 
he  concluded  his  letter  with  two  requefts  ;  firft, 
that  the  pope  would  be  pleafed  to  releafe  him 
from  his  archbiflioprick,  in  which,  he  (aid,  he 
defpaired  of  doing  his  duty  or  faving  his  foul ;  fe^ 
condly,  that  his  Holinefs  would  take  care  of  the 
church  of  England,  by  his  own  prudence,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  apoftolical  fee. 

From  the  whole  turn  of  this  letter,  as  well  as 
from  the  character  he  always  maintained,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  he  was  an  honeft  and  pious, 
but  narrow  minded  man,  who  adted  purely  from 
a  mifguided  conference,  according  to  the  divinity 
then  taught  in  the  fchools,  which  he  underfliood 
better  than  either  the  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment, or  the  conftitution  of  England.  And  it 
grieves  one  to  fee  fo  much  fpirit  and  refolation  fo 
ill  employed.  But  it  was  one  of  the  greateft  mif- 
fortunes,  attending  the  corrupted  ftate  of  religion, 
in  thofe  times  and  long  afterwards,  that  piety  and 
virtue  were  drawn  from  their  natural  and  proper 
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courfe  :  Co  that  men  of  the  bed  difpofitionB  were 
often  made  in(lruments  of  pernicious  dcfigns  ; 
and  was  not  only  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  it 
would  have  had  from  their  goodnefs,  but  frequent- 
ly fuffered  by  it,  in  proportion  to  the  power  with 
which  they  were  ^rnied. 
EiHm  hift.  After  fume  ftay  in  France*  Anfelm  went  to 
4C49. 50,  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  great  and  ex- 
5>isa-  cr^ordinary  liqnours,  as  pritpatc  of  England,  and 
a^  the  pope's  faithful  champion  and  nriartyr  \  be*- 
ficjes  tlie  regard  that  was  paid  to  him  on  account 
gf  his  learning,  in  which  be  was  eminent  above 
ptpoltof  that  age.  Ronn^  was  indeed  the  proper 
place  of  abode,  for  one  of  his  character  ;  and  he 
was  To  fenfible  himlcif  of  his  unficnefs  for  the 
world,  fo  weary  of  England,  and  Co  dciirous  of  a 
ifnon^fti^k  retreat)  that  be  again  molt  earneftly 
begged  of  the  pope,  to  give  him  leave  to  refign 
bis  archbidiopriclcy  as  a  hurxfaea  that  was  too 
h^vy  for  him  to  bear.  His  Holinefa  would  not 
Qonfent  to  difmifi  from  his  fervice  fo  approved  and 
ufi^ful  a  fervant  :  but  ordered  him  to  attend  at  the 
council  of  Bari^  which  he  bad  then  called,  and 
promifed  him  there  a  full  redrefs  of  all  grievances, 
as.  weil  with  regard  to  the  church,  as  to  hirafelf. 
The  council,  in  fa£t,  was  fo  ofF^ded  at  the  con- 
du(ft  of  William,  that  he  would  have  been  oxcum* 
n^iunicat^d  by  it,  if  the  archbilhop  himfelf  had 
not  fallen  on  his  knees  before  the  pope*  and  inter- 
ceded with  him  for  a  delay  of  the  fentence.  On 
that  pontiff  *s  return  to  Rome^  a  minifter  came  to 
him  there,  with  an  anfwer  to  letters  he  had  fent  to 
the  king  of  England  fome  time  before,  requiring 
him  to  redore  the  archbiihop's  goods^  which  he 
had  feized.  The  anfwer  was  only,  that  he  waa 
aftonillied  at  fuch  a  demand  from  hia  HoUneis ; 
as  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  he  was  by  law 
impowered  to  do,  upon  that  prelate's  having  pre- 
f^med  tq  gq  out  of  tus  kingdom  (Withouc  bis  leave. 

The 
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The  pope  aflced  if  the  king  accufcd  the  archbifhop 
of  any  other  offence  ?  and  being  told  he  did  nor, 
he  faid,  it  was  a  ftrange  and  unheard  of  proceed- 
ing,.that  a  primate  fhould  be  thus  defpoilcd  of 
his  goods,  becaufe  he  would  not  omit  to  vifit  that 
church  which  was  the  mother  of  all  churches; 
and  cxprcffing  his  wonder,  that  Wilh'am  fliould 
fend  a  minifter  to  him,  with  no  better  a  juftifica- 
tion  of  what  he  had  done,  bid  him  return,  and  let 
his  mafter  know,  that,  if  he  did  not  make  a  fiill 
reftitution  of  all  he  had  taken  from  Anfelm  be- 
I    fore  the  next  Eaftcr,  a  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion would  be  then  paffed  againft  him,  in  a  coun- 
cil which  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  that  time  iq 
the  city  of  Rome.     The  envoy  begged  of  his  Ho- 
lincfs,  that,  before  he  departed,  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  fccret  conference ;  which  being  grant- 
ed, he  found  means  to  obtain  for  his  matter  a  fur* 
ther  delay,  till  the  Michaelmas  folfowing;  before 
which  the  pope  died ;  and  Anfelm  remained  in 
exile,  with  only  the  name  of  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, till  the  death  of  the  king  ;  which  hap- 
pened, however,  within  left  than  a  year  after  that 
of  Urban.     So  well  did  William  Rufus  maintain 
thofc  prerogatives,  which  were  the  great  barriers 
fct  up  in  this  kingdom  againft:  the  encreafing  am- 
bition of  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  which  He:iry  the 
Second  confirmed  by  the  conflituiions  of  Claren- 
don !  But  the  contett  was  eafier  in  the  beginning 
of  the  papal  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the   Englilh  crown,  -than  when   they  had  gained 
that  ftrciigth  and  authority,  which,  to  the  fhame 
of  human  reafon,  they  foon  acquired. 

A  very  fijrtunate  incident  in  favour  of  William 
was  the  defign  formed  by  Urban,  of  uniting  all 
Cbrtftendom  in  that  marvellous  league,  called  the 
ffofy  IVoTy  or  Crufade^  for  the  recovery  of  Jerufa- 
fem  and  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  out  of  the  hands 
of  Mahometans  •,  a  defign,  which  obliged  the  pro- 
H  2  jcdor 
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jcftor  to  raife  no  diftiirbances  in  the  dominions'of 
any  Chriftian  prince^  and  of  toosnuch  ufe  to  the 
papacy  to  be  then  interrupted  by  any  other  objedt. 
Sim.  Da-  *^Nor  was  the  quiet  he  gained  by  it  the  orily  advan- 
neim.Ord.  ^gge  this  able  monarch  drew  from  it.     He  had  too 
TM.i'ab'  ^'.much  fcnfc^  or,  perhaps,   too  little  devotion  to  en- 
Mn.1096,    gage  in  it  himfelf :  but  his  brother  Robert  going 
.into  it  with  ardour,  and  wanting  more  money,  to 
enable  him  to  bear  fo  great  an  expence,  than  his 
4>wn  exhaufted  exchequer  could  fupply,  William 
jagreed  to  hirnifh  him  with  ten  thouland  marks, 
equivalent  to  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in   thefe 
days,  by  the  help  of  a  tax  or  benevolence,  ille- 
gally raifed  upon  his   Englifh  fubjedls  ;    and  in 
j)ledge/or  the  repayment  of  it  got  full  pofleffion 
of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  great  part  of  which, 
cither  by  intrigues,  or  by  force,  he  had   taken 
from  his  brother  before  this  event. 

The  fharc  the  clergy  bore  of  this  tax  was  (b 
heavy  upon  them,  or  they  were  fo  unwilling  to 
bear  it,  that  the  bifhops  and  abbots  came  to  court, 
in  order  to  make  tbeir  complaints  and  beg  (bme 
relief,  declaring  it  was  impoHible  for  them  to  pay 
it,  without  ruining  their  farmers  already  impove- 
ri(hed  by  former  exadtions,  and  abfolutely  driving 
them  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  king's  minifters 
alked,  whether  they  had  no  caflcets  of  filver  ^nd 
gold  full  of  the  bones  of  dead  men  ;  (meaning  the 
relicks  of  faints  preferved  in  their  churches)  and 
•  with  that  qucftion  difmifled  them.  'Upon  which, 
mod  of  the  plate  and  valu^le  ornaments  of  the 
churches  were  fold,  in  order  to  raife  this  fupply. 
The  king  thought  himfelf  happy  to  obtain  by 
fuch  means  the  poffeffion  of  Normandy,  hoping 
that  Robert  would  never  return  from  the  Eaft,  but 
cither  die  or  fenle  there,  and  leave  him  the  dutchy. 
This  acquifition,  inftead  of  contenting  his  infatia- 
ble  ambition,  opened  to  him  other  and  greater 

views. 
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views.     Abbot   Suger,  firft  minifter  to  L6uis  le 
Grps,  fays,  it  was  commonly  reprjrted  in  France^ 
that  William  afpired  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  even-  vi\^'{^*'d6l" 
tual  fucceffion  lo  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  in  CroifiRegu, 
cafe  that  Louis,  who  had  then  no  ifllie,  and,  pro-*^*- 
bably,  was  thought  not  likely  to  live,  (hould  die 
before  his  father  King  Philip  ;  the  two  fons  of  ' 
that  monarch  by  Bertrade  of  Anjou  being  regard- 
ed as  fpurious.     And  from  Suger's  expreffions  it  is 
plain  that  he   himfelf  believed  this  report.     He 
adds,  that,  after  William  had  violently  agitated 
himfelf  and  his  people,  for  three  years  together, 
in  purfuing  ihis  hope,  he  gave  it  up,  finding  both  '  ) 

nations  eq.ually  averfe  to  him  in  it  :  *•  Becaufe  '  ^.  -^ 
^  (fays  that  author)  it  is  not  agreeable  to  nature  or 
**  reafon,  that  either  the  Englilh  (hould  be  fub- 
**  jeft  to  the  French,  or  the  French  to  the  Eng- 
**  lifli."  Bat  fortune,  as  if  to  comfort  him  for 
this  difappointment,  prefented  to  him  immediate- 
ly another  great  objedt. 

William  the. Eighth,  duke  of  Aquitaine  whoV.Mtinjffi. 
went  to  the  holy  war  four  y*ars  after  Robert,  and  {i^'t^l^' 
wanted  money  no  lefs  than  he,  treated  with  Wil-  Huntingdon, 
Ham  Rufus  to  obtain  a  fupply    upon  the  feme,J^°°* 
terms,  that  is,  by  mortgaging  his  dutchy  to  him. 
The  agreement  was  made  -,  and  the  king  would 
have  been  foon  in  pcMfsflion  of  Aquitaine,  as  well 
as  of  Normandy,  if,  in  the  midft  of  his  prpjcfts, 
and  in  the  heighth  of  his  glory,  while  his  heart 
was  dilated  with  the  greateft  excefs  of  arrogance   • 
and  prefumption,  a  fudden  and  violent  death  had 
not  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions,  and  laid 
him  on  the  earth  an  example  to  mankind  of  the 
vanity  of  ambition. 

It  is  fiot  certainly  known  by  what  means  he  died,  tf.authoret 
The  received  opinion  is,  that  as  he  was  hunting  ^^p^'*  "ts. 
in  the  new  foreft  -with  Sif  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  Dundm.  et 
French  knight  of  Pontoife,  vi^hom  he  had  lately  g^rn'rllb A. 
entertaiQed  in  his  court,  an  arrow  (hot  at  a  deer  dcm  tan.    ^ 

H  ^  by  . 
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by  tliat  gentleman  ftruck  him  in  the  breafl,  and 
V  Eidmer.  pierced  his  heart.  But  Eadmer»  a  contemporary 
p.54.1.  iL  writer,  informs  us,  it  was  tiie  more  general  behef 
of  thofe  times,  that  he  accidentally  flumbled,  with 
an  arrow  in  his  hand,  and  falling  upon  it  drove  the 
vir  lT'  "*  P^'"^  through  his  own  breaft.  We  are  alfo  told 
Groffi  Regis,  by  Abbot  Sugcr,  that  he  had  often  heard  Sir  Wal- 
*=•'•  ter  Tyrrel  affirm  with  the  moft  folcmn  oaths,  at  a 

time  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  pn  this 
account,  that  he  did  not  come  all  that  day  into  the 
sl'ri]b*""tr    P?^'  ^^  ^'^^  foreft,  where  the  king  hunted,  or  fee 
ii.de  v'nz'   him  there.     And  John  of  Salisbury,  comparing  the 
c^f/y^,*"'**- death  of  Julian  the  Apoftate  with  that  of  this  mo- 
cxii.   '     narch,  fays  it  was  equally  doubtful,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  by  whom  cither  of  them  was  kill- 
ed.    Perhaps  the  arrow  that  flew  William  Ruftis 
was  neither  his  own,  nor  Tyrrel's  •  but  came  from 
the  hand  of  fome  other  perfon  unknown,  who 
■  \    was  inftigated  to  aim  it  at  the  bread  of  the  king 
by  private  revenge  for  a  private  wrong.     The  re- 
putation of  his  fucceflbr,  I  think,  is  too  good  to 
admit  of  a  lufpicion,  which  might  ocherwifc  be 
^     conceived,  that  he  knew  better  than  the  public 
how  his.  brother  was  flain. 

As  Tyrrel  was  much  in  favour  with  William 
Kufus,  he  could  not  have  any  perfonal  malice 
againft  him ;  nor  do  1  find  it  intimated  by  any 
hiftorian,  that  he  ever  received  any  advantage 
from  his  death :  and  therefore  if  he  was  really 
the  perfon  who  killed  him,  one  can  hardly  imagine 
that  it  was  by  defign.  Mis  flight  indeed  may  feem 
to  fix  the  deed  upon  him  i  nor  does  his  perfeve- 
rance  in  denying  it  afterwards  an[K)unl  Co  a  proof 
of  his  not  having  done  it ;  becaufe  he  might  think, 
with  good  rea(bn,  that  it  could  never  be  prudent 
or  even  fafe  to  confefs  it  in  any  fituation.  If  he 
could  have  (hewn,  ^y  any  other  teftimony  than 
his  own  word,  that  he  was  in  another  part  of  the 
foreft  during  the  whole  time  of  the  king*3  being 

there, 
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there,  there  would  Ijave  been  no  neceffity  for  his 
quitting  the  kingdom  :  but,  as  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  that  appear,  the  mere  apprehenfion 
of  being  brought  into  trouble  and  danger  about  it 
might  occafion  his  flight.  It  feems  evident  that 
the  king  had  no  other  attendants  at  the  time  when 
he  received  the  fetal  wound ;  for,  othcrwife,  the 
means  by  which  he  received  it  could  not  have 
been  doubtful.  The  wood  of  the  arrow  was 
broken  down  to  the  place  where  it  enter^sd  the 
flefh,  probably  by  his  own  hand  in  endeavouring 
to  draw  it  out ;  but  the  iron  point  remained  deep- 
ly fixed  in  ^is  bread.  Some  colliers,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  pafs  through  ihc  foreft,  faw  the 
corpfe  of  tlieir  dead  fovereign,  and  put  it,  ftill 
bleeding,  into  a  cart  they  had  with  th^m,  which 
brought  it  to  Winchefter,  wberfe  it  was  haftily  bu- 
ried, without  any  royal  pomp,  or  even  a  decent 
attendance,  on  the  following  day. 

The  character  of  this  king  has  been  too  much 
depreciated  by  many  hifttn-ians.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
▼ery  faulty;  yet,  notwithftanding  all  his  faults,  he 
was  a  great  man.  In  magnanimity,  the  firft  of 
royal  virtues,  no  prince  ever  excelled  him,  artd 
few  have  equalled.  For  proof  of  this  I  (hall  here  v.  MiimO). 
relate  fome  particular  fad\s,  which  I  could  not  fo  *•  iv.de  w. 
properly  mention  in  giving  a  general  view  of  this 
reign.  While  he  was  befieging  Mont  St  Michel, 
a  fortrefs  in  Normandy,  whicn  was  held  againft 
him  by  Henry,  his  younger  brother,  a  fmall  party 
of  horfe  belonging  to  the  garrifon  approached  near 
his  camp  •,  at  the  fieht  of  which  being  tranfported 
by  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  he  turioufly  ad- 
vanced before  his  own  troops,  and  charg^  into 
the  midft  of  them.  His  horfe  was  killed  under 
hinf>>  and  the  foldier,  who  had  difmounted  him, 
not  knowing  who  he  was,  dragged  him  by  the 
foot  on  the  ground,  and  was  going  to  flay  bifii, 
if  he  had  not  ftopped  the  blow,  by  faying  to  him, 

H  4  with 
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with  a  tone  of  command,  nqj  fupplication,  Rafcal^ 
It  ft  me  up  :  I  am  the  king  of  England.     A  t  thefe 
words,  all  the  foldiers  of  prince  Henry,  his  bro- 
ther, were  (truck  with  awe,  arid  reverently  raifmg 
him  up  from  the  earth  brought  him  another  horfe." 
By   this  time  his  own  troops  were  come  to  hia 
afliftance,  and  fo  greatly  out-numbered  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  that  thefe  could  make  no  refiftance, 
much  lefs  carry  off  the  king  as  their   prifoner. 
William,  who  faw  himfelf  fafe,  vaulted  inftantly 
into  the  faddle,  and  calling  his  eyes,  that  fparkted 
with  fire,  all  round  about  him,  alked,  who  it  was 
that  had  unhorfcd  him  ?  For  fome  t^pe  all  were  fi- 
lent :  but,  at  laft,  he  who  did  it  anfwercd,  //  wms 
/,  who  did  not  think  that  you  were  a  kingj  but  an  or^ 
dinary  knight.     By  the  face  of  our  Lord,  replied  the 
king  with  a  fmile,  tboujbalt  henceforth  be  my  foldu 
ery  and  receive  from  me  the  recompenfe  which  thy  vtf- 
lour  deferves.     But  a  ftill  nobler  inftance  of  hjs 
SceMaimfb.  magnanimity  is  the  anfwer  he  made  to  a  bravado 
tux  Si  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^  Flefche.     That  lord,  his  comp^- 
^9,70.    '    titor  for  the  earldom  of  Maine,  being  taken  prifo- 
ner by  him  and  received  with  an  infuU,  faid,  wjth 
a  fpirit  fuperior  to  fortune,  /in  accident  has  made 
me  your  captive  ;  but  could  I  recover  my  liberty  I 
know  what  I  fhould  do.     Tou  know  what  jou  Jbiuld 
do!  replied  William.     Begone \  1  give  yon  leave  to^ 
do  your  utmcfl :  and^  I  fwear  lo  yo%y  that  if  you 
overcome  me  kereafter^  I  will  afk  no  return  from  you 
for  having  thus  fet  you  free.     With  thefe  words  he 
Maimib.  f.   difmifled  him  :  an  aftion  of  heroifoi  that  would 
70.  ibidem,   j^^^^  j^j^g  honour  to  Cgpfar,  whofe  foul  (feys  one 
of  the  beft  of  our  ancient  hiftorians)  feems  to  have 
tranf migrated  into  this  king.     He  like  wife  adted  and 
fpoke  in  the  fpirit  of  that  Roman,  when,  from  his 
ardour  to  relieve  the  city  of  Mans,  hefieged  by 
the  earl  of  la  Flefche,  he  pafled  the  fea  in  a  violent 
tempeft,  faying  to  the  failors  who  warned  him  of  the 
danger,  that  he  never  had  heard  of  any  king  having  be^n 
^' '  ^     ■  drowned. 
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drowned.  "^Nor  did  he  lefs  refemble  Caefar  in  libe- 
rality, than  in  courage,   and  greatnefs  of  mind. 
He  gave  without   meafure^    but   never  without 
choice;  diftinguiihing  merit  and  fixing  it  in  his  sugerinvi- 
fcrvice  by  means  of  his  bounty  ;  that  merit  efpe-  *•  ^**- 
ciaJly  which  was  the  mod  necefl'ary  to  fupport  his 
ambition,  and  of  which  he  could  bell  judge,  emi- 
nent valour  and  military  talents.     In  the  magnifi-  Mtimib.  1, 
cence  of  his  court  and  buildings  he  much  exceeded  '**  '  ^* 
any  king  of  that  age.     But  though  his  immenfe 
profufenefs  arofe  from  a  noble  and  generous  nature, 
it  muft  be  accounted  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue  ; 
as,  to  fupply  the  unbounded  extent  of  it,  he  was 
very  rapacious.     If  he  had  lived  long,    his  ex- 
pences  would  have  undone  him  :  for  he  had  not, 
as  Caefar  h?id,  the  treafures  of  the  world  to  fup- 
port his  extravagance ;    and  it  had  brought  hiiti 
forae  years  before  his  death  into  fuch  difficulties, 
that,  even   if  his  temper  had  not  been  defpotick, 
hjs  ncgeffitics  would  have  made  him  a  tyrant. 

His  foul  was  all  fire,  perpetually  in  adtion,  un- 
daunted with  danger,  unwearied  with  application,  ^^^  ^.^ 
purfuing  pleafure  with  as  much  ardour  as  bufinefs,  p. 763.  i  x. 
but  never  facrificing  bufmefs  to  pleafure  ;  addicted  p!"'-  ^*"* 
to  women,  yet  without  any  tenqernels  or  fixed  3s8.  lub 
attachment,  rather   from  a  fpirit  of  debauchery  ""•  ***^7* 
than  from  the  paflion  of  love.     He  had  many  con- 
(ubines^  but   no  wiftref^  ;  and  never  would  marry, 
ifor  fear  of  fubjeftinp;  himfelf    by  it  to  any   re- 
ft rain  t. 

Neverthelefs,    the   vivacity  of  hi^  teippcr  and 
the  quickneis  of  his  par?s  were  balanced  by  the  fa- 
lidity  and  the  ftrength  of  his  judgment ;  fo  that,  ff^^cJ" 
although  he  was  very  eager  in  all  his  purfuits,  he  Ii.f.fi7,6^ 
direded  them  with  great  prudence,  excelling  ftiH  vii.p/^j^ 
more  in  policy  than  in  arms.     He  had  indeed  no 
pnAureof  learning  *,  but  he  had  ftudied  mankind, 
and  knew  them  well,  under  any  dilguifes  •,  cover- 
ing hinifelf  with  ^  deep  diiTimulation,    where  it 
'  *     ?  was 
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was  neceffary,  «nd  the  more  dangerous  in  it  from 
an  appearance  of  openncls,  heat,  and  paffion  ;  im- 
perious and  ibfolute,  fo  as  to  endure  no  contra- 
diftion  or  ftop  to  his  will,  when  he  had  power 
enough  to  enforce  obedience,  but  pliant  and  Iboth- 
ing  when  he  wanted  that  power :  in  publick  main- 
taining his  majefty,  not  only  with  (late,  but  with 
pride ;  yet  in  private,  among  his  friends,  and  thofe 
whom  he  admitted  to  a  familiarity  with  him,  eafy, 
good-humoured,  and  often  more  witty  than  is  pro- 
per for  a  king. 

His  perfon  was  difagreeable,  and  his  elocution 
ungraceful :  notwithftanding  which  imperfeftions 
he  carried  all  points  he  had  at  heart,  more  by  the 
arts  of  infinuation  and  addrefs  than  by  force. 

Confidering  how  much  he  owed  to  the  clergy 
in  obtaining  his  crown,  it  is  no  little  proof  of  un- 
common abilities,  that  he  wore  it  without  any  de- 
pendence upon  them,  and  entirely  fubjefted  their 
power  to  his  own.    But  not  content  to  govern  the 
church,  he  tyrannized  over  it,   as  he  did  over  the 
(late.     Nor  would  he  conftrain  himfelf  to  that  out- 
ward (hew  of  reverence  for  ecclefiafticks,  which 
his  father  had  always  paid  to  them,   even  while  he 
opprefled  them  :   and  this  was  certainly  one  prin- 
cipal caufe,  why  the  monks,  who  have  tranfmif- 
ted  his  charaAer  to  us,  accufe  him  fo  heavily  of 
being  irreligious.     That  all  the  ftrange  ftories,  re- 
lated by  thofe  hiftorians,  of  his  open  impiety,  are 
ftriAly  true,   it  is  hard  to  believe  ;   becaufe  one 
would  imagine  that  his  good  fenfe  alone  muft  have 
taught  him  fome  refpeft  for  the  forms  of  religion, 
in  an  age,  which  demanded  ibat^   and  demanded 
no  more.    Yet  though  the  charge  may  have  been 
aggravated,    it  was  not  wholly  groundlefs.     His 
l^r.^^ft.     "^'"^  ^^*  ^^^  penetrating  not  to  fee  the  depravity 
iiov.  uii.*    of  what  was  then  called  religion,  and  his  heart  was 
SieMttrofl).  ^^^  corrupt  to  feek  for  a  better.     We  are  told  in- 
f.  69.de     dq^d  that,  in  a  dangerous  lit  of  fickne(s,  he  cx- 
^"^*^  prefFed 
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prefled  rcmorfe  for  the  offences  of  his  pad  life,  and 
promifed  amendment;    which  fhews  at  lead  that 
Jic  had  in  him  no  fettled  principle  of  abfolute  in- 
fidelity :    but  he  had   not   any  fuch  fteady  fenti- 
mencs  of  faith  or  piety,  as  could   be  a  reftraint  on 
his  paflions.     So  that  the  impreflions  made  in  his 
iiinefs  were  foon  effaced  by  the  return  of  his  health. 
There  was  alfo  a  levity  and  petulance  in  his  wir,    ■ 
which  often  gave  his  converfation  an  air  of  pro- 
fanene&    beyond    what  he  ferioufly   thought  or 
meant.     He  paid  fo  little  refped  to  tl>e  oaths  he 
bad  taken,  that  he  feemed  to  confider  them  as 
mere  forms  of  ftate,  or  arts  which  policy  might 
employ  and  difpenfe   wjih   at   pleafure.     All  his  See  Ho*. 
vices  were   publick,    and   he  did   infinitely  more  J^/Viu. 
harm  by  the  bad  example  he  gave,  and  the  indul- N«ihrigei»- 
gCDce  he  fhewcd  to  the  enormities  of  others,  thar^^^J^*^ 
by  his  own.     He  not  only  tolerated,  but  encoura-n- ^•«^* 
gcd  in  his  court,  and  (what  was  yet  worfe)  in  his 
army,  the  mod  unbridled  profligacy  of  manners; 
relaxing  all  difcipline,  civil  or  military  ;  and  hard- 
ly  punifhing  any  crimes,  but  rebellions  and  trea- 
sons againft  himlelf,  or  the  breach  of  the  foreft 
laws,  which  had   been  made  by  his  father,  and  of 
which  he  had  folemnly  promifed  a.remiflion  to  his 
fubjcds.     Thefe  he  enforced  with  a  cruel  rigour  ; 
but  other  offences  were  either  winked  at,  or  the 
offender  bought  off  the  punifhmcnt.     So  that  the 
mifery  of  England  was  compleai  in  this  reign  :  for 
the  nation   was  now  a  prey   to  licentioufnefs,  as 
much  as  to  tyranny,  fuffering  at  once  the  diforders 
of  anarchy  and  the  oppreflions  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  army  of  William  the  Firft  bad  been  under 
the  curb  of  a  ftridt  difcipline  ;   but  that  of  William 
Rufiis,  like  a  \vild  bead  unchained,  was  let  loofe 
CO  infed  his  peaceful  fubjcds.     The  young  nobility 
were  bred  up  in  debauchery  ;    luxurious,  effemi- 
nate, and  guilty  even  of  luds  which  nature  ab- 
hors ; 
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**fcors;    defpifers  of  order,  law,  morality,  and  no 
lefs  proud  of  their  vices  than  of  their  birth.     But 
happily  the  life  of  this  prince  was  too  ftiort  to  ex- 
tend the  corruption  to  the  body  of  the  people  ; 
and  therefore  the  common-wealth  recovered  again, 
when  the  fucceeding  monarch  applied  to  it  fuch 
remedies  of  wholelbme  feverity,  as  the  diftSmpers 
contradted  by  it  required. 
A. D.I  100.      At   the  death  of  William  Rufus,   his  brother 
Hen.  L    D^k^  Robert  was  in  Apulia,  upon  his  return  from 
Jerufalem,  in  the  conqueft  of  which  he  had  done 
very  great  adions,  and  gained  a  reputation  for  va* 
lour  and  condudt,  equal,  if  not  fuperior,   to  that 
SecMmimib.  of  any  of  the  princes  aflbciated  with  him.     But 
see^etir    ^'^^^  hc  was  ofFcrcd  the  kingdom  of  Paleftinc  and 
h-ft**d*^H-   ^^^"^^^  ^^  accept  it,  as  William  of  Malmfbury  and 
Jofoi.*iiin."«fome  others  have  pretended,  I  very  much  doubt : 
\'^}^^  for  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  writers 
norhift*'    who  were  then  prefent  there,  or  by  William  arch- 
r^fub*^^'  bifliop  of  Tyre,    the  bed  informed  of  all  thofc 
1099.    /   who  afterwards  treated  that  fubje£t.     In  the  ac- 
Steu'fmrr*  ^^^^^  ^^c  Utter  gives  of  Godfrey's  election,    he 
L  ix.  c.  1. '  fays  indeed,  that  mod  of  the  nobles  inclined  to 
chufe  the  earl  of  Touloufe ;   but  takes  no  notice  of 
Robert,   as  having  been  thought  in  competition 
with  Godfrey  ;    which  he  would  not  have  omitted, 
bad  there  been  any-  foundation  for  fuch  a  report. 
Mtimib.      As  this  prince  was  returning  home,  he  (topped  in 
Apulia,   and  married  there  Sibylla,  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Converfana,  a  Norman  nobleman  of 
the  family  of  the  brave  Robert  Guifcard.     She  was 
the  mod  celebrated  beauty  in  Europe,  and  brought 
him  for  her  portion  a  great  fum  of  money,  with 
which  he  propofed  to  redeem  his  tlutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, mortgaged  to  William  Rufus.     But  in  the 
mean   time  that  king  was  flain,  and  Henry  his 
you nged /brother,  being  prefent  in  England,  afpi- 
Mt^ipfl).!.^  red  to  the  crown.     This  prince  had  received  in  bis 
'     "         .       '  youth 
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youth  fuch  a  tinfturc  of  learning,  that  he  got  the  P^^^-^* 
name  of  Beauc/erc^   a  title  very  extraordinary  for  555671. 
any  lay-man,  but  much  more  for  the  fon  of  a  great  |®^»|^^' 
kiog*  to  obtain,   in  that  ignorant  age.     This  was. 
no  mean  endowment,  and  he  made  a  good  ufe  of 
it :    but  he  had  others  ftill  more  vaKiable,  great 
natural   ftrength   and   foundnefs  of  mind,   a  cool 
bead,  a  firm  heart,  aftivity,  fteadinefs,  knowledge 
of  bufmefs,  of  war,  and  of  mankind.     After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  had  been  very  ill-treated  by 
both  his  brothers  :  for  Robert  had  taken  from  him, 
without  alking  his  confent,  and  while  he  was  ab- 
fent  on  the  (ervice  of  that  prince  himfelf,  a  large  f^bM?"*^*** 
fum  of  money,  which,  with  the  lands  that  had  be-  1087. 
longed  to  his  mother  in  England,  was  his  whole  J^^^^'gJ. 
portion ;   and  had  applied  it  to  pay  fome  merce- 
naries, hired  againfl  William  Rufus :    but,  after- 
wards, when  he  had  made  his  peage  with  that  king, 
Henry  obtained  of  him,  by  way  of  compenfation, 
a  third  part  of  Normandy ;    that  is  (I  fuppofe)  a 
feudal  grant  thereof,  under  homage  and  fealty; 
not  as  a  diftind  and  feparate  Hate.     This  having 
ended  their  quarrel,  Henry  went  into  England,  to 
(bllicit  William  Rufus  for  his  mother's  lands.   The 
king  received  him  with  kindnefs ;  and  made  him 
fair  promifes ;    but  yet  he  did  not  givt^  him  the 
eflate  be  demanded,  having  difpofed  of  it  to  one 
of  his  favourite  barons.      Neverthelefs  the  duke  vid.  mu- 
of  Normandy  conceived  fo  much  jealoufy  of  Hen-  twuVfopli' 
ry's  having  intrigued  with  that  prince  to  his  pre- 
judice, that,  upon  his  return  into  Normandy,  he 
Ihut  him  up  in  the  caftle  of  Rouen,  and  kept  him 
there  half  a  year :   after  which  being  fet  free,  he 
returned  into  England,  upon   an  invitation  from 
William,  but  could  not  obtain  the  eftate  he  claim* 
od  :    fo  that  being  difgufted  with  him  no  le(s  than 
with  Robert,  he  went  back  into  Normandy,  and 
trufting  to  neither,  refolved  to  do  himfelf  right. 
With  this  intention,   and  by  the  help  of  fome 

friends, 
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friends,  he  poffeflTed  himfelf  of  Avranches  and  fe- 
veral  other  towns,  which  were  part  of  the  mort- 
gage alfigncd  to  him  before.  E>ut  Robert  having 
ciifcovertd  a  con/piracy  formed  by  fome  of  the 
Normans,  to  deliver  the  city  of  Rouen,  and  his 
peribn  itfelf,  into  tlie  hands  of  William  Rufds,  had 
recourfe  to  Henry,  and  alked  his  affiftance  againft 
the  perfidy  of  their  brother.  That  prince  might 
have  been  juftified  in  rejedling  his  fait;  but  he 
granted  it  frankly,  with  a  noble  forgivenefs  of  all 
his  former  injuries ;  and  ferved  him  fo  well,  that 
having  defeated  the  rebels,  he  took  the  chief  of 
them  prifoner,  and,  without  further  proccfs,  threw 
liim  down  headlong,  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  high  tower  of  Rouen,  with  his  own  hands ; 
faying,  that  mercy  was  to  be  (hewn  to  fair  ene- 
mies, but  that  a  vaflfal  guilty  of  trealbn  ought  to 
be  put  to  death,  without  being  allowed  a  mo- 
ment's refpite.  Whatever  juftice  there  might  be 
in  this  aft,  it  would  have  been  much  better  exe- 
cuted by  other  hands,  and  by  due  courfc  of  law  ; 
but  he  was  apprehenfive,  that,  if  any  time  fhould 
be  given  to  the  traitor,  it  would  be  employed  to 
procure  a  pardon  from  Robert,  who  by  the  excefs 
of  his  lenity  perpetually  endangered  himfelf  and 
his  fubjefts.  One  fhould  have  fuppofed  that  fuch 
afervice,  fo  generoufly  performed,  would  have  fe- 
cured  him  from  any  hoftilities  on  the  part  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  Rut  the  feniiments  of  that 
prirK:e  were  in  the  power  of  his  favourites,  by 
whofe  advice  he  foon  afterwards  joined  with  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  to  make  war  upon  Henry,  and  ftrip 
him  of  all  that  he  poffelTed  in  the  duchy.  Hen- 
ry flood  a  fiege  in  the  ftrong  fort  of  Mont  St. 
Michael ;  but  after  a  brave  refiftance,  which  raifed 
his  reputation,  he  was  obliged  to  funrendcr  it,  up- 
on no  better  conditions  than  fafety  and  freedom 
to  himfelf  and  his  garri(bn,  which  were  willingly 

granted. 
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granted.  It  is  faid,  that  during  the  fiege,  being  ^'»^- »"-. 
in  great  want  of  water,  he  fent  to  Robert,  and  told  {o«°u?fupr*al 
him,  it  was  impious  in  his  own  brothers,  to  de* 
prive  him  of  a  benefit  common  to  all  mankind  ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  overcome  him  by  va- 
lour, not  by  means  which  coulJ  do  them  no  honour. 
Upon  this  meflfage,  the  duke  permitted  him  to 
take  the  water  he  wanted,  which  William  re^ 
proaching  him  for,  as  a  weak  and  ill  timed  con- 
ceffion.  Hew  am  I  to  blame?  anfwered  he; 
Jhould  I  bavi  fuffered  our  brother  to  die  of  tb'trfl  f 
what  other  have  wi^  if  we  had  hji  bim  ?  Words 
that  Were  much  celebrated  at  that  time  in  the 
world,  as  (hewing  an  excellent  nature.  But  Wil- 
liam derided  his  eafinefe,  as  proceeding  from  folly 
rather  than  goodnefs.  Indeed  it  was  not  to  be  , 
thought,  that  Henry  would  have  obftinately  pc- 
rifbed  by  thirft,  rather  than  furrender  the  fort  to 
his  brothers :  and  therefore  Robert,  by  this  indul- 
gence, only  protracted  the  fiege,  and  gave  him 
the  nieans  of  capitulating  on  better  terms. 

Being  now  deprtved  of  all  his  poiIeilk>ns,  the 
perfecuted  prince  took  refuge  in  Bretagne,  and 
then  in  the  French  Vexin  :  where  having  remained 
ab(Mit  a  year,  he  again  thought  it  necedhry  to 
change  his  abode,  and  wandered  over  the  provin^ 
ce«  erf"  France,  with  only  one  knight^  a  chapkin, 
and  three  fquires,  attencUng  upon  him,  expofed  to 
all  the  hardOiips  of  want,  and  learning  in  adver^ 
fity  patience  and  fortittide,  virtues  which  he  could 
not  fo  perfectly  have  acquired,  if  he  had  been  al- 
ways nurfed  up  in  the  favours  of  fortune.  But  Ord.  vital. 
while  be  was  oppreffed  by  his  brothers,  and  redu-  p.^p8.7o^. 
ced  to  a  ftate  io  much  below  his  birth  and  merit, 
the  citizens  of  Dumfront,  incenfed  againft  their 
lord,  Robert  de  Belefme,  earl  of  Shrew  (bury,  who 
had  moft  grievoufly  tyrannized  over  them,  and 
convinced  that  they  (hould  obtain  no  redrels  from 
Duke  Robert,  did  themfelves  juftice,  expelled  the 
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eari,  and  offered  their  town,  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
in  Normandy,  to  the  exiled  prince.  He  accepted 
their  offer,  and,  with  the  afliftance  they  gave  him, 
mide  for  ibme  time  a  fucccfsful  war  againft  both 
his  brothers,  who  then  had  agreed  to  (bare  the 
dutchy  between  them  :  but  when  the  duke  took 
the  crofs,  a  reconciliaiion  enfiied  between  William 
and  Henry,  the  former  confenting  to  confirm  to 

L  x^^78i,  ^^^  '^"^^  ^''  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  gained.     After  this  they 
783         *  went  to  England  ;    mod  fortunately  for  Henry  ; 
K*v!"f!**a8.   ^^o  being  in  another  part  of  the  forcft  when  his 
Huntingd.    brother   was   killed,    as   foon   as   the    news    was 
fah^wn.      brQtight  to  him,  loft  not  a  moment ;    but  caking 
advantage  of  Robert's  abfence  laid  claim  to  the 
crown,  and  going  directly  to  the  caftle  of  Winchef- 
ter,  where  the  ngalia  were  kept,   dcmat)ded  the 
keys.     William  de  Breteuil,  to  whofe  cu((ody  the 
late  king  had  entrufted  the  caftle  and  royal  trea- 
fure,   ftoutly  refifted  him,  told  him .  that  Robert 
was  his  elder  brother,    reminded  him  of  the  ho- 
mage they  both  had  done  to  that  prince,  and  faid, 
that  they  ought  to  preferve  their  fidelity  to  him, 
abfent  as  well  as  prefent ;   efpecially  when  his  ab- 
fence was  occafioned  by  his  zeal  for  the  fervkre  of 
God.     The  difpute  growing  warm,  and  many  of 
the  barons  and  people  gathering  round  them,  Hen- 
ry drew  his  fword  •,    whereupon  all  the  chief  coun- 
fcllors  of  the  late  king,  particularly  the  two  earls 
of  Meuiant  and  Warwick,  men  of  the  greateft  au- 
thority in  the  nation,  interpofed,  and  prevailed  on 
William  de  Breteuil  to  fubmit.     Having  carried 
this  point,  and  feen  his  brother's  corpfe  interred, 
A.  D.  1100.  which  was  done  the   next  day,    Henry  haftened 
to  London,   where  he  was  elected  king  of  Eng- 
land   by   the   great   council,    and    was  crowned 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey  on   the  following  Sunday, 
being  the  fifth  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  eleven  hundred. 

The 
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The  fudden  and  eafy  confent  of  the  Normans 
and  Engli(h  to  (his  revolution,  by  which  duke  Ro- 
bert was  again  fet  afide  from  the  throne  of  this 
kingdom,  and  at  a  time  when  the  great  honour  he 
had  gained  in  the  holy  war  was  frefh  in  the  minds 
of  men,  appears  fomewhat  furprifing.  As  the 
death  of  William  Rufus  was  an  event  quite  unex- 
pected, Henry  had  not  thought  of  forming  any 
fadtion.  The  treafurc  left  by  his  brother  could  not 
go  far  in  purchafing  friends  for  him,  as  that  king 
was  too  profufe  to  have  much  in  ftore  :  nor  is  it  faid 
by  any  writer  who  lived  in  thofe  times  that  he 
owed  his  election  to  bribes.  But  it  was  a  great 
advantage  to  him,  that  thofe  who  had  been  warm- 
eft  in  fupporting  William  Rufus  againft  Robert  in 
England  had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  refentment 
of  the  latter  j  which  muft  have  rendered  them  un- 
willing to  truft  him  with  power  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  governed  the  dutchy  of  Norman* 
dy  afforded  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  his  uniitnefs 
to  govern  England.  Henry  had  fhewn  great  ta-  . 
lents  for  government ;  and  fome  (Irefs  was  laid  on  v.  Mmimft. 
the  circumftance  of  his  having  been  born  in  Eng-^*-^  ^••^ 
land,  after  his  father  was  king.  Yet  he  faw  that 
the  fureft  method  to  conciliate  to  himftlf  the  fa- 
vour of  the  nation,  would  be  the  holding  out  to 
them  (uch  national  benefits  as  Ihould  make  his 
intereft  that  of  the  public.  Their  fubmiflion  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  two  firft  Norman  kings  had 
been  owing  to  circumftances  of  a  tranfient  nature, 
not  to  any  rooted  and  permanent  caufe.  They 
Hill  retained  a  paflion  for  liberty  natural  alike  to 
the  Normans  and  to  the  Englifh.  In  the  prefent 
conjuncture,  their  mutual  diftruft  and  fear  of  each 
other,  which  had  been  the  principal  reafon  that 
^hindered  their  uniting  in  defence  of  their  privileges, 
gave  way  to  a  ftrong  and  equal  defire  in  both,  of 
reducing  the  royal  authority  to  fuch  limitations, 
0s,  without  deftroying  the  feudal  fyftcm  eftablilh- 

VoL.  I.  I  «d 
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ed  in  England  by  William  the  firft,  from  which 

the  Norman  nobility  could  not  be. inclined  at  this 

time  to  depart,  might  alleviate  the  heavy  burthens 

with  which  it  was  loaded,  and  put  an  end  to  that 

defpotilm,  which  was  no  Itls  infupportable  to  the 

great  Norman  lords,   than  to  the  inferior  gentry 

and  commons  of  England.     So  ftmng  was  this  de- 

fire,    that    neither  tlie  elderfbip^   of  the  duke  of 

Normandy^   which,  though   it  did  not,   in  thofe 

days,  convey  an  abfvlute  right  .to  the  crown,  was 

yet  a  foiverful  recommendation^  nor  a  folemn  treaty, 

made  with  that  prince,  and  confirmed  by  the  ba- 

SeeFior.     j-qhs,  which  had  fettled  the  crown  upon  him,   if 

Txihlll'.      William  (hould  die  vvitliout  a  fon,  nor  his  merito- 

>09»-         rious  and  honourable  (hare  in  the  conqueft  of  Palef- 

tine,  could  (land  in  competition  with  the  offer  of 

chron.  Sax.  Henry,   to  abolilh  all  the  evil  cuftoms  that  had 

^",*T"'      prevailed  in  the  late  reign,  and  to  eftablilh  in  the 

Matt!  Paris  realm  the  bed   laws,   that  had   ever  be^n  giveo^ 

^nolt^Ts.  """^^^  ^"y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^%fy  his  prcdeceffors.  This, 
together  with  the  reafons  afligncd  before,  raifcd 
this  prince  to  the  throne,  in  prejudice  to  his  bro- 
ther, whofe  legal  title  to  it  could  not  he  difputed. 
For,  whatever  right  of  election  might  be  in  the  par- 
liament, that  right  was  barred  by  the  above-men- 
tioned treaty.  But  in  vain  did  a  few  Normans, 
more  regardful  of  juftice  and  of  good  faith  than 
the  reft,  or  more  attached  by  their  own  iatereft  to 
the  party  of  Robert,  ftrongly  proteft  ag^inft  this 
ord  vit  ct  ^^-  ^^^  nation  refolved  to  give  the  crown  to  a 
Matt.  Paris,  princc,  who  (hould  acquire  and  hold  it  under  no 
fubann.  q\\xqx  claim  xh^L^  2l  compaSl  with  bis  people:  and 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  jultify  their  pro- 
ceeding, either  in  confcience,  or  la^,  their  policy 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  not  unyif^^j  as  it  made 
the  title  of  the  king  become  fecurity  for  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjedt.  To  give  that  liberty  a  more  ibiia 
and  lafting  eftabliHiment,  they  diemanded  a  charier  \ 
which  Henry  granted  fcon  after  his  coronatioQi  as 

he 
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he  had  fworn  to  do  before  he  was  crowned.     By  HaguftaW. 
this  he  rcftored  the  Saxon  laws  which  were  in  ufc  ^•^'°*2"' 
under  Edward  the  confeflTor,  but  with  fuch  altjra- 
lions,  or  (as  he  ftyled   xhtm)  emendations^  as  bad^T^^^^. 
been  made  in  them  by  bis  father  wifb  the  advice  of  his  theA^^ca- 
fsrliamtnt  \  at  the  fame  time  annulling  ail  evil  cttf-  ^*- 
toms  and  illegal  exactions ^  by  which  the  rea-tn  had 
been  unjuftly  opprejfed.     Some  of  thofe  grievances 
were  fpecified  in  the  charter,  and  the  redrefs  of 
tlicm  was  there  exprefsly  enafted    It  alfo  contained 
very  confiderable  mitigations  of  thofe  feudal  rights, 
claimed  by  the  king  over  his  tenants,  and  by  them 
over  theirs,  which  either  were  the  mod  burthen- 
(bme  in  their  own  nature,  or  had  been  made  fo  by 
an   abufive  extenfion.     In   ftiort,  all  the   liberty^ 
that  could  well  be  confident  with  the  fafety  and 
intereft  of  the  lord  in  his  fief,  was  allowed  to  the 
vaflal  by  this  charter,  and  the  profits  due  to  the 
former  were  fettled  according  to  a  determined  and 
moderate  rule  of  law.     To  ufe  the  words  of  one 
of  ourgreatcft  antiquaries,  Sir   Henry  Spelman^ 
//  was  the  original  of  King  John's  Magna  Cbarta^  ^?P*}^f. 
containing  moft  of  the  articles  of  it^  either  particu-ti^nnder' 
larfy  exprejfedy  or  in  general^  under  the  confirmation  ^^^'^^J^ 
it  gives  to  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confejfor.     So  chtrti; 
miftaken  are  they,  who  have  fuppofcd  that  all  the 
privileges  granted  in  Magna  Cbarfa  were  innova- 
tions esctorted  by  the  arms  of  rebels  from  King 
John !  a  notion  which  feems  to  have  been  fir'ft 
taken  up,  not  fo  much  out  of  ignorance,  as  from 
a  bate  motive  of  adulation  to  fome  of  our  princes 
in  katter  times,  who,  endeavouring  to  grafp  at  ab- 
folute  power.  Were  defirous  of  any  pretence  to 
confider  thefe  laws,  which  ftood  in  tlieir  way,  as 
violent   encroachments    made  by    the   barons  on 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown :  whereas  they  were 
in  reality  reftitutions  and  fandions  of  ancient  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  nobility  and  people  of  England  in 
forcner  reigns  ;  or  limitations  of  powers  which  the 
I  2  king 
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king  had  illegally  and  arbitrarily  ftretched  beyond 
their  due  bounds.  In  fome  rcfpedts  this  charter  of 
Hcpry  the  Firft  was  more  advantageous  to  liberty, 
than  Magiia  Cbarta  itfelf. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjedts, 

who  were  thus  linked  together  by  this  great  bond 

of  mutual  obligation.     From  the  obtaining  of  this 

charter  muft  be  dated  the  union  of  the  Normans 

with  the  Englifh,   whofe  interefts  blended  in  it 

were  for  the  future  infeparably  joined  under  one 

common  claim  of  national  rights.     But  no  laws  or 

privileges  can  make  a  people  free,  if  the  admini- 

(Iration  and  fpirit  of  government  be  not  in  general 

Htgiiftajd.   fuitable  to  them.     The   conduft  of  Henry   en- 

Ord.'vitVi!'  tirely  correfponded  with  his  engagements.      He 

11^^."°'    ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  fubjeiSs  all  the  burthens  that  had 

chron.  Sax.  been  illegally  impofed  upon  them  ;  he  remitted  all 

Eim!*fub  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^  crown  }  and  (what 
eodem  tnno.  was  more  popular  ftill)  he  puniftied  all  thofe  who 
fpfftl^Paf.  had  made  themfelves  odious  by  an  abufe  of  their 
chaiisin  power,  particularly  Ralph  Flambard,  juftieiary  of 
p.*^.T'iii.  England,  and  bifhop  of  Durham ;  the  mod  ac- 
ceptable facrifice  he  could  make  to  the  publick  re- 
fen  tment.  At  the  feme  time  that  he  impri(bned 
this  prelate  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament^ 
he  recalled  Anfelm,  and  fet  him  at  the  head  of  his 
miniftry.  This  was  an  adt  very  agreeable,  not 
only  to  Rome  and  the  clergy,  whom  it  was  necef^ 
fary  for  him  to  court  at  that  time,  but  to  the  whole 
Englifh  nation,  whofe  favour  Anfelm  bad  gained 
by  having  loft  that  of  William,  and  who  were  then 
in  a  temper  which  inclined  them  to  think,  that 
whoever  had  fuffered  under  the  reign  of  that  prince 
had  fuffered  for  them.  Yet  though  Henry  was 
willing  to  comply  with  their  humour  in  this  parti- 
cular, he  was  far  from  intending  to  purchafe  the 
archbifhop's  friendfhip  by  giving  up  the  rights  of 
his  crown,  which  the  intemperate  zeal  of  that  pre- 
late had  difputed.    For  he  knew  bow  to  diftinguifh 

between 
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between  tbofe  abufes,  which  the  clergy  had  juftly 
complained  of,  under  the  government  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  due  exercife  of  the  royal  authority  : 
the  former  he  redrcflcd,  by  filling  imqpediately, 
and  without  fufpicion  of  fimony,  the  ieveral  fees 
that  were  vacant  at  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  as 
well  as  by  freeing  the  church  from  all  arbitrary 
and  opprclBve  exaftions ;  but  the  latter  he  aflerted, 
on  many  occafions,  with  fpirit  and  firmnefs,  and 
was  fupported  in  it  by  his  parliament  with  the 
concurrence  and  affent  of  the  Englidi  bidiops  them- 
(elves.     To  gain  the  aflfedtions  of  the  city  of  Lon-  sec  Mait- 
don,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  confirming  to  them  o*^"^*^^^* 
the  benefits  granted  by  his  father,  with  fome  very  1.  i  p.29, 
confiderable  additional  favours.     It  was  indeed  fo  ^^' 
advantageous,  that  wc  need  no  better  proof,  how 
great  the  importance  of  that  city  then  was,  and 
how  necelTary  he  thought  it  to  fecure  all  the  ftrength 
and  influence  of  it  to  his  own  party.     He  crowned  vid.  totho- 
the  whole  by  marrying  Matilda  daughter  of  MaU  fS**i|*^"' 
colm  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  by  the  filler  of 
Edgar  Atheling  :  of  which  lady  fome  account  has 
been  given  before :    a  match   that  reftored   the 
crown  of  this  kingdom  to  the  Saxon  Toyal  blood, 
and  united  the  king  and  his  family  after  him  to  the 
people   of   England,    by  the   mod    natural   and 
pleafing  tie,  without  which  the  coalition  of  the 
two  nations  muft  have  been  always  imperfcdt. 

Yet,  though  this  able  prince  had  thus  taken  all  ^^  ^^^^^ 
methods  that  wifdom  could  dictate,  to  keep  him-  Etdimr.et* 
felf  firm  in  the  throne  he  had  afcended,  he  was  ^^^^' 
foon  in  great  danger  of  being  expelled  from  it,  by  noi. 
the  defection  of  moft  of  the  Norman  barons  in  Eng- 
land, upon  the  return  of  his  brother  from  the  Eaft. 
As  no  reafon  appears  why  they  (hould  more  diftrufl: 
his  fincerity,  in  the  promifes  he  had  made  and  con- 
firmed to  them  by  a  charter,  or  fet  lefs  value  upon 
them  now,  than  they  had  done  when  they  unani- 
mously gave  him  the  crown  j  efpecially  as  his  go- 
I  3  vernment 
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▼ernmenc  had  hitherto  anfwered  all  thejf  oould  rca- 
fonably  expcdt  or  defire  ;  it  is  not  ealy  to  account 
for  this  fuddcn  revolt.  The  moft  probable  caufe 
of  it  appears  to  be  this :  When  they  eiedted  him 
king  of  England,  they  hoped  he  would  be  able  to 
make  hinifelf  mailer  of  Normandy  tooi,  before 
Duke  Robert  (hould  return  to  rcfumc  his  authority 
there :  but  that  prince  unexpcd^tdly  coming  back 
u'ithin  a  month  after  Henry  was  crowned^  and  be- 
ing received  in  that  dutchy  without  the  Icaft  oppo- 
fition,  thofe  hopes  were  defeated  :  the  confequenCf 
of  which  was,  that  the  Normans  in  England,  who 
had  Befs  under  him,  apprehending  the  lofs  of  them 
for  what  they  had  done  againft  him,  began  to  repent 
cf  it ;  and,  being  all  men  of  great  power,  had  influ- 
ence enough  over  moft  of  their  countrymen,  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  alfo  to  take  part  with  Robert.  But 
the  Englifh,  attached  to  Henry,  by  his  marriage 
with  a  pi  incefs  of  their  own  nation,  as  well  as  by  bis 
charter,  and  having  no  eftates  to  forfeit  abcoad, 
adhered  to  him  firmly  ;  and  the  whole  clergy  was 
fixed  to  his  fide  by  the  mediation  of  Anfelm. 
iov.*"'^'  That  prelate,  whofe  afFcdtions  he  had  thoroughly 
ord  vit.  gained,  by  recalling  him  from  his  exile,  and  pro- 
HuntXd^'  mifmg  to  govern  the  church  by  his  counfela,  (erved 
et  Maimib.  hiui  with  a  zeal  that  overlooked  all  objedtiona^  and 
bore  down  all  oppofition.  Many  barons,  who  had 
left  him,  were  brought  back  again ;  the  wavering 
were  flopped  -,  and  the  moft  determined  adherents  of 
Robert  were  intimidated  by  the  refolution  of  the 
Englifh,  a  great  army  of  whom  fupported  HIenry 
in  this  quarrel,  and  braved  the  duke  at  the  head 
of  his  Normans  :  while  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury employed  his  fpiritual  arms,  and  denounced 
the  heavieft  cenfures  of  the  church,  againft  any^ 
who  fliould  continue  to  oppofe  a  king  in  whofe  title 
he  faw  no  defeat ;  either  not  being  fb  fcrupulbus  in 
civil  affairs,  as  he  was  where  the  intorefts  of  the 

church 
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church  we^e  tottcerned,  or  rather  believing  that  a 
warrti  regard  for  thofc  intcrefts  ought  to  be  the 
only   rule  bf   his  coftdtidV.     Eadmer  affirms,  thslt 
the  fcdr  of  excommunication  greatly  atfefled  bake 
Robert  himfelf,    and  that  he  con'lented  to  treat 
with  his  brother  chieffy  on  this  account.     But  whe- 
ther he  yielded  to  Anlelm's  threats,  or  whether 
ih^  love  of  eafe  and  pleafure,  which  now  pofletled 
his   Mrholc   mind,    made  him   defirous  of   peace 
on  any  conditions,  certain  it  is  that   he  did  no- 
thing   worthy    of    his  former   courage    and    re- 
putation, but  yielded  the  crown,  which  he  came 
ov6r   to  claim,  without  fo   much    as   fighting   a 
battk.     All  he  obtained  in  recompence  for  it  was 
a  moderate  annual  penfion  (which  he  gave  up  the 
nt^i  year  to  Henry's  cjueen)  and  the  towns  which 
that  king  was  poffeflcd  of  in  Normandy,  except 
only  Diimfront,    which  Henry  would  not  relin- 
quifh,  aliedging  that  he  had  given  his  word  to  the 
citizen^,  never  to  part  with  it,  nor  fufFer  their  laws 
to  be  changed.    The  fame  ftipulation  was  renewed 
in  this  treaty,  as  had  been  made  in  the  former  be- 
tween Robert  and  William,  that,  if  either  he  or 
his  brother  (hould  die  without  leaving  a  lawful 
heir,  the  furvivor  (hould  have  a  right  of  fucceffion 
to  ail  the  dominions  of  both  ;  and  this  convention 
was  fworn  to,  as  the  former  had  been,  by  twelve 
of  the  principal  barons  of  each  party.    Archbifliop 
Anfelm  alfo  engaged  himfelf  as  furety  for  Henry, 
that  he  (hould  govern   according  to  his  charter, 
which  was  indeed  his  bed  title,  and  better  than 
any  hereditary  right  in  a  prince  who  does  not  fo 
govern.     It  was  farther  agreed,  between  the  two 
princes,  that  all  honours  and  lands,  confifcated 
cither  in  England  or  Normandy  on  account  of  this 
war,  fliould  be  reciprocally  reftored  to  their  former 
poffeflTors  -,  which  eafcd  the  nobles  here,  who  had 
fiefs  under  Robert,  from  that  apprehenfion  of  being 
deprived  of  them  for  their  adherence  to  Henry, 
I  4  which 
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which  had  been  the  great  caufe  of  their  unprovokr 
ed  revolt.     Thus  advantageouQy  did  this  king  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  the  crown  he  had  gained ;  and  not 
long  afterwards,  feeling  his  flrength,  he  ventured 
to  profecute,  and  punifh  by  fines,  confiscations,  or 
banifhments,  all  the  moil  active  and  powerful  abet- 
ord.vit.i.  tors  of  Robert's  invafion.     But  he  did  it  at  differ- 
8o/*tTp^.*   cnt  times,  and  under  the  colour  of  other  offences, 
^9'  that  he  might  not  appear  to  infringe  the  indemnity 

ury.  j^^  had  granted.  Yet  it  was  well  underftood ;  and 
the  terror  it  gave  deterred  all  his  fubjefts  from  con- 
fpiring  any  more  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  who, 
from  the  wea^nefs  of  his  condu^  in  this  attempt, 
and  the  fubfequent  ruin  of  his  friends,  became  dei^ 
picable  to  the  whole  nation.  Mod  of  the  barons 
fo  punifhed  were  of  the  firft  rank  in  power  and 
wealth,  whofe  vaft  eftates  Henry  divided  among 
feveral  perfons,  of  lower  birth,  but  good  parts, 
who  had  (hewn  themfelves  zealoufly  attached  to 
his  fervice,  and  by  raifing  who^l  he  balanced  the 
greatnefs  of  the  nobility  e(labli(hed  by  his  father, 
which  was  an  objedt  of  jealoufy  to  the  crown.  He 
obferved  the  fame  policy,  in  his  whole  government^ 
deprefling  thofe  who  were  dangeroufly  powerful  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  advancing  his  own  crea- 
ses R.  Ha-  tures  at  their  cxpence :  yet  he  did  it  fo  artfully,  as 
gcft*rt*g^*  to  avoid  any  ads,  which  they  could  make  the 
reg.  stcph.  fouudatiou  of  a  public  complaint,  with  the  law  on 
rM°?i3$.  their  fide  i  and  againft  their  fecret  refentments  the 
friendftiip  of  the  commons,  which  he  particularly 
courted,  kept  him  always  fecure. 

Another  great  fupport  of  his  government  was, 
the  ftrid  care  with  which  he  adminiffered  juftice  ta 
Maimib.i.   his  pcopIc.     He  made  war  upon  vice,  and  thought 
v.dt  Hci.   the  fubduing  of  it  wjthin  his  realm,  as  far  as  the 
fcti.Vc.      ^^^^  ^^  punifh ment  can  fubdue  it,  the  nobleft  tri- 
umph a  king  could  obtain.     But  it  was  not  only 
vice  that  he  had  to  contend  with.     Even  the  vir- 
tues of  a  bigot  are  fometimcs  as  dangerous  to  the 

peace 
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peace  of  a  kingdom  as  the  mod  profligate  crimes. 
This  Henry  experienced  in  the  condudt  of  Anfelm. 
That  prelate  whofe  religion  was  ever  at  variance 
with  his  civil  duties,  had,  during  his  exile,  aflTifted 
at  Rome  in  a  council  held  there,  by  which  all  lay 
inveftitures  were  ftridtly  forbidden,  and  excommu-  Etdm.  rift. 
nication  was  denounced  againft  thole  who  fliould  ^^^^\ "' 
either  give,  or  receive  them,  or  confecrate  any  to 
whom  they  had  been  given  ;  and,  to  complete  the 
independence  of  the  church  on  the  ftate^  the  fame 
fentence  was  likewife  extended  to  churchmen  who 
(hould  do  homage  to  princes,  becaufe  (as  the  pope 
declared  in  that  council)  it  was  a  moft  execrable  things 
that  tbofe  bands  which  had  received  juch  eminent  poW" 
fTj  ahovc  what  had  been  granted  to  the  angels  them- 
fehes^  as  by  their  miniftry  to  create  God  the  creator 
cf  ally  and  offer  up  tht  fame  God^  before  the  face  of 
God  the  father^  for  the  redemption  and  f aha t ion  of 
the  whole  worlds  (hould  defcend  to  fucb  ignominy^  as 
to  be  put^  in  Jign  of  fubjeSiion^  into  the  bands  of 
princes^  which  were  daily  and  nightly  polluted  with 
obfcenity^  rapine^  and  blood.  Upon  the  ftrength  of 
this  reafon  and  the  decree  of  the  council,  which 
had  no  better  foundation,  the  pious  archbifhop, 
when  recalled  by  king  Henry,  refufed  to  do  him 
homage.  This  incident  not  a  little  embarrafled 
that  prince.  Anfelm  was  then  very  neceffary  to 
him,  and  a  quarrel  between  them  might  have  been 
very  dangerous,  while  his  power  in  England  was 
new,  and  not  fully  fettled.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  fenfible,  that  the  right  of  the  crown  in  this 
point  was  of  too  much  importance  to  be  relin- 
quiflied.  His  father  and  his  brother  had  firmly 
maintained  it  againft  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  his 
fucceflbrs  hitherto,  nor  had  any  of  their  bifhops 
denied  it  before.  Even  Anfelm  himfelf  fubmitted  Maimft.dc 
to  it  without  the  leaft  oppofition,  when  he  was  pro-  /uJ^.^.^ 
moted  to  Canterbury  in  the  late  reign  :  fo  that  ix4§ao.  • 
^enry,  when  he  recalled  him,  had  no  apprehen-  • 

fion 
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fion  of  this  difpute,  and  it  now  came  upon  hinn 
Eadm.        at  a  Very  improper  fcafon.     Under  tbi^  difficulty 
he  condefcended  lb  far,  as  to  apply  to  the  pope  for 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  his  crown  ;  or 
rather  he  tried  to  gain  time  ;  for  he  was  not  igno- 
rant what  anfwer  he  was  to  expeft.     In  return  to 
his  embalTy  Pa(chal  the  Second   fent  him  a  long 
Mp-$9>     epiftle,  in  which  to  many  other  ftrange  arguments 
^^*  '*       and  moft  impertinent  applications  of  Scripture  he 
added  this,  "  That  it  was  a  monftrous  thing  for  a 
**  fon  to  beget  his  father,  or  for  a  man  to  make 
•*  his  God  :"  now  priefts  in  Scripture  arcs  called 
fathers  and  gods,  and  therefore  kings,  who  are 
but  men  and  their  (bns,  cannot  give  them  invefti- 
tures.     Such  was  the  divinity  and  fuch  the  logick 
of  Rome  in  thofe  days!  But  Henry,  not  being  con- 
vinced by  this  reafbning,  commanded  AnfeliYi  ei- 
ther to  pay  him  homage,  and  confecrate  thofe  who 
had  lately  received  inveftitures  from  him*,  or  leave 
the  kingdom.     He  alfo  wrote  to  the  pope  that 
Brompton    **  hc  would  givc  him  thofe  honours,  and  that  obe- 
chroD.  p.     44  dience,  which  in  his  fathei'*s  time  had  been  given 
"  to  former  popes,  upon  no  other  condition,  than 
^^  that  the  dignities,  cuftom^,  and  ufages,  which 
**  in  their  time  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  father  in 
^^  England,  (hould  be  preferved  unviolated  to  him. 
**  Be  it  known  to  your  Holinefe  (faid  this  wife 
*'  monarch)  that,  while  I  live,  I  will  fufFer  none 
**  of   them  to  be  diminifhed :    and   (hould   1  fo 
*'  much  debale  myfclf  (which  far  be  it  from  me  to 
"  do)yei  my  nobilUy  and  the  whole  people  6f  England 
Etdm.p.^s*  "  'uoill  by  no  means  endure  Uy     The  pope  replied, 
that  he  would  not  yield  to  the  king  in  this  mutter 
to  fave  his  life,  and  that  by  the  judgment  6f  the  tPofy 
Gboft  he  had  forbidden  all  inveftitures  by  prfnee6. 
After  much  difpute,  during  the  courfe  ot^  which 
Idem,  from  Anfelm  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Rome)  and  for- 
p.  691691.  bidden  to  return  any  more  into  England  urtldfs  he 
.•  would  comply  with  the  cu(l!oms  of  the  kingdom ; 

ibme 
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fomc  of  the  king's  minifters  having  been  cxcom- 
iDUnicated,  and  he  himfeif  threatened  vrith  the 
like  fentence,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  proba- 
bly done  him  great  hurt  in  his  temporal  affairs  ;  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  inveftitures  \  and  the 
pope  fubmitted  to  allow  him  homage  from  his  bi- 
ibops  and  abbots. 

This  accommodation  was,  doubtlcfs,  derogatory  s.  D«diitUa. 
to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  right  of  patron-  ^*°'^-^'* 


gorn. 


age  in  the  crown^  of  which  inveftitures  were  the  Miimft.d« 
fymbol.     For  though  the  king  had  only  yielded  in  ^^^  ^'•^ 
a 'matter  of  form,  which  he  might  think  uneflen- 
(iai,  the  clergy  argued  from  thence  to  the  fubftance. 
Yet  this  was  rather  felt  by  his  fucceflbrs  than  by 
him.     And  after  the  death  of  Pakhal,  Calixtus 
the  Second,  being  much  prefled  by  a  (chifm,  and 
wanting  the  proteAion  of  Henry  againft  ir^  was 
perfiiaded  to  grant  him  a  general  confirmation  of 
all  the  prerogatives  his  father  had  enjoyed  in  Eng^ 
land  and  Normandy ;  and  particularly  of  a  right  Etdm.  1.  v; 
which  had  been  lately  contefted  with  a  good  deal  §.  ouneim. 
of  warmth,    viz.    that   of   receiving   no  legates  ^»^^^ 
without  their  haTing  tjeen  exprcfsly   defired   byandlS.p.i. 
himfclf.  f^»7»-  ^• 

This  fecmed    a  great    vidory  obtained    over  *°* 
f(ome :  but  he  had  been  prevailed  ufson,  before 
Pafchal  died,  to  fufFcr  a  point  of  dill  more  impor- 
tance to  the  papal  authority  to  be  carried  in  Eng- 
land,  which  his  agreement  with  Calixtus  did  not 
fet  afide,  and  which  certainly  his  prudence  (hould 
have  refifted;     He  did  not  enough  confider  how  MtUnd^.  dc 
much  the  diefign  of  detaching  the  clergy  from  any  5^.^j[J' 
dependence  upon  their  own  fovereign,  and  from  f.  i*^  w. 
ail  ties  to  their  country,  was  promoted  by  forcing  ^Jtow. 
them  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  concurred  with  the  Hovedio. 
fee  of  Rome  and  with  Anfelm,  its  minifter,  in 
impoling  that  yoke  upon  the  EngHfh  church,  which 
till  then  had  always  refufed  it.     Indeed  he  lefTcned 
the  evil  in  his  own  times,  by  felling  difpenfations  to 

fuch 
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fuch  of  his  clergy  as  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  li- 
berty  of  keeping  their  wives,  and  fo  converted  this 
pretended  reformation  of  manners  into  a  profita- 
ble fund  of  wealth  for  himfelf:  but  dill  the  canons 
exadting  the  celibacy  of  pricfts  received  the  fane-* 
tion  of  the  royal  authority,  and  were,  after  much 
seeconcii.    reludtance,  carried  into  execution.     He  was  al(b 
J!ldj"'"^'''  prevailed  upon  to  fuffer  a  legate  ^  Ai/^r^  the  cardi- 
Gervife  t£h  nal  of  Crcma,  to  prefide  in  a  council  held  at  Lon- 
cdl'iwT"'  don,  upon  this  and  other  matters,  in  derogation  to 
•       *    the  metropolitan  rights  of  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  thereby  confirming  that  dangerous  and 
degrading  fnbjedtion  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  which 
his  father  had  brought  upon  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.    Another  hurtful  innovation  was  alfo  intro- 
duced, towards  the  end  of  this  reign  \  an  oath  of 
sirR.Twif-  direft  allegiance  to  the  pope  being  impofed  on  Ro- 
vindicaiS  dulphus,  archbiOiop  of  Canterbury,  by  which  he 
chap.  Hi.  n!  fwore  to  aflift  that  pontiff  and  his  fucceflbr,  in  de^ 
^^'  fending  the  Roman  papacy  and  (be  rcyalties  of  St. 

OdoricRty.  Peter  againft  all  men  ;  and  promifed  to  them  an 
ecdefjs"!.  unreferved  obedience  and  fealtyj  without  even  ex- 
linflcct  a-  cepting  that  duty,  which  he  owed  to  the  king, 
f/,'"J|»^n'*he  Indeed  it  was  acknowledging  the  pope  for  his  (bve^ 
penal  laws  a- reign.  But,  as  this  oath  (which  was  afterwards 
pHulVa^V  extended  to  all  prelates)  was  then  only  taken  by 
365.cticq.  archbifhops  at  the  time  of  receiving  their  palls, 
Henry  might  not  be  apprifed  of  the  true  nature  of 
it,  or  know  of  its  having  been  adminiftered  to  Ro- 
pontifical,  dulphus  :  for,  otherwife,  it  is  probable  he  would 
se^to"  ^'  ^^^^  oppofed  it  as  much  as  the  kingb  of  Sicily  and 
Aniw.?6'27.  Poland,  who  ftrongly  declared  againft  it  in  their 
and  Burnet's  domlnjons.     I  have  brought  together  all  thcfe  mat- 

hift.  of  the  1         f        •    I      /v  •  °*  i  I 

reformation,  tcrs,  that  I  might  fhew  mone  view,  how  the  great 
^BaronilTs'  con^^overfy  between  the  crown  and  the  church  was 
ann.  iioi.  Carried  on  in  this  reign, -and  fhall  now  proceed  to 
J^^j^°"^  i^  relate  the  mofl  important  and  interefting  of  theci- 
p.  366.*     'viltranfadions. 

Robert, 
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Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  in  all  his  condudV, 
was  the  reverfe  of  his  brother.     He  exhaufted  the 
whole  wealth  of  that  opulent  dutchy  in  lavifh  Order. vim. 
bounties  and  grants,    rather  to  innpudence  than  g  *^'*  Pgl'"*' 
merit,  and  not  only  gave  his  greedy  courtiers  and  866.' 
parafitcs  all  they  alked,  but  allowed  them  to  take,  ^t'S^^'%s, 
both  from  hirafelf  and   his  people,    whatfoever  89.G.Nea. 
they   pleafed.      He  fo  eafily  pardoned  even  thCc"!'.'*'' 
word  offenders,  that  under  his  government  the 
guilty  were  always  fafe,  the  innocent  never.     His 
indolent  life,  perpetually  immerfed  in  floth  or  riot, 
the  faAions  his  weaknefs  encouraged,  and  the  con- 
tinual depredations  of  rebels  and  tree- hooters,  who, 
not  fearing  the  prince,  defpifed  the  law,  obliged 
many  of  his  nobles,  and  the  body  of  his  clergy, 
to  a(k  the  protection  of  the  king  of  England. 
This,  in  efFeft,  was  giving  that  prince  the  dutchy : 
for  fuch  is  the  ufual  courfe  of  things  :  the  coun- 
try, that  has  put  itfelf  under  the  protedlion  of  a 
powerful  monarch,  will  foon  be  under  his  dominion. 
Robert  indeed  was  become  unfit  to  govern ;  yet  it 
feemed  hard  and  unnatural,  that  his  own  younger 
brother,  to  whom  he  before  had  ceded  the  crown  of 
England,  (hould  now  deprive  him  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy  alfo,  upon  any  pretence  whatfo-  * 
ever.    Henry  himfelf  cqjild  not  do  it  without  feel- 
ing fome  compunction.     But  he  had  a  fermon  of  a 
Norman  bifhop,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  pope, 
to  quiet  his  fcruples  :  nor  did  he  find  any  difficul- 
ty  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  his  Englidi 
parliament :  the  moft  powerful  barons  being  al- 
ways defirous,  for  their  own  private  interefts,  to 
unite  the  two  countries  under  the  fame  matter. 
The  remembrance  how  ill  he  had  been  ufed  by 
the  duke  in  former  times,  the  imprifonment,  the 
exile,  the  indignities,  he  had  fufFered,  might  alfo 
fteel  his  heart  againft  any  fentixnents  of  afFedtion 
or  compaffion  towards  that  prince.     Following 
therefore  the  dictates  of  his  ambition^  and  colour^* 

ing 
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ing  them  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  Normans, 
efpecially  of  the  church,  he  fought  a  battle  at 
Tinchebraye,  in  which  he  defeated  the  duke,  and 
took  him  prifoner.  This  revolution  happened  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fix.  Robert  was 
carried  a  captive  into  England  ;  where  he  remain- 
ed in  confinement  fcven  and  twenty  years,  having, 
before  this  misfortune,  loft  all  the  reputation  he 
Ord.  vit.  had  gained  in  the  eaft,  and  proved  that  neither 
Mtimib.V/  ^he  moft  heroic  valour,  nor  the  beft  heart,  can 
v.f.87.  fave  from  ruin  a  prince,  who  pardons  every  thing 
and  refufes  nothing.  Henry  made  his  imprifon- 
ment  as  eafy  to  him  as  pofTible,  furnifhing  him 
with  an  elegant  table  and  buffoons  to  divert  him  ; 
pleafures  which  for  fome  years  he  had  preferred  to 
all  the  duties  of  fovereign  power. 

The  people  of  Normandy  were  infinitely  bene- 
fited by  the  change  of  their  mafler.     The  new 
ord.  Vit.  1.  duke,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Norman  l^if^ 
xhp.sii,    lature,  confirmed  his  father's  laws,   refumed  all 
the  extravagant  grants  of  his  brother,  which  had 
brought  the  ftate  into  want,  and  promifed  to  fup- 
prefs,  in  all  orders  and  degrees  of  his  fubje^ts, 
^that  rapine  and  violence,  which  the  relaxation  of 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  Robert 
had  produced.     Thefe  engagements  were  pun^u- 
ally  and  honourably  fulfilled.     The  highefl  rank 
could  not  protedt,  nor  could  any  fupplications  or 
Maimft.i.    interefl  fave,  the  principal  authors  of  the  former 
Ord. Vit.  L  outrages  and  difturbances  in  that  dutchy.     The 
xi.p.8ai,    very  dread  of  Henry'sjuftice,  upon  the  firfl  news 
841!   *^'    of  his  vidtory   at  Tinchebraye,    drove  many  of 
them  to  feek  a  refuge  in  exile,  from  which  they 
never  returned ;  and  fome,  whom  he  had  nutde 
his  prifoners  in  that  a(5\ion,  he  confined  for  their 
lives,  though,  to  purchafe  their  freedom,   great 
fums  were  offered  to  him,  by  their  families,  or 
their  friends  :  for,  notwithftanding  the  bent  of  his 
nature  to  avarice,  he  had  too  much  underftand- 

ing 
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ing  to  barter  away  the  authority  of  his  govern- 
ment and  the  fafety  of  his  people.     But  he  (hewed 
more  compaflion  to  the  unfortunate  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  who  was  alfo  his  captive  at  Tinchebraye, 
and  had  particular  reafons  to  apprehend  his  refent- 
ment.     It  feems  indeed,  very  wonderful,  that  this 
prince  ftiould  have  fought,  in  behalf  of  Robert, 
againft  Henry,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and 
lived  in*  the  moft  friendly  alliance  with  his  ne- 
phew, the  king  of  Scotland.     But  there  was  in 
his  cfaaradler  a  certain  fympathy  with  that  of  the 
duke^  which  made  them  fond  of  each  other  ;  and 
he  appears,  at  all  times,  to  have  a<5ted  more  from 
the  impulfe  of  inclination  or  humour,  than  from  Mtimft-  '• 
the  dictates  of  judgment.     After  he  had  reftored  Si/;  vu.  u 
his  nephew  to  the  throne  by  the  arms  of  William  «-p-778» 
Rufus,  he  departed  from  Scotland,  and  went  to  ^^^' 
the  holy  war,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty 
tboufand  men,  who  had  been  colleded  together, 
from  that  kingdom  or  the  ides  adjaceiit  thereunto, 
and  bad  taken  the  crofs  fomewhat  later  than  the 
others  inlified  in  that  fervice.      3eing  received 
with  his  trbbps  in  Laodicea,  he  held  the  city  in 
the  name  of  Duke  Robert,  till  it  was  given  up  to 
its  ^turai  fovereign  the  Greek  emperor,  in  order 
to  procure  for  the  Norman  prince  and  his  friends 
a  fafe  return  into  Europe.     After  their  departure, 
he  went  froxn  thence,  at  the   head  of  his  forces, 
into  the  Holy  land,  where  without  any  great  repu- 
tation (for  hiftory  takes  no  notice  of  bis  anions) 
he  ferved  King  Baldwin  the  Firil  in  fome  of  his 
wars  againft  the  Egyptians  and  Turks.     All  we 
know  is,    that,  having  loft  the  whole  army,  he 
had  led  into  Paleftine,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
in  his  journey  thither  was  received  with  peculiar 
tendernefe,  by  the  emperors  of  Greece  and  of  Ger- 
niany,  who  out  of  compaflion  for  the  albeit  ftate  of 
his  fortune,  and  regard  to  his  royal  bk>od^  offered 
to  give  hini  an  hon^tfrable  eftabliihment  in  thetr 

courts^ 
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courts,  which  nothing,  it  feems,  but  a  paflionate 
love  to- his  country,  made  him  lejedt  :  for  he 
might  have  certainly  lived  with  more  dignity  in 

0*^2 M  Tub'  ^"y  ^^^^^  P^*"^  ^^  '^^  world,  than  where  his  ancet 
tnii.  1106.    tors  had  been  kings,   and  he,  who  inherited  all 
their  rights,  was  a  iubjedt.     Yet,  fond  as  he  was 
of  England,  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  pleafure 
of  his  return  to  that  ifland,  before  fome  diiguft, 
which  he  conceived  againft  Henry,  or  bis  great 
afFedion  for  Robert,  drew  him  from  thence  to  the 
Maimft.f.   court  of  that  unhappy  prince,  in  whofc  calamity 
wiiu"'*^*  he  was  now  involved.     Henry,  with  mixed  fcnti- 
ments  of  pity  and  fcorn,  and  from  tendernefs  to 
his  queen,  who  interceded  for  her  uncle,  permit- 
ted him  to  return  in  freedom  to  his  county,  where 
he  grew  old  and  died  in  an  obfcure  retirement, 
being,  from  the  meannefs  of  his  fpirit,  become  as 
contemptible,  as  he  once  had  been  dear  to  the 
Englifh.     He  never  married  ;  nor  do  I  find  tRat 
he  left  any  natural  child,  but  he  had  the  fatisfadli* 
Fadmer.  1.   OH  of  feeing  his  neareft  relations  (eated  on  the 
ill.  p.  88.    thrones  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  over  which 
Sm^.*        countries  their  poflerity  have  reigned  CD  this  day. 
That  King  Henry  might  be  enabled  to  acquire 
and  retain  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  his  Englifli 
fubjedts  were  loaded  with  continual  taxes,  almoft 
beyond  what  they  could  bear,  and  much  beyond 
what  they  would  have  borne,  if  the  great  intereft 
of  his  nobles  to  keep  that  dutchy  annexed  to  this 
kingdom  had  not  engaged  them  to  give  him  a 
E«i"p-94-  ftrong  fupport.     He  had  moreover  the  art  of  ac- 
I.  V.  p.  91.    companying  and  tempering  demands  of  this  na* 
ture,    with  kind   words,    very  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  the  nation,  and  with  gracious  and  popu* 
lar  adts.     Thus,  while  the  people  were  opprefled 
with  the  burthens  impofed  upon  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Norman  war,  he  ibftened  their 
fenfe  of  them  by  reftraining  the  abufe  of  pourvcy* 
ance,  which  l^d  been  infupportably  great  in  his 

brother's 
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brother's  reign ;  many  of  tbofe,  who  attended  the 
court  in  its  journeys,  not  only  taking  the  neceflary 
provifions,  which  the  tenants  who  held  the  de- 
mefne  lands  of  the  crown^  were  required  to  fur- 
ni(h,  but  committing  great  wade,  and  even  infult- 
ing  their  hofts  with  riots  and  outrages.     To  put 
a  ftop  to  this  grievance,  a  law  was  made  by  this 
king,  which  fixed  the  quantity  they  (hould  take* 
and  the  price  they  (hould  pay  for  what  they  took, 
and  iaflidted  rigorous  penalties,    in  fbme  cafes 
death  icfelf,  on  any  future  ofTenders.     By  thefe 
marks  of  a  paternal  regard  and  affe^ion,  as  well 
as  by  the  juftice  he  did  the  commons  againft  thdr 
lords,  whenever  they  applied  to  him  for  relief  or 
redrefs,  he  turned  the  complaints  of  the  (everity 
ufed  in  coHedting  the  taxes,  from  himfelf  on  his  ^^•<'<ner, 
minifters,  by  whom  they  were  raifed,  and  who''*^' 
fuppofed  that  his  avarice  would  fecretly  approve 
their  iniquitous  condudt,  if  they  could  but  find  a 
pretence  to  make  it  feem  legal,  which  the  yet  un- 
settled limits  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  ar- 
Intrary  practice  ot  the  court  of  exchequer,  ren- 
dered aot  very  difficult.      But,    as  the  general 
oourfe  of  his.  government  was  popular  at  home 
and  glorious  abroad,  thefe  faults,  which  his  pru- 
dence moderated,  and  his  policy  veiled,  were  not 
ever  produdkive  of  any  confiderabie  difcontent  in  Sce  oh. 
the  people.     From  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  J["iJ*$''' 
in  which  he  expelled  the  mod  turbulent  of  his 
Varons,  Robert  de  Belefme  carl  of  Sbrcwlbury, 
out  of  his  realm,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  above  thirty-three  years, 
there  waa  no  revolt,  nor  the  lead  cooimotion  in 
England :  a  length  of  tranquillity  fcarce  to  be  pa- 
laUeled  in  the  hiftory  of  this  kingdom,  and  more 
extraordinary  then,  confidering  how  very  fadlious, 
iod   prone  to  fedition,  the  temper  of  the  barons 
appeared  to  be,   in  the  beginning  of  this,   and 
thKHigb  all  the  following  reign  ! 
Vot.  I.  K  But 
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But  he  did  not   enjoy  an  equal  cairn  abroad. 

Such,    in    thofe  days   was   the   internal   ftate  of 

France,  from  the  grcatnefs  of  the  fiefs  into  which 

it  was  parcelled  out,  that  the  fovereign  and  fomc 

of  his  vaffals  were  ever  at  variance,  or  the  vaflals 

with  each  other  ;  and  their  difputes  were  decided, 

Orti.  Villi,    not  by  the  laws,  but  the  fword.     The  king  of 

k*v!T9o.     England,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  was  often  cn- 

Soffr  in vit.  gaged  in  thcfe  broils,  but   to  the  difquiet  they 

Lud.crofG.  ^j^yj'p^  ^^5  added  another   far    mbre  dangerous 

quarrel,  arifing  from  the  fupport  given  by  feverai 

French  princes,  and  by  the  king  of  France  him- 

felf,  to  the  pretenfions  of  William  Clito,  called 

alfo  William  Longfword,  the  only  fon  of  Duke 

Robert. 

That  prince,  after  his  father's  defeat  and  capti- 
Ord.vit.     vity,  being  then  an  infant,  was  delivered  to  Hcn- 
i.xi.p.8ai.  j.y^  his  uncle;  who  not  only  treated  him  with  all 
pofllble  kindnefs,  but,  fearing,  that  if  any  ill  ac- 
cident fhiDuld  befall  him,  it  might  draw  upon  him- 
lelf  an  odious  fufpicion,  committed  the  charge  of 
him  to  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  a  man  of  the  highet'l 
reputation  for  honour  and  virtue,  and  known  to 
be  devotedly  attached  to  Robert,  who  had  given 
him  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage.    Yet,  about 
two  years   afterwards,    he  thought  it  neceflaryt 
upon  fome  information  received,  or  from  mere 
Mem,  p.     apprehenfions  of  danger  to  his  government  by  his 
8r7»83R.     nephew's  being  longer  out  of  his  power,  to  fend 
no8*"°*      Kobert  de  Beauchamp,  with  a  party  of  horfe,  to 
bring  him  away  from  the  cattle  of  St.  Sacn.     He- 
lie  himfelf  was  then  abfent :  but  fomc  of  his  fa- 
mily taking  the  alarm,  they  bore  off  the  young 
prince  out  of  his  bed  in  the  night,  and  conveyed 
him  fafely  to  their  lord,  who  carried  him  to  the 
courts  of   Guienne,    Burgundy,    Bretagne,    and 
France,    raifing  compaflion  and  kindnefs  in  the 
brealls  of  all  thofe  princes  to  whom  they  went, 
while  he  formed  a  party  for  him,  by  more  fecret 

intrigues. 
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intrigues  among  the  Norman  barons.  He  alfo 
procured  him  the  valuable  friendfliip  of  Fulk  the 
Fifth,  earl  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  braved  and  moft 
prudent  men  of  that  age,  who  having  territories 
that  bordered  upon  the  dutchy  of  Normandy 
could  ftrongly  fupport  a  faction  there. 

The  Angevin  family  had  been  long  very  power- 
ful and  illuftrious.  As  their  pofterity,  in  a  con-' 
tinucd  fucceflion  from  the  reigr\  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond down  to  the  prefcnt,  have  been  kings  of 
England  ;  and  as,  with  their  hidory,  many  cir- 
cumftances  of  importance  to  ours,  antecedent  to 
that  reign,  are  intermixed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mark  out  the  chief  events,  by  which  their  great- 
ncfs  in  the  court  and  kingdom  of  France  was  efta- 
blifhed  and  maintained. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifth,  the  laft  king  of  Hugo  d« 
the  race  of  Charlemagne,  GeofFry  furnamed  tJri- pJ^/J  d^^j^, 
fcgonelle,  earl  of  Anjou,  obtained,  by  his  fignal  Hiftoirede  * 
merit  to  the  date,  the  office  of  grand  fajefchal,  Frlllic^fe, 
which  at  that  time  comprehending  all  the  fundtions  ^om.i.i.va 
and  powers  both  of  great  mader  of  the  houdiold  ^'  '^^ 
and  condable  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  mod  emi- 
nent  dignity  next  to  that  of  duke  of  France  poflefled 
by  Hugh  Capet,  who  foon  afterwards  gained  the 
throne.     It  continued  from  that  time  an  hereditary 
fief  in  the  fucceflbrs  of  this  earl,  till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  le  Gros,  who  gave  it  to  his  favourite,  An- 
fcan  de  Garlande ;  but  Fulk  the  Fifth,    earl  of 
Anjou,  rtfenting  this  injury,  when  Lewis  had  need 
of  his  fervice;  an  agreement  enfued,  which  con- 
firmed the  office  to  Fulk,  and  to  his  pollerity  af- 
ter him.  as  his  ancedors  had  enjoyed  it. 

Another  great  augmentation  of  the  power  of  .^'l™^-  '• 
thi6  family  was  the  conqued  of  Touraine,  which  c.  PicuV.^^" 
GeofFry,    furnamed  Martel,  grandfon  to  GeofFry  JJ^J.-.^^^^-^ 
Griiegonelle,  made  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  183.  Meze-* 
thirty  feven,  from  the  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois,  J|*^j''*'*'^' 
who  was  then  in  rebellion  againd  his  fovereign, 
K  2  and 
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and  being  defeated  and  taken  in  battle  by  this 
prince,  to  purchafe  his  liberty,  gave  up  that  pro- 
Mtimft.  vincc  for  ever  to  the  Angevin  family  ;  the  king  of 
France,  as  fupreme  lord,  confirming  the  ceflion. 
The  father  ot  Geoffry,  Fulk  the  Third,  had  re- 
figned  to  him  his  dominions,  intending  to  end  his 
lite  at  jerufalem  ;  which  city  he  had  vifited  (b  of- 
ten before,  as  to  have  got  the  name  of  U  Palmier^ 
from  the  branches  of  palms  he  brought  back  :  a 
mcxle  of  devotion  very  prevalent  at  that  time,  and 
which,  in  the  following  century,  produced  the 
crufades.  But,  before  he  was  ready  to  (et  out  on 
his  pilgrimage,  he  found  that  his  fon  ufed  the 
power,  he  had  given  him,  ill,  and,  therefore,  out 
of  regard  both  to  hisfubjedsand  to  him,  refumed 
Maimfih  the  gift.  Geoffry  took  up  arms,  to  maintain  bis 
ibidem.  pofli^ion  ;  but  the  party  of  the  old  earl  was  fo 
fuperior  to  his,  that,  he  was  (bon  forced  to  fuc  for 
peace,  and  is  (aid  to  have  done  it  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  For,  by  way  of  penance  and 
humiliation  (as  the  laws  of  chivalry  then  required) 
he  carried  his  faddle  pjme  miles  upon  his  own 
back,  and  thus  accoutred  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet 
of  his  father,  who  fcornfuUy  fpurning  him  (aid 
two  or  three  times,  Tou  are  conquered  ai  Ufi.  To 
which  he  replied,  I  am  conquered  indeed  by  yom ;  be^ 
cau/ejoH  are  my  father :  but  with  regard  io  all  aiber 
mortals  I  am  unconquered.  The  fpirit  of  this  an- 
fwer  fo  pleafed  the  old  man,  that,  railing  him  up, 
he  reinfiated  him  in  the  government  of  the  earl- 
dom, though  not  without  advifing  him  to  make, 
for  the  future,  a  more  moderate  ufe  of  his  power. 
But  it  foon  appeared  that  moderation  was  not  in 
his  nature.  After  the  acquifition  of  Tours  he 
formed  other  enterprifes  againft  the  peace  of  his 
neighbours,  and  would  in  all  probabili^  have  ex- 
tended his  dominions  by  further  conquefts,  if  he 
had  not  been  flopped  by  the  valour  and  good  con- 
duct of  William  the  Baftard,  then  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy 
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mandy  and  afterwards  king  of  England.     That 
prince,  in  the  bloom  of  yonth,    recovered  from 
him  foinc  towns  on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  re- 
pelled all  his  attacks,  and  braved  him  with  a  fpi- 
rit  as  intrepid   as  his,  as  fierce,  and  as  haughty, 
but  directed  by  a  founder  and  fteadier  judgment. 
Being  thus  checked  in    his  progreis,  and  full  of  Gut.Pia«v. 
refentment,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  almoft  ^J^9\^ 
all  the  great  vaflals  of  the  French  crown,  and  with  p.T84ir"* 
Henry  the Firft,  their  king,  at  the  head  of  them,  vu^M.-f * 
tocrufh  the  vidtorious  duke,  who  was  become  an  ^sj/^is.li 
X3kge£i  of  jealoufy  and  terror  to  them  all.     But,  the  ^^^^^p^Y*' 
confederates  having  divided  their  forces,  and  one  iii!"  de '  ' 
half  of  their  army  being  defeated  by    the    Nor-  ^'"  J-  ^• 
mans,  the  king  made  his  own  peace  at  the  expence  ^^'  ^  ' 
of  the^arl,  who,  thus  abandoned,  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  duke  of  Nornuindy  from  acquiring 
Maine. 

Fulk,'  the  late  earl  of  Anjou,  had,  by  a  ka& 
ad  of  treachery,  compelled  Herbert  earl  of 
Mftine,  thefkft  of  that  name,  to  hold  his  earldom 
as  a  fief  dependent  upon  Anjou  ;  having  invited 
him  to  his  town  of  Xaintes  in  Xaintonge  under  co- 
kHir  of  a  treaty,  and  imprifoned  him  there,  till 
he  yieMed  to  his  demands.  But  Hugh,  the  fon  of 
Herben,  having  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Bertha,  fifter  to  Thibaut  earl  of  Char* 
tres  and  Blois,  and  dowager  dutchefs  cf  Bretagne, 
refufed  to  acknowledge  this  extorted  dominion  : 
upon  which  he  was  attacked  by  Geoffry  Martel, 
and  driven  out  of  the  earldom,  which  Geoffry  fci- 
aed,  as  forfeited  to  him  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
vaflal. 

After  the  death  of  Hugh,  Herbert  the  Second,  • 
his  ion,  finding  himfelf  not  a  match  for  the  power 
of  A190U,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother  applied  to 
the  duke  ot  Normandy,  who  had  fome  pretAifi- 
ons  to  Maine ;  and  did  homage  to  him  for  it,  as 
fuperior  lord  of  the  fief     William  promifed  here- 

K  3  upon 
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ppon  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters,  whom 
he  afterwards  offered  to  Harold  :  but,  before  fhe 
was  marriageable,  the  young  man  died,  and  be* 
queathed  his  earldom  to  the  duke,  telling  his 
barons,  when  he  notified  to  them  the  fettlement 
he  had  made  in  favour  of  this  prince,  that  they 
would  find  his  {government  very  gentle,  if  they 
fubmitted  themlclvcs  willingly  to  it,  but  very  fc- 
vere,  if  they  obliged  him  to  extort  their  conient  by 
force. 

Thus  did  William   moft  fortunately  acquire  a 

province,  of  which,  before,  he  could  only    pre^ 

tend  to  the  feudal  fuperiority,    and  which,  as  ly<- 

ing  contiguous  to  the  dutchy   of  Normandy,  be 

much  dehred  to  poflefs.     Yet  it  coft  him  no  fmall 

cfo.^!^'     trouble  to  maintain  that  pofleffion  :  for  the  earl 

184.  CM-    of  Mante  and  Pontoife,  who  had  married  Biota, 

J!'4B7.'«     ^^^^^  ^^  Hugh  earl  of  Maine,  claimed  the  inheri- 

Liv.p.  534.  tance  in  her  right,  and  was  favoured  by  it  party  of 

the  nobility  of  Maine,  who  delivered  up  to  him 

the  town  of  Mans,  with  the  help  of  GeofFry  Mar- 

tel,  under  whom  he  bound  himfelf  to  hold  it  ia 

fief'     Ordericus  Vitalis  affirms,   that  the  duke  of 

Normandy  was  unable  to  recover  this  city,  till  both 

the  earl  and  Biota  died,  with  a  grievous  fufpicton 

of  poifon,  in  his  own  town  of  Falaile,  where  he 

had  made  them  his  guefls :  a  crime,  which,  if  it 

werejuftly   imputed  to  that  prince,  would  fix  a 

moft  horrid  flain  on  his  charadler  :  but  it  is  conr 

firmed  by   the  teflimony  of  do  other  hillorian ; 

^^^^'     and  William  of  Poictou,  a  contemporary  writer, 

' ' '    '       fays  in  his  hiflory,  that  the  earl  albwed  his  fr iend^ 

to  yield  up  Mans,  for  fear  of  lofing,.  in   the  con- 

*  teft,    his  other   dominions;    which,  placing  his 

death  after  the  time  when  the  town  was  recovered 

by  the  duke,  abfolutely  contradi£ts  the  other  acr 

count.     Nor  fhould  we  readily  fuppofe  that  a  per* 

fan  fo  brave  and  magnanimous  would  take   fuel) 

jqfafxiou; 
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infamous  methods  to  deftroy  his  antagonifts.  Ir  is 
certain  thai  he  never  was  entirely  mafter  of  Maine 
till  the  death  of  Geoffry  Martei,  who  died  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  and  fixty  one,^*  fortunately 
for  him  in  many  refpedts;  for,  if  that  prince,  his 
perpetual  and  implacable  enemy,  had  lived  but 
five  years  more,  the  apprehenfions  of  leaving  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  expofed  to  danger  on  that 
fide,  would  have  probably  hindered  him  from  dar- 
ing to  profecute  hisdefign  upon  England.  Bur  it 
pleafed  divine  Providence  to  remove  this  great  ob- 
(lacle,  as  it  alfo  did  many  others,  out  of  his  way. 
Geoffry,  dying  without  iflue,  bequeathed  his 
dominions  to  another  of  the  fame  name,  his  fitter's 
fon  :  but,  he  being  wholly  given  up  to  devotion,  Ord.  vit. 
and  unqualified  to  govern  a  turbulent  ftate,  was  ^'^^^  j^ 
depofed  by  his  brother  Fulk,  the  fourth  earl  of  that 
name.  With  him  the  jduke  of  Normandy,  after 
he  had  acquired  the  dominion  of  England,  had  a  Fior.wi- 

iharp   war,  on  accountof  the  earldom  of  Maine,  DjUiim' 
in  maintaining  which  he  was  faithfully  and  brave-  o**.  vital. 
lyfervcd  by  the  Englilh,  a  great  army  of  whom  ;o7'3."*'*"' 
he  carried  over  to  France,  and  employed  them  to  ^•*i"J^:.> 
fight  his  battles  for  him  in  that  kingdom,  which  f.  sikal' 
tbey  did  more  fuccefsfully  than  they  had  defended  ^°- 
their  own  country  againft  him  at  home.     By  their 
valour  he  regained  the  city  of  Mans,  which  had 
been   yielded  to  Fulk :  but  the  latter  being  fup- 
ported  by   a  confiderable  aid  from  Brelagne,  a 
peace  was  concluded  upon  the  fame  conditions,  as 
had  been  fettled  before,  between  his  brother,  and 
the  king  ;  namely,  that  the  king's  eldcft  ton,  Ro- 
bert, (hould  receive  the  invert  it ure  of  the  earldom 
of  Maine,  doing  homage   for  it   to  Fulk,  as  his 
fuperior  lord.     The  foundation  of  this  agreement 
was  a  marriage  contracted,  but  which  the  lady  did 
not  live  to  confummate,  between  Robert  and  Mar- 
garet, fccond  fitter  to  Herbert  the  Second,  earl  of 
Maine ;  and  rt  afterwards  became  one  caufeof  difr- 

K  4  fenfipn 
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fenfion  between  Robert  and  his  father :  for  that 
monarch  w^s  no  more  inclined  to  give  up  the  go* 
vernment  of  this  earldom,  than  of  the  dutchy 
•f  Normandy,  during  his  own  life ;  faying,  that 
be  focuU  noi  undrtfs  bimfelf  btf^i  be  weni  io  bed. 
But  ibis  was  dr effing  bimfelf  in  ibe  robes  of  bis/on  : 
for  it  was  to  Robert,  not  him,  that  the  invefti- 
ture  of  Maine  had  been  granted  by  the  iate 
treaties  with  Anjou ;  though  he  feems  to  have  con- 
fidered  them  only  as  expedients  to  pofleis  himfelf 
of  the  earldom  under  the  name  of  his  ibn»  found- 
ing his  claim  to  it  on  the  will  of  Herbert  the  Se- 
nJiLfab  ^^^^'  Immediately  after  his deceafe,  the  people 
•uu*i4o-  of  Maine,  averfe  to  the  yoke  of  the  Normans, 
ient  into  Italy  the  two  fons  o(  Azzo  earl  of  Ligu- 
ria,  who  had  married  the  eldeft  fiftcr  of  their  laft 
carl,  offering  their  allegiance  to  either  of  the  bro- 
thers that  would  come  and  receive  it.  The  youn* 
ger,  named  Hugo,  undertook  the  adventure, 
trufting,  it  feems,  to  the  enmity  which  at  that  time 
fubfifted  between  Robert  and  William  Rufus.  But 
after  their  reconciliation,  being  a  man  of  no  cou^ 
rage  and  of  very  mean  talents,  he  (bkl  the  earl* 
dom,  which  he  thought  he  could  not  defend,  to 
Idem,  p.  his  coufm,  Helie  de  la  Flefche,  who  was  fbn  to 
^^**  ''''  the  third  fiftcr  of  Herbert  the  Second.  The  change 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Mainctby  whoai 
Helie  was  exceedingly  beloved  and  efteemed  ; 
and  it  was  confirmed  very  willingly  by  Fulk  earl 
of  Anjou,  under  hom^e  to  whom  this  prince  de- 
fired  to  hold  the  acqumtion  he  bad  oiade,  as  his 
predeceflbr  had  done.  He  fupported  himfelf  in  it 
without  any  difficulty,  fo  long  as  Robert  oontinu* 
ed  to  be  mailer  of  Normandy :  but  when  that 
dutchy  was  delivered  to  William  Rufus,  'he  found 
in  him  a  competitor,  whom  neither  his  own  pow- 
er, nor  that  of  Anjou  itfelf,  could  well  refift.  He 
^^  ^^  therefore  offered,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  war,  to 
1.  X.'  p.  769.  try  his  right  to  the  earklom  in  the  court  of .  his  fi> 

yereign. 
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rereign,  the  king  of  France,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  which  the  duke  of  Normandy  was 
bounds  as  much  as  he,  to  refpeA.  Wilbam  an* 
fwered,  ibal  he  would  plead  againft  bim  wiibf words 
and  lances.  And  when  it  was  urged  by  the  earl, 
that  having  taken  the  crofs  (which  he  had  done 
juft  before)  he  was  under  the  proteAion  of  Chrift 
and  the  church,  William,  who  regarded  neither 
rehgion  nor  law  againft  his  own  interefts,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  the  pope,  very  coolly  replied,  *^  that 
^^  he  might  go  to  the  holy  war  as  foon  as  ever  he 
^^  plea(ed  ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  it  was  not  his 
•*  defire  to  moleft  him,  or  any  other  pcrfon  en- 
^*  gaged  in  that  fervice :"  but  added,  '*  that  he 
^^  would  advife  him,  before  he  fet  out,  to  repair 
^^  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Mans  ;  being 
"  fully  determined  himfelf  to  vifit  it  foon,  at  the 
f*  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men.*'  This  ftopped 
the  earl  \  and,  as  the  king  was  embarraflfed  with 
many  other  affairs,  he  enjoyed  a  longer  quiet  than 
he  expeded  :  but,  about  two  years  afterwards,  oni.  vit.  t. 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  an  ambufti,  laid  'i^***""* 
for  him  by  Robert  de  Belefme,  earl  of  £hrewfbu- 
ry,  whom  William  employed  as  his  general  in 
thofe  parts  ;  and,  being  taken  prifoner^  was  con* 
jBned  in  the  caflle  of  Rouen.  The  earl  of  An* 
jou,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  vaflai*s  captivity, 
went  with  an  army  into  Maine,  and,  as  lord  of 
the  country,  undertook  the  defence  of  it  againft 
the  king  of^  England,  who  now  attacked  it  in  per** 
fbn.  The  earl  maintained  it  with  great  valour, 
and  for  fome  time  with  fuccefs  ;  but,  finding  at 
laft  his  forces  too  unequal  to  thofe  of  his  enemy, 
be  maide  jpeace  with  Williaip,  by  yielding  ^to  bim 
Maine  free  of  homage  to  Anjou,  on  condition  thai 
all  prifoners  fhould  be  reftored  on  both  fides. 
The  earl  of  la  Flefche  t^as  thus  fet  at  liberty,  and,, 
being  now  reduced  to  a  private  condition,  offered 
his  fword  to .  the  king,  who.  was  ready  to  receive 
''  •  ■  ■    ■    '  hiixi 
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him  with  open  arms  :  but  the  earl  of  Meulant, 
that  monarch's  favourite  and  principal  miniftefi 
apprehending  a  rival  in  fo  able  a  man,  diiTuaded 
him  from  it,  by  reprefenting  to  him  the  danger  of 
trufting  one  whom  he  had  fo  much  offended.  He- 
lie,  repulfed  in  his  fuit,  faid,  at  parting  from  the 
king,  **  Since  you  will  not  deign  to  accept  my  friend- 
Jbip  and  fervice^  you  muft  not^  Sir^  be  furprifed  if 
you  find  me  your  enemy  ^  and  endeavouring  to  regain 
tbeftate  1  have  loft.**  Nor  did  he  wait  long  before 
he  executed  this  fpirited  threat.  For,  immediate* 
ly  upon  William's  return  into  England,  he  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Mans,  aided  by  the  af!edion  of 
the  citizens  to  him,  which  his  ill  fortune  had  not 
cooled  :  but  the  cadle  and  fome  forts  held  out  ob- 
flinately  againft  him,  the  garrifons  of  which  fet 
fire  to  the  town,  and  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground. 
While  he  was  endeavouring,  by  the  flow  ap- 
proaches of  a  fiege,  to  reduce  thefe  ftrong  places, 
William,  having  intelligence  of  what  had  been 
done  in  that  country,  inftantly  rode  from  the  new 
fbrefl  in  Hampfliire,  where  he  was  hunting,  to  the 
fea  fide,  and,  with  fcarce  any  attendants,  pafled 
over  toBarflcur,  in  very  tempeftuous  weather  :  then 
having  aifembled,  with  incredible  diligence,  an 
M«im(b.army  of  Normans,  he  fo  expeditioufly  led  ihcm 
t>.  c.  30.  againft  the  earl,  that  this  lord,  being  furprized, 
was  again  made  his  prifoner,  and  freed  by  him, 
without  ranfom,  as  hath  before  been  related  Not 
long  afterwards  happened  the  violent  death  of  the 
king  ;  and  the  earl  thereupon  was  enabled  to  re- 
cover the  whole  province  of  Maine,  which  he  go- 
verned, fome  years,  with  great  wifdom,  having 
entered  into  a  ftrift  alliance  and  friendfhip  with 
ord.  Henry  king  of  England,  to  whom,  in  his  wars 
I.  «i.  p-  againft  his  brother,  Duke  Robert,  he  did  eminent 
fervice,  particularly  at  Tinchebraye,  where  the 
fuccefs  of  that  monarch  was  principally  owing  to 
him  and  his  troops.    NeVertheJeiis  he  acicnowlcdgr 
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cd  no  fubjedtion  to  Normandy,  as  carl  of  iVfaioe  ; 
but  held  that  county  under  homage  to  Fulk  the 
Fourth,  earlof  Anjou,  who  had  been  always  his 
friend. 

In  the  hiftory  of  this  Fulk  the  mofl  remarkable  ord.vii. 
circumftance  was  his  marriage    with    Bcrtradc, '• ''"'•JJ*** 
daughter    of  Simon  de  Monttort,  whom  he  ob-""'*   *' 
tained  of  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Evreux,  by  the 
mediation  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  though 
he  had  at  that  time  two  wives  alive,  whom  he  had 
divorced  on  pretence  of  their  being  related  to  him 
within  the  degrees  forbidden  by  the  canons.     The 
prohibition  had  been  extended  even  to  the  feventh 
degree,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  either  enforced 
or  relaxed  in  particular  cafes,  as  fuited  bed  with 
the  intcrefts  of  the  pontificate  :  fo  that  any  prince 
in  that  age«  who  was  well  with  the  pc^pe  and  wea- 
ry of  his  wife,  might  feparate   himfelf  from  her, 
and  marry    another,  whenever  he  defired   it,    by 
alledging  a  diftant  relation,  which  the  court  gene- 
^logiils  never  failed   to  make  out.     The  earl  of 
Anjoju  was  already  declining  in  yc^rs,  when  he 
jfnade  uft  of  this  liberty,  to   wtd  with  Bertrade, 
the   moft  celebrated  beauty  in  the  kingdom  of 
France.     She   brought   him  a  fon  ;  but  diey  had  Ord  yu. 
hardly  cohabited  together  four  years,  when,  from  1;„1!,"*;^^. 
a  difguft  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their  age,  Pmc  d^uutI. 
or   f/pm  motives  of  ambition,    which    fecms   to 
have  been  at  all  times  her  ruling  paliion,   (he  fud- 
denly  left  him,  under  the  pretence  of  a  fcruple  of 
confeienQe  about  the  validity  of  her  marriage,  and 
married   Philip  the  Firft,  then    king  of  France, 
whofe  heart  (he  had  gained  in  a  vifit,  whioh,  upon 
her  invitation,  he  had  made  to  her  hufband.     But 
that  monoarch  himfelf  had  alfo. another  wife  aliv^ 
at  that  time,  who  had  brought  him  three  children, 
^nd  from  whom,  on  pretence  of  fome   relation  bcr 
(ffeen  them,   he  bad   been  lately   divorced ;  th^ 

fcai 
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seejwraiflj*.  real  caufc  being  only  (if  we  may  believe  Wiliiam 
lAii.tigi    of  Malnifbury)  that  (he  was  grown  very  &L  Such 
fca.  lo.      aftonifliing  fcenes  did  the  divinity  current  in  tfaofe 
times  produce !    But  Philip's  paflion  for  Bertrade 
had  made  him  adt  in  this  buunefs  with  too  much 
precipitation.     He  had  not  obtained  the  confent  of 
the  bi(hops  of  France,  or  of  the  pope,  to  his  di- 
vorce ;  nor  was  the  marriage  of  Bertrade  with  the; 
hufband  (he  had  quitted  declared  to  be  null.   The 
confequence  was,   that  a  very  ftrong  oppofition 
was  made  to  the  validity  of  this  new  engagement, 
by  Ivo  bi(hop  of  Chartres,  compiler  of  a  code  of 
ecclefiaftical   laws,  which  had  great  authority  in 
thofe  days :  and   though  Philip  had  fuch  influence 
over  his  bifhops  as  to  procure  a  decree  in  fiivour 
of  his  marriage  from  a  national  council  at  RhdoUt 
condi.ciu-  yet  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  biftiop  of  Chartres 
wife,  torn. X.  prevailed  on  Pope  Urban  the  Second  to  call  another 
am!*d.      *^  Autun,  under  his  legate  the  archbifhop  of  Ly- 
109^.        ons,  which   excommunicated  the  king  ror  liting 
with  Bertrade,  during  the  life-time  of  Bertha^  his 
lawful   wife.     Soon  after  this  fentence  had  been 
v.  torn.  X.  paflfed  againft  him,  that  princefs  died  :  and  other 
^T'oiSeL  councils  were  called  on  this  affair,  in  one  of  which 
held  at  Clermont  under  Urban  himfeif,  Philip  was 
again  excommunicated,  and   the.  fame    fentence 
was  denounced  againft  all  his  fubjefts  who  Ihould 
continue  to  give  him  the  title  of  king,  or  (b  much 
as  fpeak  to  him,   unlefs  to  exhort  him  to  repen*- 
tance.     This  had  fuch  an  effeA,  that  in  another^ 
Ann.  D.      hield  at  Nifmes,  he  oonfented  to  part  from  the 
>^5^         GDuntefs  of  Anjou,  and  (b    obtained    abfolutiqp. 
But  the  chains  by  which  (he  held  him  were  too 
jj      ftrong  to  be  broken.     Two  years  did  not  pais,  bc- 
lops.        fore  he  not  only  recalled  her  to  his  court  and  his 
bed,  but  even  caufed  her  to  be  crowned,  as  queen 
Ano.D.      of  France.    Soon  after  this.    Pope   Urban  died, 
><'99*        and  his  fuccefTor  Pafchal  the  Second  aflfembled  a 
new  council  at  Poitiers,  to  re-examine  the  caufe  : 

but 
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but,  though  the  party  of  the  king  Wasftronger 
there  than  it  had  been  at  Clermont,  the  legates  Cona».w«. 
were  firm,  and  pronounced  againft  him  a  new  fen-  *""*  "^ 
tence  of  excommunication,  under  which  he  re- 
mained from  the  year  eleven  hundred  to  eleven 
hundred  and  Bve  \  when,  after  many  endeavours  ^^f^^  ^a^. 
to  obtain  a  difpcnfation  from  the  pope,  for  their  ^««  •^  Pre- 
marriage, in  which  they  were  feconded  by  the  bi- 
(hop  of  Chartres  himftif,  both  he  and  Bertrade 
were  abfolved,  upon  taking  an  oath,    that  they 
would  not,  for  the  future,  cohabit  together.     Yet 
that  this  oath  was  not  kept    appears  from  the 
words  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  contemporary  hif-  s^ord. 
torian,  who  fays,  that>!&^  Jluck  to  bim^  even  to  the  vi«.i.  viiL 
day  of  bis  death.  Which  affertion  is  confirmed  by  an  ^nt^^i^^t 
Angevin  chronicle,    wherein   it  is  faid,    that  the  ^hnm.  An. 
year  after  their  abfolution  they  went  together  to  vjfbibth^. 
Angers,, and  Cwhat  is  ftill  more  extraordinary)  that  ^'^^j^ 
they  were  moft  kindly,  received  and  entertained,  by   *^ 
the  old    earl,    her  late  hufband.     Notice  is  alfo 
taken  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  of  this  ftrange  complai- 
fance,  which  he  imputes  to  the  power  that  Bertrade 
ftill  retained  over   the  mind  of  that  prince.     In- 
deed (he  was  a  woman  of  confummate  addrefs,  and 
had  charms  in   her  wit  not  inferior  to  thofe  in  her 
perfon  :  yet  fome  other  caufe  muft  have  influen- 
ced a  man  in  his  circumftances  to  make  him  zCi 
fuch  a  part.     It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  feveral 
councils  held  on  this  fubjedt  he  had  ever  oppofed 
her  cohabitation  with  Philip,  or  exprefled  any  de- 
fire  to  have  her  reftored  to  him.     It  may  be  there- 
fore prefumed,   that  his  former  pailion  for  her  had 
been  cloyed  by  pofleflion,  and  that  he  was  glad  to 
be  rid  oi  her  in   any  manner,  or,  at    lead,  not 
difpofed  to  quarrel  with  his  fovereign  on  her  ac- 
count, but  defirous  to  avail  himfelf  of  her  friend- 
(hip  and  protedion  at  the  French  court.     Perhaps 
tooin  his  heart  he  acknowledged  the  nullity  of  his 
own  marriage  with  her,  and  was  not  fi>  well  fatif- 
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?ip?ii8.^^  as  the  fee  of  Rome  that  his  former  divorces 
were  legal.  A  circumftance  which  renders  this 
rnore  probable  is,  that,  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  he  gave  np  the  government  of  the  earldom 
of  Anjoii  to  Geoffry  his  fon  by  the  firft  bed,  and  de- 
clared him  his  fiicceflTor  in  all  his  dominions.  That 
the  excommunication  of  Philip  and  Bertradewas 
never  renewed  after  their  laft  abfolution,  though 
they  fo  openly  lived  together  in  breach  of  their 
oath,  can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  only  from 
the  need  which  Pope  Pafchal  the  Second  had  of 
the  favour  of  the  king,  tofupport  him  in  the  war 
which  was  then  made  ngainfl  him  by  the  empe- 
ror Henry  the  Fifth.  This  might  procure  a  con- 
nivance from  his  Holinefs,  though  not  a  direCldif- 
penfaiion  :  for,  that  he  did  not  grant  the  latter 
the  fi^ence  of  all  the  contemporary  writers  unde- 

u.*io8.  niably  proves.  Philip  died  not  long  afterwards, 
and,  to  expiate  his  fins,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
which  he  took  at  the  point  of  death  ;  a  very  com- 
modious method  of  renouncing  the  world  when 
amanisjufl  going  out  of  it,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  in  thofe  days  by  princes  who 
had  led  wicked  lives.  Nay,  fo  weak  is  the  hu- 
man mind,  when  loaded  with  guilt  and  fooled  by 
fuperftition,  that  the  fame  prattice  has  continued 
in  Roman  catholick  countries  even  down  to  thefe 

bIdiL"  times.  About  a  year  after  the  deceafe  of  Philip, 
Bertrade,  being  defeated  in  all  the  objects  of  her 
ambition,  had  alio  recourfe  to  the  expiatory  merit 
of  a  monaftick  vow,  not  fo  ridiculous  as  the  king's, 
becaufe  it  was  made  in  health  ;  but  a  penance 
very  unequal  to  the  enormity  of  her  guilt.  For, 
in  order  to  fecure  herfelf  againft  the  fucceflion  of 
Louis,  Queen  Bertha's  fon,  and  obtain  the  crown 
for  the  eldeft  of  her  own  fons  by  Philip,  (he  had 
fcrupled  no  methods,  how  flagitious  focver.  Louis, 

w.vit.i.  who  had  conceived  a  particular  eftcem  for  Henry, 

•P-***-    king  of  England,  had  obtained  leave  of   his  fa- 
ther 
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her  to  make  a  vifit  to  that  monarch,  and  was  re- 
:eived  at  his  court  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
)irth,  and  all  the  afFedlion  v/hich  fuch  an  obliging 
idvance  of  fricndfliip  deferved.  But  he  was  pre- 
cntly  followed  by  a  meflenger  fent  from  Berirade, 
vho  brought  a  letter  to  Henry  under  the  feal  of 
?hilip»  which  contained  a  requeft  from  the  latter, 
jfged  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that,  upon  the  re- 
:eipt  of  it,  he  ftiould  inftantly  arreft  the  prince, 
md  keep  him  in  prifon  for  life.  Henry  commu- 
nicated this  extraordinary  epiftle  to  the  lords  of  his 
[rouncil,  but  afcribed  it  entirely  to  the  inftigati- 
3ns  of  Bertrade,  and  exprefled  his  abhorrence  of 
giving  any  countenance  to  the  defigns  of  that 
wicked  and  dangerous  woman  ;  in  which  fenti- 
mcnt  they  all  concurred.  He  therefore  exhorted 
his  royal  gueft  to  return  without  delay  into 
France,  where  his  prefence  would  be  neceflary  to 
refift  fibr  machinations.  The  prince  followed  his 
advice^  'and  retained  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the  obligation 
he  had  received  from  him  upon  this  occafion,  that 
he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  give  him  any  ob- 
ftnidion  in  the  conqueft  of  Normandy,  as  from 
policy  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  even  encou- 
raged and  aided  him  in  that  undertaking  ;  of 
which  he  and  his  fucceflbrs  had  reafon  to  repent. 
At  his  return  into  France  he  expoftulated  with 
his  father  upon  the  letter  he  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  by  that  king,  who  abfolutely  denied  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  it  ;  and  it  came  out  to 
be  all  a  contrivance  of  Bertrade>  againft  whom 
juftice  was  demanded  in  vain.  Nor  did  fhe  (lop 
at  this  crime*,  but  attempted  to  fave  herfelf  from 
the  refentment  of  Louis  by  taking  away  his  life. 
She  firft  endeavoured  to  do  it  by  forceries,  in 
which  the  ignorant  fuperflition  of  thofe  times  had 
great  faith,  and  tampered  with  three  priefts,  who 
pretended  to  be  able  to  deftroy  him  that  way  :  but 
»ne  of  them  having  impeached  his  accomplices, 
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(he  took  a  method  more  eflfectual  to  anfwer  her 
purpofe,  and  caufed  the  prince  to  be  poifoned. 
The  French  phyticians  could  not  find  any  antidote 
to  relieve  him ;  but  he  was  faved  by  a  foreigner 
who  came  out  of  Africk,  where  the  fcienceof 
phyfick  was  then  better  known  than  in  Europe. 
The  paifion  of  the  old  king  for  his  execrable  miC* 
trcls  was  (o  rooted  in  his  heart,  that  eveo  this  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  a  fon  whom  he  loved  could 
not  deliver  him  from  it,  though  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us  that  be  doubt- 
ed of  her  guilt.  Indead  of  punifhing  her,  as  (b 
atrocious  a  crime  deferved,  he  made  himfelf  me- 
diator between  her  and  his  (on,  implored  his  par- 
don for  her,  and  bribed  him  to  grant  it  with  a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  royal  demefne.  At  bia 
death  (he  withdrew  her(elf  out  of  the  power  of 
sniervit  Louis,  and  with  the  aflfiftance  of  her  brother  A* 
LydCroffi.  jj^y^j  j^  Moutfort  raifcd  a  revolt  agttdft  that 
prince ;  but,  his  valour  and  prudence  ha^g  (boa 
overcome  this  rebellbn,  which  was  not  fa 
by  the  body  of  the  nobles  or  people,  (he  took  re- 
fuge in  a  convent^  asafaferafylum;  and  her  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  man  of  peculiar  dexterity  in  court 
intrigues,  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and  ob- 
tained no  inconfiderable  (hare  of  his  favour. 

Before  Philip's  death,  the  earl  of  Aojou  had  re« 
figned  the  government  of  that  province  to  GeofFry 
his  (on,  who  in  the  adminiftration  of  it  (hewed  a 
very  laudable  fpirit,  by  putting  a  (lop  to  the  rob- 
beries and  other  enormities,  which,  during  the 
licentioufnefs  of  his  father's  adminiftration,  had 
there  been  committed,  not  with  impunity  alone, 
r!]!L  D*8.«  ^^^  ^'^'^  eiKouragement  5  the  earl  him(elt  (if  we 
*  may  believe  a  contemporary  hiftorian)  frequently 
(haring  in  the  plunder.  Againft  all  tbefe  frceboo- 
ters,  of  whom  many  were  barons  and  governors  of 
caftles,  the  young  prince  drew  the  fword,  puni(h^ 
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cd  them  with  the  fcverity  thatjuftice  required,  and 
cftabliHied  fuch  peace  and  good  order  in  Anjou, 
as  It  had  feldom  enjoyed.  But,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  he  was  treacheroufly  flain,  by  an  arrow  (hot 
at  him  from  the  wall  of  a  caftle,  poflefled  -by  a 
band  of  rebels,  whofe  chiefs  were  treating  with 
him  upon  a  capitulation.  His  father,  finding  him-  a.  d.  no^. 
(elf  from  his  age  and  infirmities  unable  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  government,  was  defirous  to  make  it 
over  to  his  other  fon,  Fulk,  whom  he  had  by  his 
marriage  with  Bertrade.  This  young  man  was 
then  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  by  whom 
Philip  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  confent  to  his  exalta- 
tion, and  to  grant  him  the  inveftiture  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Anjou  :  the  queftion  about  the  legitimacy 
of  his  birth  not  being  thought  any  bar  to  his  ob- 
taining that  dignity  ;  as  the  earl,  his  father,  had 
no  legitimate  fon.  The  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who 
iiad  been  paying  his  duty  to  Philip,  was  at  this 
time  returning  home.  As  he  propofed  to  pafs 
through  Anjou  in  his  journey  to  Poitou,  Bertrade 
entrufted  her  fon  to  his  conduct :  but,  inftead  of 
carrying  him  to  his  father,  he  detained  him  in  pri* 
Ibn^  with  an  intention  of  extorting  by  this  means 
from  the  carl  the  ceffion  of  certain  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Anjou  ;  probably  fome  of  thofe  that 
had  been  gained  from  the  princes  of  the  ducal  fa* 
mily  of  Poitiers  by  the  firft  GeofFry  Martel.  Ber- 
trade, enraged  beyond  meafure  at  this  perfidy,  em- 
ployed all  her  arts  to  inftigate  the  old  king  to  make 
war  on  the  duke  ;  but  he  was  too  indolent  to  un- 
dertake fuch  an  entcrprize  \  which  being  well  known 
to  that  prince,  he  flighted  her  menaces  ;  nor  did 
he  pay  more  regard  to  thofe  of 'the  earl  of  Anjou, 
who,  feeing  no  other  means  of  delivering  his 
fon,  confented  to  renounce,  for  himfelf  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  the  towns  in  difpute.  This  ceflion  was 
the  laft  publick  ad  of  his  life,  the  latter  end  of 
which  had  been  very  inglorious.    His  fon  proved 
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a  great  prince,  and  conduced  himfelf  wifely  in  all 
iMo.bd  affairs.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
vit.  1  jt.  p.  La  FIcfche,  and  acquired,  by  that  alliance,  the 
^  ^*  province  of  Maine  :  for   his  father-in-law,  dying 

without  iffue  male,  left  it  to  him,  upon  account  of 
his  marriage.  Bui  Henry  the  Firft, king  of  England, 
though,  out  of  a  proper  regard  to  the  good  fervi- 
CCS  done  him  by  the  earl  of  La  FIcfche,  he  had 
not  enforced  his  pretenfions  to  this  earldom  during 
the  life  of  that  prince,  renewed  them  after  his 
death,  and  required  that  the  earl  of  Anjou  (hould 
hold  it  in  fief  of  the  dutch y  of  Normandy.  This 
pfg^^; """' demand  having  incenfcd  the  high-fpiri ted  carl,  be 
An.  D.  was  eafily  induced  by  his  uncle,  Amauri  de  Mont- 
"'^'  fort,  and  by  Robert  de  Bclefme,  to  favour  the 
claim  of  William,  Duke  Robert's  fon,  whom  his 
governor,  Hclie  de  St  Sacn,  brought  to  Angers, 
at  this  jundure  of  time.  Amauri  dc  Montfixt, 
nephew  to  the  earl  of  Evreux,  whom  the  king  of 
England  had  banilhed  and  deprived  of  his  earldom, 
having  efcaped  from  the  battle  of  Tinchebraye, 
had,  by  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of  La  FIe(che« 
obtained  fome  time  afterwards  a  pardon  from 
Henr.y,  and  part  of  his  eftate,  which  had  been  con- 
filcated,  in  the  dutch  y  of  Normandy  :  but  he  did 
not  forget  that  Henry  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  pofleffions  in  England,  and  therefore  took  this 
opportunity  to  excite  new  difturbances  againft  that 
Idem  monarch.     A  mod  intimate  connexion  was  formed 

SsTsJa  between  him  and  Hclie  de  St.  Saen,  who  govern- 
ed himfelf  chiefly  by  his  advice  ;  knowing  him  to 
be  a  man,  who,  from  his  abilities,  courage,  and* 
experience  in  fadlion,  would  be  a  rooft  proper  in- 
ftrument  to  ferve  his  pupil.  They  flattered  them- 
felves  with  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  affiftance  from 
Louis  le  Gros  :  For  the  friendfhip^  that  had  fubfiC- 
ted  between  Henry  and  that  prince  during  the  life 
of  his  father,  had  been  interrupted^  in  the  firft 
year  of  liis  reign,  by  a  difpute  about  Gifora,  a  town 

built 
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built  by  William  Rufus  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy, which,  conformably  to  a  treaty  between 
the  two  kings,  had  been  put  into  the  cuftody  of  a  g^  „j„viii 
baron  fubjetl  to  neither  of  them,  in  order  to  be  Lud.Cioffi, 
kept  in  a  ftate  of  neutrality.  But  Henry  got  pof-  p*^^- 
feffion  of  it,  by  corrupting  that  baron,  and  obfti- 
nately  refufed  either  to  put  it  again  into  neutral 
hands,  or.demolilh  the  fortifications,  as  the  treaty 
required.  Louis  was  fo  incenfed  at  this  fcandalous 
breacli  of  faith,  that  he  propofed  to  decide  the 
quarrel  between  them  by  fingle  combat ;  but  Hen- 
ry, in  whofe  valour  there  w^s  nothing  roman- 
tick,  declined  the  challenge.  A  war  enfuing  here- 
upon, the  king  of  England  was  affifted  by  his  ne- 
phew, the  earl  of  Blois,  and  the  dukes  of  Aqui- 
tainc  and  of  Burgundy,  though  all  vaflals  of 
France.  Louis  was  chiefly  fupported  by  Robert 
earl  of  Flanders  who  twice  defeated  the  earl  of 
Blois  :  but,  in  a  battle  between  the  king  of  France 
and  that  earl,  a  memorable  vidtory  was  won  by 
the  latter  ;  and  the  vanquiflied  monarch  with  diffi- 
culty efcaped  from  the  field,  bearing  in  his  own 
hand  the  royal  ftandard,  and  forcing  his  way 
through  troops  of  the  enemy,  who  had  routed  his 
army  and  furrounded  his  perfon.  Neverthelefs  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  his  revenge ;  for,  in 
another  fight,  the  earl  of  Blois  was  dangeroufly 
wounded  by  the  earl  of  Vermandois,  a  prince  of 
tlic  blood  of  France ;  which  having  conftrained 
him  to  retire  from  the  adion,  his  army  wasfoon 
beaten.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  war 
King  Henry  remained  in  Normandy,  contenting 
himfelf  with  fending  affiftance  to  his  confederates, 
becaufe  he  was  afraid  of  diforders  and  rebellions 
in  his  own  territories.  But  he  courageoufly  at- 
tacked and  vanquifhed  fome  detachments,  which 
Louis  had  ordered  to  break  into  Normandy  ;  and 
this  having  difpofed  that  monarch  to  a  peace,  it 
was  made  upon  conditions  advantageous  to  Henry : 
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for  Gifors  was  ceded  to  him,  and  an  amneftyi^as^ 
PkIi  ^8*^'  granted  to  all  the  vafTals  of  I'Vance,  who  had  taken 
p.DaSieL^"  pait  with  him.      About  two  years  afterwards,  his 
nephew,  the  earl  of  Blois,  revolted  again,  and  won 
a  battle  againft  Lr^uis,  in  which  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders  being  thrown   from   his  horfc,  died  of  the 
bruifcs  he  received.     The  lofs  of  this  prince  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  Louis,  who  had  no  better  friend, 
nor  any  other  general  of  equal  capacity.  He  was  fo 
^t'^'s     ^^*^^"  "P  *"  defending  his  own  domains  againft  the 
Alb  tnn."*'"  earl  of  Blois,  that  the  earl  of  Anjou  and  others  of 
s!e'«ifo       ^^^  nobility  of  his  realm,   whom  he  had  cncourag- 
858.  and'    ed  to  make  war  againft  Henry,  receiving  from  him 
Maimfc  I.    j^^  alliftance,  were  unable  to  refift  the  forces  of  that 
king  ;  clpecially,  as  one  of  the  heads  of  their  fafti- 
on,  and  the  cl  ief  manager  of  all  their  fecret  intrigues, 
fell  into  his  hands,  before  their  defigns  were  brought 
to  maturity.  For  Robert  de  Beleftnc  being  fcnt  to 
him,  with  a  mefl'age  from  Louis,  he  did  not  confi- 
der  him  as  a  foreign  minifter,  but  as  his  own  rebel- 
lious vaflfal  i  and  having  got  him  condemned  in  bis 
Norman   court  of  juftice,  threw  him  into  pri(bn, 
where  he  remained   all  his  life  in  the  fevereft  con- 
finement. His  fuflcrings   met    with  no  pity  •,  as, 
wherever  he  had  power,  he  had  been  a  moft  inhu- 
man and  mercilefs  tyrant.  One  horrible  inftanc^  of 
v.authoret  hjs  barbarous  cruelty,  among  many  others,  is  men- 
filpra^e"      tioned  by  an  hiftorian  of  very  good  credit ;  name- 
i"Tij"oi^de  'y*  ^^^^'   ^^^  ^  flight  offence,  committed  againft 
contempiu*  him  by    the  father,  he,  with  his  own  hands,  tore 
mundi.       Q^j  b^jji^  jhg  ^y^.5  Qf  3  young  child,   his  own  god- 

fon,  whom  he  had  received  as  a  hoftage.  Henry, 
after  having  freed  the  world  from  thismonfter,  laid 
fiege  to  Alenfon,  of  which  town  he  had  been  lord,and 
took  it  in  a  few  days.  The  earl  of  Anjou,  intimidat- 
ed by  fuch  an  unprofperous  outfet  in  the  war  he  had 
undertaken,  and  feeing  the  ftorm  ready  to  fall  on 
himfelf,unrupported  by  allthofe  in  whofeaid  he  bad 
trufted,was  eaiily  induced  to  treat  of  a  peace,  which 
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who  defired  fcciirity  more  than  revenge,  willingly 
granted  him,  upon  condition  that  he  (hould  do  ho- 
mage to  him,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  Tor  the. earl- 
dom of  Maine  ;  and  to  induce  him  with  Icfs  re- 
luctance to  make  that  concellion,  betrothed  his  Ion, 
the  heir  of  his  crown,  to  Matilda,  the  earlVeldeft 
daughter.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty  duke 
Robert's  fon  was  driven  from  Angers,  to  leek  pro- 
tension  clfewhere,  which  he  found  in  the  domini- 
ons of  Baldwin  the  Sixth,  earl  of  Flanders,  v/ho 
had  fucceeded  to  his  father,  Robert  the  Second. 

The  king  of  France,  when  he  (aw  the  confede- 
racy againil   Henry  difTolved   by  the  defec\ion  of 
Anjou,  thought  it  expedient  to  make  peace  with 
him,  notwithftanding  the  injury  done  to  his  royal 
dignity,  in  the  perfon  of  his  cmbaflador,  Robert  dc 
Belefme;    for  which  he  obtained   no   fatisfadion. 
Henry»  who  felt  his  advantages  and  knew  how  to 
ufe  them,  prefcribed  the  conditions,  and  gained  all 
the  points  he*  mod  defired  ;  for  not  only  Maine 
was  allowed  by  Louis  to  be  a  fief  of  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy,  under  the  crown  of  France,  but  like- 
wife  Bretagne,  the  dependence  of  which  upon  that 
dutchy  had  been  warmly  contefted  between   them. 
Accordingly  Alan  Fergant,  duke  of  Bretagne,  did 
homage  for  it  to  Henry,  who  efpoufed  one  of  his 
natural  daughters  to  Conan,  the  eldeft  fon  of  that 
dulce,    and   having  thus   ftrengthen<?d  himfelf  on 
every   fide,  laid  fiege  to  Belefme,  which  Louis  had 
given   up,    among  other  ceffions  made  to  him  ; 
though  nothing  could  more  dilhonour  that  prince 
than  fuch  an  article  in  the  treaty,  as  it  was  com- 
pleting the  ruin  of  the  imprifoned  earl,  whom  on 
every   account,    except   his  moral   character,    he 
fhould  have  protcAed.     But  he  was  fo  virtuous  See  M»imA. 
himfeif,  that  his  abhorrence  of  the  man  made  him  6rd.  v!?* 
forget  the  embalTador.     Belefme  was  a  very  ftrong  p.84'.84«« 
place,  and  well  garrifoned  ;  yet  Henry,  afiifted  by  ,"^3*""' 
the  earls  of  Anjou  and  Blois,  took  it  by  ftorm  the 
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I  bird  day  ;  and  foon  afterwards  returned  with  glo- 
ry to  England ;    where   he  contioued   five!   years 
without  any  difturbance,  honoured  and  feared  by 
his  own  fubjeds,  refpected,  and  courted  by  foreign 
See Maim(b.  powers.     His  Only  legitimate  daughter,  Matilda, 
i.v.  f.91.     Yvas  ragrried  to  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 
f.^j.'^*    of  his  many  illegitimate  children  fevcral  were  fo 
Ord.vit.fub  jifp^f^j.^^  ^f  jj^  wedlock,  that  the  alliances  formed 
ann.  no  .    ^^  them  helped  to  fecure  the  peac^  of  his  govern- 
A.D.  1118.  ment.     But  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen new  troubles  arofe  in  his  territories  abroad. 
idemj.xii.  For  William,  the  fon  of  Duke  Robert,  who  was 
fub  wn.      diftinguifhed  by  the  furname  of  Clito  (ufed  in  that 
age  by   the  Normans,   as  Atheling  was    by  the 
Saxons,  to  denote  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood)  had 
now  attained  to  manhood,  and  (hewed  (trong  in* 
dications  of  a  great  fpirit  and  a  good  underftazxl- 
ing,  fuch  as  were  requifitc  to  (upport  his  pretcn- 
Tdem,  p.     lions.     Henry  had  offered  to  give  him  three  earl- 
^^^'  doms  in  England,  and  breed  him  up  in  his  court 

like  his  own  fon  ;  but  he  difdained  to  accept  thofe 
offers.     Perhaps  he  might  be  afraid  to  put  bimfelf 
into  the  power  of  a  king  to  whofe  crown  he  had  a 
title;  and  certainly  his  didruft  was  not  ill  founded: 
nor  could  he  with  decency  confcnt  to  refide  in  the 
court  of  an  uncle  who  kept  his  father  in  a  priibn. 
Idem,  p.     ^^^   young  earl  ot  Flanders,  who  had  received 
«43'         him  with  great  kindnefs,  when  he  was  driven  from 
Anjou  five  years  before,  warmly  efpoufed  his  par- 
ty  now.     But  the  mod  fortunate  event  in  his  fa- 
vour was  the  death  of  William  earl  of  Evreiix: 
for  Amauri  de  Monifort  claimed  that  earldom,  as 
^  nephew  to  the  deceafed ;  which  being  refuted  to 

him  by  Henry,  he  renewed  his  connedtions  with 
the  fon  of  Duke  Robert,  and  having  great  influ- 
ence and  power  in  France,  by  his  birth,  alliances, 
riches,  and  perfonal  talents,  perfuaded  almoft  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  Louis  hi mfelf,  to  declare  war 
againft  Henry,    in  belialf  of  that  prince,    whom 

many 
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many  of  the  Norman  barons  defircd  for  their  duke. 
Even  the  earl  of  Anjou  joined  in  this  league  ;  fo^ 
which  no  otKer  realbn  appears,  than  that  Henry 
delayed  to  complete  the  match  between  his  fori  and 
the  carl's  eldeft  daughter,  which  had  been  ftipiila- 
ced  in  the  laft  treaty  of  peace.     Yet,  the  lady  be- 
ing ftill  under  twelve  years  of  age,  her  father  had 
no  caufe  to  refent  that  delay,  unlefs  we   fuppofe 
that  from  other  circumftances  he  might  fufpecl  an 
intention  of  breaking   the  contraft.      Whatever 
may  have  been  his  inducement  to  adt  in  this  man^ 
ncr,  he  mrghtily  ftrengthened  the  fadtion  to  which 
he  acceded.     The  far  greater  part  of  the  Norman 
barons  were  alfo,  by  the  intrigues  of  Helie  de  St. 
Saen  and  Amauri  de  Montfort,  drawn  to  engage  g''^^^;^ 
id  the  fame  cau(e.     The  defection  among  them  in  vit.  Lud. 
went  fo  far,  that  Henry  fcarce  knew  in  whom  to  ^Jg^''  **' 
truft  :  he  was  encompafled  with  treafon  :  it  was  in 
his  court,  in  his  council,  in  his  bedchamber  itfelf, 
of  which  one  of  the  gentlemen   formed   a   plot 
againft  his  life  ;  and  though  it  was  difcovered  to 
him  before  ejfecmion,  the  puniftiment  of  the  trai- 
tor did  not  quiet  the  fears  of  the  king.     He  be 
came  fo  uneafy,  that,  for  fome  time  afterwards,  he 
never  flept  without  a  fword  and  a  (hield  lying  by 
him,    frequently  changed  his  bed,    and  ordered 
large  companies  of  thofe  he  thought  the  moft  af- 
fectionate to  him  among  his  domeft'rcks  to  keep 
watch,  in  arms,  about  his  perfon,  at  night.     By  ord.  vu.  i. 
thefc  anxious  cautions  he  preferved  himfclf  from  *»'p-®43- 
aflTaffitiation  ;  and  againft  thofe  who  attacked  him 
with  open  war  he  took  into  his  pay  a  ftrong  body 
of  Bretons,  and  broiTght  over  a  great  army  of  his 
beft   friends  and  fubjefts,  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land.    This  force  joined  to  that  of  his  nephew  the 
carl  of  Blois,  who  continued  very  firmly  attached 
to  his  interefts,  enabled  him  to  withftanj  the  re- 
volt of  the  Normans,  and   the  arms  of  all  the 
L  4  other 
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other  enemies  who  had  combined  co  deftroy  him. 
His  good  oeconomy  had  given  him  wealih,  and  his 
wealth  in  this  greac  exigence  difcreeily  laid  out  pre* 
ferved  his  dominions. 

As  I  mean  only  to  draw  a  (ketch  of  the(e  affairs  on 
the  continent,  I  (hall  pafs  over  many  circumftances 
and  incidents  of  this  war  :  but  there  happened  one 
event  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  merits 
a   particular  notice.      Euftace,   lord  of  Breteuil, 
who  had  married  Juliana,  a  natural  child  of  king 
W«n.  ^      Henry,  and  had  by  that  lady  two  daughters,  bc- 
^  *  **^     jng  conneded  in  friend(hip  with  Amauri  dc  Mont- 
fort,  was  inftigated  by  him  tp  demand  a  ftrong  ca(^ 
tie,  which  was   then   held  as   a  part  of  the  du- 
cal demefne,  becauie  it  had  been  formerly  po(Ie(red 
by  his  ancedors.     The  king,  afraid  at  (uch  a  time 
to  refufe  almpft  any  requeft,  and  yet  unwilling  to 
trufl  him  with  the  caftle,  promi(ed  to  grant  it  him 
after  the  war  fhould  be  over,  when  it  could  be 
done  with  more  fafety,  and  gave  the  (on  of  the 
governor,  as  a  hoft^ge,  tp  fecure  to  him  the  future 
delivery  of  it,  taking  in  return  his  two  daughters, 
as  hodages  for  his  fidelity  during  the  war.     But' 
Eudace,  who  aded  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
Amauri  de  Monifort,  and  by  his  advice  was  deter- 
mined to  revolt,  cruelly  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
boy,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  father  in  that  dif- 
mal  condition.     Henry  was  incen(ed  to  the  bigheft 
degree  at  fuch  an  atrocious   and  infolent  att  of 
barbarity  :    the  criminal   him(elf  was  out  of  hi^ 
power  i  but  he  delivered  up  to  the  injured  per(bn 
the  two  young  ladies,  his  own  grand-daughters, 
whom  Euftace  had  placed  in  his  court,  as  hoftages, 
and  bade  him   take  his  revenge  oi>  them,  as  he 
Idem  ibi-    j[hould  think  good.     The  man  inflamed  with  anger 
fo  H. iToi  againflt  Euftace,  paid  no  regard  to  their  innocence, 
tingdon.  de  or  to  the  blood  of  his  mafter,  but  inhumanly  cut 
mlipturp'  ^^  ^^^  e^^?  ^^  ^^^^^  nofes,  and  put  out  thejr  eycjj. 
*w-^^n-  Nor  did  Henry  exprefs  any  difpleafure  againft  him 
ToLii.  '  fpj: 
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for  what  he  had  done.  On  the  contrary,  to  make 
him  all  the  reparation  he  could,  and  (hew  that  he 
did  not  refent  the  excefs  of  his  rage,  he  Tent  him 
back  to  his  government  loaded  wiih  honours  and 
prefents.  So  much  did  the  feverity  of  this  prince's 
temper,  founding  itfelf  on  a  notion  of  juftice^ 
over-rule  in  his  bread  even  the  moft  powerful  len- 
timents.and  affe^ions  of  nature!  Ancient  Rome 
would  perhaps  have  admired  him  for  this  adion, 
and  the  hiftory  of  England  has  no  other  that  comes 
up  to  the  force  of  it  :  but  though  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  done  demands  veneration,  and  no 
ordinary  mind  could  be  capable  of  it,  the  deed 
raifes  horror  j  and  one  could  wifti,  for  Henry's  ho- 
nour, that  he  had  found  lefs  direful  methods  to 
appeafe  his  injured  fervanr,  wichout  inflicting  on 
innocence  pains  that  are  only  due  to  guilt,  and  in 
the  perfons  of  thofe  whom  the  firft  and  greateft  of 
all  laws,  the  law  of  nature,  particularly  obliged 
him  to  fave  and  protedl.  His  daughter  Juliana 
was  (b  much  enraged  at  it,  that  (he  endeavoured  to 
revenge  the  fufferings  of  her  children  by  the  mur- 
der of  her  father.  The  town  of  Breteuil,  after  ord,  vitd. 
the  revolt  of  her  hu(band,  had  been  left  by  him  in  « »«i*«- 
her  cuftody  ;  but  the  burge(res  delivered  it  up  to 
the  king :  upon  which  Jhe  retired  into  the  caftle, 
and  finding  (he  could  not  hope  to  maintain  it 
againft  him  defired  a  parley  with  him  ;  to  which 
he  having  confented,  the  furious  woman,  with  her 
own  hands,  difcharged  an  arrow  at  him  out  of  a 
crofs-bow :  but,  fortunately  for  them  both,  it  did 
him  no  hurt.  She  was  then  compelled  to  furren- 
der  the  caftle  and  herlelf  at  difcretion  ;  for  Henry 
refuted  to  grant  her  any  terms.  All  who  were 
with  him  ftood  in  an  uncertain  and  fe;^rful  expec* 
tation,  to  fee  in  what  manner  a  prince,  fo  rigorous 
in  his  juftice,  would  punifh  a  daughter  who  had 
impiouQy  made  an  attempt  againft  his  life.  The 
event  was  much  Icis  tragical,  than  they  apprehend- 
ed. 
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cd.     Imputing  her  intention  of  parriciJe  to  the  vi- 
olence and  madnefs  of  gritf,  he  would  ijot  kt  her 
fufFer  in  life  or  limb,  nor  even  deprive  her  of  liber- 
ty for  it,  but  took  aftrange  method  (;f  expofing  her 
to  (hame  :  for  the  draw-bridge  of  the  caftle  being 
broken  down  by  his  orders,  when  fhc  was  to  go 
out  of  it,  he  obliged  her,in  the  fight  of  his  wonder- 
ing army,  to  let  herfelf  down  frt)m  the  rampart  in- 
to the  ditch,  and  wade  through  the  moat,  the  water 
of  which  was  not  deep  enough  to  drown  her  ;  and 
with   this  brand  of  ignominy  Tent  her  to  her  huf- 
band  :  an  indecent  kind  of  revenge,  w  hich  in  truth 
diflionoured  himfelf. 
MaJmfo.Kv.      His  afFairs  were  now  brought  to  a  more  profpc- 
orch  vii.     ''ous  ft  ate.     Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  the  ke^neft 
1  xii.p.843-  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  mod  at- 
DVcioib-    tached  to  his  nephew,  had  been   wounded  in  the 
brcvi.  chron.  face,by  the  lance  of  Hugh  Boterel,  in  an  engage- 
ims""*      rn^nt  near  Eu  with  fome  of  the  troops  of  Brciagne, 
suRcrinvit.  jyrins  the  autumn  of  th;i  year  eleven  hundred  and 
p.  308.       eighteen.     His    intemperance    and     incontinence, 
while  the  wound  was  under  cure,  made  it  mortal. 
Though  he  lived  till  the  next  fummer,  he  was  not 
able  to  aft  in  the  war  againft  Henry;  who,  being 
informed  of  his  danger,  expreffed  great  concern, 
and  even  fent  him  his  own  phyfician,  a  man  of  emi* 
nent  knowledge  in  his  profeiTion:  but  that  help 
came  too  late.     From  the  time  thai  the  carl  re^ 
ceived  this  hurt,  the  balance  of  power  had  turned 
in  favour  of  Henry  :  yet  he  was  not  fo  elevated 
with  his  good  fortune,  as  to  forget  that  moderatHKl 
AiD.  1119.  *nd  prudence,  by  which  he  had  in  alt  events  direct*- 
SceMaimfl).  ^^  his  conduft,     Hs  taiJher  cbo/i  (fays  William  of 
dcH.i.      Malmfbury)  U  make  war  by  ^mmfii  ib^n  Jy  iki 

feed ;  ij  mt^  with  hni  iitik^     From  eh- 
ons  he  now  a<;lcd.     For^  thinkir 
jemaining  confederate^ 
ills  mo^^  tormidab 
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who  in  this  war  had  taken  from  him  the  town  of  p^*':^''- 
Alentbn,  and  totally  defeated  his  forces,  that  came  ss""^  *^' 
to  the  relief  of  it,  he  refolved  to  try  if  it  might  not 
be  prafticable  to  recover  the  fricndfhip  of  that  va- 
liant prince,  by  completing  the  marriage  they  had 
agreed  on  before,  which  he  rightly  judged  would  be 
now  more  gladly  accepted,  as  the  hopes  of  his  ne- 
phew's party  were  much   abated.     He    therefore 
fent  for  Prince  William,  his  fon,  from  England,  ma- 
nag^d  a  fecret  n^ociation  with  the  earl,  and  all  the 
articles  having  been  privately  fettled  between  them, 
folemnized  the  nuptials  at  Lifieux  in  Normandy,  sceMaimfb. 
with  great  fatisfadion,  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  |:^;^^fi'f 
year  eleven  hundred  and  nineteen.     Befides  a  large 
portion  paid  down,  the  lady  brought  her  hufband 
the  revcrfK)n  of  Maine,  which   by  tl>e  contract  of 
marriage  was  fettled  upon  him  after  the  death  of 
her  father. 

Thus,  in  the  raidft  of  this  formidable  v/ar,  which 
had  threatened  him  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  domini- 
ons, did  Henry  gain  to  his  family  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  provinces  in  France.     And  foon  after- 
wards, the  earl  of  Anjou,  going  to  the  Holy  Land, 
appointed  that  king  to  be  guardian  and  regent  of 
Maine,  till  he  ftiould  return.     But,  before  be  con-  0^^.  vit. 
ferred  this  obligation  upon  him,  he  interceded  with  ilxii.  p.£5»- 
him  to  pardon  the  ion   of  Robert  de   Bclcfra«  ;  ^*f^(b.  ^,. 
vfhxcb,  Henry  granted,  and  gave  the  young  man  the  h.  i.  1.  v. 
town  of  Aknion,  with  fqme  other  fiefs  in  that  coun-  ^'^°' 
try,  wifely  defiring  to  take  any  pccafion  of  fowing 
dirtrijft  ♦mong  the  cotii federates,  by  (eparate  trea- 
ties, which  he  kn^w  would  produce  a  diffi^hition  of        ^. 
the  league.     He   then    profecmed  the   war  with 
great  vigour  in  Normandy,  and  would  foon  have 
concluded  it,  if  the  king  of  France,  attended  by      ' 
William,  Duke  Rol)ert's  ft>n(,  had  not  marched  thi- 
tlicr,  to  fuccour  hi^  friedds.     Henry,  upon  the  firft 
approach  of  thai  monarch,  rehired  to  Roiien,  defir- 
ing to  avoids  if  h^  could,  any  boftilitres  agaioft 

Louis; 
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Louis  in  pcrfon  :  but  the  French  having  advanced 
wichin  four  miles  of  Rouen,  and  wafted  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  fword,  he  found  that  his  re- 
putation began  to  fufFer  by  the  excels  of  his  pru- 
dence,  and  therefore  refolved  to  give  them  battle  ; 
which  he  foon  afterwards  did,  in  the  plain  of  Bren- 
neville,  near  the  caftle  of  Noyon   in  the  Vexin. 
Sttgeriinnt-  Louis,  who  expcdtcd  no  oppoution,  and  from  the 
pl't^.     '  feemingly  timid  behaviour  of  the  enemy  had  been 
Hontinsd.    induced  to  defpifc  them,  was  much  furprized,  when 
Dtceto,Abb.  he  camc  into  that  plain,  at  leemg  their  army  drawn 
Chron.rub.  up  j^  exccllcnt  order,  and  hurried  on  by  a  rafh  im- 
"^*   pulfe  of  precipitate  courage,  attacked  them  as  (bon 
as  feen,  without  fo  much  as  waiting  till  he  had 
formed  his  own  troops. 

The  engagement  was  begun  by  the  forces  of  the 
Vexin,  under  the  condud  of  William  Clito,  who^ 
by  the  impetuofity  of  his  charge,  bore  down  and 
broke  the  firft  line  of  the  Englifh  ;  but  was  repulf- 
ed  by  the  fecond,  compofed  of  Henry's  houfehold, 
and  commanded  by  that  king.  Louis  himfelf  then 
brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  army,  which,  be- 
ing in  no  better  order,  was  alfo  defeated.  Yet, 
during  the  heat  of  the  aftion,  Henry  was  in  great 
danger.  For  William  Crifpin,  a  Norman  knight, 
who  was  nephew  to  Amauri  de  Montfort,  attacked 
him  hand  to  hand,  and  ftruck  him  t\yk:e  lipon  the 
head  with  his  fword.  He  was  prefefved  by  his 
helmet,  which  was  fo  finely  tempered  that  it  could 
not  be  penetrated,  though  by  the  weight  of  the 
blows  it  was  beaten  into  his  head,  fa  that  blood  if. 
fued  out  ;  and  having  recovered  himfelf,  lie  re- 
turned  fuch  a  ftroke  on  the  creft  of  his  enemy, 
that  with  the  force  of  the  (hock  both  man  and  horfe 
'  were  thrown  to  the  ground ;  as  fomc  of  the  con- 
SeeOrd-vh. temporary  authors  relate:  but  Ordericus  Vitalis 
*-»"P-*54-j^gi,.nis,  that  Crifpin  was  ftruck  down  by  one  of 
Henry's  barons ;  and  adds,  that  the  (ame  noble- 
man generoufly  covered  him  with  his  own  body 

frojn 
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from  the  rage  of  the  Normans,  who  would  have 
killed  him  tor  having  aflfaulted  the  perfon  of  his 
mailer.     Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  taken  prifoner 
at  Henry's  feet.     The  battle  at  firft  had  been  only  Humiufd. 
between  horfe:  but  the  Englilh  rear,  compofed  of  p»««o  ot 
infantry  armed  with  pikes,  coming  up,  the  French  "^'^** 
cavalry  did  not  dare  to  (land  their  attack.     Many 
of  the  principal  nobles  of  France  were  made  pri- 
foners;    and   Louis  himfelf  with  great  difficulty 
e(caped  the  (ame  fate  i  having  fled  into  a  wood,  in 
which,  for  (bme  time,  he  wandered  all  alone  ;  and 
being  conduced  from  thence  to  Andeli  by  a  peafant  ord.  vit. 
he  met,  who  did  not  know  him.     His  horle  and  ***•**•  p*  *s5* 
ftandard  were  taken;    the  lad  of  which   Henry 
kept,  as  an  honourable  trophy  :  but  the  horfe  he 
fent  to  che  king,  with  all  its  accoutrements,  and  or- 
dered his  fon  to  return  that  of  William  Clito,  who 
had  been  alio  difmounted  in  the  adlion.     So  per- 
feft  a  vidtory  over  the  French  king  in  perfon  wasord.vitat 
very  glorious  to  him  :•  yet  having  been  won  with 'g*"Pjg*5^» 
more  difhonour  than  lofs  to  the  French,  it  was  not  864!  8^$! 
decifive  ;  for  they  recovered  their  fpirits^  returned  su^^f^^* 
into  Normandy,    and  again   offered  hini  battle,  309-  * 
which  he  did  not  accept.     He  afterwards  gained  u'll^i^i.*** 
fome  other  advantages  in  the  war ;  but  he  only  f.  90- 
availed  himfelf  of  them  to  bring  on  a  peace,  think- 
ing that  the   beft  ffuit,  which,   all  circumftances 
confidered,  his  fuccefscould  produce,  either  to  him-  . 
felf,  or  to  his  fubjedls. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
nineteen.  Pope  Calixtus  the  Second,  being  at 
Rheims  in  Champagne,  made  himfelf  a  mediator 
between  the  two  kings:  and  Henry  had  the  ad- 
drefs,  in  a  coilferencc  with  him,  partly  by  arguments, 
and  partly  by  prcfents  liberally  beftowed  upon  him 
and  his  cardinals,  to  perfuade  him  to  give  up  the 
caufc  of  duke  Robert  and  William  Clito,  which  he 
came  very  warmly  difpofed  to  ferve.  Louis,  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  aid  that  he  expeifted  to  have 

had 
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had  from  the  papal  authority,  was  likcwlfe  induced 
to  forfake  thole  unfortunate  princes  ;  which  it  was 
the  more  neceiFary  for  him  to  do,  as  Charles  of 
Denmark,  who  had  fucceeded  to  Baldwin  the  Sixth 
in   the  earldom  of  Flanders,  was  much  more  in- 
clined to  aflift  than  oppofe  the  king  of  England. 
LS^'croffi*  ^^^  greateft  difficulty  of  the  treaty  confided  in 
MaimibAv.  this,  that  Henry  had  difputed  the  nature  of  the  ho- 
ord^V  t      "^^g^  which  the  dukes  of  Normandy  owed  to  the 
i.x.i.p.866,  French  crown,and  had  very  publicly  declared,  that 
Hol'«dca.     '^^  never  would  pay  it  in  the  manner  required,  tho' 
lubanr.'     both  his  father  and  William  Rufus  had  fubmitted 
*"°-         to  it  without  any  apparent  reludlance.    Louis  would 
not  give  up  the  pretenfions  of  his  crown  in  fo  im- 
portant a  point ;  and  it  feemed  an   irremoveabic 
bar   to  the  peace,  which,  on  all  other  accounts, 
Henry  greatly  defired.     But  he  found  an  expedi- 
ent, which  ia  fome  meafure  faved  his  own  dignity^ 
and  contented  the  French  monarch,  viz.  that  his  (on 
William  (hould  be  invefted  with  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy  in  his  ftead,  and  do  homage  for  it  in  the 
accuftomed  form.     This  being  agreed  to,  with  a 
mutual  reftitution  of  places  and  prifoners  taken  on 
both  fides  during  the  war,  the  peace  was  made,  to 
the  fatisfadion  and  honour  of  Henry,  who,  without 
any  lofs,  had  fuftained  all  the  efforts  of  fo  ftrong  a 
confederacy,  and  came  out  of  fuch  a  great  and  dange- 
rous war,  more  rcfpedled  and  more  powerful  than 
ever  before. 

But  his  felicity,  which  now  feemed  fo  firmly 
eflablifhed,  was  fuddenly  overturned  by  the  moft 
unhappy  accident  that  ever  humbled  the  pride  of 
ord.vit.  human  wifdom.  Upon  his  return  to  his  kingdom, 
868, 869^^'  the  fhip,  which  carried  the  prince  his  fon,  and  with 
Maimrb.dc  him.  all  the  flowcT  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  having 
";!'  *  ^^'  put  out  in  the  night  from  Barfleur  m  Normandy, 
s.  Duncim.  by  the  great  careleflhefs  of  the  mafter  and  failors, 
^J^  who  were  all  drunk,  ftruck  on  a  rock  that  lay  con- 
cealed under  water,  not  far  from  the  Norman  fhorc. 

The 
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The  prince  got  into  the  longboat,  and  might  cafily 
have  been  laved,  as  the  weather  was.  calm  ;  but 
moved  with  the  fad  cries  of  the  countefs  of  Perche, 
his  natural  fifter,  imploring  him  to  take  her  into 
the  boat,  he  commanded  it  to  be  rowed  back  again 
to  the  (hip  ;  when  fo  many  leaped  into  it,  that  it 
imniediately  funk.  Richard,  one  of  Henry's  na- 
tural (bns,  who  had  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the 
laft  war;  the  countefs  of  Chelter,  niece  to  the 
king,  and  fifter  to  the  earl  of  Blois  ;  Richard  earl 
of  Cbcfter,  ber  hulband;  and  Other,  his  brother, 
who  was  governor  to  the  prince  •,  a  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  ;  and  other  illuftrious 
perfons,  foreigners,  as  well  as  Englifh,  who  fiad  at- 
tached themlelves  to  the  perfbn  and  fortune  of 
Henry,  or  the  rifing  hopes  of  his  fon,  periflied  with 
the  latter  by  this  misfortune.  When  the  (hip  was 
finking,  two  pcribns  climbed  up  the  maft,  and  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  it,  kept  their  heads  above  the 
water,  which  there  was  not  very  deep.  One  of 
thefe  was  a  young  Ton  of  Gilbert  de  Aquila  ;  the 
other  a  butcher  of  ftouen.  In  this  fituation  they 
rcnnained  a  great  part  of  the  night ;  but  the  tender 
youth,  being  benumbed  by  the  wet  and  cold,  loft 
his  ftrength,  and  recommending  his  companion  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  fell  into  the  lea  and  rofe  no  more; 
The  butcher,  who  was  clad  in  a  thick  woollen  gar- 
ment and  more  hardy  in  his  conftitution,  held  out 
till  morning;  and  being  faved  by  fome  fifhermen, 
who  came  from  Barfleur,  related  the  circumftances 
of  this  difmal  event.  The  dead  body  of  the  prince 
was  fought  for  in  vain.  Even  the  confolation  of 
burying  him  was  denied  to  his  father.  He  had  no 
grave  but  the  ocean. 

All  the  firmnefs  and  hardnefs  of  Henry's  heart 
eould  not  rcfift  fuch  a  dreadful  fhock.  At  hearing 
the  news  he  fainted  ;  and  it  was  fome  time  before 
he  recovered  that  compofure  of  mind,  which  di- 
ftii^usihed  his  chara6tei^  and  had  never  been  ruf* 

fied 
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fled  on  any  other  occafion.     Indeed  he  had  reaibn  to 
grieve  extremely,  both  as  a  father  and  a  king.    The 
prince  had  been  always  dutiful  \  and  if  we  may 
judge  of   his  nature  from   the  ad  of   hunaanity 
which  coft  him  his  life,  or  from  what  is  faid  of  him 
v.Maimii.  by  William  of  Malmfbury  and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  it 
u  Ofd.  vit.  ^as  amiable  and  hopeful  in  all  refpeds.    His  death 
"*   '***     left  the  lucceflion  to  England  and  Normandy  quite 
undetermined,  as  Henry  had  no  other  legitimate 
(on  :  and  an  undetermined  fucceifion  is  always  an 
evil  to  tlie  perfon  on  the  throne,  but  efpecially, 
M«imib.dc  where  his  own  title  is  in  difpute.    Henry  feared 
Li!"^"'^   this  ill  confequence,  and  having  buried  his  wife, 
Eadin.hift.  Matilda,  about  two  years  before,  he  now  deter- 
H^tm^.'   n^incd  to  marry  again,  in  hopes  of  pofterity  ;  and 
i.vii.r.ii$.chofe  Adclais,  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lou- 
?*®'        vain,  chiefly  on  account  of  her  excellent  beauty, 
his  great  objed  being  to  have  an  hcir,«yet  noc  with- 
out fome  attention  to  his  interefts  in  other  refpeds, 
as  by  her  mother  (he  was  niece  to  the  pope.     But 
(he  brought  him  no  child;  and  becau(e  he  was 
LTu^^iTc'  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^  decline  of  life,  two  years  were  (carce 
*  over,  when  many  of  his  fubjcds  began  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  the  fon  of  duke  Robert.     The 
reputation,  which  that  prince  had  gained  by  his  va* 
lour,   in  the  laft  war,  gave  his  pretentions  new 
weight  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.     England  in- 
deed was  too  firmly  attached  to  Henry,  and  in  too 
quiet  a  (late  of  peace  and  obedience,  for  his  ne« 
pliew*s  adherents  to  make  any  impreflion  upon  that 
S€«Mdraih.  "^^'O"^*  while  he  was  alive :  but  Normandy  being 
de  H.I.  I.  v!  more  open  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French 
£S8.c4o.  ^,Q^,rt,  and  the  nobility  there  more  ready  to  revolt, 
from  long  habits  of  faction  and  a  greater  facility  of 
efcaping   from   punifhment,   a  very   confiderable 
number  of  ihem  engaged  with  Prince  William ; 
Orci.vit.     and  they  were  fupportcd   in  their  confpiracy  by 
•nn.'n«a.   Fulk  earl  of  Anjou,  who,  having  returned  from  Jc- 
M*iin&.     rufalem  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty* 
^'  *^'  one. 
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one,  required  that  the  portion  he  had  given  with 
his  daughter  (hould  be  repaid,  becaufe  the  mar- 
riage had  not  been  confum mated.     This  Henry 
ref^ed^  which,  together  with  the  foliicitations  of 
Aaiauri  de  Montfort,  induced  ihe  earl  to  quit  his 
party  and  (ide  with  his  nephew ;  or  rather  gave 
him  an  excufe  for  taking  the  part,  which  at  this 
time  a  greater  intereft  Teemed  to  require :  for  there 
was  good  reafbn  to  believe,  that  Normandy  now, 
and  England  hereafter,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
that  brave  young  prince  }  whom  therefore  the  earl 
was  defirous  of  marrying  to  one  of  his  daughters^ 
that,  by  means  of  this  alliance,  his  family  might 
regain  all  the  dominions  it  had  loft  by  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  Henry's  Ton.     His  eldeil  daughter^ 
that  prince's  widow,  had  taken  the  veil  \  but  he 
had  another  named  Sibylla,  whom  he  now  contrac- 
ted, to  William  Clito,  the  fon  of  Duke  Robert^ 
giving,  for  ber  dower  the  earldom  of  Maine. 
^    Thus  was  Henry  forfaken  by  that  ally,  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  moft  ftrongly  to  fix  in  his  par- 
ty, and  whom,  of  all  his  enemies,  he  feared  the  moft. 
But  his  prudence  and  fortune  did  not  forfake  him. 
By  attacking  the  confpirators  before  they  were  ready  ord.  Vit; 
he  took  fome  of  their  caftles  •,  and  not  long  after-  ];„*";  [*i 
wards  moft  of  their  leaders  fell  into  his  power,  be-  naV/*  ' 
ing  furprifcd  on  a  march  near  Bourg  Teronde,  by  I'^^j^^^' 
a  detachment  drawn  out  of  the  neighbouring  garri-*  Hov^. 
fons,i  under  the  conduct  of  Ranulph  de  Bayeux, ''*7^'^** 
governor  of  Evreux,  Odo  de  Borleng,  a  gallant  old 
offiCer,.and  William  de  Tankerville,  Henry's  great 
chamberlain.     The.vidtory  was  complete,  though 
very  little  blood  was  ftied  in  the  adion.     The  earl 
of  .Meulant^  foh  to  the  king's  late  favourite  minif- 
ter,  and  who,  though  bred  in  his  court,  nay  almoft 
in  his  bofom,  had  moft  ungratefully  revolted  ag^inft 
him,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  brother-in-law  to  that  earl, 
with  many  other  barons  and  knights  of  great  di 
ftindlion,  were  forced  to  yieW  themfelves  prifoners  \ 
Vo  l;  I  M  their 
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their  liorfes  being  killed  under  them,  before  they 
had  (truck  a  fingle  (Iroke,  by  a  body  of  archers, 
whom  Odo  de  Borlcng  had  ported  in  the  front  of 
the  Englifh  line :  at  which  difafter  all  who  were 
with  them  were  fo  much  intimidated,  that  they  im- 
mediately flc^d,  without  fighting.  Amauri  de 
Montfurt,  who  had  been  the  incendiary  of  this  and 
many  other  precedmg  revolts,  was  purfued  in  his 
flight  and  taken  by  a  young  nobleman  of  Henry's 
iioufhold,  William  de  Grandcour,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Eu :  but  he  prevailed  upon  that  lord  to  fet  htm 
free^  and  even  go  with  him  into  exile  himfelf^  rather 
than  deliver  him  up  to  Henry's  refentmcnt,  from 
which  no  mercy  could  be  expected  :  an  extraordi* 
nary  inftance  of  addrefs  in  the  one,  or  generofity  in 
the  other!  Among  the  prifoners  was  a  French 
knight,  named  Luke  de  Barre,  who  in  the  former 
war  had  been  taken  by  Henry  and  generoully  freed, 
his  horfes  and  other  goods  being  all  reftored  to 
him:  but  forgetful  or  this  benefit,  he  not  only 
joined  again  with  the  enemies  of  that  king,  but 
wrote  fatyrical  ballads  againfl  him,  and  publicly 
fung  them  himfelf.  For  this  offence  he  was  tried 
in  Henry's  court  at  Rouen,  and  condemned  to  lofe 
his  eyes ;  which  he  refufed  to  fubmit  to,  and  ftrug- 
gling  with  the  executioners,  dafhed  out  his  own 
brains  againd  the  walls  of  the  prifbn.  Two  others 
had  the  fame  fentence  inflifled  upon  them,  as  re- 
bellious and  perjured  vafTals:  the  reft  were  dolely 
imprifoned,  for  fevcral  years,  or  for  life. 

AH  the  hopes  of  William  Clito  were  blafted  at 
once  by  this  defisat.  Many  who  defigned  to  join 
him  were  flopped,  many  who  had  declared  for  his 
Maimib.  party  forfook  it,  and  the  earl  of  Anjou  hirofelf,  too 
'i4i!?.'nov.  apt  to  change  with  the  changes  of  fortune,  fubmit- 
s.  Duneim.  tcd  to  obtain  a  difhonourable  peace,  by  renouncing 
ord.^ Vital,  his  friendfhip  and  even  expelling  him  out  of  all  the 
l..n'*Mi>*  Angevin  territories,  after  his  contradt  of  marriage 
...n  t.^x.  ^^^  ^^^  diflblved,  by  a  fentence  of  nullity  procured 

from 
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Tom  the  pope,  on  the  ufual  pretence  of  the  confan- 
juinity  of  the  parties,  though  they  were  no  nearer 
elated  than  the  earl's  other  daughter  was  to  King 
-ienry's  fon,  the  legality  of  whofe  marriage  had  ne- 
xr  been  difputed.     That  monarch  had  no  enemy  sugcrinvit. 
eft  to  contend  with,  except  the  king  of  France,  ^°'*-  ^''®®» 
?ho  had  abetted  the  revolt  of  his  fubjefts,  notwith-^'  ^"'^'^' 
bmding  the  peace,  which  had  been  concluded  be- 
ween  them  a  few  years  before.     He  thought  he 
lad  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf 
or  the  pad  and  preventing  any  future  attacks  from 
hat  quarter.     His  fon-in-law,  the  emperor  Henry 
be  Fifth,  had  made  his  peace  with  the  pope  two 
tars  before,  but  retained  in  his  heart  a  (harp  re- 
sntmenc  againft  Louis  le  Gros,  for  having  permit- 
ed  a  fentcnce  of  excommunication  to  be  fulminated 
gainft  him,  during  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  in  the 
ouncil  of  Rheims.     This  was  known  to  the  king 
f  England,  with  whom  he  lived  in  clofe  friend- 
lip,  and  who  incited  him,  now,  when  the  cenfures 
f  the  church  were  taken  off  from  him,  and  ail  his 
Qcmies  in  the  empire  fubdued,  to  turn  his  arms 
gainft  France,  and  lay  in  afhes  that  city^  where 
le  imperial  majefty  had  received  fo  great  an  af- 
oot ;  promifing  at  the  fame  time  to  attack  the 
'rench  territories,  on  the  borders  of  Normandy. 
lie  emperor,  pleafed  with  the  propofal,  agreed  to 
,  and,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  (as  fome  au- 
lors  affirm)  confifted  of  nd  lefs  than  two  hundred 
kouland  men,  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Cham* 
ignc.    Never  was  an  enterprize  better  concerted^ 
M  never  did  France  appear  to  be  in  more  danger, 
at  that  kingdom  was  faved  by  a  furprifmg  con- 
irrence  of  all  the  vaffals  of  the  crown  to  defend 
I  notwithftanding  the  private  quarrels^  and  fepa- 
Lte  interefts^  which  ufually  kept  then!  divided  and 
roken  into  different  parties.     Since  the  time  of 
barlemagne  there  had  never  been  known  fuch  a 
-rfedt  confent  of  the  feveral  members  that  compo- 

Ma  fed  / 
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fed  the  French  monarchy,  to  adt  together,  as  one 
body,  under  one  head.  Even  the  earl  oF  Blois*  fo 
nearly  related  in  blood  to 'Henry,  and  who,  for  his 
fake,  was  now  engaged  in  a  war  againft  Louis^ 
ranged  himfclf  under  the  banner  of  his  fovereign, 
againft  a  foreign  invader.  Tfie  forces  of  fo  many 
princes,  united  to  thofe,  that  were  levied  by  the 
king  himfelf  from  his  royal  domains,  made  up  an 
army  more  numerous  than  chat  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  hoped  to  iarprize  Louis,  and  to  find  many 
of  his  vaflfals  ill  dii'pofed,  or,  at  iealt,  indiflferent  to 
him  :  in  which  ieeing  him'elf  fo  much  ditappoint- 
cd,  he  took  the  pretence  of  fome  difbrders  m  Ger- 
many, to  turn  his  arms  thither,  and  left  the  king  of 
England  to  carry  on  the  wari  as  well  as  he  coakl, 
by  himfclf.  That  prince  had  been  ftopped  from 
making  any  incurfion  upon  the  French  borders,  by 
Amauri  d;;  Montfort ;  or  rather,  agreeably  to  his 
accuftomed  caution  and  prudence,  he  delayed  to  ad- 
vance, till  he  faw  how  the  emperor  would  perform 
his  engagements.  And  certainly,  if,  upon  the  re- 
treat of  the  Germans,  the  king  of  France  could 
have  prevailed  on  his  army  to  march  againft  the 
dutchy  of  Nv)rmandy,  he  might  have  driven  out 
Henry,  and  either  have  given  it  in  fief  to  the  (on 
of  Duke  Robert,  or  annexed  it  to  his  royal  domain. 
But  Henry  had  in  that  army  many  powerful 
friends ;  and  even  his  enemies  made  a  diftinftion 
between  the  caufe  of  the  nation  and  the  quarrel  of 
the  king.  The  vaflfals  of  France  were  not  difpofed 
to  opprefs  another  vafTal,  and  encreafe  too  much 
the  power  of  the  crown.  Henry's  intrigues  with 
the  emperor  were  fufpeAed,  but  could  not  eafily 
be  proved :  he  had  not  been  the  a^preflbr  in  bis 
war  againft  Louis  ;  but  feemed  to  a£l  on  princi- 
ples ot  felf  defence :  the  emperor  alone  was  oonfi* 
dered  as  making  an  offenfive  war  againft  France; 
and  he  being  repulfcd,  the  feudatories  of  the  crown 
thought  they  had  done  all,  that  their  duty  to  their 
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^vereign«  or  the  general  intereft  of  the  kingdom 
required.  From  the  account  given  of  it  by  an  his- 
torian, who  fcrved  himfelf  in  the  French  army  up- 
on this  occafion,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  attacfe- 
ing  of  Henry  in  his  dutchy  ot  Normandy  was  fov.  sugerin 
much  as  propofed  by  Louis  ;  though  it  was  agitated  c^/^ffi^'lit 
in  the  countilof  war»  whether^  in  revenge  of  the  fupr«.' 
emperor's  intended  invafion,  they  fhould  not  imme* 
diately  invade  the  empire.  Henry  being  therefore 
left  unmolefted,  the  war  ceafed  between  him  and 
the  king  of  France,  without  the  ceremony  of  any 
formal  treaty  of  peace;  and  he  remained  quite 
mailer  of  Normandy  ;  where  he  endeavoured  to 
ftrengthen  his  government  by  rigorous  puniQiments, 
inflidked  on  thofe  who  had  revolted  againft  him, 
and  liberal  rewards  beftowed  on  his  friends.  His 
only  uneaiinefs  was  the  want  of  an  heir :  for  he  had 
now  but  little  hope  of  having  one  by  his  queen ; 
and  till  the  fucceifion  was  fettled  he  knew  that  the 
fpirits  of  his  nephew's  adherents  would  be  kept  up, 
and  that  every  day  which  (hould  be  added  to  his 
own  age  would  leflen  his  power,  and  carry  the  at- 
tention and  regards  of  his  fubjeds  towards  that 
young  prince.  While  he  was  difturbed  with  thefe  a.  d.  1125. 
thoughts,  the  emperor,  his  fon-in-law,  died  without 
ifliie,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Upon  this  event  he  im- 
mediately fent  for  his  daughter,  whom  he  had 
always  loved  very  tenderly,  and  who  was  become 
ftill  more  dear  to  him  by  the  lofs  of  the  brother, 
with  an  intention,  which  difcovered  itfelf  prefently 
afterwards,  to  make  her  heirefs  of  all  his  territories, 
if  he  fhould  die  without  a  (on.  William  of  Malmf-  see  Miim^fr. 
bury  fays,  (he  left  Germany  with  fome  regret,  and  f.'pql^Jb  ** 
would  have  chofen  to  live  there  on  her  dower :  but  »«»-»»a5* 
(if  this  be  true)  (he  mull  have  been  ignorant  at  that 
time  of  her  father's  defign  u  for  certainly  flic  was  of 
a  temper  to  have  exchanged  very  gladly  her  lands 
in  the  empire,  where  ftie  could  no  longer  hope  to 
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have  any  authority  or  (hare  in  the  government,  for 
the  reverfion  of  the  kingdom  of  England.     Her 
ilrongeft  palFion  was  pride  ;  and  the  mere  title  of  a 
dowager  emprefs  could  not  gratify  that  fo  agree- 
ably,  as  the  folid  enjoyment  of  royal  power.     It 
does  not  appear,  that  after  (he  came  to  her  father 
in  Normandy  he  took  any  roeafures  to  get  her  right 
of  fuccellion   acknowledged  there ;  for  be  rather 
chofe,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  much  difficulty,  to  make 
the  attempt  firfl  in  England,  where,  from  an  habi- 
tual refpedt  and  obedience  paid  to  his  will,  he  was 
mod  fure  of  fuccefs ;  and  hoped  that  the  Normans 
would  follow  the  example  fct  by  the  Englifh.    Yet, 
flrong  as  his  authority  was  in  that  kingdom,  it  was 
vdim*'      not  without  great  and  long  de/iberaiioM  (to  ufe  the 
words  of  William  of  Malmfbury)  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  give  their  confent  to  this  fettlement  of 
the  crown  on  a  woman.  But  that  confent  being  ob- 
Neubrigenf.  tained,  all  the  barons,  and  other  members  of  that 
mibpra?*  aCTembly,  who  were  of  any  importance,  did,  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  at  the  requeft  of  the  king,  fwear  to 
receive  for  their  queen  the  emprefs  Matilda,  if  he 
(hould  die  without  leaving  a  legitimate  fon :  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  firft  taking  the  oath,  and 
after  him  the  bifhops  and  abbots  ;  then  the  king  of 
Scotland,  uncle  of  the  emprefs,  at  the  head  of  the 
laity,  on  account  of  the  fiefs  he  held  of  the  Englifh 
crown  ;  next  to  him  Stephen  of  Blois,  earl  of  Bou- 
logne and  Mortagne,  and  grandfon  to  William  the 
Conqueror-,  in  the  third  place  Robert  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter,  the  eldefl  of  king  Henry's  natural   fons ; 
and  then  all  the  other  barons.     But  betwixt  the 
earl  of  Boulogne  and  the  earl  of  Glocefter  there 
was  a  difpute  about  precedence ;  not  (as  I  appre- 
hend) which  fhould  be  foremoft  to  fhcw  his  zeal 
for  Ma  ilda's  fucceffion  (though  that  might  be  the 
pretence  for  it)  but  to  determine  a  queflion  of  the 
greatefl  confequence  if  fhe  fhould  die  before  the 
king,  namely,  which  of  the  two  was  neareft  to  the 
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throne.  And  its  being  now  decided  in  favour  of 
Stephen,  on  account  of  the  ill^itinnacy  of  his  com* 
petitor,  was  of  no  little  fervice  to  him  afterwards, 
even  againft  Matilda  herfelf ;  as  he  was  thereby  ac- 
knowledged firfi  prince  of  the  blood  :  for  the  pre- 
cedence given  to  the  king  of  Scotland  might  be  ra- 
ther confidered  as  a  compliment  paid  to  his  royal 
dignity,  than  as  having  any  regard  to  the  relation 
he  bore,  by  a  defcent  from  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Englifh  kings,  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom.  It 
alfo  removed  out  of  the  way  of  Stephen  a  very 
confiderable  obftacle  to  his  ambition,  by  the.dii- 
couragement  it  gave,  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  to 
the  earl  of  Glocefter's  pretentions,  who  wanted  not 
precedents,  either  in  England  or  in  Normandy,  to 
authorize  his  afpiring  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  in 
default  of  lawful  iflue  male.  But  a  folemn  deter- 
mination, which  afligned  the  precedence  to  the  ne- 
phew of  the  king  above  his  natural  fon,  was  a  pre- 
judication of  the  right  fucceffion  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

This- important  affair  being  fettled  in  this  man*  ^^  ^.^^j 
n:r,  to  Henry's  fatisfadlion,  he  faw  with  lefs  unea- fub  ann. 
linefs  fome  clouds  that  were  gathering  in  the  French  ***7. 
horizon  at  this  time.  Louis  le  Gros,  to  whom  he 
obftinately  refufed  to  do  homage  for  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy  in  the  accuftomed  form,  jwrtly  on  that 
account,  and  partly  from  fentiments  of  generofity 
and  companion,  continued  to  protedt  his  nephew 
William  Clito ;  ftrongly  recommending  the  caufe 
of  that  young  prince  to  all  the  vaflTals  of  France, 
and  entreating  their  aid  to  reftore  to  him  the  duke- 
dom, his  unhappy  father  had  loft.  The  hopes  of 
his  party  were  revived  by  this  fupport ;  but  they 
(bon  became  very  fanguine,  when,  after  a  diflblut- 
tion  of  his  contract  of  marriage  with  Sibylla  of 
Anjou,  Lewis  gave  him,  in  her  place,  a  fitter  of 
bis  own  queen,  and,  as  a  dower  to  that  lady,  the 
province  called  the  French  Vexin,  with  the  three 
M  4  adjacent 
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adjacent  towns  of  Caumont,  Mante,  and  Pontoife. 
Nor  yet  was  this  the  mod  favourable  change  in  bis 
fortune.     For,  not  long  afterwards,  Charles,  fur- 
named  the  G(X)d,  earl  of  Flanders,  having  been 
ord.vit.     murdered  at  Bruges  by  lome  of  his  fubje^  Louis 
«t  Hun.      granted  to  this  prince  the  inveftiturc  of  that  carl- 
MD^iiiy.  dom,    to   which,    as  being  a  great  graixiibn  of 
M»im(b.      Baldwin  the  Seventh,  he  fcems  to  have  had  the 

hift.nov.  Tub  ,     ^      i    • 
codem  ton.   belt  Claim. 

Henry  was  juflly  alarmed  at   this  revolution. 
His  nephew  was  now.  a  much  more  formidable 
enemy  than  ever  before '   The  dominion  of  Flan- 
ders,   a  rich  and  powerful  ftate  might  probably 
give  him  the  means  of  conquering  Normandy  with 
the  afTiftance  of  his  many  adherents  there,  after 
which  an  attempt  on  the  realm  of  England  itfelf 
might  be  made  from  both  countries.    Agairift  this 
danger,  which  further  confederacies  might  encreafe, 
Henry  faw,  in  that  inftant,  no  better  fecurity,  than 
the  corroborating  of  his  alliance  with  Fulk  earl  of 
Anjou,  by  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  <bn  and 
heir  of  that  prince.     He  might  undoubtedly  have 
found  a  much  greater  match  for  tier,  but  he  knew 
that  no  potentate,  whofe  dominions  were  (ituated 
at  a  diftancc  from  his,  couM  hurt  or  ferve  him  {o 
much  as  the  family  of  Anjou  ;  and  preferring  folid 
Arength  to  high  and  empty  names,  refolved.  to  (e- 
cure  their  friendOiip,  as  he  had  done  once  before, 
seeOrd.     by  making  his  intereil  theirs  in  all  events.     But  it 
«38.lt7.^ '^5  very  (urprifmg,  that  none  of  the  hiftorians  who 
xii.Vub  inn.  mention  this  match  fliould  take  any  notice,  that 
Maimft>.hm.  ^  difpenfation  for  it  had  previoufly  been  obtained 
nov.f  59. 1.  of  the  pope :  for  we  cannot  fuppoie'it  could  have 
'rdm!^p.*     been  made  without  one ;  becaule  there  was  exa6)ly 
*5s  the  fame  degree  of  relation  between  the  (on  of  the 

earl  of  Anjou  and  the  daughter  of  Henry,  as  be- 
TyriuiVc  twccu  Sibylla  of  Anjou  and  the  fon  of  Duke  Ro- 
^xiii'c''T'  ^^^^  whofe  contradl  of  marriage  the  pope  had 
!.xiv."c?*iX*  'aicly 
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latdy  diflblved,  upon  no  other  pretence  than  their 
being  too  nearly  related. 

While  this  alliance,  which  the  publick  was  far 
from  fufpedling,  remained  a  matter  of  private  ne- 
gotiation between  the  two  families,  a  contingency 
happened,  which  added  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  ,  ' 

Angevio  family,  and  rendered  the  match  more  de« 
iircable  to  Henry  upon  other  accounts.  Baldwin, 
king  of  Jerufalem,  the  fecond  of  that  name,  not 
having  any  male  heir,  fent  to  offer  the  fucceffion  to 
the  carl  of  Anjou  before-mentioned,  on  condition 
of  marrying  his  elded  daughter.  .  The  caufe  of 
this  unlbliicited  and  uniooked  for  invitation  was  the 
high  efteem  which  the  king,  his  nobles,  and  peo- 
ple, had  juftly  conceived  for  that  prince,  who,  not 
long  before,  had  brought  over  into  Paledine  a 
hundred  knights,  for  the  defence  of  that  country  ; 
and  had  fo  behaved  himfelf  there,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  a  great  difproportion  in  their  age,  be 
was  thought  the  beft  hulband  they  could  find 
for  the  princefs.  Though  he  knew  tp.  what 
perils  her  father's  crown .  was  expofed,  he  did 
not  long  hefitate  to  accept  a  proposal  fo  honpiuable 
to  him,  but,  generoully  facrificing  his  eafe  to  his 
glory,  refigned  all  his  ample  territories  in  France 
to  bis  (on,  Prince  Geoflfry  Plantagenet,  who  had 
not  yet  attained  his  fixteenth  year,  but  in  body 
and  mind  was  more  mature  than  is  ufua)  at  that 
age.  We  arc  told  by  forae  authors,  that  the  fur-  Maimftjuo. 
name  of  Plantagenet,  which  defended  from  this  Hiutiogd. 
Gebffry  to  many  Englifh  kings,  and:  became  more  ^^^^' 
illuftrious  than  any  other  in  Europe,  was  derived  amki  117. 
from  a  fprig  of  heath,  or  broom,  which  he  was 
accuftomed  to  wear  on  the  creft  of  his  helmet. 
The  prefent  pofleflion  ot  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Maine,  brought  the  treaty,  then  begun,  between 
him  and  the  kii^  of  England,  for  the  hand  of 
Matilda,  to  a  fp^y  conclufion.  It  had  been  car-^ 
ried  on  with  fuch  extraordinary  fecrecy,  that  the 

news 
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news  of  it  furprized,  not  only  the  king  of  France, 

but  Henry's  own  council.    The  barons  of  England 

and  Normandy  were  not  pleafed  that  a  marriage, 

on  which  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  be  con- 

Huntingd.    ftiUcd,  ftiould  have  been  concluded  fo  haftily,  and 

six.  fub'^n.  without  their  advice.     But  none  of  them  dared 

"IiS'*'      ^^  declare   their  difcontent  by  any  publick  aft, 

orf.  vit.  1.  becaufe  the  power  of  the  king  was  foon  afterwards 

*y^^|®5»  greatly  ftrengthened  by  favourable  events. 

^'  The  rigour  with  which  William  Clito,  after  he 
was  made  earl  of  Flanders,  had  taken  vengeance 
on  all  the  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  his  prede- 
ceflfor,  though  it  was  really  a  laudable  ad  of  jus- 
tice, 10  exafperated  their  friends,  who  were  many 
and  powerful,  that,  while  he  was  employed  in  an 
attack  upon  Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  they  invited 
Theodorick,  landgrave  of  Alface,  who  had  fome 
pretenfions  to  Flanders,  by  right  of  inheritance, 
but  in  a  degree  more  remote,  to  aflert  his  claim, 
with  their  help.  Whatever  objedtions  there  might 
be  againft  his  title,  Henry,  for  his  own  fake,  was 
defirous  to  fupport  it,  and  engaged  the  earl  of 
Blois,  his  infeparable  ally,  to  accede  to  their  league. 
Theodorick,  thus  encouraged,  came  from  Ger- 
many  into  Flanders,  with  a  good  body  of  troops ; 
and,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  fadtion, 
in  purfuance  of  the  promife  they  had  made,  deli- 
vered up  to  him  Ghent,  Lifle,  and  feveral  other 
ftrong  towns ;  while  Henry  made  a  diverfion  on 
the  herders  of  Normandy,  by  which  he  drew  off 
the  French  king,  William  Clito's  bed  ally,  from 
giving  him  aid  in  this  war.  Yet  that  prince,  with 
undaunted  courage,  and  by  the  refources  he  drew 
from  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  fupported  his  own 
caufe  9  many  Normans  aflilling  him,  out  of  love 
to  his  perfon,  at  the  expence  of  incurring  a  total 
forfeiture  of  their  lands  in  the  dutchy  of  Norman- 
dy. While  he  was  at  Ipres,  a  confpiracy  was 
formed,  by  fome  of  the  Flemings,  to  furprize,  by 

night. 
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night,  the  fort  in  which  he  lay,  and  kill  him  there. 
For  the  execution  of  this  treafon  they  had  taken 
their  meafures  fo  unfufpcdted   by  him,  and  with 
fuch  advantages,  that  it  probably  would  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  if  it  had  not  been  difcovered  by  a  young 
girl  in  the  town,  with  whom  he  privately  carried 
on  a  love  intrigue.     Having  been  trufted  with  the 
fecret  by  fome  of  her  family,  (he  could  not  help 
burfting  into  tears,  at  the  fight  of  her  lover,  in  a 
vifit  he  made  her ;  of  which  he  earneftly  infifting 
to  know  the  caufe,  and  adding  threats  to  entreaties, 
(he  revealed  to  him  the  whole  plot :  whereupon  he 
immediately  aflfembled  his  friends,  and  taking  with 
him  his  miftrefs  efcaped  out  of  Ipres :  after  which, 
to  fecure  her  againft  all  future  danger,  he  fent  her 
away  to  the  court  of  William  the  Ninth,  duke  of 
Aquitain,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  the  clofeflt 
and  mo(l  inviolable  league  of  friendfhip,  by  what 
was  then  called  a  fraternity  of  arms.     To  him  he 
recommended  his  fair  deliverer,  and  defired  him 
to  procure  her  an  honourable  match.     This  adl  of 
gratitude  being  done,  he  got  a  fentence  of  death 
to  be  legally  paft  upon  all  concerned  in  the  plot,  as 
adaflfins  and  traitors,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the 
cadle  or  citadel  of  Aloft,  one  of  thofc  which  had 
revolted  from  him  to  the  landgrave,  expofing  his 
own  perfon,  in  every  attack,  with  fo  much  intre- 
pidity, that   he  might  have  been  blamed  for  his 
rafhncfs,  if  an  excels  of  courage  could  ever  be  a 
fault  in  a  prince,  whofe  fword  was  to  cut  him 
a   way  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom,  which   he 
looked  upon  as  his  birthright  ufurped  by  another. 
The  caftle  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by 
thefe  efforts,  the  landgrave,  endeavouring  to  raife 
the  fiege,  fought  a  battle,  in  which  his  troops  at 
fird  were  victorious ;  but  William  Clito,  when  he 
(aw  his  men  give  ground,  brought  up  a  re(erve  of 
fifefh  forces  to  their  aid,  and  valiantly  charging  at 

the 
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the  head  of  them  himfelf  defeated  the  enemy. 
After  this  glorious  fuccefs,  returning  immediately 
to  the  fiege  of  the  caftle,  he  found  at  the  gates  a 
party  of  the  garrifbn,  who  had  made  a  fafly  to 
aflill  their  friends  in  the  battle,  and  purfued  them 
to  the  rampart ;  where,  catching  at  a  pike,  which 
was  held  out  againd  him  by  a  common  foot* 
fbldier,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  hand,  which 
penetrated  from  thence  to  the  wrift,  and,  by  an 
ill  habit  of  body,  or  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  his  fur* 

teons,  turned  to  a  gangrene,  of  which  he  died  in 
ve  days.  * 

Thus  periflicd  this  brave  prince,  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  at  a  time,  when,  after 
long  contending  with  the  malice  of  fortune,  he 
began  to  have  hopes  of  being  raifed  to  a  greatneis 
fuperior  to  that  of  his  moil  illuftripus  anceftor, 
William  the  Conqueror  himfelf.  If  be  had  furvl* 
ved  his  uncle,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  earl  of  Flanders,  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
king  of  England.  But  he  was  cut  off,  with  this 
flattering  profpe£l  before  him,  and  all  the  family 
of  Duke  Robert  in  him  :  for  his  new-m:  rried  wife 
had  not  brought  him  any  child.  In  this  manner 
did  Providence  open  a  way  to  the  future  reftbration 
of  the  Saxon  royal  blood  in  the  pofterity  of  Ma- 
tilda, King  Henry's  confort,  which  the  life  of  this 
prince  might  for  ever  have  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  this  realm. 

A  little  before  he  expired  he  gave  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  goodnefs  of  his  nature  :  for  he  (ent  a  fon  of 
Odo  bifliop  of  Bayeux,  who,  among  other  Nor* 
man  gentlemen,  difaflfedted  to  his  uncle,  had  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes,  with  letters  to  Henry  written 
on  his  death-bed,  in  which  he  implored  him  to 
forgive  whatfoever  he  had  done  to  offend  him,  and 
receive  his  friends  to  mercy  :  an  a£t  of  humiliation^ 
to  which  his  high  fpirit  would  never  have  fubmit' 
ted,  if  it  had  not  been  foftened  and  fubdued  by 

the 
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the  fcntiments  of  a  heart,  in  which  fricndlhip  pre- 
vailed over  refeniment  and  pride.  Henry  was 
touched,  or  defired  to  appear  to  be  touched,  by  fo 
a(Fe(5ling  a  meflage,  and  treated  all,  who»  in  con- 
fidence of  this  recommendation,  came  and  fub-  ' 
mitted  themfelves  to  him,  with  great  kindnefs ; 
advancing  fome  of  the  moft  deferving  among  them 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  his  favour:  for  he  well 
underftood  that  he  now  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
that,  in  certain  (ituations,  clemency  is  policy.  As 
to  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  though  he  might  have 
claimed  it  himfelf  from  his  mother  Matilda,  yet, 
he  thought  it  wifer,  and  more  decent,  after  the 
part  he  had  taken,  to  confirm  the  poiTeflion  of  it 
to  the  landgrave  of  Alface.  Stephen  earl  of  Bo- 
logne,  and  fcvefal  Norman  barons  who  held  lands 
in  Flanders,  were  obliged  by  him  to  acknowledge 
the  title  of  that  prince,  who,  to  ilrengthen  and 
confirm  this  political  union  by  a  family  connexion, 
married  Sibylla  of  Anjou  ;  all  which  fo  mtimidated 
the  court  or  France,  that»  without  doing ^omage 
for  his  dutchy  of  Normandy,  Henry  remait^ed  un- 
difturbed  by  any  war :  with  that  crown  daring  the 
reft  of  his  life.  His  great  reputation  was  indeed  a 
ftrong  bulwark  to  him  and  his  people,  which  kept 
then)  fafe  from  attacks  of  foreign  powers ;  and  his 
temper  inclined  him  to  hold  what  he  had  got,  in 
honourable  peace,  rather  than  run  any  hazards,  or 
difquiet  his  age,  from  an  ambitious  defire  of  ac- 
quiring, more.  The  chief  objedt  of  his  thoughts  SeeMiimib. 
was  how  to  fecure  the  fcttlement  he  had  made  of  f.' 100?  ' 
the  fucccffion  to  his  crown  in  favour  of  Matilda.  Ann.  Dom. 
With  this  view,  at  his  return  from  Normandy  into 
England,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  one,  he  brought 
over  that  lady;  and,  in  a  very  full  parliament, 
held  at  Northampton,  obtained  an  oath  of  fealty  g^^  ^^ 
to  her,  as  heirefe  to  his  kingdom,  from  fome  of  vu.  p.^^ 
the  barons,  who,  on  account  either  of  abfence  or 

of 
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of  nonage,  had  not  yet  taken   that  oath,  and   a 

renewal  of  it  from  thofc  who  had  engaged  them- 

felvcs  to  her  before  her  fecond  marriage.     But  (he 

hcflclf  did  not  eafily  fubmit  to  a  hufband  fo  much 

Huntingd.    below  her  own  rank.     This  arrogance  had  produ- 

fiibMn*'''''"  ^^^  ^  coldnefs  between  them  :  for  he  had  a  fpirit 

113!?"       which  could  not  bear  contempt,  and  wasdiflatisfied 

Brompion.    ^jjj^  \^^j^  father,  for  not  having  put  him  into  im- 

Diceto       mediate  poffeflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  or 

(Ub*^^*"^""'  ^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  P^^^  ^^  '^'  ^^  ^y  ^^^  ^r^aty  of  mar- 
1135.  ^^^Sl^  he  been  made  to  expeft.  But  prudence  on 
all  tides  prevented  thefe  difcontents  from  breaking 
out,  at  this  time,  into  an  open  quarrel ;  and  the 
earl  having  fent  to  follicit  the  return  of  his  wife 
into  Anjou,  foon  after  (he  had  received  the  homage 
of  England,  her  ^ther  confented,  by  the  advice  of 
his  barons,  to  lef  her  go  to  him,  and  (he  obeyed 
without  any  apparent  reluctance.  In  le(s  than  two 
years  from  that  time  (he  brought  him  a  fon,  who 
was  named  Henry,  after  his  grandfather,  the  king 
of  England,  and  lived  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown 
of  that  kingdom,  not  by  an  eafy  courie  of  inheri- 
tance or  defcent,  but  by  making  his  way  to  it 
through  infinite  difficulties,  and  to  wear  it  with 
a  degree  of  power  and  glory  furpafling  that  to 
which  any  of  his  royal  predeceflbrs  had  ever  at* 
tained. 
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HENRY  PLANTAGENET  was  bora  at  Mans,  a.  d.,,,,. 
in  March  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  three,  see  Diceto 
lad  the  advantage  of  being  defcended  both  p.*t;P""- 
from  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng-  Oidvu. 
land.     Yet  it  muft  be  obferved  that  he  had  not  an  ^'  ^^^ 
hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom,  by  a  lineal  and 
regular  courfe  of  fucceflion  from  the  Saxon  royal 
family.     For  the  daughter  of  Margaret,   Edgar 
Atheling's  filler,  could  not  inherit  her  rights  be- 
fore her  fons;  and  therefore  neither  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  Henry  the  Firft,  nor  her  daughter,    the 
motlier  of  Henry  Pkintagenet,  were  lineal  heirs  ftV 
the  Saxon  crown  :  but  after  the  death  of  Edgar  it 
muft  have  devolved  to  David  king  of  Scotland,' 
and  to  bis  pofterity  after  him.     Neverthelefs  the 
relation  of  Henry  Plantagenet  to  the  Saxon  royal- 
blood  was  enough  to  capacitate  him  to  fucceed  to 
the  government,  according   to  the  ancient    cuP 
Vol.  I.  N  toras 
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torrts  of  England,  which  have  already  been  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  book.     King  Henry,  his 
grandfather,  met  with  no  difficulty,  in  bringing 
all  the  bilhops  and  barons  of  that  kingdom  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealry  to  him,  as  heir  to  the  crown  af- 
8ec  Dkcfn    ter  the  death  oi  Matilda,  and  to  repeat  that  which 
^'of.^'**°^  they  twice  before  had  taken  to  her.     This  was 
Hovedin,     donc  the  fame  year  in  which  the  young  prince  was 
HigLftEiikn.  ^^^  »  ^^^   Normandy  followed  the  example  of 
p.  3«a-       England,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Nor- 
mans had  before  concurred  with  the  Englifh  in  ac- 
knowledging Matilda's  right  of  fucceffion  *,  there 
being  no  mention  in  any  author  who  lived  near 
thofe  times  of  their  having  bound  themfelves  to  it 
by  any  feudal  engagements :  but  the  birth  of  her 
fon,  and  the  triumphant  (late  of  King  Henry's  af- 
fairs, induced  them  now  to  agree  with  him  in  fet- 
tling their  dutchy,  as  he  had  fettled  his  kingdom, 
l^he  following  year,  his  brother  Robert  died,  in 
the  caftlc  of  Caerdiff,  pitied,  but  not  regretted. 

Upon  the  deceafc  of  this  prince,  preceded  by 
that  of  his  only  child,  William  Clito,  the  ekler 
line  of  the  royal  family  being  extindt,  Henry  be- 
lieved, with  the  mod  aflured  confidence,  that  no 
competition  could  be  able  to  (hake  the  fettlement 
he  had  made.  And  during  the  courie  of  the  two 
following  years,  two  younger  (bns,  named  Gcoffry 
and  William,  were  born  of  Matilda  :  fo  that  the 
happinefs  of  the  king,  her  father,  woukl  have 
been  now  compleat,  if  it  had  not  been  difturbed 
by  a  domeftick  uneafinefs.  The  earl  of  Anjou, 
his  fon-ih-law,  who  was  juft  of  an  age  to  entertain 
ord.  vh.  the  mod  eager  defires  of  ambition,  felt  and  ex- 
'•^^•'•"'' prefled  much  refentment,  at  not  being  admitted 
to  fome  prefent  (hare  of  dominion  in  Normandy, 
with  an  expeftation  of  which,  it  feems  he  had  been 
flattered,  when  his  marriage  was  concluded,  fiuc 
Henry,  like  his  father,  efteemed  it  good  policy,  to 
throw  out  hopes  of  that  nature  when  occafion  re* 

quired. 
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quired,  and  defer  their  accompliihment  as  long  as 
he  poflibly  could.     He  was  not  inclined  (fays  one  of  Owi.  vie. 
the  belt  contemporary  iiiftorians)  io  make  any  per/on  ***"**™* 
Hs  majier^  $r  even  bis  equa!^  eitbir  in  bis  houfe  or  in 
bis  government^  carefully  attending  to  the  words  of  di» 
vine  wifdom^  that  no  man  can  ferve  two  mafiers.     It 
may  reafonably  be  prefumed  that  the  promife  was 
given  with  fome  ambiguity,  or  under  fbme  limi- 
tations, which  afforded  a  pretence  to  deny  or  delay 
the  performance  :  but  Geoffry  claimed  it  as  ab(o* 
hue ;  and  after  having  waited  (bme  time  to  no 
purpofe,  began  to  encourage  feditions  in  Norman- 
dy, and  endeavour  to  form  a  party  there  for  him- 
felf.     Nor  did'  he  only  offend  his  royal  father-in- 
law  by  thcfe  intrigues,  but  (hewed  fo  little  refpeft 
for  him,  even  in  family  points,  that  upon  adifpute 
with  the  vifcount  of  Beaumont,  one  of  his  own 
vaflfals  in  the  earldom  of  Maine,  who  had  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  king,  he  treated  that 
lord  with  the  uimoft  feverity,  and  burned  his  ca(^ 
tie  to  the  ground.     Matilda  was  far  from  a£ting 
the  decent  part  of  a  mediatrefs  between  him  and 
her  father.     With  the-  title  of  emprefs  (he  retained  f^^g  ""t"* 
all  the  pride  of  that  dignity,  and  could  but  ill  en-  Hovedeo,  m 
dure  to  fee  herfelf  funk  into  a  countefs  of  Anjou.  wl"*ri«'!"" 
Thi6  haughty  difdain  of  her  hufband  and  perhaps,  fob  «nii. 
a  defire  to  hold  her  future  power  independent  on  *'^^' 
him,  made  her  inflame,    indead  of  moderating, 
the  king  s  difpleafure  againft  him. 

Henry  was  (b  difquieted  and  alarmed  with  ap** 
prehenfions  of  what  thefe  broils  might  produce, 
that  he  durft  not  leave  Normandy,  though  advice 
was  ^ent  to  him  from  his  adminiftration  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  NVel(h  infefting  his  borders.  To 
the  vexatioh  this  gave  him  (bme  hiftorians  of  that 
age  impute  his  death,  which  by  others  is  afcribed  a,  d.  1135. 
to  a  forfeit  of  lampreys ;  and  it  might  be  owing  to 
both ;  (or  though  he  was  ufually  tcAiperate  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  that  kind  of  food,  which,  we 
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are  told,  was  particularly  difagrecable  to  his  con- 
ilitution«  meeting  with  a  habit  of  body  difordered 
by  a  great  disturbance  of  mind,  which  might  be 
very  noxious  to  one  (6  aged  as  he  was,  efpecially 
when  bis  blood  had  been  heated  with  hunting. 
Thus  far  we  know,  that  having  dined  upon  that 
fifh,  after  his  return  from  a  chace  in  the  foreft  of 
Lyons  near  Rouen,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
which,  on  the  leveath  day  from  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing ts^ken  ill,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  When  he 
found  himfelf  dying,  he  declared,  in  the  pretence 
of  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter,  his  natural  fon,  and 
a  large  aflembly  of  nobles,  who  came  to  know  his 
lad  wilU  that  he  bequeathed  both  England  and 
Normandy  to  his  daughter  Matildta,  and  to  her 
pofterity  after  her,  in  a  perpetual  l^itimate  fuc- 
celfion  V  i^ot  taking  any  notice  of  th^  earl  of  Ao- 
jou,  her  hufband.  Tlien  having  performed  very 
decently  all  a6ts  of  religion  prefcribed  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  expired,  with  marks  ot  C(hi- 
trition  and  penitence,  on  the  firft  of  December, 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty  five,  the  fixty  feventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty  fixth  of  bis  reigiu 

I  (hall  not  enlarge  on  his  character  in  this  plm%  i 
as  i  defign  to  compare  it,  in  the  GQRclqfioa  of  my 
hiftory,  with  that  of  his  grandfoiL  He  ue89» 
without  queftion,  a  great  man,  and  upon  the 
whole  a  gO(xl  king.  It  is  from  his  reign  we  muft 
date  the  tirfl  regular  fettlement  of  tibe  Anglo-Nor- 
man conditution.  A.  rough  draught  of  it  indeed 
had  been  (ketched  out  by  William  the  Firft ;  but 
was  defaced  by  his  tyranny  and  by  thai:  of  his  fuc- 
cefTor  :  Henry  gave  it  confiftency,.  ftrength^  and 
duration.  The  principle  of  it  was  founded  in  li^ 
berty^  as  fealty  and  homage  were  not  uaqonditio- 
nai,  but  were  always  underilood  to  require  a  re- 
turn of  protedion  and  of  juftke  i  the  obligation 
being  reciprocal  between  the  lord  and  the  vaiTal  in 

every 
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every  degree  of  fubinfeudation  :  a  policy  incon-^  ^^'^'  ^^J^- 
fiftent  with  any  idea  of  fight  divine  \n  a  tyririt.  It  TnnAias. 
had  alfo  this  inherent  and  eflential  advantagi^^  that 
the  v^ry  fervice  required  of  the  military  vaffals  nc- 
cefTarily  put  arnis  into  the  hands  of  almoU  aH  th6 
confiderable  land-holders.  Neverthelefs  it  was 
faulty  in  many  points  of  great  moment,  and  par- 
ticu!arly  in  this,  that  the  commons  of  England,  till 
long  after  thefe  days,  wenc  much  overbalanced  in 
property  and  power  by  the  clergy  and  the  nobles. 
The  royal  authority  was  too  weak  in  fome  refpedS. 
and  too  ftrong  irt  others  •,  nor  were  the  bounds  of 
it  well  fired,  of  clearly  defined.  The  kind  of 
fovereignty  exercifed  by  the  barons  over  their  vaf- 
fals,  however  fubordinate  in  the  feftfe  and  intention 
of  the  law  to  that  of  the  crown,  in  faft  encroached 
upon  it  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  from  whence  there 
arofc  perpetual  ftruggles  between  them  and  the 
king,  which  kept  thcuatc  in  a  ferment  very  unfa- 
vourable to  agriculture,  ^;x>n:)merce,  and  arts.  It 
muft  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion was,  by  the  military  genius  of  this  conftituti- 
on,  fo  impelled  to  war,  that,  when  they  were  not 
led  oat,  to  make  it  in  foreign  countries,  they  na- 
turally fell  into  civil  commotions  :  and  thus  a  fpirlt 
of  conqueft,  however  improper  to  our  infular  fitd- 
ation,  and  deftruftive  to  that  >vhich  ought  to  be 
the  fole  ambition  of  England,  the  encreafe  of  its 
trade,  was  rather  encouraged  than  reftrained  iti  bUr 
kinfts  by  their  parliaments ;  and  fome  of  the  beft 
of  ttiofe  kings  engaged  in  unneceflary  wars  on  the 
continent,  lets  perhaps  from  a  defire  of  acouiriiig 
new  dominions,  than  of  preferving  tranquillity  in 
thofe  of  which  they  were  poflfeft. 

The  fftiddie  powers  interpofed  between  the  crown 
and  the  people  were  indeed  fo  many  barriers  raifM 
againft  d^fpotifm  :  but  the  abafe  of  thelb  powers, 
when  not  properly  controiiled  by  a  vigorous  eteN 
cife  of  the  royal  authority,  was  fometimes  as  op- 
N  3  preffivc 
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prcffive  as  defpoiifin  iifelf -,  and  the  people  then 
fuffered  all  ihe  evils  of  flavery,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  freedom,  without  the  advantages  of  uni- 
on and  concoid,  which  monarchies  pure  and  un- 
mixed are  framed  to  procure. 

Yet  though  from  thefe,  and  many  other  defedls 
or  faults,  which  will  be  diftinctly  marked  out  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  the  plan  of  government 
fettled  by  Henry  the  Firft  was  very  imperfedt, 
and  far  lefs  eligible  than  that  under  which  we  now 
live,  he  feems  to  have  modelled  it  as  wifely,  as 
the  (late  of  the  nation,  and  the  general  temper  of 
thofe  times,  could  well  admit.  Gradual  improve- 
ments were  made  upon  that  plan ;  fome  by  his 
grandfon,  Henry  Plantagenet ;  but  the  original 
faults  of  it  were  not  wholly  removed,  till  many 
centuries  after,  when  great  alterations  having  hap- 
pened in  the  balance  of  property,  from  many 
caufes  combined,  a  more  exUnfive^  more  equals  and 
more  regular  fyftem  was  happily  eftablifhed. 

It  has  been  the  Angular  fortune  and  wifdom  of 
England,  that  whereas  France,  Spain,  and  other 
realms,  in  which  much  the  fame  feudal  policy  had 
heretofore  taken  place,  have  through  an  impati- 
ence of  the  oppreffions  which  the  people  often  fuf- 
fered  from  the  nobility,  defperately  run  into  abfo- 
lute  monarchy,  or  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
it  by  force  of  arms  ;  in  the  change  which  has  gra- 
dually happened  in  ours,  all  that  excefs  of  power, 
which  the  nobles  have  loft,  has  been  fo  divided 
between  the  crown  and  the  commons,  that  the 
whole  ftate  of  the  kingdom  is  much  better  poifed, 
and  all  encroachments  of  any  one  part  on  the  other 
are  more  efFedually  reftrained.  Yet  ftill  tbe  bejl 
principles  of  the  ancient  conftitutiun,  and  fome  of 
tht  great  outlines  feinain,  viz.  the  legiflatlvc  power 
in  the  king,  and  general  affembly  of  the  nation  ; 
the  executive  in  the  king,  but  under  an  obligation 
■■'  '      *    ■    •     ■"■    *  ■       ^  ■         of 
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of  advtfing  with  the  parliament,  as  his  great  coun- 
cil ;  a  right  in  that  aflembiy  to  call  the  minifters 
of  the  crown  to  account,  and  reprefent  to  the  king 
the  interefls,  the  complaints  and  the  defires  of  his 
people;  a  privilege  in  the  fubjctt  to  be  exempt 
trom  any  arbitrary  of  illegal  taxations  ;  trials  by 
juries,  and  other  good  cuftoms,  derived  from  our 
Saxon  anceflors,  and  confirmed  by  the  charter  of 
King  Henry  the  Firft.  Nor  can  we  refufe  fome 
grateful  praife  to  the  memory  of  a  prince,  under 
whofe  aufpices  thofe  rights  were  eftablilhed, 
which  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  fix  hundred 
years,  are  the  great  bafis  whereon  our  freedom  k 
founded. 

The  meafures  Henry  had  taken  to  fecure  hi«  do-  a.  d.  1135. 
minions  to  his  daughter  and  grandfon  would  have  •^^*i***'- 
fucceeded,  if  human  prudence  could  always  re- 
gulate the  changeable  courfe  of  future  events. 
But  they  were  defeated  by  accidents  which  it  was 
impoifible  for  him  to  forefee,  and  by  the  perfidy 
of  thofe  upon  whofe  faithful  attachment  to  him 
and  his  family  he  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe 
he  might  fafely  depend.     It  happened   that  hisMtimi^. 
daughter,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  Anjou  ^f ',^,V^ 
with  her  hulband,  employed  in  fome  important 
bufmefs  of  that  province.     The  earl  of  Gloceflker, 
her  natural  brother,  who  by  his  great  abilities  and 
credit  in  England  might  have  maintained  her  ante* 
refts  in  that  Kingdom,  was  alfo  abroad,  being  de- or«i.  vu. 
tained  in  Normandy,  as  executor  to  the  will  of  his  Lxiu.p.9o"- 
father  in  his  Norman  affairs.     Tl>eir  abfence  a]t 
this  crifls  infpired  Stephen  earl  of  Mortagne  and 
Boulogne  with  the  hopes  of.  gaining  the  crown  ; 
or  (which  is  more  probable)  only  facilitated  a  de- 
fign  he  h^d  formed,  during  the  life  of  King  Hen- 
ry, in  concert  with  his  brother  the  birtiop  of  W.in- 
chefler.     He  was  of  the  royal  family,    being  a 
grandfon  of   William  the   Frfl,    by  Adela,    his 
fourth  daughter :  and  therefore,  if  he  had  been 

N  ^  nominate^ 
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nominated  by  the  late  king,  with  the  oonfent  and 
approbation  of  pariianient,  or  if  no  other  had  been 
fo  nominated,  he  might  have  been  capable  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  crown,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  conftitution,  in  preference 
to  Matilda,  or  to  his  own  elder  brother,  Thibaud 
earl  of  Blois,  who  had  not,  like  him  been  natura- 
lized in  England.  He  was  alfo  allied  to  the  Saxon 
royal  family;  having  married  Matilda,  thedaugh- 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  by  Mary  of  Scot* 
land,  a  young  fifter  of  Henry's  nrft  wife  ;  Co  that 
(he  and  the  emprefs  were  firft  coufins,  and  de^ 
icended  equally  from  the  princefs  Margaret,  fifter 
to  Edgar  Atheling.  But  trom  all  thefe  pretenfions 
he  was  cut  off  by  the  fettlement,  which  Hbory 
had  made  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament ; 
See  MaimO).  and  morc  efpecially  by  his  own  aft  j  having  no 
f.'ioo?^'  lefs  than  three  times,  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  na- 
Dicet.Abbr.  tion,  fwom  to  maintain  the  fucceiiion  of  the  cm- 
sosTh^c-  prefs,  before  and  after  her  marriage  with  Geoffry 
<*en»  p.i75Plantagenet,  and  on  the  birth  of  her  fon  Henry, 
to  whom  alfo  he  took  an  oath,  as  heir  to  the  king* 
*  dom  after  her  deceafe.  But  all  thefe  engagements 
were  too  weak  to  reftrain  his  ambition,  which  op- 
portunity tempted  and  inflamed.  To  the  guilt  of 
perjury  he  added  that  of  the  blackeft  ingratitude ; 
for  his  uncle  had  beitowed  many  favours  upon 
him,  having  procured  for  him  a  match  by  which 
he  obtained  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  one  of  the 
richeft  in  Europe,  and  (bme  vdry  confiderable 
pofTeflions  in  England,  given  by  William  thcFirft 
to  the  family  of  the  lady  he  married.  Henry  bad 
alfo  conferred  upon  .him  other  liberal  grants  of 
honours  and  lands  within  this  realm,  had  given 
him  in  Normandy  the  earldom  of  Mortagne,  and 
had  made  his  younger  brother  abbot  of  GlafteQ« 
bury,  and  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  But  benefits 
heaped  on  ambitious  men  are  no  ties  to  fecure  their 
fidelity  :  they  only  enable  them^  when  their  inter 
'•••''■'        ' *•  '         reft 
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reft  requires  it,  to  hurt  their  benefactors.  All 
tbeie  riches  and  dignities  were  fo  many  fleps,  by 
which  Stephen  was  aflifted  to  mount  that  throne, 
which  bis  gracious  mafter  had  defigned  to  leave  to 
Matilda. 

Indeed  that  defignation  was  liable  in  itfblf  to 
great  objections,  had  any  oppofition  been  made  to 
it  at  the  proper  time.  For  tliere  dill  remained  in 
that  age  inveterate  prejudices  againft  the  idea  of  a 
female  dominion.  In  all  the  hiftory  of  the  An* 
glo«Saxons,  fince  the  firft  day  of  their  fettling  in 
Britain,  there  is  but  one  inftanceof  a  lady*s  being 
allowed  to  fucceed  to  the  crown,  viz.  Sexburge^ 
the  wife  of  Cenwalch  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons. 
She  reigned  but  a  year,  and  Matthew  of  Weft«SecM«t!iu 
minfter  (ays,  jht  was  expelled  with  difdain  by  the  no^  minT«?V«k 
bUjy  fobo  would  not  fight  under  a  woman.  Thisac-<^aa.  671. 
count  is  the  more  credible,  becaufe  if  we  look 
back  to  the  firft  origin  of  monarchical  power  in 
all  the  German  nations,  we  (hall  find  that  among 
them  the  office  of  a  king  grew  from  that  of  a  ge* 
oeral,  and  always  implied  a  military  command ; 
for  which  the  fofter  fcx  being  lefs  fitted  by  nature, 
they  mi^t  therefore  be  fuppofed  improper  to 
reign.  From  the  difiblution  of  the  heptarchy 
down  to  this  period  the  crown  of  England  was 
never  placed  on  a  female  head.  Nor  had  the  Nor- 
mans any  example  of  the  fbvereignty  among  them 
being  vc^ed  in  a  woman,  from  the  foundation  of 
their  dukedom  in  France  ;  or  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  from  whence  they  came : 
(b  that  Matilda's  fucceffion  was  no  lefs  a  novelty 
to  them  than  to  the  Englifh.  Accordingly,  an 
ancient  hiftorian  relates,  that,  when  the  biftiope 
and  barons  f\yore  fealty  to  Stephen,  they  declared  s«e  Mtt. 
it  as  the  caufe  of  their  taking  that  engagement  in  p**^!^?!- 
direct  violation  of  former  oaths,  that  it  would  be 
ioofbameful  a  thing  if  fo  many  noblemen  fbould  fub^ 
mii  to  a  woman.  It  muft,  however^  be  obferved, 
'' '  that. 
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that*  fonie  time  before  this,  fiefs  had  begun  to  de* 
fcend  to  females,  in  default  of  heirs  male.     The 
earldom  of  Boulogne  was  thus  acquired  by  Ste- 
phen himfelf,  in  right  uf  his  wife  ^  and  we  find 
many  other  inflances  of  it  in    France.     On  this 
foundation,  doubdefs.  King  Henry  fuppo(ed,  that, 
if  he  Ihould  die  without  a  fon,  his  daughter  might 
be  capable  of  fucceeding  to  his  dutchy,  and  even 
to  his  crown.     But,  though  the  Normans  bad  ad- 
mitted a  female  fucceffion  in  private  eftates,  they 
had  not  yet  applied  that  rule  of  law  to  their  duke- 
dom ;  and  it  was  more  difficult  flill  to  extend  it  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  imperial  crown  of  England. 
Ancient  and  rooted  opinions,  of  the  unfitneis  cf  a 
female  hand  to  wield  a  fceptre,  would  not  eafily 
yield  to  arguments  of  analogy  drawn  from  a  late 
pradice  in  private  fuccefiions,  or  even  in  princi- 
palities that  were  under  a  feudal  fubjedtion.     The 
cxclufion  of  women  from  reigning  over  the  French 
is,  by  fome  of  their  bed  lawyers  and  hiftorians, 
fuppofed  to  be  rather  founded  upon  an  unwritten 
cuftom,  derived  from  the  temper  and  genius  of 
the  nation,  than  upon  any  written  law :  and  the 
temper  and  genius  of  the  Normans  and  Englilh 
had  certainly  appeared,  hitherto,  no  lefs  repug- 
nant than  their's  to  the  idea  of  being  ruled  by  a 
diflaff     Nor  do  we  find  that  our  anceftors  made 
any  diftindion  at  this  time,  as  the  French  after- 
wards did  in  the  difpute  that  arofe  upon  the  death 
of  Louis   Hutin,  between   the  fucceffion  to  fiefs 
and  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown.     They  put  Eng- 
land and  Normandy  upon  the  fame  foot :  Matil- 
da's right  to  both  was  acknowledged  during  the 
life  of  her   father,  and  denied  to  both  after  his 
death.     Probably,   during  his  life,   complaifance 
had  a  greater  (hare  in  the  part  they  took  than  con- 
vidion  :  But,  whatever  their  opinions  might  have 
been  at  that  time,  as  no  force  was  ufed,  their  oaths 
were  binding,    and  they  could  npt  recede  from 

theiif 
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them  after   his  deceafe   without  being  perjured. 
Indeed  a  contemporary  hiftorian  relates,  that  heSee  wiii.of 
often  had  heard  the  bilhop.of  Salilbury  fay,  **  The|Si|';;^;.i.i. 
**  oath  he  had  taken  to  the  emprefs  was  void  ;  be-  tw* 
*^  caufe  he  had  fworn  on  condition,  that  the  king 
•**  (hould  not  marry  her  to  any  perfon  out  of  the 
^^  kingdom,  without  his  advice  and  that  of  the 
**  other  barons  \  whereas  none  were  advifers  of 
**  her  match  with  the  earl  of  Anjou,  nor  privy  to 
**  it,  except  the  earl  of  Gloccfter,  her  brother, 
**  Brian  Fitz-comte  a  natural  fon  of  the  earl  of 
•*  Richmond,  and  the  biftiop  of  Lifieux.'*     Rut 
the  fame  author  adds,  thai    he  diftrufted  the  ve* 
racity  of  the  bifhop  of  Salilbury  in  what  he  faid 
on  this  fubjedt,  thinking,  that  he  accommodated 
his  difcourfe  to  the  times,  and  fought  a  pretence 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.     Whether  the  firft 
oath  to  Matilda  was  really  taken  upon  the  condi- 
tion this  prelate  aflerted,  or  not,  the  marrying  her 
to'  a  foreigner,  without  the  confent  or  knowledge 
of  parliament,  was  a  matter  at  which  the  nation 
.might  juftly  be  offended  :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  her  father  (hould  defire  to  conclude 
fuch  an  affair  in  (o  fecret  a  manner  \  unlefs  he 
feared  fome  obftruftion  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
France,  which  made  it  neceflary  to  avoid  the  pub- 
lick  notoriety,  that  mud  have  attended  a  parliamen- 
tary deliberation,  or  was  confcious  that  his  barons 
(whofe  opinions  in  thofe  days  generally  guided  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  parliament  on  affairs  of  this 
nature)  were  not  very  favourably  difpofed  to  the 
match.     But  yet  this  omiCTion  bowever  exceptio- §««  MttmJb. 
nable  it  might  be  in  itfelf,  could  not  be  alledgcd  bift.nov.i.i. 
at  this  time  to  invalidate  Matilda's  right  of  fuc-  n/drt/Abbr. 
ceffion  •,  becaufe  they  had  twice  Jince  ber  marriage  chron.  p. 
nviib  Geoffry  bound  themfelves  to  maintain  it  by  den*  p°i75- 
the  moft  folemn  oaths,  the  laft  of  which  they  had  f^'^'** 
taken  both  to   her  and  her  fon.     In  order  to  get  "135?^! 
pvcr  this  difficulty,  Stephen  prevailed  on  Hugh»Ho.Geft. 

Bigot  gi,,p;^i. 
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Bigot  earl  of  Norfolk,  to  fwear  before  the  archbi- 
(hop  of  Canterbury,  that  Henry  had,  in  his  pre- 
tence, rcieaied  his  fiibjeds  from  chofe  oaths. 
That  king  had,  in  reality,  confirmed  them  by 
his  lad  will,  verbally  declared,  in  the  prefence  of 
all  the  lords  who  were  with  him  in  Normandy : 
but  thefe  not  being  yet  returned  into  England,  the 
fal(hood  remained  uncontradid\ed  till  Stephen  was 
fixed  in  his  throne.  The  improbability  of  it  was 
enough  to  difcredit  it  among  ipen  of  fenfe :  but  it 
anfwered  the  purpofe  of  thote  who  wanted  a  pre- 
tence for  eleding  that  prince ;  and  there  is  nothing 
too  grofs  for  a  party  to  believe.  If  there  were  any 
incredubus,  they  were  filent  through  fear  of  rte 
prevailing  faction,  or  bought  off  with  part  of  the 
treafure  left  by  Henry  in  the  caftle  of  Winchefter. 
It  amounted  in  money  to  a  hundred  thoufand 
Mftimib.  _  pounds,  equivalent  to  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  at 
hift?iiv  C  P>^^f^^  befidcs  a  vaft  quantity  of  jewels  and  plate. 
i.  Thorn*. '  The  obtaining  of  this  was  decifive  in  favour  of 
hi^wTn-  Stephen,  and  he  owed  it  entirely  to  the  intrigues 
ton.  p.  184.  of  his  brother,  Henry  de  Blois,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter, who  gained  the  bifhop  of  Saliibury  and 
William  de  Pont  de  I'Arche,  to  whofe  joint 
cuftody  their  late  mafter  had  committed  his  trea- 
fure. 

The  bifliop  of  Salifbury  in  thus  deferting  Matil- 
da broke  every  bond  of  human  fociety :  for  no 
Maim(b.  man  in  the  whole  kingdom,  not  Stephen  himfelf, 
ibid,  f,  104.  had  been  fo  highly  obliged  to  Henry,  who  took 
him  into  his  fervice  when  he  was  only  a  curate  in 
Normandy,  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
and  finding  him  dextrous  in  bufinefs,  efpecially  in 
the  management  of  money  affairs,  grew  fo  fond  of 
him,  and  put  fuch  an  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
fidelity,  that  when  he  came  to  the  crown  he  firft 
made  him  his  chancelbr,  then  biihop  of  Salifbury, 

and 
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and  at  laft  grand  judiciary,  by  which  high  dignity  f"  """".. 
he  was,  on  the  demife  of  the  crown,  the  conftitu- fli^.^rcJ! 
lionaJ  guardian  and  regent  of  the  kingdom.    Thus  J^e^^nfifi. 
it  fell  out,  that,  Henry  dying  abroad^  and  Matilda  i79.spc7- 
being  abfent,  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  govern-  5||^^\S'*'^ 
mem  remained  in  his  bands;  and,  had  he  keptjusVi- 
bis  engaeementSt  it  would  not  have  been  in  tlic  ^1^^*;^"' 
power  of  any  other  to  defeat  her  fucceffion.    What 
induced  him  to  betray  her,  we  are  not  told :  but 
this  we  know,  (hat  he  obtained  of  the  king,  im- 
mediately afier  his  coronation,  the  town  of  Malmf-  J*;'"**- , 
bury  for  bimfetf,  the  office  of  chancellor  for  bisi/f.^oli 
natural  foo^  and  that  of  treafurer  for  one  of  his 
iiepbewsy  whom  he  had  before  made  bilhop  of 
Ely.     Probably  thefe  were  tiie  terms  upon  which 
he  had  treated  with  the  bifliop  of  Wincbefter  to 
(fill  bimt^tf  to  Stephen,  who  was  (b  fenfible  how 
Beceflary  it  waS'  10  buy  him^  that  in  a  conBdential 
difcourfe  about  htm,  with  feme  of  his  own  fricndsy 
lie  ufed  this  expreflioD,  "  By  the  nativity  ol  God,  "^™- '"**"• 
**  if  he  were  to  a(k  of  me  one  half  of  my  kingdom^  : 

**  I  would  grant  it  to  him,  ////  this  feafm  be  pafi. 
^  He  (hall  himfelf  be  tired  of  a&ing  (oooer  than  \ 
"  will  of  giving*' 

Thefe  words  are  remarrkablc,  and  very  cxprefllvc 
of  the  cbaradler  of  this  king,  ia  bargaining  for 
the  crown,  he  thought  no  price  required  of  hint 
too  great ;  but,  V)bin  tbatftaf^n  was  pajt^  he  meant 
10  take  other  meafurts ;  and  the  bifhopof  Salilbof  y 
bimfelf  was  one  of  the  firit  who  felt  the  effbilta  of 
tlus  inteatfo»  The  bifhop  of  WrRchefter^  who 
had  been  the  chief  inftrumcnt  in  feducmg  that 
pifebte  from  his  loyalty  60  Matilda,  was  almoft  as 
powerful  by  the  f^rce  of  a  bold  and  extraordinary 
genms,  as  t^e  other  was  by  his  office.  Willtam> 
archbifbop  of  Canterbury^  heing  a  maa  of  ai  fee- 
ble mind  and  mean  parts,  gave  way  to  him.  in*  atb 
things  ;  and  he  acquired  fti^h  an  influeaae  ovei*  the 
alergy^  that  he  abfolutelj^  governed  the  £iig)i(h 

church. 
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churchy  though  there  never  was  a  mind  lefs  fuited 
than  his  to  the  duties  of  a  churchman.     But  pro- 
fule  liberality,  princely  magnificence,  the  courage 
of  a  roldier,  the  addrels  cJF  a  courtier,  and/  the 
cunning  of  a  ftatefman,  with  a  peculiar  dexterity 
in  the  management  of  a  party,  fupplied  the  want 
of  all  Chriftian  and  eptfcopal  virtues,  which   he 
hardly  deigned  even  to  counterfeit,  except  in  pre- 
tending an  ardent  zeal  for  religion.     By  every  art 
of  catel  and  of  corruption,  he  fuftained,  he  ce- 
mented, he  animated,  he  directed  the  faftion  of 
his  brother ;  and  to  his  abilities,  more  than  to  his 
MiUni^     own,  did  Stephen  owe  the  crown  he  gained.     Yet 
^i!^'"     '  that  prince  had  himfelf  (bme  popular  qualities, 
which  might  well  recommend  him  to  the  favour  of 
the  nation.    He  was  brave,  affable,  good-natured, 
and  generous,  in  the  higheft  degree.     Having  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  £ngli(h  court,  he  had 
formed    many  connexions  of  acquaintance    and 
friendfhip  among  the  nobility,  and  had  rendered 
SSh^***  himfelf  agreeable  to  the  people,  not  only  from  po- 
ints fcnpu  licy,  but  from  the  bent  of  his  temper,  which  na- 
Konn.  p.  I.  turally  inclined  him  to  let  down  his  dignity  and' 
**  *  conform  his  manners  to  theirs.     The  citizens  of 

A.D.  113$.  Loj^j^jQ  ^ere  particularly  affectionate  to  him,  and 
faluted  him  as  kif)g,  at  his  return  from  Boulogne, 
where  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time  when  his  uncle 
died,  and  from  whence,  upon  an  early  intelligence 
fent  him  of  that  event,  he  paflfed  over  to  England 
with  all  poflible  expedition.  Another  advantage  to 
him  was,  that  the  WeKh  having  revolted  before 
the  death  of  Henry,  and  remaining  unfubdued, 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  (late  appeared  to 
require  a  warlike  prince  on  the  throne  The  fex 
of  Matilda  and  the  infancy  of  her  Ton  were  deemed 
on  this  account  to  be  weightier  objections,  than 
they  might  have  been  at  the  time  of  a  fettled  tran- 
quillity. Geoffry  Plantagenet  was  at  a  diftance, 
and  not  well  beloved  either  by  the  Normans  or 

Englifh : 
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Englifh  :  Stephen  was  prefent,  poflfefled  of  the  ge- 
neral aflfe^ions  of  both,  and  thought  much  more 
capable  df  governing  a  kingdom,  than  the  only 
certain  left  of  that  kind  of  capacity,  experience  of 
him  in  government,  afterwards  Ihewed  him  to  be. 
The  precedence  given  to  him  above  the  earl  of 
Glocefter  by  King  Henry  himfelf,  when  that  earl 
had  difputed  it  with  him  in  the  face  of  ail  England, 
appeared  to  mark  him  out  as  neareft  to  the  crown 
(rf  all  the  Englilh  peers,  if  the  claim  of  Matilda 
was  iQighted.     And  the  glory  of  the  houfe  into 
which  he  had  married  gave  him  an  additional  luf- 
tre.    For  Euftace  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  fcrved  un- 
dcr  William  theConqueror  at  the  battle  of  Haftings, 
having  married  the  fifter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Brabant,  Ord.  vit  1. 
had  by  that  lady  four  fons,  of  whom  the  eldeft,  God-  cutTy." 
frcy  of  Bouillon,  was  eftecmed  the  beft  foldier,  and  ^beiio 
the  rooft  virtuous  gentleman,  of  the  age  in  which  ^*^^*'*^ 
he  lived.     The  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land  being 
made  under  his  condud,  he  was  chofen,  in  prefer- 
ence to.all  the  other  princes  who  engaged  in  that 
enterprize,  to  be  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Jerufa- 
leai.    But)  though  be  accepted  the  office,  he  re~ 
je£led  the  name,  faying,  "  He  thought  it  too  much 
**  prefumption  for  him  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold, 
**  where    his  Redeemer  had   worn  a  crown  of 
*^  thorns.V     Baldwin  and  Euflace,   bis  brothers,   . 
partook  with  him  the  honour  of  the  crufade  ;  at    * 
the  coricluTton  of  which  Euflace  returned  to  Bou- 
logne,   and   wifely  governed  that .  earldom  :    but 
Baldwin  ftaid  in  the  Eafl ;  where  he  was  firfl  made 
earl  of  Edefla,  and  then,  on  the  death  of  Godfrey, 
elected  his  fuccefTor  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalemv 
which  he  ruled  with  victffitudes  of  good  and  bad. 
fortune,  but  with  fuch  a  conflant  magnanimity; 
that  his  renown  was  almoft  equal  to  that  of  his 
brother.    At  the  deceafe  of  this  king  it  was-pro* 
pofed  that  the  crown  ihould  be  given  to  Euftace, 
and  a&  cmbafTy  was  immediately  Tent  to  invite  him 

to 
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p^Typ.    to  come  and  receive  it ;  upon  which  he  went  ai 
•uuc}.    jj^^  ^^  Apulia  on  his  journey  to  Paiefttne :  but 
hearing  there  that  his  coufm  Baldwin  de  Burg  had 
been  ele^ed  king  of  Jeruiaiem  he  renounced  his 
own  pretenfions,  rather  than  excite  a  civil  war  in 
that  kingdom ;  an  inftance  of  moderation  which 
did  him  more  honour,  than  he  couU  have  gained 
by  tlie  acquifition  of  that  or  a  much  greater  domi- 
nion.    This  prince  leaving  no  Ton,  his  daughter 
Matilda,  who  was  married  to  Stephen  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  brought  to  her  huiband,  nor 
only  the  earldom  of  Boulogne,  and  an  allianee  on 
the  fide  of  her  mother  with  the  EngliOi  and  Scotch 
royal  blood,  but  the  veneration  that  was  paid  X9 
her  father  and  uncles  by  the  whole  Chriftian  world. 
All  thefe  advantages  concurred  to  facilitate  his  way 
to  the  throne ;  but  all  thefe  together  would  not 
have  been  fufficient  to  eftabtifli  him  in  it  with  the 
confent  of  the  nation,  bound  as  they  were  by  re- 
peated oaths  to  another  fucceiTion,  if  be  had  not 
allured  them,  and  filenced  all  their  fcruples,  by  an 
Mtimftjiift.  engagement,  in  which  the  bifbop  of  Winchcfter 
l^^ton.'^''  was  his  furety,  to  make  ibnne  conceffions  defired 
H^LVioed.   ^y  ^^^  barons  and  people  of  England,  and  gram  to 
foTJ^d^.  the  clergy  fuch  favours  and  privileges,  as  tbcy  had 
!h^'\^^ln  ^^^^  ^^  V*'"  ^^  extort  from  his  predeceflbrs.  Thii 
tt^'m  the''  he  not  only  ratified  by  an  extraordinary  oath,  which 
Appendix,   j,^  ^qqJ^  ^^  jjjj  coronation,  and  by  a  general  charter, 
confirming  that  of  King  Henry  the  Firft  and  the 
hws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr ;  but,  (bme  time  af> 
terwards,  by  another  given  at  Oxford,  in  which  all 
the  particulars  of  his  oath  were  fet  down.    By  one 
claufe  of  it  he  fettled  the  bounds  of  his  forefts,  and 
gave  up  all  the  additions  that  had  been  made  to 
them  in  the  reign  of  his  predeceflbr  :  in  others  he 
promifed  to  redrefs  all  the  abufes,  unlawful  exadi- 
ons,  -or  any  other  wrongs  that  the  people  had  M^ 
fered  from  the  officers  of  the  crown ;  to  maintain 
peace  and  juftioe ;  and  to  confirm  /fo  good  i&m$ 

and 
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And  auciifii  and  equitable  cuftoms  of  the  realm  in  ju- 
dicial  proceedings.  The  laws  of  King  Edward  the 
CMifeflbr  are  not  exprefsly  nanied  in  this  charter, 
is  they  had  been  in  the  former  given  at  London  ; 
but  they  were  undoubtedly  underftood  to  be  de- 
icribed  by  thefe  words.  All  the  other  articles  re^ 
garded  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  king  very  amply 
confirmed  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  dignities 
of  the  church,  with  all  the  lands  and  po(rdIion$, 
which,  either  by  grants,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
bad  been  acquired  by  it  after  the  death  of  King 
William  his  grandfather,  or  h^  belonged  to  it  on 
die  day  when  that  monarch  died ;  only  re(erving 
to  faimfelf  the  decilion  of  any  claims,  antecedent 
to  the  term  above-mentioned,  of  which  the  church 
wiis  not  actually  in  pofleffion.  He  al(b  afTured  them, 
Utat  he  neither  would  do,  nor  fuflfer  any  thing  to  be 
done,  fimoniacally ;  permitted  bilhops,  abbots,  and 
all  other  clergymen,  to  difpofe  of  their  goods  by 
will ;  and  if  any  (hould  die  inteftate,  he  allowed 
that  all  they  left  (hould  be  diftributed  as  the  church 
(hould  advife  and  direct,  for  the  beneiit  of  their 
ibuls.  The  lands  and  revenues  of  all  vacant  fees 
he  promifed  to  put  into  the  cuftody  of  the  clergy, 
or  ecclefiaftical  officers  belonging  to  the  diocefe 
where  the  vaciancy  happened,  till  it  (hould  be  fup* 
plied  according  to  the  canons.  Thefe  were  great 
favours :  but  he  went  further  (till,  and  bound  him^ 
(elf  to  commit  all  power  and  juri(didlion  over  the 
perfons  and  property  of  ecclefiaftics  to  the  bifhops 
themfelves:  a  conceffion  deftru£tive  to  the  civil 
authority  and  the  moft  inalienable  rights  of  the 
crown.  It  is,  however,  obfervable,  that  in  the 
conclufion  be  declares,  that  he  grants  the  whole 
wiib  afaving  of  bisjufi  and  royal  dignity ;  a  clau(e 
not  inferted  in  any  other  charter,  either  before,  or 
after,  this  \  and  which  might  be  (b  conftrued,  as 
to  invalidate  all  the  liberties  he  had  granted.  Pro-  . 
bably,  the  clergy  faw  this,  and  therefore  declared. 
Vol.  I.  O  in 
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in  the  oath  they  took  to  him,  that  tbef  woulU  only 
obey  bim  while  he  preferved  the  liberties  of  the  cburcb 
and  the  vigour  of  difcipline.    It  is  furprifing  that  he 
fliould  allow  them  to  clog  their  allegiance  with  fuch 
a  referve  :  as  he  could  not  but  difcern  that  the  ten- 
dency of  it  was  to  make  him  their  flave,  not  their 
king  :  for  the  vigour  of  difcipline^  in  their  fenfc  of 
thofe  words,  fignified  very  little  lefs  than  an  abfb- 
lute  power,  to  be  exercifed  by  themfelves,  over  all 
perfons  and  affairs.     But  he  was  foUicitous  to  gain 
them  on  any  terms,  knowing  what  an  influence 
they  had  on  the  people,  and  how  much  he  wanted 
their  friendlhip.     To  get  his  eledtion  confirmed 
by  Rome  was  likewife  a  matter  he  had  greatly  at 
heart ;  and,  fome  time  before  he  held  the  aflembly 
at  Oxford,  he  obtained  from  Pope  Innocent  the 
See  it  in  the  Sccond  a  bull  to  that  effedt.     We  find,  from  the 
l^mKil    words  of  it,  that  it  was  procured  for  him  by  the 
Htguftiid.  joint  interceffions  of  the  archbifhops  and  bifliops  of 
V.  Apiii^^  England  and  Normandy,  of  his  brother  the  carl  of 
from  the      Blois,  and  of  the  king  of  France.     There  is  alfo 
aufcHpt?'    an  anecdote  in  fome  manufcript  letters  of  Gilbert 
Epift.  Giib.  Foliot  bifhop  of  London,  that  difcovers  the  prc- 
Lond.iT^*  tencc  upon  which  it  was  granted.     Matilda  prin- 
niSicUna*  ceft  of  Scotland,  King  Henry's  firft  wife  and  mo- 
v.Eldm*    ther  of  the  emprefs,  had  been  bred  in  the  nunne* 
Lnl"°''"6  "es  of  Wilton  and  Rumfey,  of  which  Chriftiana 
57,"58r  ^  '  her  aunt,  was  abbefs,  and  had  appeared  there,  at 
certain  times,  in  the  habit  of  a  nun.     This,  when 
her  marriage  with  the  king  was  in  treaty,  occaii- 
oned  fome  difficulty ;  \ipon  which  fhe  declared  to 
Anfelm,  that  (he  had  taken  no  vows,  nor  ever  had 
an   intention  of  engaging  herfelf  in  a  monaftick 
life ;  but  had  worn  the  veil  in  mere  complaifance 
to  the  will  of  her  aunt,  and  only  in  her  prefence. 
The  reafbn  fhe  gave,  why  that  princefs  had  defired 
her  to  wear  ir,  was,  that  (he  fuppofed  it  would 
proteft  her  againft  the  fedutflions  of  the  Norman 
nobility,  very  dangerous  at  that  time  to  the  honour 

and 
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and  chaftity  of  all  Englifh  ladies.  She  further  df* 
fured  the  archbifhop,  that  her  father,  King  Mal- 
colm, feeing  it  once  on  her  head,  was  fo  much 
offended,  that  he  pulled  it  off,  and  tore  it  to  pieces. 
Anfelm  would  not  determine  the  point  himfelf^ 
but  called  a  council  at  Lambeth,  and  fubmitted  it 
to  their  judgment.  Proof  being  made  before  them, 
that  ail  which  Matilda  affirmed  was  true,  they  una^ 
oimoufly  declared^  the  was  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of 
herfelf  as  fhe  pleafed ;  and,  to  fupport  their  opi- 
nion, alledged  the  authority  of  archbifhop  Lanfranc 
in  a  fimilar  cafe.  For,  during  the  firfl  impreffions 
of  conflernation  and  terror,  that  followed  the  vic- 
tory of  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of 
Haflings,  feveral  Englifh  virgins  had  gone  into 
nunneries  and  put  on  the  veil,  as  a  guard  to  their 
chaflity  againfl:  the  lufl  of  the  Normans;  but 
afterwards,  when  peace  was  more  quietly  fettled, 
Lanfranc,  being  afked,  whether  they  ought  to  be 
kept  to  a  monaftick  life,  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
unlefs  they  defired  it,  from  their  own  choice,  at 
that  time.  And  this  determination  the  council 
applied  to  the  cafe  of  Matilda,  only  obferving,  that 
her  plea  was  certainly  better  than  that  of  thofe 
virgins ;  becaufe  they  of  their  own  accord  had  taken 
the  veil,  but  fhe  by  conflraint.  The  archbifhop 
thereupon  declared  himfelf  fatisfied  ;  and  all  the 
nobility  and  people  of  England  being  aflembled 
foon  afterwards  on  account  of  the  marriage,  he 
very  fully  informed  them  of  the  grounds  of  the 
fentence,  which  the  clergy  had  given,  and  adjured 
them  to  declare,  if  they  faw  any  reafon  to  difTent 
from  that  judgment;  but  all  having  approved  it, 
the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Anfelm  himfelf. 
Yet  notwithflanding  this  decifion  of  the  whole 
church  of  England,  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
(enfe  of  the  nobles  and  people  i  and  the  entire  ac-  . 
quiefcence  of  feveral  popes,  through  the  whole 
reign  of  King  Henry,  in  the  legality  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  it  now  was  deemed  unlawful  by  the  fee  of 
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Rome  ;  and  Matilda*s  right  to  her  father's  crown 
was  fuppofed  to  be  void  on  that  account ;  though 
fhe  alfo  had  fubnnitted  the  merits  of  her  caufe  to 
the  judgment  of  the  pope,  and  fent  the  bifhop  of 
Angers  to  plead  it  before  him,  againft  the  embafla- 
dors  commiflioned  by  Stephen.  Gilbert  Foliot, 
who  then  was  abbot  of  Giocefter,  and  happened 
to  be  prefent  himfelf  in  a  council  which  Innocent 
held  on  this  bufinefs,  tells  us,  that,  after  her  ad- 
vocate had  done  all  the  juftice  he  could  to  her  titles 
which  he  reded  on  two  points,  her  right  of  ioheri- 
tance,  and  the  oaths  taken  to  her,  it  was  urged  00  the 
contrary,  that  her  rightof  inheritance  being  the  prin- 
cipal ftrength  of  her  caufe,  and  the  other  onty  feoon- 
dary,  if  the  firft  was  removed,  the  other  would  necef- 
farily  fail ;  that  the  oath  taken  to  her  had  been  taken 
as  to  the  lawful  inheritrix  of  the  crown ;  but'thiit 
fhe  could  not  be  fuch,  becaufe  (he  was  not  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock;  herfather  having  married  onewhom 
it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  marry ;  and  therefore 
(he  ought  not  to  fucceed  to  his  kingdom.  Foliot 
adds,  what  is  furprifing,  that  to  this  argamfent  no 
anfwer  was  made  by  the  bifhop  of  Angers.  Pro- 
bably, he  did  not  expedt  the  objection,  and  fo  had 
not  prepared  a  proper  reply  to  it,  being,  perhaps, 
not  fufficiently  apprized  of  the  faft.  Yet  he  could 
not  but  know,  that  Henry,  and  Matilda,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emprefs,  were  married  by  An(elm  •, 
and  might  therefore  have  obferved,  as  Foliot  docs 
in  his  letter  on  this  fubjedl,  that  a  prelate,  who 
was  then  in  the  odour  of  fandtity,  wcHild  not  have 
married  them,  if  there  had  been  any  religious  ob- 
ieftion  againft  it.  The  pope  took  advantage  of 
his  filence  to  decide  in  favour  of  Stephen  :  but  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  by  none  or  our  writers, 
not  even  by  the  author  of  the  Adts  of  King  Ste- 
phen, who  is  the  mod  partial  to  that  prince^  is  any 
notice  taken  of  this  plea  having  been  brought  fin 
defence  of  his  claim.  Nor  did  Innocent  mention 
it  himfelf  in  his  bull.     From  whence,  I  think,  we 

may 
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wy  infoc^  that,  whatever  weight  Stephen's  friends 
Mght  giv«  to  it  at  Rome,  th^y  were  convinced  it 
rwld  t)e  of  no  ufe  to  him  in  England,  where  ail 
tl9  cir^mpftances  of  the  cafe  were  well  known. 
Uld,  certainly,  if  the  princefs  had  taken  any 
ows,  Henry  would  not  have  married  her  without 
AVipg  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  Rome,  which, 
(^  ac^uni  of  (he  great  benefit  attending  a  match 
}  Dece(&ry  to  unite  the  Normans  and  Englifh, 
rould  not  have  been  refufed  by  any  pope ;  efpe- 
i^Uy  ^  the  requeft  would  have  been  fupported  by 
If  prcvj^iling  interceffion  of  Anfelm.  We  may 
ffpf^ott  conclude  that  there  was  really  no  valid 
lotion  agi^ind  the  legitimacy  of  Matilda's  birth. 
I^HCrthelels,  the  bull  which  Innocent  had  granted 
)  Stephen,  how  groundlefs  foever  it  might  be, 
ri|s  very  pernicious  to  the  intereft  of  that  princefs, 
t)ipie  ftrongeft  fupport,  either  with  the  Englifh  or 
fornoana^  was  the  reverence  due  to  the  folemn 
ttha  they  had  taken,  from  ^^ich  the*  guide  of 
)$ir  faith  and  director  of  their  confciences  now 
ft  them  free.  Indeed  fuch  a  fandtion  given  to 
ifjury  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  the  hillory  of 
ifinkind !  What  aggravated  ftill  more  the  inde- 
pncy  of  it  was  the  great  obligation  that  Innocent  ^^*^^^  ^^^^ 
orfonally  had  to  King  Henry,  whofe  protection  tii^.Ti'3o.° 
ad  friendihip  had  procured  him  the  advantage  of 
png  favourably  received  in  France,  when  the 
Htjpope  Anaclet  had  driven  him  from  Rome.  It 
I  really  wonderful,  that,  fo  foon  after  the  death  of 
14  rov4l  benefadtor,  he  ftiould  do  all  in  his  power 
I  deteat  the  fuccellion  which  that  prince  had  efta- 
Itfbed,  and  to  deprive  his  pofterity  of  his  king- 
Pflly  without  regard  to  repeated  oaths,  the  mod 
icred  and  mod  awful  ties  of  religion.  Stephen 
viced  had  done  much  more  than  his  uncle,  or  any 
nfe  king  would  ever  do,  to  court  the  Roman  fee. 
w  befides  the  many  conceflions  he  made  to  his 
lergy,  in  which  the  interefts  of  that  fee  were  con- 
smixl.  Innocent  himfelf  declares  in  the  bull,  fbaf 
O  3  ii 
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//  was  granted  to  bim  in  conjideralton  of  bis  having 
promi/ed  obedience  and  reverence  to  St.  Peter  on  the 
day  be  was  confecrated ;  words  of  a  dangerous  imr 
port,  and  which  too  eafily  might  be  conftrucd  to 
imply  fomething  more  than  a  mere  fpiritual  Tub* 
miflion  to  Rome. 

Thus  did  this  prince  acquire,  or  rather  purchafe, 
the  crown,  by  fuch  condefcenfions,  both  to  the 
papacy,  and  to  his  own  rubjefls,  as  much  impaired 
the  dignity  of  it,  and  made  it  fit  very  uneafily  and 
loofely  on  his  head.  The  bifhops,  who  Taw  that 
he  was  in  fervitude  to  them,  purfued  their  advan- 
tage, and  in  the  Brft  parliament  held  by  him*  at 
London,  after  he  had  received  the  homage  of  the 
Geft.steph.  barons,  made  many  ftrongand  vehement  fpeecbes, 
93?,* 933.  fetting  forth,  that  under  the  reign  of  his  predecef- 
for,  king  Henry,  the  church  had  been  grievoufly 
enflaved  and  oppreflfed,  and  earneftly  exhoning 
him  to  reftore  her  to  liberty,  give  her  0  complete^ 
uncontrouled  jurifdiSion  over  all  her  own  members^ 
allow  her  inftitutions  to  be  preferred  to  all  laws  ef 
Jecular  powers^  and  ber  decrees  to  prevail  againji  all 
oppojithn  or  contradiilion.  This  was  going  even 
beyond  the  terms  of  his  charter,  or  at  leaft  it  ex- 
plained what  was  there  more  ambiguoufly  worded. 
Nor  had  Inch  a  language  been  ever  held  to  an  En- 
glifh  monarch  in  parliament.  Neverthelefe,  he 
heard  it  with  patience,  and  gave  his  affent  to  it, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  nation,  as  far  as  he 
could  by  general  words,  without  pafling  an  adt  in 
the  form  of  a  law.  The  wifdom  of  the  iegiflature 
was  not  fo  corrupted,  nor  fo  entirely  over-powered 
by  the  madnefs  of  the  times,  as  to  give  a  legal  au- 
thority to  fuch  propofitions :  but  the  clergy  made 
ufe  of  the  king's  unwife  complaifance,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  it,  to  arrogate  to  themielves  a  total 
independence  on  the  civil  authority,  which  they 
had  long  defired,  but  had  not  dared  fo  openly  to 
aflert,  till  they  brought  in  this  prince^n  oc  to  go- 
vern, 
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vcrn,  but  to  fubjed  the  kingdom  of  England  to 
them  and  to  Rome.     Yet,   notwithftanding  the 
boundlefs  facility  which  appeared  in  his  condu£t> 
be  really  deflgned  to  (hake  off,  not  only  the  fetters 
which  they  had  impofed  upon  him,  but  all  other 
reftraints :  for  he  was  no  (ooner  in  the  throne  than  Mdmft. 
be  had  recourfe  to  a  method  of  government,  which  ,01!  lT^' 
evidently  tended  to  fet  him  above  thft  controul  of  G«'v-chron. 
tfie  laws,  and  abfolutely  fubvert  the  liberty  of  the  Si.  Hi^n. 
realm.  ^^s^^-  R- 

Germany,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  ^T%,  ^' 
It  that  time  Infefted  with  bands  of  foldiers,  drawn 
nut  of  feveral  nations,  but  chiefly  from  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  Bretagne,  who  profefled  themfelves 
independent  of  any  particular  country  or  govern- 
ment, and  fcrved  for  hire  and  plunder,  wherever 
they  believed  that  there  was  moft  to  be  gained. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  fome  able  offi- 
;:crs,  and  conftant  employment  had  rendered  them 
arpert  in  their  buflnefs,  and  intrepid  in  danger  ; 
iut  they  were  as  licentious  as  brave.  A  great  ar- 
ny  of  thefe,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  did  St^ 
plien  bring  into  England,  by  means  of  the  treafures 
lis  predeceflbr  had  left,  without  any  apparent  ne- 
:eility,  or  any  warrant  for  it  in  the  advice  of  his 
parliament ;  and  joined  to  them  fome  Englifh,  who 
lifliked  the  fettled  peace  of  a  legal  and  limited 
nonarchy,  wiflied  for  publick  cpnfufion,  and 
loped  to  rife  on  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This 
brce,  the  moft  odious  that  can  poflibly  be  con- 
nived, he  made  the  chief  fupport  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  which  was  fuch  an  affront  to  the  honour, 
ind  fuch  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  his  people,  as 
might  alone  have  been  thought  fufficient  to  diflTotve 
:heir  allegiance.  It  had  been  one  of  the  greateft 
X)mplaints  againft  William  the  Conqueror,  that, 
vhereas,  at  certain  times,  upon  the  alarm  of  in- 
rafions,  he  brought  into  England  more  troops  than 
he  fpudal  tenures  there  could  regularly  maintain, 
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br  kept  them  up  unconnected  with  the  body  of  the 
nation^  quartering  them  upon  convents  or  the  lands 
of  his  tenants,  and  illegally  raifing  immenfe  fums 
for  their  pay.     William  Rufus  al(b  hired  many 
mercenary  foldiers,    without  the  (ame  excufe  of 
neceffity,  merely  to  fupport  a  defpotick  authority 
in  times  of  peace;  and  the  expence  he  was  baded 
with,  in  maintaining  thefe  forces,  was  the  princi* 
Ma!mA,f.   palcaufeof  his  extortions,  as  William  of  Malmf- 
^^'^  '^*    bury  has  obferved.    But  at  the  reftoration  of  liber- 
ty, under  the  government  of  Henry  the  Firft,.this 
grievance  ceafed.     He  hired  no  foreigners  to  ferve 
him   in  England,  but  (ettled  the  whole  military 
force  of  his  realm  on  the  plan  of  the  feudal  confti- 
tution.     When  Stephen  thought  proper  to  depart 
from  that  plan,  and  govern  by  foreign  mercenaries, 
he  afled  rather  like  an  enemy  who  came  tofubdue, 
than  a  prince  who  had  been  chofen  to  guard  and 
preferve,  a  well-eftabli(hed  kingdom.    Yet  fo  un- 
accountable was  his  conduft,  that,  after  taking  this 
meafure,   he  permitted  all  his  barons  (including 
even  the  bi(hops)  to  build  caftles  on  their  lands, 
under  a  notion  of  better  defending  the  country 
againd  any  attempts  of  his  enemies.     But,  when 
he  pot  fuch  a  trufl  in  their  afTeftion  and  fidelity, 
why  did  he  think  that  his  government  could  not 
be  (afe  without  the  fupport  of  a  foreign  (landing 
army  ?  Or,  if  he  could  not  confide  in  the  loyalty 
of  his  fubjefts,  why  did  he  ilrengthen  their  hands 
againft  himfelf  ?  His  policy  was  wrong  in  every  light, 
and  he  underftood  not  how  to  govern  either  as  a 
good  prince,,  or  as  a  tyrant. 

.The  fpirit  of  the  nation  would  not  (b  patiendy 
have  endured  his  foreign  army,  if  his  profule  libe- 
ralities had  not  bought  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
principal  nobles,  and  corrupted  thofe  whom  his 
loldicrs  could  not  fright.  But  the  means  of  that 
corruption  foon  failing  by  the  indigence  he  was  re- 
duced 
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duced  to,  the  peace  of  his  realm  was  deftroyed^^f^- 
by  the  very  methods  he,  took  to  fecure  it»  and  nnTili^. 
his  5iirhole   life   was    rendered  one  difmal   (bene 
of  afflidion  and  diihonour*  to  him  and  his  peo- 
ple. 

The  firft  commotions  indeed,  which  were  only  ceftsteph. 
excited  by  particular  men,  who  had  fet  up  little- «3*3^,*ct  req, 
tyrannies  in  their  own  diftridts,  and  rebelled  rather  ^-  Haguit 
againft  the  law  than  the  king,  without  any  general 
concert  or  publick  caufe,    were  foon  overcome. 
Such  was  Robert  de  Batthenton,  who,  immediate- 
ly after  the  deceafe  of  king  Henry,  had  made  his 
caftle  a  den  of  thieves ;  and  fuch  the  earl  of  De- 
vonfliire,    Baldwin   dc   Redvers»    whom   Stephen 
drove  out  of  England,  after  having  taken  from 
him  the  city  of  Exeter  and  the  ifle  of  Wight. 
Againft  a  revolt  of  this  kind  the  natural  power  of 
the  crown  and  the  valour  of  the  king  were  more 
xhan  fufficient :  but  thefe  light  difturbances  were 
fbon  followed  by  others  more  alarming,  and  which 
arofe  from  a  more  extenfive  and  dangerous  root. 
It  was  the  charadteriftick  of  Stephen  fo  promift  Kftimft. 
largely  and  perform  nabing.     He  paid  no  regard  to  ^'f.I'oJ^;  ^ 
either  of  his  charters.     The  foreign  army  was  a  Huntingjj. 
great  and  perpetual  objeft  of  national  jealoufy  and  J^'J,"'*  ^' 
diflatisfadion.     The  offence  this  gave  was  ftill  ag-  Orv. 
gravated  by  the  exceffive  favour  ftiewn  to  William  ^^^  ^* 
of  Iprcs,  the  general  of  thefe  troops ;  who,  being 
a  grandfon  of  Robert  le  Frifon  earl  of  Flanders, 
but  illegitimate,  had  abetted  the  murder  of  Charles 
the  Good,  his  coufin-german,  in  hopes  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  earldom  after  the  death  of  that  prince  ; 
but  was  driven  from  thence  by  William  Clito  and  vid  sageri 
Louis   le  Gros,    who  alfo  deprived  him   of  his  ^^Vu*!  ^ 
town  and  caftle  of  Ipres.     To  reftore  his  broken  croffi  Reg. 
fortune,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thefe  mer-  ^*  ^'^* 
oenary  bands,  among  whom  his  treafon  was  no 
difcredit  to  him j  and  brought  them  to  Stephen  ; 

who 
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who  overlooked  his  moral  charafler,  or  did  not 
believe  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  that  was  laid  to 
his  charge.  By  flattering  counfels  and  bold  execu- 
tion he  To  effedually  recommended  himfelf  to  his 
mafter,  that  he  foon  obtained  his  chief  conBdence, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Englifli  nobility, 
who  found  themfclves  almoll  excluded,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  this  ftranger,  both  from  the  civil  and 
military  goverment.  Such  provocations  would 
have  raifed  the  refentments  of  a  nation  much  more 
paflive  than  this,  againft  a  prince  with  a  better 
tide  than  that  of  Stephen.  The  claim  of  Matilda 
and  of  Henry  her  fon  was  now  remembered  again 
Mtimib.  by  many  of  the  barons.  The  earl  of  Glocefter 
L  L  f?7oi,  difcerned  thefe  difpofitioris,  and  worked  upon  them 
loi."  '  in  fecret ;  patiently  waiting  for  the  feafon  to  ad 
with  advantage,  and  preparing  the  minds  and  af- 
fecitions  of  men  to  a  revolution  in  favour  of  his 
fiftcr  and  nephew,  before  he  openly  declared  for 
their  caufe.  The  fudden  change  which  had  hap- 
pened in  England  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  while  he  was  bufied  in  the  affairs  of  Norman- 
dy, had  fo  confounded  and  ftunned  him,  that  for 
feme  time  he  did  not  know  what  meafures  to  take; 
all  the  engagements  and  oaths  to  his  family  having 
been  at  once  difregarded,  and  all  the  friends  of 
King  Henry,  to  whofe  hands  he  had  entrulled  the 
greateft:  power  in  his  realm,  having  no  longer  de- 
liberated whether  they  fhould  defert  his  daughter 
and  his  grandfon,  than  till  they  had  made  their 
•  own  terms  with  the  earl  of  Boulogne.  To  have 
gone  over  to  England  as  head  of  a  party  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Stephen,  when  no  fuch  party  exifted,  would 
have  been  rafhnefs  and  folly,  which  might  have 
ruined  the  earl  of  Gloce  flcr,  but  cold  have  done 
no  fervice  to  his  fifter. 

Tb« 
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That  princefs  indeed  might  reafonably    have^*^^!**-  \ 
expcdled  a  ftrong  affiftance  from   Scotland:  but  leftusteph. 
though  David,  her   uncle,  as  foon  as  he  had  in- ^^s- ^"^ 
telligence  of  Stephen's  eledion,  had  declared  for  joh!  H«guft 
her  title,  which  he  had  fworn   to  fupport,  and  by  'ubeod. 
a  fudden  attack   had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  *""*' 
Cumberland    and   Northumberland,    except    the 
town  and  caftle  of  Bamburg,  obliging  the  gentry- 
there  to  take   oaths  of  allegiance  to  her  as  their 
fovereign  *,    yet  thofe   fair   beginnings  had  not  a 
happy  conclufion.     For  Stephen,  having  aflem-r 
bled  a  very  great  army  with  theutmoft  expedition, 
marched  at   the  head  of  it  to  Durham,  and  pre-^ 
vented  the  fiege,  which  the  Scotch  were  then  pre- 
paring to  lay  to  that  town.     David  intimidated  at 
the  fight  of  a  force  much  fuperior  to  his,  and  find- 
ing that  none  of  the  Englilh  declared  for  Matilda, 
as  he  had  hoped  they  would  do,   retired  to  New- 
caille,  and  made  there  a  treaty  with  Stephen,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  reftore  to  him  all  that  he  had 
taken,  except  Carlifle  :  but  as  Henry  prince  of 
Scotland  pretended  a  right  to  inherit  Northumber-r 
land  from  his  grandfather.  Earl  WaltheofF,  Ste- 
phen promifed  that  he  would  not  difpofe  of  that 
earldom  to  any  other  lord,  without  having  judici- 
ally determined  his  claim.     He  alfo  gave  him  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon,  notwithftanding  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz  earl  of  Northampton. 
That  noblemin  was  elded  (on  to  the  mother  of  the 
prince  of  Scotland  by  her  firft  hufband,  to  whofn  v.  inguiph. 
file  had   brought   the  two  counties  :  but  after  his  ^-5 '3°. 
death,  upon  her  marrying  David,  King  Henry,  out  ^^' 
of  regard  and  afFcdlion  to  him,  divided  her  inhe- 
ritance,  and  granted  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon 
to  him    and   her  iflue  by  this  fecond  marriage  ; 
which  grant  Stephen  now  confirmed  and  added  to 
it  Carlifle  -,  the  king  of  Scotland  defiring  that  his 
fon  ftiould  pofleis  them,    rather  than  he  himlelf, 
becaufe   he  was  unwilling  to  do  homage  to  Ste- 
phen, 
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phen,  on  account  of  the  former  oath  by  which  he 
had  bound  his  fealty  to  Matilda. 

This  accommodation  was  not  very  honourable 
to  the  charadler  of  David,  who,  in  agreeing  to  it, 
facriBced  the  caufeof  his  niece,  which  he  had  en* 
gaged  tp  maintain,  and  vainly  .tried  to  clear  him* 
ielf  of  a  breach  of  his  faith,  by  refufing  to  accept 
in  his  own  perfon  the  advantages,  which  be  gained 
at  her  expence,  and  making  them  over  to  his  (on. 
Stephen  was  happy  in  thus  recovering  all  that  thit 
Scotch  had  furprized,  except  Carlifle,  of  which  he 
had  (till  the  feudal  (bvereignty ;  and  (what  was 
yet  more  important  at  this  juncture  of  time)  ob- 
taining a  peace  on  that  (ide  from  which  he  had 
*  mod  to  fear,  with  relation  to  his  (ecurity  on  the 
throne  he  had  gained.  The  earl  of  Glopeflier  con* 
fidering  it  as  the  entire  defeat  of  all  his  li(ter'8 
hopes  in  England,  at  leaft  for  the  prefent»  deter- 
Maimfb.  mined  to  go  thither,  and  fubmit  to  the  king :  but 
Tf*  loT'  *'  ^^  niade  that  fubmiflion  under  fuch  a  refer vc,  as 
feemed  evidently  to  provide  and  lay  in  a  claim  for 
a  future  revolt,  paying  his  homage  with  this  con- 
dition expreffed  in  the  oath  of  fealty,  ibai  beJh§uU 
be  no  longer  bound  by  it  than  Stephen  kept  bis  en- 
gagements with  him^  and  preferved  to  bim  bis  dignify 
unhurt  and  entire.  It  was  an  a£t  of  great  weakness 
and  folly  in  the  king  to  admit  of  his  homage  with 
fo  dangerous  a  change  of  the  ufual  form :  bat  it 
has  before  been  obferved,  that  he  had  committed 
the  fame  fault  with  regard  to  his  bifhops :  for  he 
looked  no  further  than  to  the  ea(e  of  the  prefent 
hour,  and  defired,  at  any  rate,  to  compound  with 
or  buy  off  oppofition.  We  find  the  name  of  the 
earl  of  Glocefter  among  the  fubfcribers  to  the 
charter  at  Oxford ;  and  he  continued  a  year  in 
England,  artfully  founding  the  di(po(itiona  of  tho(e 
who  were  beft  inclined  to  his  fiuer,  and  fecrefly 
forming  the  plan,  upon  which  he  mighjt  a£t»  if  the 
condud  of  Stephen  and  future  accidents  (hould 

give 
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give  him  any  means  of  doing  her  fervice.  In  the 
fpring  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  feven 
both  he  and  the  king  went  over  to  Normandy. 

That  dutchy  had  followed  the  example  of  Eng-  ^  j^ 
land  in  fubmitting  to  Stephen  5  but  the  emprefs  *  *"^^' 
had  friends  there,  with  whom  her  brother  was  fiif* 
pe^ed  of  caballing  in  private  againft  the  govern- 
ment of  that  prince.  In  confequence  of  this  fuf- 
picion,  though  the  fad  ^as  not  proved,  William 
of  Ipres  was  fecretly  ordered  to  arrefl  him,  and 
had  fu^efted  a  method  how  to  do  it  fecurely  : 
but  Stephen  perceiving,  by  the  earl's  not  coming 
to  court,  that  his  defign  was  difcovered,  confeiled 
it  to  that  lord,  and  fwore  to  him  in  words  which 
were  dictated  by  htm,  that  he  would  never  again 
entertain  fuch  apurpofe.  The  archbiftiop  of  Rouen 
was  moreover  made  a  furety  for  the  good  faith  of 
the  king  in  his  future  proceedings  towards  the 
carl :  but  no  fecurity  could  remove  the  fufpicions 
that  eiach  of  them  had  conceived  of  the  other,  or 
give  any  fincerity  to  a  reconciliation  difquieted  by 
inceflant  doubt  and  diftruft. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  Stephen  was  obliged  ^I^^ 
by  new  troubles  to  return  into  England.  The  ^*i^2b" 
king  of  Scotland,  notwithftanding  the  peace  he  »ii.  1137. 
bad  concluded  not  long  before,  had  raifed  an  army 
with  intention  to  fall  on  Northumberland^  which 
he  claimed  in  behalf  of  his  (on  :  but  mod  of  the 
barons  of  England  having  marched  to  Newcaftle, 
in  order  to  oppofe  his  invafion,  and  nesociations 
enfuing  through  the  mediation  of  Thurftin,  arch- 
bifliop  of  York,  he  confented  to  fufpend  any  fur- 
ther hoftilities  till  Stephen  fliould  return.  This 
alarm  of  a  florm  gathering  againft  him  in  Scot- 
land brought  back  that  prince,  with  no  fmall  anx- 
iety and  difturbance  of  mind  :  for  he  was  not  in- 
fenfible  that  many  of  the  Englilh  were  difpofed  to 
revolt  i  and  therefore  he  prudently  dreaded  a  war 
on  his  borders.    Xet  he  would  not  buy  a  peace  by 

any 
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any   greater  poncefTions   than  he  had  made  in  his 
laft  treaty.     Soon  after  his  landing,   embafladors 
came  to  him  from  David,  with  orders  to  demand 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for  Henry,  prince 
of  Scotland  j  which  he  peremptorily  refufoj.     In- 
deed the  claim  was  ill  founded  :  for,  though  the 
mother  of  Henry  washeirelsto  WaltheofF  carl  of 
Northumberland,  yet,  as  that  nobleman   had  fuf- 
fered  for   high  treafon,  his  earldom  was  forfeited, 
and  could   not   legally    defcend  from  him  to  his 
daughter.     Stephen  had   hoped,  and  furely   not 
without  reafon,  that  by  the  addition  of  Carlifle  to 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  had  confir- 
med to  Prince  Henry,  he  fhould,  for  fome  time  at 
lead,  have  continued  unmolefted  with  further  de- 
mands from  that  court  :  but  it  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  great  infurre£tion  in  England,  and  an  in- 
telligence there  with  the  friends  of  Matilda,  that 
made  David  defirous  to  take  up  any  pretence  for 
commencing  hoftilities.     As  foon  therefore  as  Ste- 
phen had  rcjedted  his  fuit,  he  declared  war  againft 
him  •,  and  laid  fiege  to  Weark  caftic :  but,   after 
fome  time  had  been  loft  in  fruitlefs  aflaults  of  that 
fort,  he  abandoned  the  enterprife,  and  ravaged  all 
the  open  country  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  in  a  moft 
inhuman  manner ;  his  army  committing  there  fuch 
barbarous  outrages,  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  by 
any  we  read  of,  even  in  the  irruptions  of  the  Cof- 
Taic^'Hr-  f^Q^^^s  or  the  Tartars.     The   farms  and  villages 
lufttid.  fttb.  they  firft   plundered,  and  afterwards  fct  on  fire  ; 
Sec  aiVo  Ail-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  churchcs  thcmfelvcs  efcape  their  rage, 
red.  ac  i»€iio  They  murdered    the  fick  and  aged  in  their  beds, 
Ji^jfVi'*''^'  infants  on  the  breaft,  and  prieftsat  the  altar.  Wo- 
Huntingdor,  men  in  childbed  or  pregnant  they  alfo  killed,  with 
fub^lan.^'^  circumftances  of  cruelty  too  (hocking  to  be  men- 
iis8-         tioned,  and  carried  into  captivity  the  widows  and 
virgins,  whom  they  drove  before  them  in  crowds, 
bound  together  with  cords,  and  ftripped  naked. 
When    any   of  thefe  were  fainting  with  anguidi 

and 
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and  fatigue,  the  foldiers  goaded  them  on  with  the 
points  of  their  lances. 

It  feems  ftrange  that  the  humanity,  for  which 
David  was  famous,  did  not  refift  fuch  horrid  adls  : 
but  he  found  it  ufelefs  to  forbid  what  he  could  not 
prevent ;  the  greater  part  of  his  army  being  impa- 
tient of  diiciphne,  and  having  been  drawn  to  his 
ftand^rd  by  the  mere  dcfi re  of  plunder ;  particu- 
larly thofe  who  came  out  of  Galloway,  which  then 
contained  all  the  country  fituated  to  the  fouth 
or  fouth-weft  of  the  Clyde,  from  Glafgow 
as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  England.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  region,  being  either  a  remainder  of 
the  Cumbrian  Britons  fas  fome  authors  affirm),  or 
(as  others  fay)  of  the  Irilh,  planted  there  in  anci- 
ent times,  had  been  but  lately  fubje£ted  to  the  do- 
minion of  Scotland,  and  paid  that  crown  a  very 
imperfect  obedience,  living  under  their  own  chiefs, 
and  retaining  dill  their  own  manners,  which  were 
favage  and  ferocious.  Hence  it  was,  that  a  pro* 
vinoe,  which  David  claimed  the  pofleffion  of  in 
right  of  his  fon,  and  (hould  therefore  have  fpared 
for  his  fake,  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  army 
which  he  himfclf  commanded.  Indeed  thefe  out- 
rages hurt  the  whole  party  of  Matilda,  by  the  ge- 
neral hatred  they  excited  in  the  Englifti  againlt  her 
confederates. 

While  Northumberland  was  thus  wafted.  King  owi  vii. 
Stephen  was  detained  in  the  fiege  of  Bedford  caf-  ^"''J""* 
tie,  which  the  fons  of  Robert  de  Beauchamp  held  johan.  et 
valiantly  againft  him    above   five    weeks;  but, j^^'j^j JJiJgJ^ 
through  the  mediation  of  his  brother,  the  bilhop  Aiir^ihm.* 
of  Winchefter,  it  was  at  laft  given  up,  and  he  J*^^A^^*^- 
marched   from  thence  to  the  north.     On  his  ap- 
proach, at  the  head  of  a  great  and   regular  army, 
David  haftily  retired  within  his  own  borders.  The 
Englifti  purfued  him  -,  and,  when  he  found  they 
had  advanced  almoft  as  far  as  to  Roxborough,  he 
fuddenly  quitted  that  town,  and  took  poft  not  far 

off; 
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off,  in  the  midft  of  a  morafs  very  difEcuU  of  ac- 
cefs,  where  he  hoped  to  lie  undiicovercd.  But  he 
left  behind  him  fome  troops,  which  he  contrived 
to  conceal  in  vaults  or  other  fecret  pUces  ;  and 
commanded  the  citizens  to  open .  their  gates  to  the 
£ngli(h,  intending,  about  midnight,  to  bring  up 
his  whole  army,  and  furprize  his  enemies  in  their 
fleep,  by  the  help  of  the  citizens,  and  of  the  6A- 
diers  who  remained  within  the  walls. 

It  is  faid,  that  many  of  the  nobles,  who  ferved 
under  Stephen,  were  accomplices  in  this  plot.  The 
danger  from  it  to  that  prince  was  therefore  very 
great.  But,  inftead  of  going  to  Roxborough,  he 
pailed  the  Tweed,  above  that  town,  and  wafted  a 
good  part  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  with  fire  and 
fword,  in  revenge  for  the  depredations  of  the 
Scotch  in  Northumberland  ;  till  finding  that  Da- 
vid would  not,  by  any  provocations,  be  broi^lit 
to  a  battle,  and  beginning  to  want  provifions  for 
the  fobfiftence  of  his  army,  he  returned  into  Eng- 
land, with  the  glory  of  having  driven  the  S^tch 
from  thence,  and  braved  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 
R.H»(5ttf-  One  of  the  contemporary  authors  aflicrnsano- 
ii38.p.3f7.  ther  reafon  for  this  retreat,  namely,  that  many  of 
the  Englifh  foldiers,  out  of  a  fcruple  of  confci- 
ence,  refufed  to  bear  arms  during  lent :  a  orcum- 
(tance  which  denotes  the  genius  of  the  times, 
wherein,  though  religion  had  but  a  very  fmall  in- 
fluence, fu perdition  «had  a  great  one,  over  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Whether  any  information  had  been  given  to  Ste- 
phen, before  he  paffed  the  Tweed,  of  the  confpi- 
racy  formed  in  his  own  army  againft  him,  or  of 
David's  intention  to  furprize  him  in  Roxborough^ 
is  uncertain  :  but  there  is  realbn  to  fuppoTe,  that 
his  retreat  was  accelerated  by  fome  fufpicbn  of  this 
kind,  and  that  he  intended  to  renew  the  war  after 
Eafter,    unaccompanied  by  thofe  barons,  whom, 

he 
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le  thought,  he  could  not  prudently  venture  to 
ruft  :  but  he  found  England  in  a  ftate  which  pre- 
ented  his  purpofe.  That  kingdom  now  laboured  MaimA. 
inder  all  the  evils,  that  an  adminiftration  both  in-  JjJl.n/' 
irm  and  tyrannical  could  bring  upon  it  ^  and 
liofe  malignant  fymptoms,  which  are  the  certain 
rognofticks  of  the  mod  dangerous  and  fatal 
onvulfions,  began  to  appear  in  all  its  members. 
Stephen  was  foon  taught  by  grievous  experience, 
low  unfafe  it  is  for  a  king  to  depend  upon  a  loyal- 
y  which  he  has  bought.  The  begging  of  new 
;rants,  and  with  an  infolence  that  would  brook  no 
Icmial,  became  the  fole  bufinefs  of  mofl  of  the 
lobility  who  attended  his  court.  The  more  he  la- 
'iflied  upon  them,  the  higher  and  more  importu* 
late  were  their  demands  :  they  defpifed  him  for 
irhat  he  had  given,  and  were  ready  to  make  war 
ipon  him  for  what  he  refufed.  Matilda's  friends 
worked  underhand  upon  the  avarice  and  pride  of 
bcfe  men  ;  while  thofe  who  had  any  fentiments  of 
ffeAion  for  their  country  were  moft  juftly  offend- 
d  at  the  enormous  profufenefs,  which  thus  ex- 
laufted  all  the  wealth  of  the  crown,  for  the  fup- 
ort  of  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  power.  They  faUr 
heir  liberty,  upon  the  bafis  of  which  their  fove- 
cign  had  feemed  to  eredt  his  throne,  violated  by 
lim,  and  opprefled  by  foreign  arms,  brought  over, 
n  order  to  ferve,  not  the  crown,  but  the  king^ 
lot  againlt  foreign  enemies,  but  againft  his  own 
>eople.  Matilda  appeared  to  them  the  only  deli- 
verer that  could  be  able  to  break  their  chains  ; 
tnd  they  looked  back  to  her,  vfith  a  return  of  af- 
edtion  and  tendernefs,  which  fprung  from  a  re- 
Qcmbrance  of  the  good  government  they  bad  cn- 
jycd  under  the  reign  of  her  father,  and  a  compa- 
ifon  of  it  with  that  of  his  fucceflbr. 

The  earl  of  Glooefter,  who  had  long  waited  till 
hefe  inclinations  (hould  be  ripened,  thought  it  jaow 
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time  to  draw  the  fword.  But,  before  he  would 
proceed  to  any  hoftilities,  he  fent  the  king  a  mef- 
iage  from  Normandy,  by  which  he  notified  to  him^ 
that  he  renounced  all  fidelity  and  friendfhip  towards 
him,  and  held  himfelf  free  from  the  homage  he 
had  done  him,  both  as  he  (Stephen)  had  unjufty 
ufurped  the  crown,  and  as  he  had  violated  his 
faith  to  him.  What  was  the  breach  of  faith  thus 
complained  of  in  general  words,  we  are  not  infor* 
med  ;  but  it  is  probable  the  earl  had  (bme  a£t  to 
alledge,  upon  which  he  might  plaufibly  ground 
this  charge.  He  al(b  pleaded  his  former  oath  to 
Matilda,  and  the  nullity  of  that  he  had  taken  to 
Stephen  againft  the  facred  obligation  of  a  prior  en- 
gagement. To  give  more  weight  to  this  plea,  he 
pr^uced  a  decree  he  had  obtained  from  the  pope, 
which  enjoined  him  to  obferve  the  oath  be  bad  taken 
in  the  prefmce  of  bis  father.  The  authority  of  this 
apoffolical  ftntence  (as  it  was  then  called)  moft  ef- 
fe(f\ually  aififled  the  caufe  of  Matilda,  and  virtu- 
ally abfolved  all  the  barons  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy from  their  oaths  to  King  Stephen. 

That  the  fame  pope,  who  had  confirmed  the 
cleftion  of  that  prince,  fhould  have  been  (b  foon 
afterwards  perfuaded  to  annul  it,  is  very  furpri- 
fing  !  1  cannot  difcover,  by  any  other  proof,  that 
the  friendfhip  between  them  had  been  ever  inter- 
rupted, from  that  time  to  this.  On  the  contrary, 
Stephen  had  lately  received  from  this  pontiflfa  very 
particular  favour  ;  his  brother,  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  upon  the  death  of  William  Corboil,  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbifry,having  obtained  the  commiifi* 
on  of  legate  in  ordinary  for  the  kingdom  of  England* 
which  had  never  before  been  granted  to  any  Eng* 
lifti  bifhop,  but  the  above-mentioned  primate. 
Nor  did  Innocent  by  his  fubfequent  conduft  de- 
note any  change  in  his  fentiments :  for  this  very 
year  he  fent  over  into  England  the  bifhop  of  Oftia, 
as  his  legate  a  latere  to  that  king  i  which  was  own- 
ing 
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Ing  his    title.     I   am  therefore  greatly  at  a  lofs  to 
know  how  to  account  for  the  above  mentioned  de- 
cree, unlefs  we  luppofe  it  inadvertently  given,  up- 
on a  cafe  of  confcience  fo  dated  as  not  to  difcover 
to  his  Holinefs  the  intended  application.    By  what* 
ever  means  the  carl  of  Glocefter  procured  it  from 
the  pope,  he  very  wifely  and  fuccefsfully  availed 
himfelf  of  it,  both  tojuftify  his  own  condudt,  ^i^d^^^'^^^*"- 
to  bring  others  back  to  the  allegiance  they  alfo  had  oTd.  vit. 
fworn    to  his  filler.     His  defiance  of  Stephen  was  ["**""* 
immediately  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Briftol,  Do-  "^  ' 
ver,  and  Leeds,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
king,  bis  father,  and  of  fome  other  towns  which 
were  iathecuftody  of  his  kindred  and  friends,  par* 
ticularly  Shrewlbury,    Ludlow,     and   Hereford. 
The   king  of  Scotland  likewife^   in  concert  with 
whom  he  now  afted,  as  (bon  as  he  had  celebrated 
the  feitival  of  Eafter,  made  another  incurfion  into  ^^  ^'^* 
Northumberland  ;  and  his  barbarous   army  rava-  rub^. 
ged  the  maritime  parts  of  that  earldom  as  they  *'5^' 
had  done  the  weftcrn  fide  in  their  former  invafion. 
From  thence  they  marched  along  the  coaft  almoft 
08  far  as  Durham,  deftroying  the  whole  country 
and  its  defencelefs  inhabitants  with  the  fame  inhu- 
manity, from  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  their 
ibvereign  to  withhold  them.     So  little  refpeft  did 
the  licentious  Galwegians  pay  to  his  orders,  that  a 
difpute  and  a  .tumult  having  arifen  among  them 
about  a  woman,  who,  probably,  was  one  of  thcif 
captives,  they  openly  threatened  to  turn  their  arms 
againfthim  ;  but  while  he  was  in  great  fear  on  ac*- 
count  of  this  mutiny,  an  alarm  was  fpread  in  his 
camp,  perhaps  by  himfelf,  that  a  very  formidable 
Englifli  army   was'  coming  againft  them,  upon 
which  they  retired  towards  Scotland  in  the  litmoft 
confufion.     When  the  report  was  difcovered  to  be 
groundlefs,  he  laid  fiege  to  Norham  with  the  more  RicHtguft. 
orderly   part  of  his  forces,  and  fentthefe  barbari-  p«3'8- 
ans^  with  fome  other  irregulars,  under  the  conduct 
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of  William,  a  fon  of  his  nephew  Duncan,  to  pe- 
netrate into  Yorkfliire.  They  laid  all  the  weftern 
part  of  that  country  wafle,  advancing  as  far  as 
CHthero^  where  they  were  oppofcd  by  a  body  of 
Engli(h,  whom  they  entirely  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces.  The  garrifon  of  Norham,  intimidated 
by  the  defeat  ottheir  countrymen,  and  defpairing 
of  relief,  furrendered  to  David,  who  offered  to 
reflore  the  town  and  caftle  to  the  bi(hop  of  Dur- 
ham, under  whom  they  were  held,  if  he  would 
take  part  with  Matilda  ;  which  that  prelate  refu- 
fing,  the  king  demoli(hed  the  place,  and  fat  down 
before  Weark,  the  garrifon  of  which  bad  cut  off 
his  convoys  while  he  was  employed  in  other  ope- 
rations :  but,  as  he  found  there  a  much  morcob- 
ftinate  defence  than  at  Norham,  after  fomc  lofi  of 
men  he  raifed  the  fiege,  leaving  two  of  hisbarons, 
with  their  vaflfals  and  followers,  to  hinder  the  gar- 
rifon from  infefting  the  country  or  receiving  fup- 
plies.  From  thence  he  proceeded  tothecafUeof 
Hamburg,  which  he  found  too  ftrong  for  his  forces 
to  attempt  at  this  time  ;  but  one  of  its  outworks 
he  took  ;  and  having  deftroyed  all  the  corn  about 
this  and  other  forts,  which  he  propofed  to  reduce, 
with  lefs  difficulty,  by  famine,  about  the  end  of 
July  he  pafled  the  Tyne,  and  advancing  to  Dur- 
ham refted  his  army  in  the  lands  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
till  he  was  rejoined  by  the  Galloway  detachment, 
wio'ftan*!*  and  till  the  arrival  of  other  irregular  forces,  which 
dardi,p.  he  had  colleftcd,  not  only  from  Cumberland,  and 
^^^'  the  regions  near  to  that  country,  but  alfo  from  the 

R.  Hagu-  ^ott.  diftant  parts  of  his  kingdom.  When  thefc 
itaM.  1)31^,  fupplies  were  come  up,  he  found himielf  at  the 
head  of  above  fix  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  in- 
cluding feme  bands  of  Englifli  horfe,  which  ferv- 
ed  him  as  confederate  with  the  emprefs  Matilda. 
Among  thefe  were  noblemen  of  high  di(lin£lion  ; 
particularly  Euftace  Fiiz-John,  who  had  been  in 
great  truft  and  favour  with  King  Henry  ^  but  Ste- 
phen, 
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phcii»  fulpedtiDg  him  of  holding  a  treafonable  cor- 
rdpondence  with  David,  had,   at  liis  return  out 
of  Scotland,  arretted  him   in  his  own  court,   and 
without  any  proof  of  his  guilt,  or  form  of  a  trial, 
oompelled  him  to  furrender  his  caftle  of  Hamburg. 
Yet  he  did  not  go  far  enough,  either  to  puniKh  the 
treaibn  he  fufpeded,  or  fecure  himfelf  from  it. 
For,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  caftle  of  Bamburg, 
he  releaied  Euftace,  and  fuffered  him  to  retain  two 
ocherfortreflesof  no  iefs  importance,  Alnewickin 
Northumberland,  and  Malton  in  Yorkfhire.    Whe- 
ther that  baron  was  really  engaged  in  a  correipon- 
dcDce  with  David  before,  as  fome  authors  affirm, 
or,  as  others  fiiy,  was  provoked  to  revolt  againft 
Stephen  by  this  injury  done  him,  he  now  joined 
the  Scotch  with  no  finall  number  of  his  own  vaflals, 
u  did  likewife  Alan  de  Percy,  a  natural  fon  of  the 
BTeat  baron  who  bore    that  name.     David  thus 
IreDgthened  propofed  either   to  fubdue,  or  lay 
vafte  and  depopulate,  the  whole  north  of  Eng- 
lind  ;  while  the  friends  of  Matilda,  being  favour- 
ed by  the  diverfion  he  made  in  thofe  parts,  might 
id  with  advantage  in  others,  and,  as  he  fhould 
idvance  nearer  to   them,  unite  their  forces  with 
bis  ;  which  -would  enable    them  to  overwhelm 
thofe   of   Stephen.     Nor  did  it  fcem  poffible  for  Ceft.  steph. 
that  prince  by  any  means  to  prevent  this  dcfign.  ^ff"»  ^ 
&fter  a  vain  attempt  upon  Briftol  he  had  taken  ord!  vtuL 
^y-caftle,  and  foon  afterwards  Hereford,  with- j"''*""- 
)utany  great  difficulty  ;  but  was  now  employed  "^^' 
vhere  he  met  with  a  more  valiant  refiftance,  in  be- 
icging  the  town  and  caftle  of  Shrewlbury,  main- 
lined by  William  Fitz-Alan,  who  had  married  a 
liecc  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter.    If  he  marched  from 
hence  into  Yorkfhire,  he  feared  that  the  counties 
lordering  upon  Wales,  and  indeed  all  the  Weft: 
if  England,  would   revolt  to  that  earl,  who  had 
x>werful  connexions  and  intereft  there  ;  nor  did 
le  dare  to  call  away  that  part  of  his  forces,  which 
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then  was  employed,  under  the  orders  of  his  queen, 
in  defending  the  routhern  coalls  of  his  kingdom. 
Yet  the  depredations  and  cruelties  of  the  Scotch 
were  fo  terrible,  that  to  leave  his  ful^edts  expofed 
to  them,  without  any  afliftance,  would,  he  thought, 
be  an  indelible  (tain  on  his  honour,  and  force  them 
to  feek   that  prote<f\ion,  he  could  not,  or  would 
not  afford  them,  in  a  fubmiflion  to   Matilda.     He 
had  alfo  caufe  to  fufpedt,  that  many  of  the  nobili-' 
ty,  in  other  parts  of  the  realm,  waited    to  declare 
for  her,  or  for  him,  as  they  (houkl  fee  the  king  of 
Scotland  fucceed.     In  this  dilemma,  which  indeed 
was  very  perplexing,  he  ventured  to  commit  the 
^'ft***  20  dcf^i^c^  of  ^^^  north  to  the  northern  barons  thcm- 
fl^i.'^'ban.*  felves,  with  the  vafTals  they  coukl  raife,  fending 
"^**        only  a  body  of  hbrfe,  under  Bernard  deBaliol, 
who  was  himfelf  of  that  country,  to  their  aflif- 
tance.     Before  this  fuccour  arrived,  they  had  af- 
fembled  together  at  York,  to  ad  vile  and  confult 
what  to  do,  in  this  exigence,  when  the  approach 
of  fo  formidable  and  cruel  an  enemy  (eemed  to 
threaten  their  whole  country  with  utter  dcftrufti- 
Neubrigen-  on.     Their    forces  apparently    were    not    ftrong 
RicI  Haguft.  enough  to  fight  with  the  Scotch  5  they  had  no  pro- 
p.  3*20, 321!  bable  hopes  of  any  immediate  aid  from  the  king  -, 
na""*      ^"^'    ^^^^  was  ftill  worft,  they  had   hardly  any 
confidence  in  one  another,  a  general  (bfpicion  cf 
treafon   prevailing  among  them.     This    ftaic  of 
things  (b  difcouraged  and  funk  their  fpirits,  that 
they  were  almoft  ready  to  give  qp  any  kopi»  or 
thought  of  defence,  when  the  archbifhop  of  York, 
both  as  lieutenant    to  the  king    in^thofe   parts, 
and  as  their  fpiritual  guide,  made  them  a  noble 
and  animating  fpeech  ;  in  which  he  vehemently  ex- 
horted them  to  fight  for  their  country,  and  for  the 
church,  which  the  facrilegious  Scotch  had  notfpar- 
ed  in  their  depredations ;  giving  them  confident 
hopes  of  viftory  from  the  Svourof  Heaven,  and 
afluring  them,  that  to  all  wfaoihould  die  in  this 
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caufe  death  would  be  a  happinefs,  not  a  misfortune. 
He  concluded  by  telling  them,  that  he  would  fend 
all  the  parifh  priefts  of  his  diocefe,  with  their  cru- 
cifixes in  their  hands,  and  dreffed  in  their  holy 
veflments,  to  go  with  them  into  the  field ;  and 
that  he  intended,  God  willing,  to  accompany  them 
himfelf. 

This  oration,  delivered  with  a  force  and  autho- 
rity that  feemed  to  have  in  it  fomething  divine, 
had  a  wonderful  effedt  on  his  audience  ;  and  Ber« 
nard  de  Baiiol  happening  to  come  at  that  jundture 
of  time  with  a  reinforcement  from  the  king,  which, 
though  not  very  confiderable,  was  more  than  they 
expected,  their  fpirits  were  raifed,  in  the  fame  de- 
gree as  they  had  been  dejedted  before  *,  and  they 
unanimoufly  refolved  to  ga  back  to  their  feverai 
manors,  call  our  their  vafTals,  and  at  the  head  of 
them  return  to  York,  as  the  moft  proper  plgce  for 
a  general  rendezvous.  This  being  done  with  very 
great  expedition,  the  archhifhop,  defirousto  keep 
tip  and  improve  the  religious  imprefTions,  by  which 
he  had  chiefly  revived  their  courage,  appointed  a 
fail  of  three  days ';  at  the  end  of  which,  having 
firil  heard  their  private  confefTions,  he  gave  them  a 
publick  and  general  abfolution,  with  his  epifcopal 
foenedidtion.  Then,  notwithftanding  his  great  age 
and  infirmity,  which  obliged  him,  wherever  he 
went,  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  would  have 
gone  with  them  againfl  the  Scotch.  But  they,  af- 
ter much  difHculty  and  many  entreaties,  compel* 
kd  him  to  flay  and  put  up  his  prayers  for  them  at 
home.  However,  he  fent  all  his  vafTals  along  with 
them,  and  likewife  his  crofier,  and  a  banner  con- 
iecrated  to  St.  Peter.  Nor  did  he  forget  the  parifh 
priefls,  whom,  as  he  had  promifed,  he  ordered  to 
attend  them  in  all  their  formalities,  together  with 
his  archdeacon,  and  one  of  his  fuflfragans,  Ralph 
bifhop  of  the  Orkneys,  which  iflands  then  were  not 
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fulgeft  to  Scotland,  but  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
Norway. 

There  was  indeed  a  neceffity  to  employ  al!  the 
aids  that  religion  could  give,  and  even  to  raife 
a  degree  of  enthufiafm  in  the  Engli(h  troops,  who, 
after  the  damp,  which  the  late  defeat  of  part  of 
their  forces  at  Clithero  had  left  on  their  minds, 
were  going  to  fight  with  a  victorious  army,  that 
almofl  trebled  their  numbers,  (Irengtbened  by  a 
large  body  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  led  by 
a  great  king,  who  was  aflifted  by  officers  formed 
under  the  difcipline  of  Henry  the  Firfl,  and  by  a 
courageous  young  prince,  whofc  valour  his  very 
enemies  praifed  and  admired.  Nor  could  any  thing 
lefs  than  the  mod  Iblemn  ties  of  religion  remove 
the  diftrufl  that  the  barons  had  conceived  of  each 
other's  fidelity.  Accordingly  we  are  told,  they  all 
Ric.Haguft.  thought  it  neceffary  to  take  an  oath,  that  they 
^*^***  would  not  forfake  one  another,  but  would  either 
^**Tf  "d*°*  ^^"^"^^  ^^  ^^^  together.  The  chief  of  thefe  were 
dcuif.^"'  Wilham  earl  of  Albemarle,  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
ftandardi.  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  Walter  de  Gant,  William  dc 
Percy,  GeofFry  Harcelin,  Wijliam  Peverel,  Wil- 
liam Foflard,  Richard  de  Curcy,  Robert  de  Stute- 
ville,  Bernard  de.  Baliol,  and  Robert  de  Bruce, 
names  that  deferve  to  be  recorded  in  hiftory,  for 
the  honour  they  gained  in  this  a&ion.'  Robert  de 
Bruce  was  an  old  man  of  very  eminept  dignity, 
valour,  and  prudence.  He  had  lived  from  his 
youth  in  the  Scotch  court  and  been  high  in  the  fa- 
vour of  David,  who,  befides  other  prefents^  had 
given  him  a  barony  in  the  province  of  Galloway ; 
but,  upon  this  occafion,  preferring  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  country  before  all  other  ties^  he  joined 
the  Englifh,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  excellent  fol- 
diers.  Roger  de  Moubray,  a  young  boy,  was  alfo, 
the  better  to  encourage  his  vaflfals,  brought  along 
v.Monaft.  wlth  them.  He  was  the  fon  of  Nigel  de  Albiney, 
Ang.  Vol.    vvho,  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebraye,  killed  Duke 
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Robert's  horfe  and  took  hira  prifoncr,.  for  which  g"  q^^*'*. 
and  other  great  forvices  he  received  from  King  ccn.  196.  b. 
Henry  the  forfeited  lands  of  Robert  de  Moubray  Jli?" L- 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  condemned  ronage. 
for  high  treafon  againft  William  Rufus.     Toge- 
ther with  the  eft^te  this  infant  baron  inherited  the 
title  of  Moubray,  and  was  at  this  time  the  king's 
ward.     But  the  man  to  whofe  counfels  they  all.  de-  ^'t^^t^f;^!* 
ferred  was  Walter  Efpec,  a  gallant  old  officer,  of  *  "  ^^'' 
a  very  extraordinary  ftrength  and  ftature,  who, 
from  his  long  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  joined 
to  a  mod  amiable  and  venerable  character,  was 
revered  as  a  father  and  obeyed  as  a  general  by 
the  whole  army,  the  chief  direction  and  condudt 
erf"  which  is  by  fome  of  the  beft  contemporary  wri- 
ters afcribed  to  him  ;  though  the  earl  of  Albemarle, 
from  his  rank  and  high  birth,  muft,  I  fuppofe, 
have  had  the  command  of  it.     As  they  marched  Wcet  jo- 
on  towards  the  enemy,  they  fent  Bernard  de  Baliol  fubiS^^"^ 
and  Robert  de  Bruce  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  1138* 
had  not  yet  left  the  biftioprick  of  Durham,  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  defift  from  his  ravages,  upon  an  a& 
furance,  that  they  would  obtain  from  their  fove- 
reign  the  county  of  Northumberland  for  Prince 
Henry   his  fon.     In   all   [»'obability,  Bernarxl   de 
Baliol  had  brought  inftruftions  and  powers  from  ^'^*"^'* 
Stephen  to  make  fuch  an  offer,  but  fo  as  to  have 
it  appear,  that  it  arofe  from  his  barons,   rather 
than  from  himfelf.     David,  who  had  more  confi- 
derable  obje&s  in  view,  received  the  propofal  with 
fcorn.     Robert  de  Bruce  hereupon  renounced  the 
homage  he  had  done  him  for  the  fief  he  held  of 
his  crown,  and  Bernard  de  Baliol  the  fealty  which 
he  alio  had  fworn  to  him  on  a  former  occafion  ^ 
after  which  they  both  returned  to  the  Englifh  camp. 
David  then  pafled  the  Tees,  and  began  to  ravage 
Yorkfhire,  not  fuppofing  that  the  Englifli  would 
dare  to  oppofe  him,  as  his  forces  were  fo  Superior 
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in  number  to  theirs :  but  he  Toon  found  lus  error ; 
for  they  boldly  came  on  to  meet  him,  as  far  as  a 

Slain  called  Cuton  Moor,  about  two  miles  from 
Torth  Allerton,  refblving  to  wait  for  him  there  and 
give  him  battle.     As  foon  as  they  arrived  in  this 
plain,  which  was  about  break  of  day,  on  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty  eight,  they  erected  a  (tandard  of  a  very 
A'liredQt  de  pcculiar  coutrivance.     It  was  the  maft  of  a  (hip, 
Ric°eiMkh.  ^*^^  "P^"  *  wheel  carriage,  at  the  top  of  which 
Haguft.      was  placed  a  filver  pix,  containing  a  confecrated 
wafer;  and  under  that  were  hung  three  4>anners, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
St.  Wilfred  of  Rippon.    All  thcfc  decorations  were 
proper  to  ftrike  the  imagination,  and  probably  were 
fuggefted  by  the  archbifhop  of  Y(M-k,  to  keep  up 
that  fpirit  of  religious  enthufiafm  he  had  wifely 
infpired.     In  fighting  under  this  ftandard  the  fol- 
diers  believed  themfelves  engaged  in  a  holy  war, 
the  champions  of  Chrift,  and  of  thofe  faints  and 
martyrs,    whofe  enfigns  were  thus  waving  over 
their  heads.     It  became  fo  famous,  that  (bme  con- 
temporary authors,  in  the  title  they  prefixed  to 
Aiiredus,  et  thcir  hiftorics  of  this  war,  called  it   The  war  of 
iLHagttft.  the  ftandard.     When   it  was   raifed  and  fct  out 
with  all  its  appurtenances,    Walter   Efpec,    who 
Aiircdttsdc  joined  to  his  other  great  qualities  a  flow  of  natural 
p^338 'tS"*"  eloquence,  mounted  the  carriage  upon  whk:h  the 
S42.  mail  was  fuftained,  and  from  thence  harangued 

the  army  with  a  military  oration,  well  adapted  to 
his  purpofe.  He  obferved  to  them,  that  num- 
bers did  not  decide  the  event  of  a  battle,  put 
them  in  mind  of  the  glory  which  the  Normans  bad 
gained  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  how  often 
a  few  of  them  had  overcome  great  armies.  He 
fpoke  with  contempt  of  the  Scotch,  and  particu- 
larly recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  countrymen, 
that    one    of   the    moil  warlike  kings  of*^  that 
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nationi  Malcolm  Canmore,  had  fubmitted  to  do 
homage  to  William  the  Conqueror,  when  that  mo- 
narch  had  carried  his  arms  into  Scotland  ;  without 
fo  much  as  daring  to  hazard  a  battle.  He  (hewed 
them  the  great  advantage  they  had  in  their  armour 
againft  enemies  almoft  unarmed.  He  emphati- 
cally fet  before  them  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe  i 
that  they  were  to  fight  for  a  king  defired  by  the 
people,  eledted  by  the  clergy,  anointed  by  the 
archbifliop,  confirmed  by  the  pope  ^  and  not  only 
for  him,  but  likewife  for  their  country,  their  wives, 
and  their  children,  nay  to  defend  even  their  altars 
from  facrilege,  profanation,  and  flames.  He  pain* 
ted  to  them  in  (trong  colours  all  the  horrid  barba*» 
rities,  which  the  Scotch  foldiers,  efpecially  the 
Galwegians,  had  committed  ^  their  rapes,  their 
murders,  their  toiling  up  little  children  into  the 
air  and  receiving  them  again  on  the  points  of  their 
lances,  for  fport  and  diverfion,  with  other  nefarious 
and  execrable  deeds.  He  told  them,  that  they 
were  to  fight,  not  with  men,  but  wild  beafls,  who 
had  no  fenfe  of  piety,  none  of  humanity ;  who 
were  odious  to  man,  abominable  to  God;  who 
would  certainly  have  been  deftroyed  by  lightning 
from  Heaven,  or  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
if  they  had  not  been  referved  to  fall  that  day  by 
the  fwords  of  the  Englifh :  that  the  archangel 
Michael,  the  faints,  and  martyrs,  whofe  terhples 
and  altars  thofe  favages  had  polluted,  would  com- 
bat againft  them  at  the  head  of  their  enemies ; 
nayChrift  himfelf,  whofe  body  in  the  facrament 
fome  of  the  Galwegians  had  impioufly  trod  under 
foot,  would,  be  faid,  rife  up  in  vengeance  againft 
them,  and  aid  the  Englifh  arms.  He  exaggerated 
to  them  the  thanks,  the  rewards,  the  honours,  the 
power,  which  they  might,  if  they  were  vidtorious, 
expcft  from  the  king,  who  would  in  effeft  receive 
his  crown  again  from  their  hands  ;  and  Concluded 
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by  faying,  they  muft  conquer,  or  die ;   for  who 
among  them  could  endure  to  furvive  a  defeat,  that 
would  give  up  his  wife  to  be  defiled  by  the  lufl  of 
their  enemies,  and  his  children  to  be  ftuck  upon 
the  points  of  their  lances  ?  Then  turning  to  the 
earl  of  Albemarle,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
he  faid,  ^^  I  pledge  my  faith  to  you,  that  I,  this 
**  day,  will  either  beat  the  Scotch,  or  be  flain   by 
**  the  Scotch."     Upon  which  all  the  nobles  cried 
out  with  one  voice,  that  they  al(b  bound  themfelves 
Ric.Htguft.  by  the  oath  he  had  taken.     They  now  drew  up 
^h^Ha  ft  in  order  of  battle,  and  with  as  much  judgment  as 
p!*i62*^  '  the  military  art  of  thofe  times  would  permit.     Be- 
Aiircd.       jj^g  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  they  form- 
ed themfelves  into  one  compad  body,  or  phalanx, 
compofed  wholly  of  foot :  for  the  generals  had 
commanded  all  the  cavalry  to  difmount,  except  a 
few,  whom  they  polled  in  the  rear,  to  guard  the 
horfes  of  the  others,  which  were  removed  to  fome 
diftance,  behind  the  army,  that  they  might  not  be 
affrighted  with  the  fhouts  of  the  Scotch.     Almoft 
the  fame  difpofition  had  been  made  by  Harold,  at 
the  battle  of  Haftings  \  except  that  here,   inter- 
mingled with  the  heavy-armed  foldiers,  and  under 
their  protection,  was  placed  a  good  number  of  ar- 
chers and  of  pikemen.     In  the  foremoft  ranks 
were  all  the  bravefl  of  the  barons  and  knights ; 
but  the  more  aged  nobles,   \yith  the  infant  earl 
of  Northumberland  Roger  de  Mowbray,  flood  in 
the  midfl  of  the  phalanx,  about  the  flandard,  and 
fome  of  them  were  mounted  upon  the  carriage  it 
was  fiyed  to;  that  from  thence  theyrpight  com- 
modioufly   fee  the  whole  adlion,  and  .be  feen  by 
their  vallals.     It  may  be  prefumed  that  the  flanks 
of  the  Englifh  army  were  defended  by  moraiTes  or 
entrenchments:  for,  as  they  had  come  into  the 
field  before  the  Scotch,  they  chofe  tlieir  ground, 
and  had  leifure  enough  to  throw  up  works,  if  any 
were  needful.     Thus  they  cxpedted  the  enemy, 

who 
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who  did  not  arrive  till  they  were  completely  form- 
ed. The  king  of  Scotland,  at  fight  of  them,  or- 
dered his  army  to  halt,  and  confulted  with  his  offi- 
cers, in  what  manner  he  Ihould  attack  them, 
Moft  of  them  advifed  him  to  compofe  his  van- 
guard of  all  the  men  at  arms  and  all  the  archers 
in  his  army ;  being  apprehenfive,  that,  if  the  ili- 
armed  and  undifciplined  multitude  fhould  begin 
the  attack,  they  would  not  only  be  defeated,  but 
would  put  all  the  other  forces  into  confufion.  This 
sidvice  was  good,  and  fo  the  king  thought  it ;  but 
the  Galwegians,  claiming   a   right  to  be  always 

g laced  in  the  van,  which  they  efteemed  the  poft  of 
onour,  would  not  give  it  up.  They  urged  the 
late  viftory  obtained  by  them  at  Clithero,  againft 
a  body  of  EngliQi  forces  as  well  armed  as  thefe» 
and  argued  from  thence,  that  to  brave  men  heavy 
armour  was  rather  an  incumbrance  than  an  advan- 
tage. But  this  feeming  to  make  no  impreffion 
upon  David,  the  earl  of  Stratherne,  who  thought 
himfelf  interefted  in  the  difpute,  afked  the  king 
with  much  heat,  why  he  preferred  thefe  foreign 
troops  to  his  own,  when  the  beft  armed  man  of 
them  all  fliould  not  go  further  in  the  battle,  that 
day,  than  he  would  without  armour.  Which  being 
heard  by  Alan  de  Percy,  he  replied,  **  Earl,  you 
"  have  fpoken  bold  words,  and  fuch  as  you  will 
**  not  make  good."  David,  afraid  that  they  (hould 
quarrel,  interpofcd  his  authority,  and  permitted 
the  Galwegians  to  carry  their  point.  His  fecond  v.AUred. 
line,  commanded  by  the  young  prince  of  Scotland,  ^*  ^^^* 
was  compofed  of  the  Cumbrian  and  Tweedale  mi- 
litia, ftrengthened  by  Englifh  archers  and  cavalry 
of  the  king's  houfehold,  and  by  fome  under  the  v.  Hunting, 
conduft  of  the  lord  Euftace  Fitz-John,  who  jotAUrwi.* 
alfo  joined  this  divifion.  There  was  a  third  «*  f^i**- 
line,  or  rear-guard,  confiding  of  Lothian  and 
Highland  foot ;  and  a  body  of  referve,  led  by  Da- 
vid himfelf,  in  which  were  the  Lowland  Scotch. 

with 
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with  the  chief  nobility  of  that  nation,  and  (bme 
Englifh  and  Norman  knights,  whom  the  king  kept 
about  his  perfon.     But,  while  the  two  armies  were 
dill  at  fome  diftance,  though  in  fight  of  each  dther, 
A.tired.de    Robert  de  Brucc,  having  obtained*  the  confent  of 
^  344!*345>  ^^^  friends,  the  confederate  barons,  went  over  to 
\Afi»  *     '  David,  not,  as  before,  to  treat  with  him  in  their 
name,  but  as  a  private  friend,  attached  to  him  by 
gratitude,  and  affedion,  who  came  only  to  advife 
him,  out  of  concern  for  his  fafety  and  intereft. 
He  gently  put  him  in  mind  of  the  many  great  (er-» 
vices,  which  the  Englifh  and  Normans  had  done 
to  his  family,  himfelf,  and  his  crown  :  that  no  lon- 
ger ago  than  the  laft  year  he  had  been  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  to  call  in  their  afliftance  againft  a  rebel  (ub^ 
\  jed  :  that  Walter  Efpec,  and  other  barons  of  Eng- 
land, had,  with  the  greatefl:  alacrity,  brought  him 
men,  arms,  and  (hips,  in  that  exigence,  and  by 
the  terror,  which  they  (truck  into  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies,  fubdued  the  rebellion,  and  delivered  the 
leader  of  it  into  his  hands.     He  told  him,  that 
they  now  were  hated  by  the  Scotch,  for  having 
fubjedted  them  too  much  to  his  power,  and  even 
taken  from  them  all  hopes  of  rebelling  again  :  but 
it  was  furprifing  that  fo  wife  a  monarch  fliould  ren* 
der  himfelf  the  tool  of  that  hatred,  and  Bght  againft 
thofe  who  were  the  principal  fupport  of  his  throne* 
That  by  adting  thus  he  endangered,  not  only  him- 
felf, but  his  fon,  who  might  live  to  want  the  aid  of 
thofe  faithful  friends,  whom  he,    that  day,   was 
making  his  enemies.     That  he  ought  to  confider 
very  ferioufly,  how  far  he  might,  before  God,  be 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  fo  much  innocent  blood  as 
was  filed  by  his  troops,  and  of  the  other  enormi- 
ties they  committed,  though,  indeed,  againft  his 
own  inclinations  and  orders.     That  the  grief  and 
abhorrence,  expreflfed  by  him  at  the  fight  of  thofe 
abominable  crimes,  would  not  be  thought  fincere, 
if  he  fufTered  them  to  go  on  unreftrain^^  and  nei- 
ther 
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icr  puniftied  the  pad,  nor  prevented  the  future ; 
ut,  on  the  contrary,  rather  authorifed  them  by 
is  prefence.  That  thefe  reafons  alone  ought  to 
iduce  him  to  end  this  barbarous  war,  though  there 
ad  been  none  to  reftfl  him  in  his  attempts,  or 
lough  he  could  be  abfolutely  fure  of  fuccefs :  but 
lat  no  contemptible  army  was  now  brought  to 
ppofe  him,  not  more  inferior  to  his  in  numbers, 
iian  fuperior  in  arms  and  real  ilrength  :  that  they 
rcrc  refolved  either  to  conquer,  or  die  in  the  field; 
rhtch  alone  would  be  fufHcient  to  give  them  the 
i£tory  :  nor  did  they  make  any  doubt  of  obtain- 
ig  it :  and,  therefore,  he  was  grieved  to  the 
eart  at  the  thought,  that  he  (hould  be  forced  to 
lehold  his  good  mafter  and  friend,  who  had  been 
Iways  fo  gracious  and  liberal  to  him,  with  whom 
le  had  been  bred,  even  from  his  earlieft  youth, 
ad  in  wbofe  fervice  he  had  grown  old,  either  dif- 
pracefully  flying,  or  unhappily  flain.  At  thefe 
irords,  a  burft  of  tears  broke  off  his  difcourfe ; 
^hich  fo  affedied  the  king,  that  he  himlelf  al(b 
ifept ;  and  knowing  the  worth  of  the  man,  his 
yifdom,  and  his  courage,  he  was  perfectly  con- 
'inced,  that  what  he  had  faid  to  him  could  pro- 
leed  from  no  motive  but  honeft  afFedtion,  and  be- 
^^n  to  incline  to  a  treaty.  But  his  nephew's  (on, 
I  young  man  of  an  impetuous  temper,  whom  his 
ate  victory  over  the  Englifh  at  Ciitherq  had  ren- 
lered  more  confident,  vehemently  oppoied  it,  ac- 
:ufing  Bruce  of  high  treafon  againft  David,  his 
ord.  And,  as  he  had  been  a  chief  counfellor  of 
be  war  againft  Stephen,  he  now  urged  to  the  king 
lis  engagements  with  the  emprefs,  and  every  other 
trgument  that  he  believed  would  dilfuade  him  from 
:hinking  of  a  peace.  It  was  indeed  an  improper 
ieafon  to  take  up  tho(e  thoughts :  he  was  too  deep- 
ly engaged ;  nor  could  he  now  go  back  with  ho- 
nour, either  as  a  king  or  a  foldier.    His  fenfe  of 

this 
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this  made  him  rge£t  the  counfels  of  Bruce«  who 
thereupon  left  him,  after  having  a  fecond  ^ime^ 
and  in  the  mofl:  folemn  manner,  according  to  the 
cuftom  and  form  of  that  age,  renounced  the  hom-^ 
age  he  had  formerly  done  him  ;  as  it  was  no  longer 
confident  with  the  higher  allegiance  he  owed  to 
the  king  of  England,  his  natural  (bvereign  i  and 
as  he  thought  himfelf  juftly  and  honourably  fireed 
from  it,  when  he  had  inefTedtually  employed  all 
means  in  his  power  to  reconcile  both«  He  had  but 
juft  time  to  rejoin  his  friends,  before  the  vanguard 
of  the  Scotch  began  to  advance ;  at  fight  of  which^ 
the  biftiop  of  the  Orkneys,  whom  the  archbifhop 
of  York  had  fent  as  his  fuflfragan,  and  in  his  place« 
to  attend  on  the  Englifli  army  during  thb  war^ 
made  a  fhort  fpeech  to  them,  wherein  he  exhorted 
them  to  fight  valiantly,  for  the  rrmrffian  of  their 
fins  \  which  all  of  them  appearing  reiblved  to  do^ 
and  with  great  marks  of  devotion  (Iriking  their 
breads,  and  calling  on  God  to  afTift  their  arms, 
he  gave  them  firft  a  general  abfolution,  and  then 
his  blefling.  The  Galwegians,  who  in  their  man* 
ner  of  fighting  much  refembled  the  ancient  Celts, 
raifed  three  terrible  fliouts,  or  rather  yells,  and 
charged  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  compelled  the 
Englifli  pikemen  in  the  firft  rank  to  give  ground* 
but  were  quickly  repulfed  by  the  men  at  arms ; 
and  finding  that  their  fpears,  which  (eem  to'  have 
been  long  and  flender,  were  broken  againft  the 
helmets  and  breaft-plates  of  iron,  they  threw  them 
away,  and  undauntedly  maintained  the  fight  with 
their  fwords.  But  while  they  attacked  the  men  at 
arms  with  much  difadvantage,  from  being  them-* 
felves  defended  only  by  bucklers  made  of  cow- 
hides, the  archers,  intermixed  with  theie,  fo  galled 
them  with  arrows,  (which  were  inceflantly  falling 
upon  their  heads,  or  levelled  directly  at  their  faces 
and  breads)  that,  after  a  great  lofs  of  men  in  their 

3  front. 
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front,  thofe  on  their  flanks  began  to  be  intimidated, 
and  quit  their  pofts.    The  prince  of  Scotland,  fee- 
ing this,  advanced  to  their  fuccour,  and  made  fo 
fierce  an  attack  upon  the  Engii(h,  that  in  one  part  he 
broke  through  them,  and  pafTing  beyond  their  hind* 
mcft  ranks  fell  with  his  cavalry  upon  that  troop  of 
their  horfemen,  which  had  been  appointed  to  guard 
the  horfes  of  the  knights  wlio  fought  on  foot ; 
and  drove  them  before  him,  about  the  fpace  of 
two  furlongs.     This  was  the  decifive  moment  of 
victory,  if  he  had  been  well  feconded  by  the  reft 
bf  the  Scotch,  before  the  enemy  could  have  time 
to  recover  their  order ;  or  ifj  inftead  of  amufing 
himfelf  with  the  purfuit  of  their  cavalry,  he  had 
immediately  turned,  and  charged  the  broken  pha- 
lanx in  the  rear.     For  the  terror  and  confufion 
Were  fo  great,  that  the  common  foldiers  and  arch- 
ers were  beginning  to  quit  their  ground  in  every 
part  of  it ;  when  one  among  them,  whofe  name 
no  hiftorian  has  recorded,  having  cut  off  the  head 
5f  one  of  the  bodies  (lain  near  him,  held  it  up, 
and  cried  aloud,  ibai  it  was  the  Scotch  king's ;  which 
immediately  ftopped   their  flight.     They  clofed 
their  ranks,  and  with  redoubled  alacrity  charged 
the  Galwegians ;  who  could  no  longer  fuftain  the 
arrows  of  the  archers  and  fwords  of  the  knights, 
.  but^  their  two  chiefs  having  been  flain,  fled  out  of 
.  the  field.    The  victorious  Englifh  then  attacked 
the  third  line  of  the  Scotch,  in  which  were  placed 
the  Lothian   and  Highland   troops,    who  hardly 
ftood  the  firft  onfet.     The  king,  enraged  at  their  Aiircd.  ut 
.  towardice,  quitted  his  horfc,  and  commanding  all  ^**p'^»p^*^- 
..the  barons  and  knights  who  were  with  him  in  like 
manner  to.  difmount,  advanced  on  foot,  to  encoun- 
ter the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  body  of  referve. 
.  But  the  contagion  of  fear  inftantly  fpread  from  the 
,  others  .to  thefe  :    and  mod  of  them  &amefuUy 
V  o  L,  1.  Q^  aban- 
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abandoned  their  (bvereign,  without  even  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  Engliih.  David  himfelf  refu* 
fed  to  fly ;  and  it  was  with  great  difllicuhy,  that 
the  knights  of  his  guard,  and,  a  few  of  his 
braved  nobies»  who  ftill  remained  with  himp 
having  remounted  their  horfes,  which  had  beea 
placed  in  their  rear,  fet  him  likewife  on  hor(e* 
back,  and  happily  led  him  away  from  death  or 
captivity  ;  before  the  Englifh  army,  which  from 
the  clofenefs  of  its  order  was  flow  in  its  motions^ 
could  come  up  to  attack  him<.  As  their  cavalry 
had  been  all  driven  out  of  the  field,  they  could 
not  at  iirfl:  purfue  the  king  in  his  flight  ;•  and  u 
this  alone  it  was  owing,  that  he  and  ^mc  part  of 
his  vanquiflied  army  were  faved  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  For  many  of  thofe  who  had  for- 
faken  him  before,  feeing  the  royal  ftandard,  which 
was  carried  along  with  him,  gathered  about  it; 
and  not  being  purfued  or  molefted  for  fome  time, 
formed  by  degrees  fuch  a  body,  that  when,  after- 
wards, fome  of  tlic  Englrfh  horfemen  came  up, 
they  found  them  fo  ftrong,  and  marching  in  fiich 
good  order,  that  they  durfl  not  attack  them.  Thus 
David  returned  fafe  to  his  city  of  Carlifle.  Bat 
he  was  two  days  in  great  anxiety  about  the  fate  of 
his  fon.  That  prince  at  his  return  from  his  too 
eager  purfuit,  found  the  Scotch  army  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  field.  He  then  had  only  bis 
Aiired  p.  knights,  or  body  of  cavalry,  with  him  ^  the  reft 
of  his  divrfion  being  difperfed  or  dtftpoyed.  Thefc 
were  too  few  to  contend  alone  with  an  army  elated 
by  victory.  He  therefore  commanded  them  to 
throw  away  all  tlie  marks  that  diftinguilhed  them 
from  the  enemy,  and  mix  with  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  £ngli(h  horfemen,  come  up,  to  join  their 
countrymen  in  the  purfuit  of  the  Scotch :  by  which 
means  they  pafled  over  the  field  of  battle  unoppofcd, 

if 
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if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary  hiftorian.    Ccr-  ^iired.  «t 
tain  it  is,  that,  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  ***** 
they  left  the  (trait  road,  and  wandered  to  far  in 
the  defart  parts  of  the  country^  that  they  did  not 
get  to  Carlide,  till  the  third  day,  after  the  king, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  had  reached  that 
town  ;  though,  in  order  to  go  they  fafter,  they  difm- 
cumbered  themfeives  of  all  their  heavy  armour. 
The  Scotch  infantry,    which   had   fuftained  the  v.  Ric.  et 
grcateft  lofs  in  the  battle,  fufFcred  ftill  more  in  the  iLt"^^' 
Hight:  for  being  ignorant  of  the  roads,  and  dif>  1138. 
perfed  in  fmall  parties,  they  rambled,  to  a  great 
diftance,  over  ail  the  northern  counties,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces,  not  only  by  the  troops  that  purfued 
them,  but  by  the  country-people*  who  rofe  upon 
them,  wherever  they  came,  find  flaughtered  them 
without  mercy,  leaving  their  bodies  unburied,  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs,  or  by  the  birds  of  the  air.     To 
complete  their  de(lru£tion,  when  any  feparate  par- 
ties, of  the  different  nations,   or  provinces,  that 
made    up.  their    army,    happened  to  meet    in 
their  flight,  they  attacked  one  another  with  the 
mod  hoible  fury,  each  imputing  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  to  the  fault  of  the  other.     The  number 
of  the  flain  muft,  upon  the  whole,    have  been 
great :  for  of  thofe  alone  who  had  come  out  of 
Scotland,  befides  the  confederate  and  auxiliary  for*  Ric  hh*  I 
ces,  above. ten  thoufand  are  faid,  by  a  contempo-  p*^*** 
rary  author,  to  have  been  killed  in  the  engagement, 
or  m  the  flight.    And  another  hiftorian  of  the  fame  HontiogJ.  u 
tgp  reports,  that  in  the  field  of  battle  eleven  thou- ""'''  ^•"^' 
^d  of  the  Scotch  were  left  dead ;  but  it  mud  be 
fuppofed  that  among  the  Scotch  he  includes  the 
Galwegians.      Several  knights  were   taken,   and 
many  banners,  with  almoil  all  the  Scotch  bag- 
gage.    The  Englifli  loft:  only,  one  gentleman  of  ^*^'^ 
diftindtion,  and  very  few  private  men.    None  of 
their  headers  were  wounded;    nor   was  any  cir- 
cumftanoe  wanting  to  complete  their  triumph,  but 
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to  hfave  made  ttife  king  of  Scotland  their  prifoncr ; 
a  glory  fcfcivedfor  the  rtiore  fortunate  reign  of 
Henry  tfcc'SecoiTd. 
Ric  Htg.  As  fodn  as  the  n^wis  oi  this  viftory  was  carried 
'''^"'^*^' to  Stephen,  he  rewarded  the  carl  of  Albemarle 
and  Robert  de  Ferrers,  by  making  the  firft  earl  of 
Yorkflnre,  and  the  other  earl  of  Derby.  Both  bad 
diftirigbi(hed  themfelvte  in  the  a6lion,  the  former 
efpecially,  Who  ftems  to  have  had  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  and  the  latter  had  brought  out  of  Derby- 
Ihite'a  jiood  body  of  troops,  upon  the  firft  fum^ 
-mons  bf  the  niore  northiern  barons,  which  ready 
jaffiftance  much  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Scotch.  We  aire  not  told  of  any  new  or  extraor- 
dinary honours,  conferred  by  the  king  on  Walter 
^(pec' or  Robert  de  Bruce,  who  both  defer ved  bis 
higheft  gratitude :  but,  as  he  was  liberal  even  to 
profufcirieTs,  it  may  be  prefumed  th^  thefe  gentle-' 
men  had  a  Ihare'cSf  his  bounty,  and  were  amjrfy 
Tecompenfed  by^him  with  money ^nd  lands.  For* 
Mine  n6w  appeared  to  declare  in  his  favour:  for, 
befides  this  great  ^^nd  unexpected  fucceft  in  the 
North,  his  arrns>»rere  profperous  in  all  other  parts. 
The^me  week 'in  which  his  baixms  won  for  bitn 
p^:  vit-  the  battle  of  Cuton-Moor,  he  himfclf  reduced  the 
fab  t^  town  and  ftrong  caftie  of  Shrewibury,  ^hich  were 
"3**  held  by  William  Fkz-Alan  ;  add  finding  that  Us 
ctemen<7  tipon  other  occafions  bad  done  him  so 
»)od,  he  tried  >^hat  ieverity  would  do  upon  this, 
by  puttif^g  to  death  Arnulf  de  Hiding,  tmck  of 
F{T2-Alan,  with  all  the  principal  men  of  the  guri- 
fon  ;  Fitz-Alan  hfmfeif  havitig-  efoaped  his  vettg)^ 
ance  by  flight. 

During  thefe  events  the  queen  had  been  emplby- 
ed  in  befieging  Dover-caftle,  wkh  the  affiftanoeof 
her  own  fubjeifts,  the  people  of  Bouk^e*  who 
brought  a  fleet,  to  block  up  the  harbour,  tod  pre* 
vent  the  entrance  of  any  fuccour  which  the  cta- 
prdfs  might  fend  from  her  territories  in  France : 

an 
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an  enterprize  well  concerted  and;  exjccutiod  wi^h 
vigour!  Yet  the  place  wa^  fo  welli defended; by 
the  valour  of  the  garrilbn,  that  it  could  not  be  ta* 
ken^  till  Robert  de  Ferrers  pricyajj^  upon  the  go- 
.vemor,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  to  furrender 
it^pon  terms.  This  much  aflfeded  the  ea^l  oif 
<SJocefter :  for  the  being  in  pofTefTion  of  that  caf- 
sle  and  port  was  an  advantage  of  grea;  impor- 
lance  XQ  him  and  his  fifter.  One  ftiould  have 
^fapughi^  thatt  when  he  fent;  Ipis  defian,ce  to  the 
kjngs  be  would  immediately  bav^  come  over  to 
Sogland  :  but  it  is  probable  that  he  waited  to  fee 
what  fuccefs  tbe  arms  of  David  would  b^ye  in  the 
north  of  England^  hoping  that  Stephen  would  be 
jforced  to  turn  his  tha(  way,  and  thereby  leave  th^ 
weftern  and  fouthisrn  poafts  nfnore  unguarded,  j^iu 
the  Cpeedy  defeat  of  ibe  Scotch  by  the  northern 
Qiilitia  broke  all  hjs  meaCures,  a.ndcon(lra4nedhim 
lo  remain  a  year  longer  ajbroad. 

Stephen,  however,  was  (o  jremifs  in  purfutng 
the  advantages  he  had  gainedt  that  Qayid.  had 
fivoc  to  recover  from  the  blow  he  had  fi^^ed  ; 
which,  if  it  had  been  followed  by  a  vigorous 
V«r«  might  have  been  dangerous  to  his  kingdom  : 
hot  no  Englilh  army  coming  againft  him»  he  had 
leiiiure  to  recruit  and  ftrengthen  his  owr^  confirm 
tiieir  courage,  heal  their  divifions,  and  .even  put 
them  in  ^  condition  of  ading  offenfively  upon  ihe 
borders.  His  firft  attempt  was  agai\i[ft  W^^^rjfe  Ricijtioft. 
oUltle,  which  he  beficged  for  fome  time  j  but  finjU  '•  ^^^  ^^ 
log  it  would  be  more  eadly  taken  by  famine  than 
by  aflault,  he  changed  the  fiegc  into  a  blockade, 
and  went  from  thence  to  Carlifle,  whereabout 
Michaelmas  he  held  a  great  council,  at  which  re^ 
pmred  to  him  Alberic  biftiop  of  Oftia,  legate  q  la^ 
ten  to  the  two  kings  of  England  and  Scotland. 

As  this  prelate  pafled  through  Durhaoi*    be 

found  there,  confinal  in  the  caftle,  Williana  Cu- 

inin,  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  had  foUow- 

Q^  3  cd 
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eel  his  mafter  into  England,  and  had  been  taken 
prifoncr  in  his  flight  from  Cuton-Moor.  Know- 
ing that  he  was  a  perfon  in  great  favour  with  his 
prince,  and  much  cfteemed  by  his  countrymen, 
he  procured  his  releafe,  and  prefented  him  to  Da- 
vid ;  at  the  fame  time  exhorting  and  imploring 
that  king  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  fo  cruel  a  war, 
out  of  compafTion  to  the  church  and  to  his  own 
fubje£ls.  But  he  could  obtain  no  more  by  this 
mediation  than  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  till  Martin- 
mas following  :  nor  did  that  extend  to  Weark  caf- 
tle,  which  was  foon  afterwards  conftrained  to  ca« 
pitulatefor  want  of  provifions  ;  and,  by  the  com- 
mands of  David,  was  demoliftied.  The  legate 
then  interceded  llrongly  with  the  Galwegian  nobili- 
ty, and  had  influence  enough  to  engage  them  to 
fet  free  and  bring  to  Carlifle,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  above  mentioned  truce,  mofl:  of  the  wo- 
men, whom  they  themfelves,  or  any  of  their  pco- 
^  pie,  had  carried  into  captivity  out  of  the  Englifli 
dominioi\^.  He  likewife  obtained  a  folemn  pro- 
mife,  from  them  and  all  the  refl:  of  the  baroos  of 
Scotland  affembled  there,  that  they  would  abftain, 
for  the  future,  froni  violating  churches,  and  kill- 
ing women  and  children,  or  any  other  pcrfons  who 
fliould  make  no  refiftance.  Having  performed 
thefe  good  offices,  fo  becoming  his  fun^ion,  he  re- 
turned into  England,  and  held  a  legatine  fynod 
Dcccmb.t3,  at  Weftminfter,  fome  canons  of  which  were  very 
lul^itguft.  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  fuch 
M»^>3»7»  as  Stephen  fliould  not  have  permitted  to  be  made, 
^**'  or  even  received  in  his  kingdom,  if  he  had  been 

able  to  conteft  any  point,  at  this  time,  with  the 
pope,  or  had  known  where  it  was  proper  to  make 
a  (land,  and  where  to  give  way.  1  ftiall  fay  more 
upon  this  fubjed  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  confi- 
der  the  enormous  encroachments  of  the  ecclcfiaf- 
tical  power  upon  the  civil,  during  this  reign, 

Tb« 
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The  bi(hop  of  Oftia,  agreeably  to  the  inftruc-  R»«Hagua- 
lioiis  wJaich  he  had  received,  ufed  all  endeavours '*'^*^'^^**' 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland. 
He  found  Stephen  himfelf  and  moft  of  his  coun- 
cil very  averfe  to  it :  for  they  were  elated  with 
vidlury,  and  defirous  of  taking  revenge  upon  Da- 
vid,  for  the  mifchiefs  that  his  army  had  done  in 
this  war,  and  for  his  having  a  fecond  time  ailided 
Matilda,  after  a  peace  fo  lately  aiade  on  terms  ad* 
vaDtageous  to  him  and  his  family.  Nor  did 
they  think  ihey  could  depend  on  any  (lipulations, 
which  be  might  agree  to;  unlefs,  by  weakening 
lum  more,  and  ftriking  a  great  terror  into  his  fub- 
je^ls,  iliey  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  break  his 
engagements.  But  the  queen,  who  dill  retained  a 
tender  affedlion,  both  for  that  monarch,  her  uncle, 
and  prince  Henry,  her  couGn,  paQionately  defired 
to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  her 
hufl>and.  The  legate,  perceiving  that  he  had  her 
on  his  fidet  redoubled  his  inftances;  but  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  England^  ulthout  having 
prevailed.  Neverttielefs,  what  all  his  credit  and 
ikill  in  negotiation  could  not  perform)  the  (Ironger 
influence  of  her  importunities,  and  the  fondjci's 
that  her  hufband  moft  juftly  had  for  htr,  at  lall 
effedted.*  About  the  beginning  of  April,  in  jtlie 
year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  nine,  a  peace  was 
made,  on  thefe  conditions  ;  that  Sre^jhen  i!R>iiU 
grant  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  jn  fici*  to 
Prince  Henry,  except  the  two  towns  of  Newcaftle 
and  of  Bamburgh,  which  he  (hould  retain  in  his 
own  hands  ;  but  the  fall  value  of  the  revenues 
thereof  was  to  be  made  good  to  that  prince,  from 
other  lands  in  the  fouth  of  England.  Such  of  tiiC 
barons  who  belonged  to  that  earldom  as  were 
willing  to  hold  their  Jands  of  him,  were  permit- 
ted and  required  to  do  homage  to  him,  faving  the 
fealty  they  owed  to  Stephen.  But  there  was  an 
iirticle^  that  the  laws  of  Northumberland,  as  they 
d  4  had 
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had  been  fettled  by  King  Henry,  (honld  be  main- 
tained without  any  alteration.     AH  the  fiefs  that 
the  prince  of  Scotland  had  held  under  homage  tq 
England,  before  the  war,  were  likewife  confirm- 
ed to  him  by  the  words  of  this  treaty.     In  return 
for  which,  lie,  and  the  kin^,  his  father,  promifed 
to  continue  in  friendfliip  with  Stephen,  and  be  al- 
ways faithful  to  him,  as  long  as  they  lived.     But, 
to  fecure  their  fidelity,  five  (bns  of  Scotch  earte 
were  given  to  him  a^  hoflages.    The  queen'  of 
England  herfelf  had  taken  a  j'oumey  to  purham, 
in  order  to  negociate  this  peace  with  her  uncle  • 
and  indeed  her  mediation  appears  very  evident!^ 
in  it :  for  it  was  more  favourable  to  David  than  he 
reafonably  could  expedt,  and  none  of  the  counfel* 
lors  of  Stephen  approved  of  it,  if  we  may  believe 
fome  of  the  bcft  contemporary  hiilorisms.     Yet 
ihe  had  much  to  alledge  in  vindication  of  it,  from 
the  circumftances  her  bufband  was  in,  at  this  Junc^ 
ture  of  time. 

Whatever  advantages  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch, 
in  the  preceding  year,  might  have  produced,  if 
vigorously   purfued,   that  fcafon  was  loft :    they 
now  had  recovered  (trength  ;   nor  was  Stephen; 
after  all  thefe  favours  of  fortune,  much  more  able 
to  carry  the  war  into  Scotland  this  year,  than  he 
had  been  the  laft.     The  city  of  Briftol  and  fever al 
other  forts  were  dill  pofleffed  by  Matilda's  adhe- 
rents, who  would  be  fure  to  extend  themfelves  on 
every  fide,  if  they  were  no  longer  reftrained  by 
the  arms  of  the  king.     It  was  alfo  neceilary  for 
him  to  cover  his  cdafts  againfl:  an  invafion,  and 
to  fecure  by  his  own  prefence  the  heart  of  his 
kingdom,  where  any  difturbance  would  be  moft 
dangerous.     The  defire  of  revenge  ought  to  give 
way  in  wife  councils  to  confiderations  of  fafety  ; 
and  nothing  could  fo  much  aflure  to  that  prince 
the  dominion  of  England,  as  a  fettled  peace  and 
iinion  with  Scotland.    He  might  alfo  tear,  that^ 

thd 
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.the  legate  having  (hewn  lb  carneft  a  dtfire  to 
iilake  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns^  the  pope* 
would  be  ofFetided  at  its  being  too  obftinately 
and  har/hly  refufed,  which  to  him  was  an  appre* 
benfion  of  the  greateft  nrionlcnt. 

But  Hill  it  was  hard,  and  fecmcd  to  be  coward- 
ly and  ignominiousv^tei^fo  important  a  vidtory^ 
to  fubmit  tt>  a  treaty,  on  almoft  the  fame  conditi- 
ons, as  had  been  rejefted  before  the  \var.  The 
northern  army,  if  enforced'  by  the  addition  of  * 
few  troops,  would  have  Efficiently  guarded  the 
borders  ajgatnft  a  beaten  enemy,  till  Stephen  (houid 
^nd  himfclf  in  a  better  frtnation  to  make  an  offbi- 
(ive  war  upon  Scotland ;  and  it  was  indifputably 
more  becoming  a  prince,  who  profeflfed  any  con- 
ftancy  or  greatnels  of  mind,  to  let  things  conti- 
nue a  (hoTt  time  }n  that  ftate,  than  come  into  at 
diihohourable,  or,  at  the  beft^  an  iji^orbus  ac* 
comfpodation. 

Thefe  reafons,  to  which  the  king  was  by  no 
means  infenfible  in  his  own  temper,  and  which 
fonie  of  his  minifters  ftrongly  urged,  would  have 
prevailed  over  thofe  that  were  alledged  by  the 
queen,  if  his  ^reat  affcftton  for  her  had  not  turn- 
td  the  fcale.  The  condudt  of  David  was  truly 
magnanimous.  He  treated  with  Stephen  as  if  he 
}iad  won  the  battle  he  had  loft,  and  by  that  fpirit 
acquired  a  fuperiority  over  htm,  which  put  it  in 
his  power  almoft  to  prefcribe  the  conditions  of  the 
peace.  But  how  advantageous  fpcver  ir  was  to 
the  Scotch,  Matilda  and  her  party  were  facrificcd 
by  it ;  and  if  Stephen  had  known  how  to  improve 
the  advantage  it  gave  him  in  England,  he  would 
have  had  no  great  reafon  to  be  dilTatisfied  with  his 
queen  for  having  been  the  mediatrcfs  ;  efpccially, 
ais  his  honour  was  in  fome  mcafure  faved,  by  its 
being  fuppofed  that  he  had  granted  it  only'to  her 
interceflion. 

As 
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As  fcx>n  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  the  new  earl 
of  Northumberland  went  to  Nottinghanit  and 
there  paid  his  homage  to  Stephen :  nor  did  he 
barely  perfom  the  ceremony  of  a  vaflaJ^  but  at- 
tended him  afterwards  to  the  fiege  of  Ludlow, 
and  behaved  himfelf  very  bravely.  In  one  of  the 
attacks,  approaching  too  near  the  wall,  he  was 
pulled  from  his  horfe  by  an  iron  hook,  and  would 
have  been  taken,  if  he  had  not  been  inftantly 
refcued  by  the  king  himfelf,  who  difengaged  him 
with  great  hazard  to  his  own  perfon.  This  mufl: 
nl!"  *  have  very  much  endeared  them  to  each  other  ; 
and  at  their  return  from  the  fiege,  which  Stephen 
was  foon  afterwards  obliged  to  raife,  a  lady  of  his 
court,  who  was  fiftcr  to  William  earl  of  Warren 
and  Surrey,  added  another  attachment,  to  bind 
the  afFe(Stions  of  Henry  to  England,  and  to  the 
party  of  Stephen,  in  which  her  family  was  cn- 
Jcmitic.  g^g^d-  That  young  prince  fell  in  love  with  her  i 
•  c  37.  and  married  her,  with  the  confentof  the  king,  his 
Vital,  father.  She  came  indeed  of  fuch  noble  blood, 
p.8o5.  that  the  match  was  hardly  unequal :  for  her  father 
was  related  to  the  Norman  kings  of  England,  and 
her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great, 
earl  of  Vermandois,  and  feco  id  brother  to  Philip 
the  Firft,  king  of  France.  That  lady,  before  her 
marrrage  with  the  late  earl  of  Warren,  had  been 
wife  to  Robert  earl  of  Meulant,  the  principal  mi- 
nifter  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  and  brought  him 
three  fons  ;  of  whom  the  two  eldeft,  having  fuc- 
cceded  to  their  father  in  his  earldoms  of  Leicefter 
and  Meulant,  were  in  great  favour  with  Stephen; 
as  was  likewife  the  young  earl  of  Warren  and  Sur.- 
rey,  her  fon  by  her  fecond  hufband.  Thus  all 
things  contributed  to  eftablifh  a  firm  peace  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  and  to  crufh  the  hopes  of 
M  uilda,  who  faw  herfelf  again  abandoned  and  fa- 
(  ... d  by  that  power,  in  which  (he  had  put  her 
1  t  lil  truft.     Stephen,  no  doubt,  might  eafily  have 

fubdued 
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fiibdued  the  feeble  remiiins  of  her  party  in  Eng- 
land, if  he  had  not  given  new  life  to  it,  by  an 
unfeafonable  quarrel  with  the  church,  which  had 
been  his  greateft  fupport,  and  which  he  ought  to 
have  kept  attached  to  his  intereft,  till  he  had  en- 
tirely pacified  and  reconciled  to  himfelf  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom.  This  diflenfion  took  its  rife 
from  the  follo>»ing  caufe. 

The  bifliop  of  Salifbury  had  extorted  from  the  Ctft.  stepii. 
crown  fuch  immoderate  favours,  and  ufed  ^hem^lJi^iV. 
with  fuch  arrogance,  as  drew  a  heavy  load  of  en-  ord.vit/et 
vy  upon  him  from  all  the  hobiliiy,  and  excited  the  ""«?!*'* 
jealoufy  of  his  fovereign  himfelf.     The  higheft  of-  >«39-  wen- 
fices  of  judicature  and  government,  thofc  of  grand  ^"f^^'' 
jufticiary,  chancellor,   and   treaftirer  of  England,  Miimft- 
were  all  cngrofled  by  him  and  his  family.     Nor  {!* ?; " o'i,'* 
was  he  contented  with  this  vaft  extent  of  civil  »03»  ^04. 
power,  but  fought  to  acquire  a  military  ftrength, 
ftill  more  invidious,  and  moreinconfiftent  with  his 
fpiritual  charadler.     Befides  adding  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  caftle  of  Sarum,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  King  Henry,  hfc  built  three  others  at 
Sherburn,  at  the  Devifcs,  and  at  Malmftury,  du- 
ring this  reign,  with  fuch  an  extraordinary  ftrength 
and  munificence,  as  feemed  to  fliew,  not  only  an 
opulence,  but  thoughts,  and  views,  too  great  for 
a  fubjedl.     In  emulation  of  him,  and  (as 'it  ap- 
peared) in  confederacy  with  him,  the  bifhop  of 
Lincoln.,  his  nephew,  had  alfo  built  a  ftrong  caftle 
at  Newark,  and  another  at  Sleford.     Stephen,  who 
was  of  a  nature  prone  to  fufpicion,  took  umbrage 
at  this :  and  he  had  many  about  him,  particularly 
the  earl  of  Meulant,  his  principal  counfellor,  who 
accufed  both  thcfe  prelates  of  treafonable  intenti- 
ons,  as  if  ihcy   had  a  fecret  purpofe  to  ddiver 
thefe  forts,  which  they   had  ereded  at  fo  vaft  an 
expence,    into  the  hands  of  the   emprefs*     The 
charge  was  fupported,  not  by  any  direft  or  pofi- 
tivc  evidence,  but  by  jealous  furmifes,  or  com- 
mon 
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mon  fame  :  one  h&.  alone,  which  could  oven  be 
deemed  a  prefumpttve  prooF,  being  alled^ed  in  con« 
firmation  of  it,  viz.  that  the  bi(hop  oi  Salifbury 
hadrefufed  to  permit  the  lord  Roger  de  Mortimer, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  king's  horfe,  who  were 
in  great  fear  of  a  fuperior  party  from  Briftol,  to 
lodge  a  night  in  hiscaftleof  MaUnibury.     That 
prelate's  black  ingratitude  to  his  late  mailer  made 
any  diftruft  of  him  appear  not  ill  founded.     Yet 
it  was  very  improbable,  that  he  IhouU  have  ade* 
fire  to  return  to  Matilda,  whom  he  had  offended 
fo  highly,  and  knew  to  be  of  a  temper  not  inclined 
to  forgive.    Perhq>s  thofc  who  accafed  him  were 
not  fo  convinced  of  his  guilt,  as  impatient  of  his 
power.     He  might  alfo  lufTer  from  that,  which  is 
frequently  the  word  offence  in  a  court,  the  having 
conferred  on  his  fovereign  too  great  obligations, 
and  (eeming  to  know  it  too  well.    Nor  was  his 
wealth  a  fmall  temptation  to  the  prodigal  king, 
who  had  fpent  all  that  the  frugality  of  his  prede^ 
cefTor  bad  faved,  and  could  find  no  means  to  re- 
plenifli  his  empty  exchequer,  but  by  the  fpoils  q£ 
a  minifter  who  had  immoderately  enrichcKl  him*' 
fclf  and  his  family  in  the  fervicc  of  the  crown. 
Neverthelefs  it  was  a  moil  arduous  and  dangerous 
matter,  confidering  the  ferment  the  nation  was  in, 
and  tlie  privileges  of  the  church,  which  would  be 
certainly  pleaded  in  this  affair,  to  attack  a  prelate 
more  (irongly  fccured  by  thofe  privileges,  than 
by  all  the  forts  he  had  built,  upon  ioqfe  prefumpr 
tions  alone-     From  a  juft  fenfe  of  this  difficulty, 
Stephen,  for  fome  time,  refilled  the  advice  of  hi^ 
favourites,  and  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations  ; 
but  he  had  not  refolution  enough  to  perfevcre  ii| 
that  prudent  forbearance.     Having  called  a  great 
council  at  Oxford,  he  fummoned  thither  the  biftiop 
of  Salifbury,  with  the  reft  of  the  barons.     That 
prelate  obeyed,    though   moft  unwillingly  ;    hi^ 
mind  foreboding  fonie  evil  to  him  from  it,  cither 
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becaufe  he  was  confcious  of  having  deferved  the 
king's  difpleafure,  or  becaufe,  from  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  courts,  he  apprehended  that  his  inno- 
cence would  not  fecure  him.    He  had,  for  fonne 
time,  but  rarely  attended  his  mailer  or  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  with  fuch  a  num- 
J>er  of  armed  men  in  his  train,  that  he  fircmed  to 
come  rather  to  brave  than  to  fervc  him,  and  more  v.auaom 
-particularly  upon  the  prcfent  occafion.     His  nc- *jJJ;"'^"" 
phews,  the  bilbops  of  Ely  and  of  Lincoln,  follow- 
ed his  example  in  this  oftentation,  and  came  to 
Oxford  with  military  retinues,  fufficieiu  to  havie 
raifed  a  jealoufy  in  the  king,  though  he  had  enter- 
tained none  before.     But  this  which  they  intended 
for  their  fecurity,  or  polTibiy  for  a  vain  parade  of 
their  ftrength,  brought  on  their  dieftruAion.    For 
a  quarrel  arifmg  between  fomeof  their  Servants, 
and  thofe  of  Alan  earl  of  Richmond,  oboMt  their 
lodgings,  a  tumult  enfaed,  in  which  Ibme  blood 
was  (bed  on  both  fides,  c»ie  knight  wais  killed*  and 
the    earl's    nephew   was  dangeroufly  .wounded. 
Who  were  the  aggreflbrsiis  not  clear.;  .but  the  re- 
tainers., of  the  two  bilhops  having  gained  the  ad- 
vantage^ they  made  an  aflault  on  the  fcrvantsof 
Hefveyde  Levins,  another  ndbleman  of  the  firfl: 
rank,  who  was  particularly  under  Stephenfsim- 
mediate  prote^^ion,  becaufe,  to  pay   his  xefpedts 
to  that  {[>rince,  he  had  come  over  from  Bvetagpc 
into  .England,  which  he  had  refufed  to  kiag  Hen- 
ry, tho^h  dfteJti  invited.     Some  authors  fay  that 
the  cauie  of  this  riot  was  purely  accidental ;  but 
Others  fuppofe  that  it  was  ftirred  up  by  the  arti- 
fice and  lecret  infligations  of    Waleran  earl  >of 
Meulanjt,  who  fought  an  occaiion  of  drawing  tlie 
bifhops  into  (pme  mifdemeanor,  whidi  might  be 
a  pretence  to  jullify  Stephen  in  feizing  their  caf- 
tles.     Whether  it  ihapp^ned.by  accident  or  con- 
trivance, be  and  his  brother,  the  earl,  of  Leicef- 
ter,  afllftcd  by  other  temporal  barons  there  pre- 
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ient,  foon  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  ufmg  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king's  name  arreted  the  bifhops  of  Sar 
lifbury  and  Lincoln,  the  firft,  in  the  chamber 
where  the  great  council  aiTembled,  the  other,  in 
the  private  houfe,  or  inn,  where  he  lodged  :  but 
the  bilhop  of  Ely,  who  was  then  in  a  lodging  out 
of  the  town,  hearing  what  had  happened,  imme- 
diately fled,  got  into  the  caftle  of  the  Devifes, 
which  belonged  to  his  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  and  determined  to  maintain  it  againft  the 
king.  If  he  had  fled  to  his  bifhoprick,  and  taken 
afylum  in  his  cathedral,  he  would  have  embarraf- 
fcd  him  more.  Stephen  thereupon  fent  William 
of  Ipres,  with  fome  of  his  mercenaries,  to  lay 
fiege  to  the  caftle,  and  prefently  afterwards  fol- 
lowed him  thither  himfelt.  When  he  fet  out  on 
this  enterprize,  he  left  the  biftiop  of  Lincoln  in 
prifon  at  Oxford,  but  carried  along  with  him  the 
biftiop  of  Salifbury,  and  his  fon,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, under  ftrid  cuftody  ;  fwearing  to  the  firft, 
that  he  fhould  remain  without  food,  till  his  ne- 
phew, the  biftiop  of  Ely,  furrendered  the  caftle; 
and  ordering  the  other  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
before  the  gate,  if  it  was  not  opened  to  him  at 
the  end  of  three  days.  Ordeiicus  Vitalis  relates, 
that  the  chancellor's  mother,  being  in  the  caftle, 
and  having  the  cuftody  of  the  principal  tower,  de- 
livered it  up,  to  favc  the  life  of  her  fon,  againft 
the  will  of  the  biftiop  of  Ely,  who  paid  no  regard 
to  the  king's  threats  or  \m  uncle's  entreaties :  but 
others  fay  that  the  biftiop  was  brought* to  capitu- 
late by  the  great  danger  in  which  he  faw  his  rela- 
tions. Certain  it  is  that  this  fortrefs,  actountedat 
that  time  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  Europe,  was 
yielded'  to  Stephen  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  had 
fixed  5  the  three  others,  which  belonged  to  the 
biftiop  of  Salifl)ury,  having  been  alfo  lurrendered 
to  him  in  the  fame  manner.  Nor  did  the  bMhop  of 
Lincoln  regain  his  liberty  on  eafier  terms  :  for  he 
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likcwife  was  brought  before  the  gates  of  the  caf- 
tles  of  Sleford  and  Newark*  and  threatened  to  be 
famiflied,  if  they  were  not  opened  to  the  king 
without  delay  :  which  was  accordingly  done ;  yet 
not  without  difficulty  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
by  whom  they  were  garrifoned,  and  whofe  reluc- 
tance to  furrender  them  his  prayers  and  tears 
could  hardly  overcome.  Stephen  being  thus  pof*- 
fefled  of  the  fortreffes  he  fo  much  defired,  and 
finding  in  two  of  them  a  great  treafure  hoarded 
up  by  the  biftiop  of  Salifbury,  he  feized  that  alfo 
as  a  lawful  prize,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  ufe. 
But,  though  his  finances  much  wanted  (uch  a  fup- 
ply,  he  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  of  the  part 
which  the  impetuofity  of  his  tentper,  and  the 
counfels  of  favourites,  whofe  paiTions  and  interefts 
governed  their  opinions  more  than  his  honour  or 
fervice,  had  made  him  take.  The  riot  at  Oxford 
was  indeed  a  very  high  mifdemeanor,  which 
greatly  offended  the  royal  majefty  and  the  peace 
of  the  realm  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  two 
bifhops,  and  much  lefs  the  chancellor,  had  any 
hand  in  it,  either  as  adtors,  or  inftigators  ;  and  it 
was  very  unjuft  to  impute  to  them  the  crime  of 
their  fervants.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  pro- 
per to  bring  them  to  a  trial,  if^  there  was  any  le- 
gal evidence  of  their  being  concerned  in  it :  but, 
without  any  procefs,  or  form  of  law,  to  arref^ 
imprifon,  and  treat  with  fuch  cruelty,  and  fo 
much  indignity,  men  of  fuch  rank  in  the  church 
and  ftate,  principal  minifters,  prelates,  and  p^rs 
of  the  realm,  might  reafonably  incenfe,  not  only 
the  clergy  but  the  whole  nation,  as  overturning 
all  liberty,  and  fubverting  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land.  A  grievous  aggravation  of  it  was 
the  time  and  the  place  in  which  it  was  perpetrated, 
at  a  parliamentary  meeting,  to  which  they  were 
called  by  the  king's  fummons,  under  the  ^ard 
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of  the  loyal  faith  and  the  moft  facred  ri^s  of  the 
liation :  there  to  be  fdzed^  one  of  them  in  the  fane- 
tuary  of .  the  ipalace  itfelf,   in  the  very  chamber 
wherein  the  great  council  affembled ;.  and  then,  un- 
heard, uncondemned,  to  be  menaced  with  (hameful 
and  cruel  deaths,  adhially  kept  from  food  ibme 
days,  and  at  lail  robbed  of  dieir  property,  was 
ilfage  unknown  before  to  the  hanms  of  England, 
even  under  the  defpotifin  of  William  the  Qmqueior! 
And  what  could  the  refl  of  the  kin^s  fubjefts  ex- 
pe&.  from  him,  when  they  faw  him  proceed  (b 
harihly,;  and  with  fo  little  regard  to  the  nrft  princi- 
ples of  juftice  and  freedom,   againft  the;  family 
and  perfon  of  that  very  man,  to  whom,  in  £ame 
mcafure,  he  oWed  the  crown  he  wore  ?  Indeed  dus 
method  of  forcing  their  cafUes  out  of  :iiie  hands  of 
his.barons  was  one  of  his  favourite  meaduies,  wfaidi 
he  had  recourfe  to  upon  every  difficulty,  makix^  no' 
icmple  to  violate  die  fafety  of  his  coun,  die  hcxiour 
of  the  crown,  and  the  liberty  of  the  peqple,  when- 
ever he  doubted  the  fidelity  of  a  vaflal,  or  defired 
to  get  poifeffion  of  any  flrong  place.     Thvs»  while 
he  fuffered  his  laws,  and  the  legal  authoriw  of  hi^ 
government,  to  be  continually  infulted,  he  ftretched 
.his  prerogative  beyond  all  bounds,  and  hurt  himfelf 
jequally  by  weak  complaifance  and  tyrannical  z&s  of 
power.     Yet  fo  long  as  he  continued  to  .&vour  the 
church,  he  kept  a  ftrength  in  the  clergy,  wludi  de- 
terred, his  other  fubjefts,  however  difcontented,  from 
revolting  againfl  him :  but,  by  attacking  thdt  pri- 
vileges, and  incurring  their  enmity,  he  (hook  the 
foundations,  ujpon.  which  he  himfelf  had  fixed  his 
Maimfb.      throne.    Their  refentments  on  this  occafion  were 
ii!f  103'/*  carried  fo  high,  that  Jiis  own  brother,  the  bdhw of 
104I     '   .  Winchefter,  thought  it  advifeable  to  take  up-didr 
caufe.     He  publickly  and  loudly  proteiled  .zauxA 
this  a£t  of  the  king ;  he  frequently  e3dK>rted  him  to 
make  reftitution  and  fati^dtion ;  wl^ch  beang  de- 
.  Died,  he  convened  a  fjTiod  at  Winchdier,  as  the 
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pope's  legate,  and  cited  Stephen  himfelf  to  appear 
before  him  there  and  anfwcr  for  his  condudl.  This 
was  fuch  an  affront  to  the  majefty  of  the  crown  as 
would  have  roufed  the  moft  abjedt  fpirit ;  yet,  in- 
ftead  of  refenting  and  punidiing  it,  Stephen  allow-^ 
ed  himfelf  to  be  fubjcft  to  that  jurifdidion,  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  permitted  his  brother  to  ex^ 
crcife  over  the  loweft  man  in  his  kingdom.  He 
did  not  indeed  appear  in  perfon ;  but  he  fufFered  *" 

the  fynod  to  meet,  and  fent  (bme  of  his  minifters 
to  plead  for  him  before  them. 

If  the  two  injured  bifhops  had  complained  of  the 
king's  proceedings,  and  demanded  redrefs  in  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  the  utmoft  attention 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  them  :  but  for  a  fub^ 
jcdt  of  England,  afting  by  an  authority  derived 
from  the  pope,  to  make  himfelf  and  the  clergy 
ju(%es  over  their  fovereign,  in  their  own  caufe,  was 
as  great  an  offence  againft  the  royal  dignity,  as 
what  he  had  done  was  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of 
the  nation  and  the  privileges  of  the  peerage.  One 
is  no  le(s  aftonifhed  at  the  boldnefs  of  that  pre- 
late's prefumption,  than  at  the  tamenefs  of  Stephen^ 
in  fubmitting  fo  far  to  it,  after  the  fpirit  with  which 
be  had  fet  out  in  this  affair.  It  would  have  cod: 
him  no  more  to  have  diffolved  this  legatine  coun*- 
cil,  or  at  leaft  to  have  forbidden  them  to  meddle 
with  any  points  concerning  his  government,  than  • 
to  commit  the  adts  of  violence  he  had  been  guilty 
of,  againft  the  bifhops  of  Salilbury  and  Lincoln. 
But  in  his  whole  condudt  we  may  obferve  the  fame 
levity  :  he  wanted  no  courage  to  begin  the  moft 
hazardous  and  ra(h  undertakings,  but  had  not  con* 
ftancy  enough  to  go  thorough  with  them,  when  he 
was  engaged.  His  brother  knew  this,  and  there- 
fore took  a  refoluiion  to  put  himfelf  now  at  the 
head  of  that  party,  which  he  forefaw  would  in  the 
end  be  the  ftrongeft.  He  had  al(b  fecret  difcon- 
tents,  which  impelled  him  to  a£t  againft  a  courts 
Vo  L.  L  R  in 
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in  which  he  did  not  enjoy  that  fupreme  degree  of 
favour  and  power,  he  thought  be  had  every  way  a 
right  to  expert.  Others  were  mure  confulted  than 
he  :  an  offence  that  he  would  not  have  pardoned, 
either  in  them,  or  the  king,  though  he  had  not  had 
fo  much  reafon,  as  they  really  gave  him,  to  difap- 
provc  of  their  mea(ures.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  had  alked  for 
that  lee,  and  had  met  with  a  refufal.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  he  felt  refentment  at  fuch  a  difappoint- 
ment.  After  having  procured  the  crown  for  Ste- 
phen, he  might  reafonably  demand  that  dignity 
from  him  ;  and  it  was  very  imprudent  in  his  bro- 
ther to  deny  him  the  object  of  his  ambition,  at  a 
time  when  he  wanted  his  friendfliip,  and  knew  that 
he  was  a  man  whom  no  tie  but  his  intereft  couU 
ever  (ecure.  That  imprudence  was  doubled  in 
fuffering  him  now  to  exercife  the  legatine  power 
in  England,  which  had  before  been  granted  only  to 
the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  this  pre- 
late had  firft  obtained  during  a  vacancy  in  that  fee. 
It  would  have  been,  in  this  conjun£ture»  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  Stephen,  if  he  had  availed  himfclf  of 
the  archbifhop's  difcontent  on  this  ful^edt,  and 
feemed  to  favour  his  claim  to  that  commiflion^ 
which,  without  offence  to  the  pope,  would  have 
produced  for  fome  time  an  entire  fufpenfion  of  any 
legatine  authority  in  the  realm,  till  he  could  be  fure 
that  the  legate  would  be  fubfervient  to  his  interefts, 
or  at  leaft  not  his  enemy.  Thus  he  might  with 
lefs  difficulty  have  got  rid  of  this  council,  and  have 
kept  his  brother,  for  the  future,  more  under  con- 
troul.  But  he  both  negledted  to  preferve  (b  im- 
portant a  friend,  whofe  afliflance  would  have  made 
him  matter  of  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  and  to  reftrain 
his  power,  when  he  found  it  was  become  hoftile  to 
him,  by  proper  checks.  Which  miftake  was  of 
fuch  confequence,  that  it  almoft  coft  him  his  crown. 

The 
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The  bifliop  opened  the  council  by  producing  his  a.d.  113^ 
legatine  commiilion  from  Ronne,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  renewed  to  him  fome  months  be- 
fore (that  is,  from  the  time  the  bifliop  of  Oftia 
was  recalled)  but  he  had  not  chofen  to  make  ufe 
of  it  till  this  occafioii.  He  then  fct  forth,  in  the 
moft  tragical  terms,  his  brother's  offence  againft 
the  church,  declaring,  that,  rather  than  the  epifco- 
pal  dignity  fliould  be  fo  trampled  upon,  there  was 
no  evil  which  he  would  not  be  willing  to  endure. 
He  (aid,  he  had  frequently  admoniflied  the  king  to 
repent  of  his  fm  and  make  fatisfa£tion  for  it ;  and 
had  brought  him  at  lad  not  to  forbid  the  calling  of 
this  council.  He  therefore  exhorted  the  archbi- 
(hop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  there  prefent,  and 
the  reft  of  the  fynod,  to  confult  together,  and  de- 
termine what  ought  to  be  done;  affuring  them,  . 
that  neither  out  of  regard  to  his  brother,  nor  from 
any  lofs  of  his  fortune,  or  danger  of  his  life,  would 
he  fail  to  execute  what  they  ftiould  decree. 

The  earls,  who  were  fent  to  the  council  ds  the 
king's  advocates,  being  admitted,  they  afked  why 
he  was  cited  :  to  which  the  legate  replied,  that,  as 
he  was  fubjeft  to  the  religion  of  Chrift,  he  ought 
not  to  refent  his  being  called  by  Chrift's  minifters, 
to  make  fatisfatflion  for  fuch  an  enormity  as  had 
not  been  feen  in  that  age :  that  to  put  bifliops  in 
pri(bn  and  drip  them  of  their  pofleffions  was  an  aA 
only  known  to  times  of  paganifm  :  that  if  he  would 
deign  to  take  advice  from  him,  it  ftiould  be  fuch  as 
neither  the  fee  of  Rome,  nor  the  counfellors  of  the 
king  of  France,  nor  their  own  brother,  the  earl  of 
Blois,  who  was  fo  wife  and  religious  a  man,  fliould 
have  any  caufe  to  blame :  and  that  nothing,  at 
prefent,  could  be  more  requifite  for  him,  than  either 
to  lay  before  the  council  his  reafons  for  what  he 
had  done,  or  humbly  fubmit  himfelf  to  a  canonical 
fentence :  for  he  was  bound  to  refpedt  and  favour, 
the  church,  by  the  affedtion  of  which,  and  not  by 
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arms,  he  had  been  railed  to  the  throne.  The  earls 
upon  this  leFt  the  council,  and  made  their  report  to 
the  king,  who  found  himfelf  much  embarrafled 
Sec  R.  Hi.  what  courfc  to  take.  In  the  legatine  council,  which 
Ge!l.rh"o.  ^^  ^^^  permitted  the  bifhop  of  Oftia  to  hold  at 
f'  i347«  Weftminfter,  a  canon  was  made,  declaring  that 
'^^''  whoever  fhould  kill,  imprifon^  or  hf  vioieni  hands 
upon  afiy  eccUfiafiic^  if  after  three  fummons  he  did 
not  make  fatisfadtion,  (hould  incur  a  (entcnce  of 
excommunication  not  to  be  taken  off  but  by  the 
pope  himfelf,  unlefs  in  an  immediate  danger  of 
death  \  and  if  he  died  impenitent,  his  body  was 
not  to  be  buried.  Excommunication  was  likcwife 
denounced  againft  any  perfon,  who  fliould  violent*^ 
ly  ufurp  the  goods  of,  the  church.  Stephen,  in 
thefe  canons,  to  which  he  had  given  the  force  of 
laws,  might  read  the  fentence  or  his  own  condem- 
nation. He  had,  moreover,  by  his  charter  granted 
at  Oxford,  put  all  ecclefiaftical  perfons  and  goods 
under  the  fule  jurifdidtion  and  power  of  the  bi- 
(hops,  which  feemed  to  preclude  him  from  ever 
trying  this  caufe  in  any  civil  court.  Being  thus 
fadly  entangled,  both  by  the  weaknefs  of  his  for- 
mer conceflions,  and  by  the  imprudence  of  his  late 
condudt,  he  found  no  better  iflue,  than  to  follow 
his  brother's  advice  in  part,  and  give  the  council 
his  reafons  for  the  a£t  he  had  done,  though  he  had 
no  grounds  to  believe  that  they  would  be  admitted 
MAimA.hift«  in  his  juiliBcation.  He  therefore  fent  back  the 
?oIjl  j!  i'i?^'  t^o  ^^rla,  and  with  them  Aubrey  de  Vere,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  biHiop  of 
Salifbury  in  the  office  of  grand  judiciary,  upon  the 
difgrace  of  that  prelate.  To  him  the  king  entrui^ 
ted  his  caufe,  and  he  faid  for  him  all  that  fuch  a 
caufe  would  admit,  charging  the  bifliops  of  Salif- 
bury and  Lincoln  with  fedition  and  trealbn,  but  up- 
on bare  prefumptions  or  allegations  without  proof, 
of  which  an  account  has  before  been  given.  He 
further  pretended  that  they  had  willingly  furren* 

dered 
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dered  their  caftles  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  to 
avoid  being  profecuted  for  the  riot  at  Oxford.  He 
fpoke  of  the  money  taken  from  the  bifliop  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  as  a  much  lefs  fum  than  it  really  was,  and 
alledged  that  it  lawfully  belonged  to  the  king,  as 
having  been  coUeded  in  the  reign  of  his  predecef- 
for  out  of  the  revenues  and  rents  of  the  crown  ; 
affirming  alio  that  this,  as  well  as  the  cailles,  had 
been  voluntarily  yielded,  by  way  of  compofition  for 
the  bi(hop*s  offence :  of  which,  he  faid,  the  king 
could  bring  witnelTes.  He  likewife  pleaded  that 
Stephen  had  arrelled  that  prelate,  not  as  a  bifhop, 
but  as  one  of  his  miniilers,  who  managed  his  bufi- 
nefsy  and  received  wages  from  him.  He  particu- 
larly charged  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  with  having 
excited  the  tui1[iult  at  Oxford  from  an  old  hatred 
againft  the  earl  of  Richmond.  Rnally,  he  deman- 
ded, in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  the  agreement 
made  between  him  and  the  two  bifliops  mould  re- 
I    main  good. 

The  hifliop  of  Lincoln  was  not  prefent  in  the 
I  council ;  but  his  uncle  of  Salifbury  was,  and,  with 
f'  a  fpirit  unbroken  by  his  dilgrace  and  his  fufierings, 
I  denied  the  fads  allerted  by  Aubrey  de  Vcre,  de- 
^  manded  reftitution  of  what  he  had  loft,  and  de* 
clared,  that,  if  juftice  was  refufed  to  him  there,  he 
I  would  feek  it  in  a  higher  courts  meaning  that  of 
[     Rome. 

I  The  legate,  with  an  appearance  of  temper  and 
coolnels,  (aid,  the  two  bifhops  ought  to  have  been 
firft  accufed  of  the  matters  laid  to  their  charge  in 
an  ecclefiaftical  council,  and  an  enquiry  (hould 
there  have  been  made  into  the  truth  of  thofc  fadts* 
jnllead  of  fentence  being  given  and  executed  be- 
fore condemnation.  Wherefore  he  infifted,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  in  pivil  courts,  the  king 
ought  to  reftore  to  them  all  their  pofleflions,  till  the 
i  caufe  was  determined ;  for,  before  that  was  done, 
they  could  not,  without  departing  from  the  rules  of 
R  3  natural 
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natural  jiillice,  be  required  to  plead.     It  was  diffi- 
cult to  deny  the  truth  of  this  propofition  ;  but,  as 
the  king's  minifters  would  not  agree  to  it,  the  coun- 
cil adjourned,  at  his  requeft,  till  the  next  day,  and 
then,  till  a  third,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Rouen,  who,  to  the  furprize  of  his  bre- 
thren, undertook  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  king. 
He  brought  the  difpute  to  a  fhort  iffue.     "  I  will 
**  grant,  faid  he,  that  the  two  bifhops  (hall  have 
**  their  caftles  reftored  to  them,  if  they  can  prove 
"  that  by  the  canons  they  ought  to  have  any  -,  but, 
*'  as  I  am  certain  they  cannot,  I  think  that  for  them 
**  to  defire  what  the  canons  prohibit  would  be  ex- 
"  tremely  indecent ;  and  even  admitting,  that,  by 
**  the  indulgence  and  favour  of  the  crown,  they 
*'  might  be  allowed  to  have  caftles,  yet  in  time  of 
**  danger  they  ought  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
**  the  king,  whofe  duty  iris  to  take  care  of  the 
**  public  peace :    from   whence  it  follows,    that, 
*'  either  way,  their  caufe  mull  be  loft/' 

There  was  more  art  in  this  argument  than  in  all 
that  had  been  ufcd  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.  What  the 
council  faid  to  it  we  are  not  told  :  but  it  may  bc^ 
obferved,  that  it  was  no  vindication,  either  of  the 
imprifonment  of  the  two  bifhops,  or  of  the  violent 
methods  by  which  they  had  been  forced  to  give  up 
their  caftles,  or  of  the  king's  taking  his  money, 
without  judgment  of  law,  from  the  bifhop  of  Sa- 
lift>ury.  The  objedion  drawn  from  the  canons 
was  very  embarrafling :  but  however  contrary  it 
might  be  to  them,  or  indecent  in  itfelf,  for  bilhops 
to  be  builders  or  governors  of  caftles,  they  had  the 
king's  own  licence  to  plead  for  it :  and  though  in 
the  fenfe  of  the  law  all  fortrefles  were  fuppoted  to 
belong  to  the  crown,  it  feemed  a  hardfhip,  and  an 
injuftice,  to  take  away  thofe  which  any  fubjedls  had 
fortified  at  their  own  charge,  without  very  ftrong 
and  apparent  grounds  of  diftruft.  After  the  arch- 
bifliop  had  ended  his  fpeech,  Aubrey  de  Vcrc  laid, 

**  The 
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**  The  king  had  been  informed  that  the  two  bi- 
(hops  had  threatened  to  fend  fome  of  their  bre- 
thren^  with  complaints  againft  him,  to  Rome  ;  but 
that  he  abfolutely  forbad  them  to  do  it :  and  if  any 
one  of  them  (hould  prefume  to  go  thither,  againft 
his  will  and  the  dignity  of  his  realm,  he  would 
have  him  to  know,  that  he  fhould  find  it  difficult 
to  return."  So  far  was  well,  but  all  the  merit  of 
that  was  loft  by  what  followed.  For  the  fame  mi- 
nifter  notified  to  the  council,  that  Stephen,  feeing 
they  would  do  him  no  juftice,  appealed  againft 
them  to  Rome.  Such  an  appeal  was  a  fatal  wound 
to  the  royal  authority.  Indeed  his  whole  condudt 
in  this  unhappy  affair  was  a  continued  feries  of  er- 
rors and  faults.  He  offended  the  pope,  he  offended 
the  Englifh  clergy,  who  were  his  beft  friends,  by 
an  unfeafonable  attack  on  their  privileges ;  and  yet, 
in  the  procefs  of  that  violent  a£t,  he  more  than 
everdebafed  his  own  dignity,  by  mean  and  un- 
kingly  condefcenfions  to  both.  A  virtuous  prince 
would  have  rclpedted  thofe  privileges  which  he  had 
fworn  to  maintain  ;  a  prudent  one  would  have  found 
a  more  proper  time  for  this  quarrel,  and  lefs  odious 
meafures  to  fupport  it ;  a  rcfolute  one,  after  having 
drawn  the  fword,  would  have  decided  by  that  a 
difpute  of  this  nature,  in  which  that  alone  could 
render  him  fuccefsful.  Stephen  neither  preferved 
the  affeftion  of  his  clergy,  nor  humbled  their  in(o- 
lence :  he  did  enough  to  make  them  his  enemies, 
but  not  enough  to  make  them  his  fubjedh. 

When  the  legate  heard  that  his  brother  appealed 
to  the  pope,  he  found  it  neceflfary  to  break  up  the 
council.  They  were  afraid  to  proceed  further 
againft  that  prince,  after  he  had  fubmitted  his  caufe 
to  Rome,  efpecially,  as  fome  of  his  nobles  and  fol- 
diers  began  to  threaten,  both  by  their  words  and 
their  adtions,  to  revenge  any  indignity  which  fhouW 
be  offered  to  their  fovereign.  Nor  was  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter  himfelf  unwilling  to  ftop,  having 

R  4  done 
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done  all  that  he  wifhed  for  his  own  advantage.     He 
had  fignaliztd  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  railed 
his  credit  with  the  clergy  of  England  tothehigheft 
degree,  by  a  [spearing  their  champion  agginft  his 
brr ^rher.     And,  probably,  in  his  heart  he  was  not 
rr.j^di  difplcafcd,  that  the  bilhop  of  Salilbury,  who 
had  been  his  rival  in  wealth  and  power,  fhould  be 
ieft,  for  the  future,  in  a  ilate  of  humiliation.  That 
prelate  therefore  and  the  biftiop  of  Lincoln  were 
obliged  to  remain  without  any  fatisfa£\ion  for  what 
they  had  loft.     But  Stephen  had  certainly  no  caufe 
^  o.  1139.  to  rejoice  in  what  he  had  gained.     The  difcontent 
of  the  clergy  upon  that  account  was  fo  great,  and 
their  complaints  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the  body 
of  the  people,  that  prefently  afterwards,  the  Em- 
Miimft.hift.  prefs  Matilda,  who  had  waited  almoft  four  years 
rnn.'l'i'jy"*'  ^^^^e  the  death  of  her  father,  without  daring  to  vcn- 
Gcft.  i.tcph.  turc  her  perfon  in  England,  and  whom  the  defeat 
?.d  952?^^^'  of  the  Scotch,  with  the  lofs  of  Dover  and  the  im- 
ord.  Vital,  portant  towns  of  Shrewfbury,  and  Hereford,  had 
chron.*  **"'  reduced,  a  little  before,  to  the  brink  of  defpair, 
N  >rm.Hun-  thought  her  party  fo  ftrengthened,  and  conceived 
Gci4.  *'      fuch  hopes  of  a  much  greater  defection  from  Ste- 
cii  on.  fub  phen,  as  to  refolve  to  come  over  and  put  herfelf  at 
W'0. 1139.   ^j^g  j^^^j  ^f  j^gj.  friends.     That  (he  and  the  earl  of 
Glocefter  entirely  depended  upon  the  internal  ftatc 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  difpofiiions  they  expected 
to  find  in  their  favour,  appears  very  plainly,  from 
the  fmall  force  they  brought  with  them,  which  was 
no  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  knights.     The 
Englirti  coafts  being  guarded  by  Stephen's  fleets, 
panicularly,  by  that  which  he  had  drawn  from 
B^julogne,  and  Matilda  having  none  that  was  ftrong 
enough  to  fight  wi.h  them,  it  would  have  beep 
difficult  to  fecure   a  great  embarkation;    which, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  chief  reafon  of  their  bringing 
fo  few  :  but  with  thofe  few  they  could  not  hope  to 
overcome  the  oppofition  they  would  meet  with  in 
England,  if  they  had  not  counted  on  numbers  to 

join 
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join  them  there,  and  on  the  l>enefit  of  a  (ecret  in- 
telligence with  fome  of  the  greateft  about  the  king» 
efpecially  among  the  fpiritiial  lords,  who  did  not 
yet  openly  efpoufe  their  party. 

They  had  fent  over  before  them  Baldwin  de 
Redvers»  earl  of  Devonfhire,  whom  Stephen  had 
compelled  to  fly  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  who, 
having  landed  at  Wareham  with  a  body  of  horfe, 
was  received  into  Corfe-caftle,  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
in  the  ifland.  Stephen  immediately  went  and  be- 
fieged  him  there;  but  he  was  adviied  by  his  coun- 
cil to  defift  from  that  enterprize,  and  apply  all  his 
vigilance  to  guard  the  ports,  at  which  thtry  appre- 
hended that  Matilda  and  her  brother  would  endea- 
vour to  land.  He  did  fo;  but  his  care  was  de- a.  d.  1139. 
ceived  by  an  intrigue  which  he  did  not  fufpe^l. 

Adelais,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  the  Firft, 
though  (he  was  married  again  to  William  de  Albi- 
ncy,  earl  of  Arundel  and  of  Suflex,  retained  fuch 
an  afFedtionate  regard  to  the  memory  of  her  de- 
ceafed  hulband,  that  (he  kept  up  a  fecret  friendship 
with  his  daughter  Matilda,  which  the  earl  of  GIo- 
cefter  now  thought  they  might  avail  themfelves  of,  v.iu«or« 
to  draw  them  out  of  the  difficulties  they  were  under  ^*''"'  '"^*' 
liow  to  land  with  fafety  in  England.     Arundel  caf- 
tie  was  a  part  of  her  dower.     Stephen  had  put  no 
^arrifbn  into  it,  out  of  refpe<f\  to  the  lady  in  whofc 
right  it  was  held ;  nor  did  he  think  of  guarding 
the  coaft  about  it  with  an  army  or  a  fleet,  as  he 
had  no  fufpicion  of  her  correfpondiiig  at  this  time 
with  the  emprefs,  becaufe  he  lived  in  friendlhip 
^ith  her  hulband      A  (ecrct  application  was  there- 
fore made  to  her,  by  the  carl   of  Glocefter  and 
Matilda,  to  receive  them  into  that  caftle-,  which 
flie  confenting  to,  they  came  into  Artindel  haven, 
on  the  laft  day  of  Sepienjber,  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine.     After  a  very  fliort  abode 
in  the  caftle,  the  earl,  attended  only  by  twelve  of 
the  knights  whom  he  had  brought  over  from  Anjou, 

went 
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\«  er.t  from  thence  in  a  dark  night,  and  travelled 
tovkards  Briftol,    by   unfrequented  roads,    palling 
unknown  through  a  country  that  was  more  than 
any  other  devoted  to  the  king.     When  he  was 
ciHiie  about  half  of  his  way  to  that  city,  Brian 
Kitz-comte,  governour,  or  conftable,  of  Walling- 
fcrd  caftle,  met  and  efconed  him,  during  the  reft 
of  his  journey,  with  a  good  body  of  troops.     Thus 
he  arrived  fafe  at  Briftol :  but  it  appeared  no  fmall 
hazard,  to  which  he  expofed  the  perfon  of  Matilda, 
by  leaving  her  thus  fliut  up  in  Arundel  caftle.     Yet 
he  thought  he  might  fecurely  depend  upon  the 
fiiih  of  the  dowager  queen,  and  the  great  ftrength 
of  the  place,  which  the  enemy  could  not  take  with- 
out  a  long  fiege ;  (b  that  he  hoped  to  relieve  it, 
before  his  fitter  (hould  fufFer  any  extreme  inconve- 
riercc,  and  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  all  the  weft 
of  Er^glind,  while  Stephen  was  employed  in  bc- 
liegirg  her  there.    The  projeft  was  that  of  a  great 
rrrln  extraordinary,  but  well  grounded.    And  Ma- 
tildas courage  was  fuch,  that  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve ihe  gave  her  confent  to  it,  with  as  much 
Cvvr^iepoe  as  her  brother  advifed  it. 
V  ••.^.^^t*      InrcI.igtT.oe  being  brought  to  the  king  of  her 
•    •^^  v^  rjL!\i'.r.k:.  he  inttantFy  quitted  Marlborough,  which 
hjr  wus  N::u\::r.5.  and,  with  the  beft  of  his  forces, 
\rr\  exr^:: villi V  came  before  Arundel  cattle,  hoping 
tv^  r.  vi  Vr.<  cirl  of  Glocetter  there  with  the  emprefs. 
R::  V  Srn  he  w  is  informed  that  the  earl  was  gone,  he 
r\:n'.x\i  h:n,  \nth  part  of  his  troops,  leaving  a  fuffi- 
vxr*:  Tv.::r.b<r  to  block  up  the  caftle,  and,  the  puriuit 
hc'"C  ■■.N:'^VN:hiaL  returned  to  the  fiege  and  prefled  it 
\Ni7.^;v;::%*  thinking  with  good  reafon  that  he  ought 
r.*^-\d.c  :.•■■"  h's  principal  objeft,  his  principal  ene- 
!-\  xr.  s:  tVre  enclofed.     But  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
^-\;hi  io^v.ivi  him  to  let  her  go  out  of  the  caftle 
i;v  \x7.  the  cirl  of  Glocefter,  under  a  notion  that 
he  sv.«$;h:  r*vre  eafily  fubdue  them  together,  than 

while 
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while  they  were  feparate.  Stephen  was  fo  weak  as 
to  follow  this  advice,  and  having  firft  given  her 
hoilages,  as  well  as  his  oath,  for  her  fecurity,  fent 
her  under  his  own  fafe  condudt  to  Briftol,  efcorted 
by  his  brother  and  the  earl  of  Meulant,  his  chief 
minifter :  a  thing  hardly  credible,  if  it  were  not 
attefted  by  fo  many  hiftorians,  that  a  king  fhould 
convey  a  princefs,  who  came  to  invade  and  claim 
his  kingdom,  out  of  a  caftle  in  which  he  held  her 
befieged,  to  another  part  of  tlie  country',  where  her 
greateft  ftrength  and  intereft  lay,  fafely  and  peace- 
ably, under  the  guard  of  his  own  troops!  It  was 
indeed  a  ftrange  efFeft  of  that  infatuation,  which 
(bmetimes  feems  to  (hew  itfelf  in  the  condudt  of 
fovereigns,  whom  the  Providence  of  God  intends  to 
chaflife.  For  even  fuppofing  that  it  would  have 
been  neceflary  for  Stephen  to  go,  and  make  head  in 
the  Weft  againft  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  he  might 
have  committed  the  fiege  of  Arundel  caftle,  dur- 
ing his  abfence,  to  William  of  Ipres,  or  at  leaft 
have  blocked  up  the  place  fo  clofely,  by  fea  and 
by  land,  as  to  hinder  Matilda's  efcape,  inftead  of 
Icndine  her  to  head  her  friejids,  difpel  die  anx- 
ieties chey  were  in  for  her  fafety,  and  foment  the 
revolt. 

The  bifliop  of  Winchefter  in  giving  this  counfel 
certainly  afted  perfidioufly  ;  for  he  was  not  capable 
of  fuch  an  error  in  judgment.     It  was  a  publick 
report,  that  he  had  met  the  eail  of  Glocefter  on  his  v.  auaorei 
journey  to  Briftol,  and  held  an  amicable  conference  *='^-"'^"P'»- 
with  him :  but  I  prefume,  he  made  ufe  of  other 
more  fecret  means  of  negociating  with  the  emprefs, 
whom  he  had  invited  by  letters  to  come  into  Eng- 
land, and  with  whom  he  undoubtedly  had  been  long  y.  Maimft. 
in  connexion,  poflibly  from  the  Time  of  his  firft  jl'^f.^os/' 
difcontent  againft  his  brother.     He  faw  that  the  fe^- 10. 
meafures  the  king  purfued  would  in  all  probability 
ocaifion  his  deftnidlion,   and  therefore  defired  to 

fecure 
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;rr  I  rupport  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  fell 

.  .-•  •  :r.     He  did  it  however  fo  artfully,  that  Ste- 

---  •  is  Juped  by  it,  and  bJieved  him  his  friend, 

.    ••^iTS  bv  his  following  his  advice  in  this  inftance ; 

•    5  ver>'  furprifmg,  after  the  fcene  that  had 

^. .     ?  .  'v\i  in  the  council  of  Winchefter.    Matilda^ 

^.     5;  >.  ■^.  tbus,  by  the  afliftance  of  this  prelate 

i  .   .  ,:  i^'.A*  of  Stephen,  delivered  from  her  con- 

-  •'^  ".:::  in  Anindel  caftle,  found  herfelf  millrefs, 

•  i  ^  :Pk  \\:c:i  time,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the 

V  .CvL^iii.     The  earl  of  Glocefter  had  fo  fortified 

.  v\:::v  of  Briftol  as  to  make  it  impregnable.     He 

i  o  piMlciIed  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  which  came 

r.-  '^'^.1  by  his  wife ;  and,  as  his  mother  was  daugh- 

:v;  to  Rhccs  ap  Teudor,  the  lafl:  king  of  South 

\\'.u^,  he  derived  from  the  afFeftion  of  the  Welch 

.    .  :.'  :\T  famiiy  a  great  intereft  there,  which  was  ftill 

;.  wtuiVd  by  his  clofe  union  with  two  of  the  moft 

'.v\\eit\il  loids  in  thofe  parts,  who  were  coufin  ger- 

•    : V. .:::5,  and  ACkd  together,  in  fupport  of  Matilda, 

:\;!:w!v,    Brian   Fitzcomte  and    Milo  Fitz-walter. 

;*    T:x'  fv>i:ncr  of  thefe  pofleffed  the  lord(hipsof  Abcr- 

V.V  :;;»v:-:iY  ;uid  Ovenvent,  in  what  is  now  the  county 

•"^  .*-r'  Mvr:ni')ut!i :  the  latter  enjoyed  the  beft  part  of 

Fi.vknvKkOiire  in  right  of  his  wife,   with  ample 

p^vi;»;iior;S  in  two  of  tlie  Englifli  counties  adjoining 

iv>  WVJ.cs,  Hercfordfhire  and  Glocefterihire,  having 

.i!io  tlic  government  of  the  royal  caftle  of  Glocefter, 

.nd   king  Iicreditary  conftable  of  England.     But 

t^'.o  jvwcr  i^f  this  baron  was  of  lefs  ufe  to  Matilda 

tri.r.i  his  jviional  talents.     Very  few  men  of  thofe 

lir.us  \\crc  comparable  to  him  either  in  council  or 

a:lion.     Rv  Iv.s  adivity,  valour,  and  difcretion,  and 

bN  ilv  aniliiics  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  who  had 

a'.!  the  i;rtMt  qualities  that  are  requifite  in  the  head 

v>t'  a  paVty,  and  all  the  virtues  that  could  be  confift- 

vui:  v.uh  the  unhappy  necelfities  of  that  fituation, 

{\w  cauic  of  the  anprefs  was  fupported :  and  with 

their 
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bdr  help  (he  gained  ftrength,  though  unaflifted  by 
Ery  forei^  powers,  and  without  any  other  means 
f  maintaining  the  war,  than  what  (he  drew  from 
he  war  itfel^  or  from  the  voluntary  aid  of  her 
iriends ;  being  in  (iich  want  of  money,  that  her 
'oty  houfliold  and  table  were  now  kept  at  Milo'g 
xpence,  in  the  caftle  of  Glocefter ;  where,  after  a 
hort  abode  at  Briflol,  fhe  went  to  refide. 

Stephen  exerted  himfelf  with  great  fpirit  and  re- 
idution  in  the  defence  of  his  crown.  He  was  con- 
mually  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  expofing  his  own 
crfon  to  every  danger,  befieging  caftles,  or  march- 
ig  to  the  relief  of  his  friends,  when  any  of  them 
rcre  attacked.  Among  other  exploits,  he  drove 
he  biOiop  of  Ely  out  of  that  ifland,  where  he  had 
kedared  for  the  emprefs,  trufting  to  the  natural 
bength  of  the  place  and  the  fortifications  of  his 
pifix>pal  palace.  The  forcing  of  thefe  was  indeed 
ID  arduous  enterprize:  but  Stephen,  by  a  wellr 
onduAed  affault,  made  himfelf  mafler  both  of  the 
(land  and  caftle ;  the  bifhop  with  difficulty  efcaping 
0  Briftol,  and  leaving  all  his  riches  a  prey  to  the 
onqueror.  His  uncle,  the  bifhop  of  Sali(bury,  had 
lied  very  miferably,  a  little  before,  of  grief  and 
n^r  at  the  lofs  of  his  caftles  and  treafures, 
^hich,  as  fbon  as  he  perceived  that  the  council  of 
^inchefter  could  not  oblige  the  king  to  reftore  diem, 
ad  afia^ted  him  even  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  :  and 
e  had  the  additional  torment  of  feeing  the  laft  re- 
nainder  of  his  wealth,  which  he  had  dcpcfited  in 
lis  cathedral  at  Sarum,  taken  from  tliat  churchy 
/hile  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  delivered  up. 
ie  king,  by  his  canons  themfelves.  Such  was 
lie  end  of  this  ambitious,  crafty,  imgrateful  man^ 
^ho,  having  been  raifed  from  the  duft,  by  the  ex- 
laordinary  favour  of  King  Henry,  hi^  mafter,  to 
le  higheft  fortune  a  fubjedt  could  hope  for,  aban- 
oned  the  daughter  of  his  deccafed  benefactor,  and, 

in 
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in  contempt  of  repeated  oaths,  was  a  principal  in- 
ftrument  of  giving  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
earl  of  Boulogne.  But  Providence  punifhed  him, 
even  by  the  h^ds  of  that  prince  for  v^hom  he  had 
violated  {o  many  duties :  his  own  exorbitant  riches, 
immoderate  greatnefs,  and  infblent  pride,  being  the 
apparent  cauks  of  his  ruin. 

Stephen,  having  thus  replenilhed  his  empty  cof- 
fers, was  enabled  to  encreafe  his  mercenary  forces, 
and  bribe  the  nobility  of  his  party  with  liberal 
gifts,  the  only  bonds  by  which  he  now  preferved 
their  affedions.    Yet  many  foribok  him,  and  others 
remained  in  a  (late  of  fullen  indifference,  waiting 
the  event  of  the  war,  and  fortifying  themfelves  in 
their  own  diftridls.    Even  thofe  who  dill  preferved 
their  fidelity  to  him  were  hardly  his  fubjeAs ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  obtain  from  them  a  mere  external 
form  of  obedience,  by  facrificing  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  crown.     All  the  inconveniences  and 
faults  of  the  feudal  fyilem,  which  had  been  in 
feme  meafure  concealed,  while  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  in  prudent  and  vigorous  hands,  now 
diicovered  themfelves  in  their  full  extent  \  by  end* 
iefs  fub-divifions  of  oppofite  fadtions  even  in  the 
fame  party ;  by  continual  attempts  in  the  greater 
vaflals  to  opprcfs  the  inferior,  or  in  the  inferior  to 
(hake  off  their  fubjeftion  ;  and  by  ftrong  combi- 
nations of  criminals  for  mutual  fupport  againft 
any  coercion  or  chadifement  of  law.    Stephen  had 
not  the  capacity  to  reduce  into  order  all  this  con- 
fufion.     Every  attempt  he  made  to  that  purpo(e 
ferved  only  to  perplex  and  embroil  him  the  more. 
When  he  endeavoured  to  footh  and  conciliate,  he 
hurt  his  affairs  by  an  exceflfive  complaifance :  when 
he  meant  to  exert  the  royal  authority  he  ran  into 
violence  and  abfolute  delpotifm.     His  moft  reafon^ 
able  meafures  were  often  ill-timed  -,  fo  that  they 
either  mifcarried,  or  proved  detrimental  to  him  in 

their 
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their  fuccefs.     The  clergy,  who  before  bad  been 
his   beft  friends,    were  now   his   word  enemies, 
charging  him  with  ingratitude,  impiety,  tyranny, 
and  turning  every  (ermon  they  preached  into  a 
libel  againft  him  and  his  government.    The  bifhops  JS^ft^J^rf* 
indeed  were  not  yet  in  open  rebellion  againft  him  ;  ii.  f.  10$. f 
but  they  complained,  they  caballed,  they  (hewed*®* 
ftrong  marks  of  a  total  alienation  ;  fo  far,  that  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  torty,  when  he  kept 
his  Whitfuntide  feftival  in  the  tower  of  London, 
and  held  a  great  council  there,  according  to  ancient 
cuftom,  he  was  not  attended  in  it  by  one  Englifh  ^ii^^^JJtl 
prelate.     Upon  the  death  of  the  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  had  recommended 
a  nephew  of  his  own  to  that  fee :  but  Stephen, 
either  fufpefling  his  intrigues  with  the  emprefs,  or, 
at  leaft,  being  afraid  of  encreafing  his  power,  pre- 
ferred the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Meulant. 
After  this  publick  and  fenfible  mortification,  he 
left  the  court  with  open  difguft,  and  came  thither 
DO  more  for   fome  time.      Neverthelefs,    r.s  he 
thought  it  ftill  neceflary  to  keep  up  a  form  of  fra- 
ternal affection,  he  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  king  and  Matilda,  about  the  beginning 
of  fummer  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  forty, 
offering  to  mediate  between  them  himfelf.     Ste- 
phen had  caufe  to  diftruft  his  mediation,  but  could 
not  in  decency  rejeft  fuch  a  propofal  from  the 
pope*s  legate  and  his  own  brother,  efpecially  as 
Matilda  did  not  refufe  it.     A  congrefs  was  ap- 
pointed near  Bath,  where  plenipotentiaries  met  on 
both  fides :    on  Matilda's,  the  earl  of  Glocefter, 
and  other  perfons,    whofe  names  I  do  not  find 
mentioned ;  on  Stephen's,  his  queen,  the  archbi- 
(hop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter. 
But  it  was  a  mere  (hew,  to  impofe  upon  the  pub- 
Tick  }  the  quarrel  being  fuch  as  could  not  admit  of 
any  agreement.     Matilda  very  artfully  declared 

her 
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hcrfelf  willing  to  fubmit  her  pretenfions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  knowing  that  the  bilhops 
were  almoft  all  her  friends  5  which  being  Itkewife 
no  I'ecret  to  the  king,  he  would  not  confent  to  their 
partial  arbitration.  Thus  the  congrefs  broke  up, 
without  any  benefit  to  either  party,  except  what 
the  legate  in  concert  with  the  cmprefs  expected 
to  gain  by  it,  th^y  having  made  her  more  a- 
greeable  and  Stephen  more  odious  to  the  cier« 
gy  of  England,  by  the  compliment  (he  bad 
paid  to  them  and  he  had  reje£led.  Yet^  as  the 
nation  was  ready  to  fink  under  the  miieries  it  bore 
from  the  war,  and  the  bi(hop  of  Wichcftcr's  repu- 
tation, abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  rendered  it 
neceflary  for  him  to  feem  to  defire  that  peace 
(hould  be  made,  he  went  over  to  France  in  Sep- 
tember, to  treat  of  it  there  with  his  brotheff  the 
earl  of  Blois,  and  with  the  French  king,  whofe 
mediation  as  Stephen  could  not  well  refufe  (that 
prince  having  lately  married  his  fifter  to  Euftacc 
Stephen's  Ton)  fo  Matilda  came  into  it,  trufling  to 
the  intelligence  flie  had  with  the  biftiop.  About 
the  end  of  November  he  returned  in  England^ 
with  a  prqjeft  of  peace,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  not  mentioned ;  but  they  were  fo  advantageous 
to  the  emprefs,  that  (he  agreed  to  them  without 
any  hefitation.  Stephen,  after  fome  doubt,  re- 
jeded  them  :  upon  which  the  bifliop  immediately 
retired  from  court,  and  profefled  a  refolution  to 
meddle  no  more  in  publick  affairs.  One  may 
conjedlure  that  the  prqjeft  was,  to  give  England  to 
Matilda,  Normandy  to  Stephen,  and  the  earldoms 
of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne  to  Prince  Euilace ;  for 
in  all  probability  no  other  propofal  would  have 
been  at  this  time  received  by  Matilda,  or  refufed 
by  the  king.  The  court  of  France  would  have 
found  their  account  in  the  feparation  of  England 
from  Normandy,  and  the  bifhop  of  Winchcfter 

might 
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might  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope,  that  he  fhould 
more  ab(blutely  govern  that  kingdom  under  Ma« 
tilda^  than  he  could  under  Stephen^  whofe  afTedion 
he  knew  he  had  loft.  But  one  can  hardly  fuppofe 
that  he  had  much  expe£tation  ot  prevailing  upon 
that  prince  to  accept  of  thefe  terms.  He  rather 
pro[A>(ed  to  gain  credit  with  the  clergy  and  peo- 
(rfe,  as  having  impartially  laboured  for  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  leave  his  brother  ac- 
countable for  all  the  calamities  attending  the  war. 
Thcfc  were  greater  than  any  that  England  has  fuf-  J'^f^f^'J^f  "*" 
JFered,in  any  other  period,  betore  or  after  thefe  times.  tttVaprV 
The  whole  realm  was  full  of  caftles,  the  lords 
of  which  having  declared  either  for  the  king  or  the 
emprefs,  or  keeping  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  inde- 
pendance  and  anarchy,  ravaged  and  plundered  the 
country  all  round  about  them,  with  little  diftindtion 
of  friends  from  foes ;  as  moft  of  their  garriibns 
had  no  means  of  fubfiftance^  except  from  thefe 
depredations.  They  tore  the  very  beds  from. the 
farmers  and  hufbandmen ;  and^  not  being  fatisfied^ 
in  the  houfes  of  the  rich^  with  unmercifully  pillag- 
ing all  they  could  Bnd^  they  feized  the  perfons  of 
thofe  they  knew,  or  only  fufpedledi  to  have  any 
referve  of  money  or  effedts  concealed  from  their 
iearch,  and  bearing  them  off  compelled  them  to 
deliver  it  up,  by  all  the  horrid  variety  of  exqui- 
iite  torments  which  the  moft  Ikilful  cruelty  could 
invent,  fuch  as  had  never  been  heard  of  before 
in  this  nation,  and  of  which  the  defcription  it- 
fclf  would  be  painful  to  human  nature.  The 
terror  caufed  by  thefe  outrages  was  Co  univerfal^ 
that  moft  of  the  villages  and  farms  were  deferted ) 
the  lands  were  uncultivated ;  and,  famine  enfuing^ 
multitudes  died  of  hunger.  Commerce  and  in- 
duftry  were  extindt ;  the  merchants  were  ruined  \ 
fome  of  them  left  the  kingdom  ;  others,  who  bc' 
fore  the  troubles  began  had  been  poflefled  of  great 
wealthy  now  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door. 
Vol.  I.  S  The 
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The  feats  of  the  gentry  were  dcftroyed  ;  towns  and 
cities  were  fired  -,  not  even  the  convents  or  churches 
were  fccure  from  rapine  and  facrilege.     The  great 
number  of  foreign  troops,  which  both  the  contend- 
ing parties  now  brought  into  England,  compleated 
its  ruin.     Stephen's  mercenaries,  hardened  to  eve- 
ry crime,  inhuman,  rcmorfelefs,  infefled  and  dc- 
folated  all  parts  of  the  country  that  was  ful^edt  to 
Matilda.     On  the  other  fide,  the  earl  of  Glocefter, 
compelled  by  neceflhy,  called  in,  to  his  aid,  tea 
thoufand  Welch,  rapacious  and  bloody  barbarians, 
whom  he  could  not  reftrain  by  the  curb  of  any  re- 
gular difcipline,  to  which,  in  their  own  country, 
they  had  not  been  accuftomed.     Indeed  his  autho- 
rity was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  times :  for  even  the  city  of  Briftol,  his  head 
quarters,  became,  during  the  courfe  of  thcfe  in- 
teftini  diforders,  a  mere  ftronghold  of  banditti, 
out  of  which  they  continually  made  excurfions  to 
plunder  the  neighbouring  counties,  retumifig  with 
numbers  of  milerable  captives,  whom  they  con- 
ftrained  to  redeem  themfelves  with  all  they  were 
worth,  and  murdered  many  of  them  in  tortures, 
to  extort  from  them  a  confeflion  of  what  they  could 
raife,  or  force  them  to  pay  beyond  their  means. 
In  fhort,  all  the  enormities  that  avarice,  lull,  and 
rage,  unawed  by  government,  could  be  guilty  of, 
in  their  urmoft  exceflcs,  were  committed  alik^  by 
both  parties.     In  this  manner  the  civil  war  had 
continued   more   than  three  years,    without  any 
great  battle  having  been  fought  or  decifive  advan- 
tage obtained  :   but  the  events  of  the  year  ele- 
ven  hundred   and   forty  one    were  very  impor- 
tant. 

Among  the  Englifh  nobility  none  was  more  pow- 
erful, none  of  more  confequence  to  either  of  the 
H.  Hunting,  parties,  than  Ranulph  earl  of  Chefter.     He  had 
Ncubrf'cn   "^^^^'^^  ^  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter  5  but 
brd!vit!ct  notwithftanding  fo  intimate  a  bond  of  alliaacei  he 

Cell.  Reg.  Y^^ 
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bad  hitherto  avoided  to  engage  with  Matilda,  be- s*"^?*^- '^"i^' 
caufe  he  had  received  many  favours  from  Stephen,  ulxmHb!' 
Yet  rhat  monarch  had  been  forced  to  give  him  fome  tii^^^^i^^f- 
caufe  of  di (content.     Tlie  [oM^n  of  Carlifle  and  '^^'  * 
county  of  Cumberland  had  been  granted  to  his  fa- 
ther by  William  theFirft  j  but  hisintereft  in  them 
had  lately  been  facrificed  to  the  peace  made  with 
Scotland,  at  which  he  cxprefled  much  refcntment. 
The  king  fought  to  appeafe  him  by  other  grants  of 
crown  lands  \  and  he  appeared  to  be  fatisfied  with 
thefc  compenfations»    till  from  odier  incidents  a 
new  quarrel  arofe   between   them.      William  de 
ftaumara,    half  brother  of    the  earl,  enjoyed  the 
etrJdom  of  Lincoln  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
Lucia  their  mother-,  who  was  filler  to  Edwin  andA.D.jut, 
Morcar  :  but  Stephen  withheld  from  him  the  caP- 
tle  of  Lincoln  and  kept  it  in  his  own  hands,  as  be* 
longing  to  the  crown.     Nevcrthelefs  the  two  bro- 
f     thers  having  got  into  poflefllon  of  it  by  fraud  and 

furprize,  drove  out  the  garrilbn   placed  there  by  viUmao- 
the    king,    who,      though    grievoufly    offended,  «■«•  ««*i.  "^ 
tbought  it  neceffary  to  feem  to  forgive  it,  and  be-  ^"'"*' 
fore  ne  departed  out  of  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
into  which  he  had  matched  upon  the  news  of  this 
event,  confirmed  the  claim  of  William  de  Rau- 
mait^  and  left  them  both,  not  only  aflured  of  his 
^rdon,  but  even  graced  with  new  dignities  and 
other  marks  of  his  favour.     They  fo  much  confi- 
ded in  thefe  (hews  of  reconciliation,  or  fuppofed  it 
lb  dangerous  for  him   to  break  with  them,  that 
they  kept  the   caftle  ill  provided  againft  a  fiege  ; 
vjrhich  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  obferving,  and  be- 
ing no  friends  to  cither  of  the  earls,  fent  informa*    - 
tion  to  Stephen,  that  he  might,  by  a  fudden  at- 
tack, take  the  caftle  and  the  perfons  of  the  two 
brothers  therein,  without  any  difficulty  :  offering 
to  aflift  him  themfelves  in  this  attempt.  The  king, 
neither  fufficiently  weighing  the  confequences,  nor 
regarding  how  much  his  own  honour  might  be 

S  2  hurt 
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hurt  by  fuch  an  a£l  of  hoftility  done  againft  thofe, 
to  whom,  juft  before,  he  had  given  new  afiurances 
and  pledges  of  friendfliip,  received  the   propofal 
with  joy.     The  greater  part  of  his  forces  was  then 
quartered  at  London,  or  in  the  country  about  that 
city,  where    he  had  intended  to  hold  his  court  at 
the  Chriftmas  feftival   now  approaching.     Thefc 
were  prefently  drawn  together  ;  and  his  barons  ha- 
ving been  fummoned  to  meet  him  at  Lincoln,  on 
a  day  he  appointed,  the  town  was  filled  with  his 
troops,  and  the  caftle  invefted,  amidft  the  folem- 
nity  of  the  Chriftmas  week,  without  regard  to  the 
religious  ceffation  of  arms  ufually  obfcrved  at  that 
time,  and  before  any  intelligence  of  his  defign  had 
been  given  to  the  earls.     As  they  apprehended  no 
danger,  they  had  not  even  fent  away  their  wives, 
whom  they  had  lately  brought  thither*  and  whofe 
prefence   much  aggravated  the  diftrefs  they  were 
in,  at  finding  themfelves  now  befieged  by  Stephen. 
But  the  earl  of  Chefter  efcaped  out  of  tbecaftle  by 
night,  or  (as  fomc  authors  (ay)  at  the  Jnftant  when 
the  king  was  entering  the  town ;  and  got  (afe  into 
Chefhire,  where  he  raifedall  his  vaflfals,  and  even 
drew  to  his  banner  fome  of    the  neighbouring 
Welch.     Yet  not  thinking  this  army  fufficicnt  to 
encounter  with  that  of  Stephen,  he  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Glocefter,  and,  with  ftrong  proteftations 
of  future  fidelity  and  gratitude  to  Matilda,  implo- 
red him  to  join  his  troops  to  thofe  which,  he  had 
colleded,  and  inftantly  march  to  relieve  thecaftle 
of  Lincoln.     The  earl  of   Glocefter,    concerned 
for  the  fafety  of  his  daughter,  and  confidering  it 
as  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  fix  the  two 
brothers  in  the  party   of  the  emprefs,  determined 
mHov.  1.  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  comply  with  this  requeft.   A  good  body 
li.  f.  io5.    of  his  forces  lying  at  Glocefter,  he  marched  them 
Ord"viuif'^"^^^^^*^3^city  i  and,  being  joined  on  the  road  by 
Ocrvafe,  et  thc  earl   of  Chefter  and  his  troops,  advanced  to* 
fi«?fut^ann.  ^^^^^  Lincoln  ;  but  concealed  his  real  defign  under 
»'4t.  other 
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other  pretences,  till  he  had  led  his  army  fofar  into 
the  enemy's  country,  that  the  difficuhy  of  retrea- 
ting made  it  neceffary  for  them  to  feek  their  fafety 
in  the  good  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  For  he  doubt- 
ed their  readinefs  to  engage  in  the  enterprize,  if 
they  had  been  told  on  what  fervice  they  were  to 
go,  before  they  fet  out.  When  they  approached 
nigh  to  Lincoln,  the  cattle  was  juft  on  the  point  of 
furrendering,  having  with  very  great  difficulty 
held  out  fix  weeks,  by  the  valour  of  the  garrifon. 
As  (con  as  ever  the  king  had  intelligence  of  his 
coming,  he  immediately  drew  his  forces  out  of  the 
town,,  and  ranged  them  on  a  plain,  at  a  little  dif- 
tancc  From  it,  in  order  of  battle,  being  no  lefs  de- 
firous  to  fight  than  the  enemy,  whom  he  exceeded 
in  number  (as  fome  of  the  contemporary  wri- 
ters affirm)  or  at  leaft  had  more  knights  and 
men  at  arms,  in  whom,  at  that  time,  the 
greateft  ftrength  of  an  army  was  thought  to 
confift.  Not  far  from  the  ground  where  he 
had  thus  taken  pott,  the  earl  of  Glocefter  was  ftop- 
pecj  in  his  march  by  the  impediment  of  a  ford, 
which  being  flooded  and  fwoln  by  a  fudden  rain 
that  had  fallen  was  become  very  dangerous.  Ne- 
verthelefs  he  refolved  to  pafs  it,  and  executed  that 
rcfolution,  without  any  lofs.  One  author  fays, 
that  Stephen  detached  a  ftrong  body  of  forces, 
both  horfe  and  foot,  to  oppofe  him  in  his  paffage,  v.  ceft. 
and  that  they  were  defeated  :  but,  as  William  of  ^^s-steph. 
Malmlbury,  (who  would  fcarce  have  omitted  a  ^'  ^^*' 
circumftance  which  added  to  the  glory  of  the  earl 
of  Glocefter,  his  patron)  in  defcribing  the  difficul- 
ties he  met  with  on  this  occafion  takes  notice  only 
of  the  depth  of  the  waters,  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  no  oppofition  was  made  by  the  enemy.  . 

The  royal  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  bodies,  f.  '^izJ^il 
That  where  the  king  erefted  his  own  ftandard,  ^*>™J-  ^^• 
and  which  he  commanded  in  perfon,  he  made  very  rafe?Neu/' 
ftrong;  but  formed  it  entirely   of   foot;  having  ^J«;2;„*' 

S    g  dli-ruban.  1141. 
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difmounted  the  bed  of  his  cavalry,  and  placed 
them  there  in  a  compadt  batallion  or  phalanx,, 
which  nnethod  had  been  lately  and  fuccefsfully 
praftifed  by  his  own  generals  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
tonmoor.  He  was  himfclf  on  foot  at  the  head  pf 
them,  having  fent  his  horfe  away  to  fome  diftance; 
as  he  had  alfo  fent  thofe  of  all  the  men  at  arms 
who  were  in  this  divifion.  The  two  other  divifi- 
ons  were  cavalry,  which  he  advanced  on  the  flanks 
before  his  foot.  One  of  thefc  was  led  by  Alan  earl 
of  Dinan  and  of  Richmond,  with  whom  were  join- 
ed the  earls  of  Men  Ian  t,  of  Norfolk,  of  Surrey, 
of  Pembroke,  and  of  Northampton.  The  other 
was  commanded  by  William  of  Ipres,  and  by  the 
pari  of  Yorkfhire  and  Albemarle,  who  had  under 
his  banner  fome  of  thofe  brave  northern  barons^ 
by  whofe  afliftance  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
Scotch.  But  both  thefe  bodies  of  horfe  were 
weak  in  their  numbers  :  for  the  nobles,  who  came 
to  ferveat  the  fiegc  of  Lincoln  caftle,  had  brought 
with  them  few  of  their  vaflals  ;  and  Stephen,  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  his  main  body,  or  center,  had 
very  much  diminilhcd  the  force  of  his  wings. 
When  the  earl  of  Glocefter  came  up,  and  faw  the 
difpofition  made  by  the  king,  he  likewife  formed 
his  order  of  battle  in  three  divifions.  One  was  en- 
tirely compofed  of  thofe  barons  and  knights  whom 
Stephen  had  deprived  of  their  honours  and  lands  : 
a  remarkable  indanceof  the  unhappy  (late  of  thofe 
times !  By  whom  they  were  commanded  we  are 
not  told ;  but  among  them  were  fevcral  carls ;  and 
they  made  a  mod  formidable  body  of  cavalry, 
all  breathing  revenge,  and  determined  either  to 
die,  or  regain  their  former  pofleiTions,  that  day. 
Another  divifion  was  led  by  the  earl  of  Chefter, 
confiding  of  forces  exercifed  in  continual  wars 
with  the  Welch,  of  which  part  were  horfe  and 
part  foot.  Thefe  two  bodies  were  placed  ovcr- 
againil  the  king's  cavalry,  upon  the  flanks^  and 
^  '  the 
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the  earl  of  Glocefter  commanded  the  center,  which 
was  oppofcd  to  that  of   Stephen.     We   have  no 
certain  account  of  what  troops  it  w^s  formed  ;  but 
it  feems  to  have  had  in  it  both  horfe  and  foot,  and 
to  have  chiefly  confided  of  his  own  vaflals,  with 
whom  he  had  taken  Nottingham  a  little  before.    I 
do  not  find  that  he  followed  the  example  fet  by  the 
king  in  making  any  of  his  horfemen  difmount,  to 
fight  on  foot.     But   befides  thefe  divifions   there 
was  aconfiderable  body  of  Welch,  which  he  port- 
ed at  fome  diftance  upon  the  flank,  wifely  avoid- 
ing  to   mix  thofe  irregular  forces  with  his  line  of 
battle,  for  fear  that  they  (hould  throw  it  into  con- 
fufion.     The  two  armies  being  thus  marfhalled, 
they    both  were    encouraged  by  military  orations, 
according  to  the  cuftom  that  prevailed  in  thofe 
days;  but  the  impradticability  of  retiring  with 
fafety  was  a  ftronger  incitement  to  the  troops  of 
the  earl  of  Glocefter  than  any  harang\ie.  Fatigued 
as  they  were  with  a  long  and  toilfome  march,   they 
boldly   advanced  to  attack  the  king  in  his  poft, 
without  taking  the  leaft  repofe  or  refreftiment. 
The  fight  was  begun  by  thofe  he  had  ftripped  of 
their  patrimonies.     They  fell  with  great  fury  up- 
on the  body  of  cavalry  led  by  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  being  too  eager  to  lofe  any  time  in  lilt- 
ing with  their  lances,  as  it  was  then  the  fa(hion  for 
knights  to  do,  threw  them  away,  and  came  up  to 
dofe  fight  with    their  fwords -,  which  fo  daunted 
the  enemy,  that  they  made  no  refiftance  :  many 
vere  killed,  and  many   taken ;   but  the   greater 
number  of  them  fled  ;  and  among  thefe  all  the 
earls  who  belonged  to  that  divifion.     While  this 
Was  doing,  William  of  Ipres  and  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle attacked  and  routed  the  Welch  :  but  the 
earl  of  Chefter,    in  that  inftant,  vigoroufly  charg- 
ing their  troops,  which  the  adion  with  the  Welch 
had  thrown  into  diforder,  they  were  entirely  de- 
feated.    Thus,  both  his  wings  being  beaten  and 
S  4  diflipa- 
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diflipated,  the  king  was  left  without  horfc.     The 
victorious  troops  did  not  purfue  the  flying  fqua* 
drons,  but  joined  the  carl  of  Gloccfter;  and,  ha^ 
ving  furrounded  the  body  of  infantry  in  the  cen- 
ter, where  Stephen  was  in  perfon,  attacked  it  oa 
every  fide«  with  all  the  alacrity  that  a  certain  ex- 
peftation  of  vidlory   could  infpire.    Yet,    as  all 
thofe  of  whom  it  was  compofed  were  veteran  fol- 
diers,  and  animated  by  the  prefence  and  example 
of  their  king,  they  did  the  utmoft,  that,  in  fuch 
circumftances,  courage  and  difcipline  could  per- 
form,  facing  about  every  way,  and    maintaining 
the  clofenefs  of  their  order  unbroken,  though  (to 
ufe  the  expreflion  of  an  hiftorian  who  lived  in  thofe 
v.  Huniind.  timcs)  ibey  were    invefled  and  befieged  like  a  cafUe. 
ot  fupra.     -Yht  form  of  the  battle  now  bore  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  Haftings.    The  king's  phalanx, 
like  that  of  Harold,  was  aflaulted  at  once  by  horfe 
and  foot,  but  remained  invincible  for  fomc  time  ; 
v.  Haguf-    till  the  earl  of  Chefter  difmounting,  and  ordering 
**^^P****  all  his  cavalry  likewife  to  difmount,  broke  in,  by 
the  weight   and   ftrength  of   thofe  heavy-armed 
troops,  and  prefled  hard  upon  the  king,  who  brave- 
ly defended   himfelf  in  the  midft  ot  his  enemies, 
and  ftruck  the  earl  fuch  a  bbw  upon  the  creft  of 
V.  Hen.de  his  helmet,  that   he  overthrew  him  to  the  ground 
don"  f"aa4.  deprived  of  his  fenfes.     Nor  would  he,  though  all 
oen^fcct    about  him  were  flain  or  made  prifoners,  turn  his 
fuVznT,'     back  or  ceafe  from  fighting,  till,  with  the  num- 
"4i«         ber  and  violence  of  his  llrokes,  his  battle-axe  broke 
in  his  hands,  and  after  that  his  fword  alfo  :  upon 
which  William  de  Kahames,  a  knight  of  great 
ftrength,  feizing  him  by  the  creft  of  his  helmet, 
and  more  coming  up  to  affift  in  taking  him,  he  was 
forced  to  yield  himfelf  prifoner  ;  but  to  no  othei 
than  his  coufin,  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  would  he 
deign,  even  in  that  extremity,  to  furrender.  Some 
ii^i^ft^;  contemporary   writers  add,    that,  before  he  was 
pfrjiSu     taken;,  he  h^d    been  wounded  in  the  head  and 

knock-: 
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knocked  down  by  a  (lone.  Certain  it  is  that  grea* 
ter  perfonal  valour  never  was  (hewn  in  any  adtion^ 
than  by  him  on  that  day  :  but  as  a  commander  he 
may  be  blameable,  for  not  having  charged  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  while  they  were  palling  the 
ford  ;  and  for  giving  them  time,  when  they  had 
pafled  it,  to  form,  without  moledation.  He  alfo 
feems  to  have  erred  in  leaving  the  cavalry  pofted 
on  his  flanks  too  weak  in  numbers  to  contend  with 
that  of  the  emprefs,  by  having  difmounted  fo  ma- 
ny of  his  beft  horfemen,  in  order  'to  ftrengthen  his 
body  of  infantry  ;  not  well  confidering,  that  the 
defeat  of  his  wings  would  inevitably  occafion  that 
of  his  center.  The  precedent  fet  him  at  Cuton- 
moor  was  improperly  followed  ;  becaufe,  as  the 
Scotch  had  few  horfemen,  it  might  not  there  be  (b 
nece(rary  to  oppofe  any  to  them  :  but,  as  the  earl 
of  Gloccfter  was  ftrong  in  cavalry,  Stephen  (hould 
have  kept  his,  which  at  fird  was  fuperior,  equal  at 
leaft  to  theearPs  :  efpecially  being  to  engage  on  an 
open  plain.  It  muft  however  be  owned,  that  both 
his  wings  behaved  fo  ill,  as  to  give  us  fufficient 
reafon  to  impute  their  defeat  rather  to  their  fe^r 
than  their  weaknefs.  Yet  they  confifted  of  men 
renowned  for  courage;  which. made  fomeof  the 
contemporary  writers  fuppofe,  that  their  flight  was 
occafioned  by  treachery.  But,  as  after  this  time 
they  continued  to  ferve  the  king  faithfully,  it  may 
be  better  accounted  for  by  thofe  fudden  errors, 
which  fometimes  feize  even  the  beft  troops,  when 
they  are  greatly  out  numbered.  Certainly  no- 
thing contributed  more  to  the  gaining  of  the  bat- 
tle, than  the  good  difpofition  made  by  the  eari  of 
Glocefter,  efpecially  in  his  placing  of  the  auxiliary 
Welch  ;  and  the  prudent  condudl  of  thofe  who 
led  his  wings,  in  reftraining  their  foldiers  from 
purfuing  the  hor(e  they  had  beaten,  till  they  had 
completed  the  vidtory  by  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
f  nemy*8  foot. 

Steph?!^ 
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Mt£ft  ^''      Stephen  was  now  in  the  cuftody  of  that  earl, 
bift.non     who  treated  him  with  the  greateft  humanity,  for- 
^  ^^*       bidding  all  perfons  to  reproach  or  infult  him  under 
the  change  of  his  fortune,  and  paying  him  the 
refpedl  that  was  due  tohis.dignity  and  royal  blood. 
He  prefented  him  firft  to  the  Empre(sin  the  city 
of  Glocefter,  and  then  removed   him  to   Briflol, 
where  he  kept  him  in  a  fafe  but  gentle  confine* 
ment. 
hfft  n^'  f       ^'^^^  event  feemed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
lU,  107. '  kingdom.     The   bifhop  of  Winchefter  now  rcfol- 
Sgd^lViV  ^^  to  throw  ofFthemafk,  and  declare  for  Matilda; 
Gea.Reg.   but  uot  without  fuch  conditions  as  he  judged  necef- 
p-*953  *d'   ^^y  ^^  fccure  his  own  intereft,  which  was  indeed 
958.Gerv.  the  fole  principle  that  ruled  his   condudt.     That 
^7u4"k   princefe   permitted   him   to  make  his  own  terms, 
knowing  of  what  importance  his  friendfhip  was  to 
her  at  this  critical  time,  and  meaning,  perhaps,  to 
keep  her  faith  with  him  afterwards,  no  better  than 
he  himfelf  had   kept  his  with  her,  and  with  his 
own  brother.    All  being  previoufly  fettled  between 
them,  they  met  in  an  open    plain,  near  the  city 
of  Winchefter,    on  the  fecond  of  March,  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  forty  one,  where,  in  a 
numerous  affembly  of  barons,  of  bifhops,  of  clergy, 
and  people,  (he  publickly  fwore  to  him,  that  be 
Jhould  have  the  direilion  of  all  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom^  and  particularly  the  difpofal  of  abbeys  and 
bift)oprickSj  if  be  and  the  church  would  confent  to  re^ 
ceive  her  as  a  queen^  and  would  preferve  their  fidelity 
to  her  inviolate.     Her   brother  the  earl  of  Glocef- 
ter, and  the  chief  lords  of  her  party,  made  them- 
ielves  fureties  for  her,  that  fhe  (houid  perform  the 
covenant  of  this  oath,  and  took  one  themfelves  to 
the  fame  purpofe.     The  bifhop  in  return,  received 
her    as    queen,  and    together  with  fome   of  bis 
friends,  who  were  pledges  for  him,  fwore  to  be 
faithful  to  her  as  long  as /be  kept  her  part  0/ the 
fompaH. 

Thus 
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Thus  did  this  prelate,  with  the  mod  unexam- 
pled and  amazing  alTurance,  openly  ftipulate,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  the  conditions  of  advantage 
and  power  to  himlelf,  upon  which  he  was  willing 
to  concur  in  dethroning  his  unfortunate  brother. 
The  next  day  Matilda  was  put  into  pofleflion  of 
the  royal  caftle  at  Winchefter,  where  the  fceptre 
and  crown,  with  all  that  remained  of  the  king's 
trealure,  were  kept.  ^  She  feemed  much  delighted  cen.  ste- 
to  fee  herfelf  miftrefs  of  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  !*•«•  R«g. 
fo  long  ufurped  by  another,  and  caufed  herfelf  to  M^mi.  nt 
be  inuantly   proclaimed  queen  of  England  in  the^"?'** 
market  place  of  the  town  :  after  which  (he  pro- 
ceeded in  a  folemn  proceffion  to  the  cathedral  ;  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  as   the  legate  of  the  pope, 
leading  her  by   the  right  hand,  and  the  bifhop  of 
St.   David's,  as  primate  of   Wales,   by  the  left. 
She  was  alfo  attended  by  many  temporal  barons^ 
and  by  the  biftiops  of  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Ely,  and 
Bath,  with   feveral  abbots.     When  divine  fervice 
was  over,  the  legate,  from  the  pulpit,  curfed  all 
her  enemies,  and  blefled  all  her  friends.     He  then 
by  his  letters  invited  Theobald  archbiftiop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  all  the  other  abfent  bifhops,  to  come 
and  do  their  homage  to  her  at  Wilton ;  which 
place  (he  removed  to,   as  foon  as  the  ceremonies 
of  her  reception  at  Winchefter  were  all  performed : 
but  that  prelate,  who  owed  his  fee  to  the  favour  of 
the  king,  and  who  never  had  taken  any  oaths  to 
Matilda,  had,    or  pretended  to  have,  a  fcruple  of 
confcience,  about  obeying  tho(e  fummons,  without 
being  (ct  free  from   his  obligations  to  Stephen  by 
the  exprefs  confent  of  that  prince  himfelf   Where- 
upon he  and  his  brethren,  with  (bme  of  the  tem- 
poral barons,  who  alfo  thought  it  decent  to  a£t  the 
fame  part,    were  allowed  to  fpeak  with  the  king ; 
from  whom  they  obtained  the  permiflTion  which 
they  alked,  and  which  they  were  well  aflTured  he 
durft  not  deny.    Matilda,  having  received  their  r^^JJJf^^ 

fealty  fupn. 
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fealty  and  homage,  removed  from  Wilton  to  Read- 
ing ;  where  feveral  of  the  nobility  came  to  attend 
her  and  make  their  fubmiflions  \  particularly  Ro- 
bert d*Oili,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Oxford ; 
which  he  having  confented  to  deliver  up  to  her* 
(he  went  to  that  city,  and  kept  the  Eafter  feftival 
there  in  royal  ftate. 

Prefently  after  that  time,  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  fummoned  all  the  prelates  and  clergy  of 
wafiSlr??'  England,  to  meet  him  at  Winchefter,  in  a  coun- 
i«6»  107. '  cil  or  fynod  aflembled  there  by  virtue  of  his  lega- 
tine  power.  The  greater  part  'of  them  came,  and 
thofe  who  did  not  come  fent  letters  to  aiTign  the 
caufe  of  their  abfence.  The  legate  prefided,  not- 
withftanding  the  prefence  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  having  ordered  the  letters  to  be 
read  did  no  other  bufinefs  in  the  council  that  day  ; 
but  taking  the  biftiops  apart  he  conferred  with 
them  in  fccret,  and  then  with  the  abbots,  and 
.  laftly  with  the  archdeacons.  The  next  day  he 
addrefled  himfelf  to  the  whole  aflembly,  and  (aid, 
that  by  the  authority  which  he  had  been  honoured 
with  from  the  pope,  whofe  reprefentattve  hewas 
in  this  kingdom,  he  had  called  them  together,  to 
confult  with  them  about  the  peace  of  their  coun- 
try, which  was  in  great  danger  of  total  ruin.  He 
recalled  to  their  remembrance  the  profperous  reign 
of  his  uncle,  King  Henry,  upon  which  he  enlarg- 
ed, with  many  and  high  encomiums.  Then  he 
reminded  them  of  the  fettlement  made  by  that 
king  on  his  daughter,  and  of  the  repeated  oaths 
taken  to  her  during  his  life  -,  the  breach  of  which 
he  excufed  by  the  delay  of  Matilda,  who  did  not 
immediately  come  over  to  England  upon  the  death 
of  her  father,  and  by  the  neceffity  of  providing 
for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  on  which  account, 
he  faid,  his  brother  was  permitted  to  reign  :  But  al- 
though he  himfelf  had  been  furety  for  that  prince, 
and  in  the  mofl:  folemn  manner  h^d  pledged  his 

faith 
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faith,  that  he  (hould  honour  and  exalt  the  holy 
church,  maintain  good  laws,  and  abrogate  bad, 
he  muft  with  grief  put  them  in  mind  how  ill  he 
had  governed  :  that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  had  been  wholly 
deftroyed ;  after  that  time  no  juftice  done ;  bifhops 
imprifoned,  and  violently  compelled  to  give  up 
their  pofreflTions  ;  abbeys  fold ;  churches  plunder- 
ed ;  the  counfels  of  wicked  men  heard,  thofe  of 
the  good  difregarded.  **  You  know  Tfaid  he)  how 
**  often,  as  well  by  myfelf,  as  by  my  brethren  the 
**  biftiops,  I  have  applied  to  the  king  for  a  redrefs 
"  of  thefc  grievances  ;  efpecially  in  the  council 
**  called  by  me  laft  year ;  and  got  nothing  by  it 
*^  but  hatred.  Nor  can  any  thinking  man  doubt, 
"  that  my  affeftion  to  my  brother,  how  tender 
**  foever,  ought  to  give  place  to  that  which  I  owe 
•*  to  the  fervice  of  my  heavenly  father.  Since 
^  therefore  Almighty  God  has  been  pleafed  to  in- 
"  flidt  fuch  a  judgment  upon  him,  as  to  permit 
**  him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while 
^*  I  was  a  ftranger  both  to  his  counfels  and  adlions^ 
"  left  the  ftate  (hould  be  overturned  for  want  of  a 
*'  ruler,  I  have  by  virtue  of  my  legatine  power, 
•'  invited  you  all  to  this  aflembly.  Theriiatter 
**  was  yeftcrday  confidered  in  private  by  the  grea- 
"  ter  part  of  the  Englilh  clergy,  fo  whom  the 
**  privilege  of  eleSling  and  ordaining  ajovereign  more 
**  particularly  belongs.  Having  therefore  firft  in- 
**  voked  (as  qur  duty  requires)  the  affiftance  of 
^'  God,  we  do  ele£l  to  rule  over  both  England  and 
**  Normandy  Matilda  the  daughter  of  our  hie  king^ 
**  a  king  who  loved  peace  and  procured  it  for  his 
^^  people  ;  a  king,  in  glory,  wealth,  and  good-- 
**  nefs,  excelling  all  others  who  have  lived  in  our 
^*  times  :  and  we  promife  to  keep  inviolate  our 
"  fidelity  to  her,  and  to  fupport  her  againft  all  her 
"  opponents/* 

Such 
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Such  was  the  fpeech  of  the  biftiop  of  Winchef- 
tcr  on   this  extraordinary  occafion,  as  delivered 
Wtimfb.     down  to  us  by  William  of  Malmlbury,  who  fays, 
*  f»pf»-     jhat  he  was  prefent  himfelf  in  the  council,  and  vc» 
ry  exadlly  remembered  the  fubftance  of  all  that 
paflcd  there.     The  whole  aflcmbly  having  expref- 
fed  their  alTent,  by  their  acclamations,  or  at  lead 
by  their  filence,  to  what    that  prelate  had   faid, 
he  added  thefe   words  :  **  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
**  don,  who  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  ibeir  city 
<*  are  conjidered  as  nobles   in  England^  have  been 
**  fummoned  by  our  meflengers,    and   have  re- 
*'  ceived  a  fafe  condudt  from  us  j  nor  do  I  doubt 
*'  that  they  will  be  here  to  morrow.     Let  us  wait 
**  for  them,  if  you  pleafe."     The  next  day,  cer- 
tain deputies   from    that    city  arrived,  and  (aid, 
"  They  were  fent  from  ibe  community  «/  London^ 
**  not  to  contend,  or  debate,  but  to  pray  in  their 
"  name,  that  their  lord,  the  king,  might  be  fet 
**  free:  which  not  only  they,  butlilcewifetf/Z/it^/^ 
'^  barons^  who  bad  long  ago  been  admitted  int^  tbeir 
"  body^  moft  earneftly  begged  of  xhs,  legate  and 
**  council."  Whence  it  arofe  that  fome  barcm  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  city  of  London,  will  be 
explained  in  another  place.     The  legate  made  a 
copious  reply  to  the  deputies,  repeating  what  he 
had  faid  the  day  before,  and  adding,  that  it  did 
not  become  the  citizens  of  London,  wbcwerere^ 
puted  among  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom^  and  as 
of  the  nobility^  to  take  part  with  thofb  wboin  bat- 
tle had  defer  ted  their  lord,  to  whofe  advice  it  was 
owing  that  he  had  difhonoured  the  church,  and 
who  feemed  to  favour  the  Londoners- for  no  other 
reafon,  but  to  draw  as  much  of  thdr money  from 
them  as  they  poffibly  could.     Then  ftood  up  a 
prieft,  who  was  chaplain  to  Stephen's  queen,  and 
delivered  to  the  legate  a  letter  from  that  princefs, 
which  having  looked  over,  he  faid,  it  wasiKK  fit  to 
be   read :    for  that,    befides  many  improper  and 

blameable 
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blameable  matters  which  were  contained  in  it,  one 
of  the  witneffes,  who  had  fet  his  name  to  it,  had, 
in  that  chamber  itfelf,  a  twelvemonth  before, 
fpoken  very  difrefpedlfully  of  the  bifhops.  He 
then  returned  it  to  the  chaplain,  who  read  it  him- 
felf  to  the  council,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition 
made  by  the  legate  :  an  admirable  inftance  of  fpi- 
rit  and  refolution,  which  fo  afFe<fted  the  council, 
that  all  the  authority  of  that  imperious  prelate 
could  not  prevent  them  from  hearing  it  with  a  de- 
cent attention !  The  fubftance  of  it  was,  that  the 
queen  implored  the  whole  clergy  there  aflembled, 
and  more  particularly  the  biftiop  of  Winchefter, 
her  hulband's  own  brother,  to  reftore  to  his  king- 
dom that  monarch,  their  liege  lord,  whom  wick- 
ed men,  who  arc  bound  to  him  by  homage  and 
fealty,  had  thrown  into  prifon.  To  this  the  le- 
gate replied  with  all  the  fame  arguments,  that  he 
had  ufed  to  the  deputies  of  the  city  of  London, 
who,  after  fome  confultation  among  themfelves, 
declared,  *^  they  would  communicate  the  decree 
**  of  the  council  to  their  fellow -citizens,  and  in- 
**  fluence  them  in  favour  of  it,  as  for  as  they 
"  could/*  The  legate  concluded  the  afts  of  this 
aflembly  by  a  general  fentence  of  excommunicati* 
on  againft  all  the  adherents  of  the  king,  and,  par- 
ticularly, againft  William  Martel,  who  had  more 
than  any  others  incurred  his  difpleafure,  by  having 
intercepted  and  plundered  his  baggage. 

Thus  did  a  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  adling  as  a 
minifter  of  the  pope,  and  the  Englifti  clergy  un- 
der him,  affume  a  power  to  difpofe  of  the  king- 
dom of  England,  and  of  the  dutchy  of  Norman- 
dy, by  what  they  called  an  eleSion^  without  the 
confcnt,  or  participation,  of  the  temporal  barons 
or  people  of  either  country,  having  only  fummon- 
cd  the  deputies  of  the  city  of  London  to  their 
council.  The  whole  proceeding  was  without  a 
precedent  •,  nor  has  any  thing  like  it  been  done  in 

*  later 
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later  times.  But  the  bigotry  of  chat  age  produced 
fuch  monftrous  adts,  as  the  reafonof  theprefenE 
can  hardly  believe. 

The  clergy  having  Co  unanimoufly  declared  for 
Matilda,  almoft  all  England  was  drawn  by  their 
influence,  and  by  the  fear  which  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  the  king  had  brought  on  his  party,  to 
think  likewife  of  fubmitting  to  her,  except  the 
fingle  county  of  Kent,  which  the  queen  maintain- 
ed for  her  hufband,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  fa- 
vid.iutto-  vourite,  William  of  Ipres.  That  general*  imme- 
fupri.* ' "  diately  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  retired  thither 
with  mod  of  the  mercenary  troops,  encouraged 
the  people  of  that  county,  who  had  been  always 
well  afFeded  to  Stephen,  and  drew  to  his  ftandard 
all  the  braveft  of  that  prince's  friends,  who  daily 
came  in  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  fomc  oi 
them  hoping  to  ferve  their  unfortunate  mafter, 
and  others  to  obtain  better  conditions  for  them- 
felves,  by  remaining  in  arms.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don continued  doubtful  which  fovereign  they  (hould 
own,  but  much  more  inclined  to  the  king  than  to 
Matilda,  for  near  two  months ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  that  princefs  having  advanced  as  far  as  St. 
Albans,  a  body  of  the  citizens  waited  on  her  there, 
and,  after  fome  treaty  with  her,  confented  to  re- 
ceive her  within  their  walls.  A  few  days  before 
Midfummer  (he  entered  into  that  city,  with  a 
great  train  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  lords,  and 
with  her  uncle,  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  came 
to  aflift,  as  a  feudatory,  at  her  coronation.  She 
then  look  up  her  refidenceat  the  palace  of  Weft- 
minfter,  built  by  William  Rufus,  and  remained 
there  fome  time,  to  order  and  compofe  the  (late 
of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Glocefter  fervcd  her 
well  in  this  neceflary  work.  He  negociated  with 
the  barons  of  the  oppofite  fadtion,  allured  the 
haughty  by  carefles  and  the  mercenary  by  pro- 
mifes,  was  full  of  humanity,  moderation,  and 
^  courte- 
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courtcfy,  in  all  his  deportment.     Nor  did  he  mere- 
ly employ  fair  appearances,   or  fmooth  words,  to 
reconcile  the  inclinations  of   the   people  to   that 
change  which  his  fword  had  efFefted  ;  but  in  tho(e 
parts  of  the  country  which  had  efpoufed  his  fitter's 
caufe,  or  fubmitted  to  her  power,  he  tried  to  re- 
form the  adminiftration  of  juftice,   and  reftore  the 
good  ancient  laws;  being  thoroughly  fenfible,  that 
more  (lability  would  be  given  to  government,    by 
thcfe  ads  of  beneficence,  than  by  force  and  fear, 
to  which,  he  knew,  the  fpirit  of  the  people  could 
not  long  be  fubjedted.     Had  (he  been  guided   by 
his  wifdom,  the  whole  kingdom  would  (bon  have 
acknowledged  her  fovereignty,  without  further  op- 
pofition  :  but  all  his  endeavours  were  defeated  by 
the  perverfenefs  of  her  condud.     The  pride  and 
baughtinefs  of  her  temper  were  fo  fwclled  by  this 
fudden   gale  of  profperity,  that  they  bore  her  far 
from  the  courfe  which  his  prudence  delired  to  make 
her  (leer.     From  the  day,  in  which  the  king  was 
delivered  to  her  a  prifoner,  her  looks,  her  mien, 
her  language,  were  abfolutely  changed.     She  a(^ 
fumed  an  air  fo  imperious,  that  one  would  have 
thought  her  another  Semiramis,  giving  laws  to  a 
nation    long  accuftomed  to  fcrvitude^  rather  thari 
a  princefs  of  England,  making  her  way,  through 
many  obftacles,  to   the  limited  government  of  a 
free  people,  not  fufficiently  convinced  of  her  right 
to  their  fealty.     Her    grandfather,    William  the  yij^j^^i^. 
Conqueror,  was  hardly  more  defpotick  at  the  end  rescitat.  ut 
of  his  reign,  than  (he  at  the  beginning  of  a  yet  un-  ^"p"* 
adiired  and  unfettled   authority,   even   before  the 
crown,  fo   lately   worn    by  her  valiant  antagonift, 
was  placed  on   her  head.     Some  of  the  party  of 
Stephen,  who  came  to  ofi*er  their  allegiance  and 
fcrvices  to   her,  (he   received  with  great  coldnefs^ 
others   fhe   drove  from  her  prefence  with  upbraid- 
ings   and  threats.     All  the  grants  made  by  that 
prince,  even  thofe  to  the  church,  (he  precipitately 
Vol.  I.  T  revoked. 
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revoked,  to  give  them  to  her  favourites.  Frora 
thofe  who  had  fubmittcd  to  her  (he  often  took  a 
part  of  their  lands  and  pofleflWns,  as  fines  for  their 
pad  condud ;  and  thus  left  tl^m,  at  the  bed,  but 
half  reconciled  to  her,  or  rather  fccret  enemies, 
who  naturally  felt  more  rcfcntment  for  what  they 
had  loft,  tlian  gratitude  for  what  they  retained. 
But  all  the  barons  who,  form  a  fenfe  of  honour  or 
fidelity,  delayed  to  abandon  their  late  mafter,  flic 
wholly  deprived  of  their  honours  and  eftates,  and 
conferred  them  on  others  ;  thus  rendering  ihcni 
implacable,  and  keeping  up  a  head  of  oppofition 
againft  her,  which  no  time  could  remove.  The 
citizens  of  London,  whom  (he  ought  to  have  par* 
ticularly  courted,  were  treated  with  great  fevcrity : 
lor  (he  not  only  denied  them  the  indulgence  they 
a(kcd,  of  being  governed  by  the  laws  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Conlcflor,  but  oppreflTed  them  by  arbitra* 
ry  and  grievous  exaftions.  They  reprc(cnted  to 
her  how  much  they  had  loft  of  tliat  opulence  they 
formerly  had  enjoyed,  by  the  decay  of  their  trade 
and  other  publick  calamities  attending  the  war, 
befides  the  high  demands  which  the  late  govern- 
ment had  often  made  upon  them,  and  which  they 
durft  not  refufe.  They  more  efpecially  pleaded 
the  extraordinary  expenccs  they  had  lately  fuftain- 
ed,  in  making  provifion  for  tl^  relief  of  their  poor, 
againft  an  imminent  danger  of  famine,  which, 
they  apprehended,  was  not  yet  entirely  removed. 
And  therefore  they  humbly  implored  her,  in  tlic 
moft  pathetic  terms,  to  moderate  her  demand,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  grant  them,  out  of  compaifion  to  their 
prefent,  great  diftrefs,  a  longer  time  for  the  pay- 
ment ;  promifing  her,  that,  when  peace  (hould  be 
perfedtly  eftabli(hed,  as  their  riches  would  encreafe, 
lb  (hould  alfo  their  zeal  for  the  fupport  of  her  go- 
vernment. But,  before  they  had  ended  their  rc- 
monftrance,  with  rage  i  n  her  eyes,  frowns  on 
her  brov/,  and  fuch  a  difcidcr  of  paflioni  as  equal* 
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lydcftroycd  the  majefty  of  the  queen  and  the  foft- 
nefs  of  the  woman,  fhe  told  them,  that  they  had 
frequently  and  lavillily  granted  their  money  to  Ste- 
phen, for  his  fupport*  and  to  her  detriment,  having 
t>ren  long  combined  with  her  enemies,  as  flie  had 
felt  to  her  coft  ;  and  therefore  they  mud  not  ex- 
peft  that  fhe  would  (hew  any  lenity  to  them^  or 
temit  the  kaft  part  of  the  fum  fhe  had  demanded. 
So  ill  did  fhe  underftand  the  art  of  converting 
fubdued  enemies  into  friends^  which,  fo  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  alienating  thofe  by  whofc  af^ 
Manee  they  were  fubdued,  is  of  all  arts  the  moft 
neceffary  in  revolutions  of  government ! 

Nor  was  her  behaviour  more  gracious  even  to 
ner  friends.  When  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  and 
the  carl  of  Glocefter  were  fuitors  to  her  for  any  of 
the  king's  party,  fhe  frequendy  rejeded  their  in- 
terceffions  with  great  rudenefs,  fuffering  them  to 
kneel  to  her,  without  rifmg  up ;  a  pride,  which, 
totitrafted  wtih  the  familiar  and  obliging  behaviour 
Of  Stephen,  appeared  the  more  offenfive  and  in- 
fupportablc  to  a  free  people.  In  vain  did  her  bro- 
ther, to  whom  flic  owed  her  fuccefs,  fuggeft  to  her 
fight  meafures,  and  a  co[idu£t  more  agreeable  tor 
ihe  flare  flie  was  in,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion. Neither  his  counfeU  nor  thofe  of  the  king 
of  Scotland,  her  unele^  could  prevail  againft  the 
diftatcs  of  her  impetuous  pafllons,  to  which  (he 
now  gave  fa  abfolute  a  fway^  that  fhe  made  little 
ufcevcn  of  her  own  underftanding,  which,  in  the 
former  tranfaclions  of  her  life,  had  appeared  to  be 
much  flronger  and  filter  for  government,  than 
could  be  imagined  from  her  prefent  behaviour. 
She  was  indeed  quite  intoxicated  with  her  good 
fortune,  and  confidercd  England  as  a  conquered 
country,  upon  which  (he  miglu  trample  at  plea- 
fure  ;  forgetting  that  moft  of  thofe  by  whom  fhe 
had  conquered  had  fought  for  freedom,  and  tfiat 
tvcn  the  vanquifhed  party  was  not  fo  difpirited,  or 
T  2  reduced 
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reduced  to  fuch  weaknefs,  as  that  a  galling  and  de- 
fperatc  refeniment  might  not  yet  render  ihcm  dan- 
gerous to  her,  efpecially  if  they  were  ftrengthened 
by  a  coalition  with  thofe  whom  ititereft  only  had 
v'ui.tii«!oret  made  her  friends.     But  while  fhe  was  lulled  in  all 
citn.uriu.  the  fccurity  of  infolcnt  folly,  and  intent  upon  no- 
^'*"  thing  but  her  approaching  coronation,  for  the  cc- 

A.  D.  F141.  remonies  of  which  (he  now  prepared,  with  all  the 
impatience  and  pleaiUre  of  a  woman  who  loved 
the  pomp  of  royalty  no  lefs  than  the  fubftance, 
there  rote  a  fudden  ftorm,  which  broke  at  once 
upon  her  head  with  great  fury,  and  drove  her  away 
for  ever  from  that  throne,  which  (be  believed  her- 
ielf  juft  upon  the  point  of  afcending. 

There  is  no  kind  of  tyranny  that  will  (b  (bon  ex- 
cite a  revolt  in  a  great  trading  city,  as  an  opprel- 
five  taxation.  The  citizens  oi  London  exafpera- 
ted  at  the  burthens  laid  upon  them  by  the  empre(s> 
and  at  the  harfhnefs  of  the  answer  which  fhe  had 
returned  to  their  petition  Sot  relief,  began  to  cabal, 
and  confuk  together,  how  to  (hake  off  a  yoke  fo 
intolerable  to  them.  While  their  minds  were  in 
this  ferment,  king  Stephen's  queen,  a  lady,  whofe 
virtues  even  his  enemies  honoured,  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  procure  for  him  his  freedom,  upon 
the  hard  conditions  of  refigning  the  crown,  and 
going  into  a  convent,  or  to  the  holy  land,  for  the 
reft  of  his  life ;  which  the  chief  lords  of  his  party 
VM.  auao-  ^"S^^^  ^^  fhould  do,  and  offered  Matilda  to  fur- 
rJcictt.  ut  render  their  caftles  and  give  her  many  hoftages,  ta 
fupra.  fecure  to  her  the  performance  of  this  ftipulation. 
Nothing  but  an  implacable  defire  of  revenge  could 
hinder  her  from  accepting  fuch  a  propofal,  under 
the  obligations  fhe  had  to  the  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  andconfideringhow  much  her  kingdom  would 
fuffer  by  the  public  tranquility  not  being  reftorcd 
Neverthelefs  (he  rejedled  it  with  an  air  ot  difdain  : 
whereupon  the  queen,  who,  with  the  gentlenefs 
becoming  her  fcx^  had  a  mafculine  courage,  and 

knew 
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knew  how  to  ad,  at  proper  feafons,  both  with  vi- 
gour and  prudence,  commanded  her  forces  tp  paft 
over  the  river,  and  lay  wafte.  the  whole  country 
under  the  walls  of  London  :  but  at  the  fame  time, 
by  her  fecret  agents,  (he  invited  the  citizens  to 
confederate  with  her  againft  this  moft  arrogant  and 
tyrannical  government ;  fuggcfting  to  them  how 
cafily  they  might,  by  a  fuddcn  and  general  infur- 
reftion,  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  perfon  of 
Matilda,    and  (b  redeem  and  reftore   the  king. 
They,  who  now  found  themfelves  in  equal  danger 
of  bfing  their  fortunes,  by  the  avarice  of  Matilda, 
and  by  the  arms  of  the  queen,  determined  to  fave 
them,  by  joining  with  the  latter,  whom  they  had 
always   loved,    againft  the  former,  who  had  in- 
flamed their  ancient  diflike  of  her  into  a  furious 
and  implacable  hatred.      This  refolution  would 
have  been  executed,  and  Matilda,  who  thought 
that  (he  had  nothing  to  fear,  becaufe  (he  faw  the 
queen's  troops  employed  in  ravaging  the  lands  of 
the  citizens,  would  have  been  taken  piifoner,  in 
her  palace  of  Wcftminfter,  by  thofe  very  citizens, 
if  (he  had  not  been  opportunely  apprif'ed  of  her 
danger,  by  an  intelligence  fent  to  her  from  one  of 
their  body  :  upon  which  (he  immediately  gave  the 
alarm  to  her  friends,  and,  with  all  poflible  filence 
and  fecrecy,  drew  them  infcnfibly,  by  fmall  par- 
ties, out  of  the  city,  before  the  confpirators  there 
were  ready  to  ad :  then  mounting  on  horfeback 
(he  retired  in  a  military  manner  to  Oxford,  the  no- 
bles who  attended  her  forming  with  their  followers 
a  ftrong  body  of  cavalry,  and  marching  together, 
in  good  order,  till  they  got  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  London.    The  citizens,  who  had  hoped  vid.  luao- 
to  furprize  her  unprepared,  were  quite  difconceried  »^«  c>i«i. «« 
at  (inding  that  tLeir   plot  was  difcovered  ;  info-^"*""* 
much,  that  they  (ufFer^d  her,  and  all  who  were 
with  her,  to  cfcape  unmoleftcd,  fatisfying  them- 
felves with  the  plunder  of  the  goods  they  had  left 
T  3  behind. 
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behind.    Probably,  it  was  the  too  eager  defire  of 

that  booty  which  chiefly  (lopped  their  purfuit  •, 

and  Matilda  got  off  from  them,  as  Mithridates  is 

faid  to  have  eijcape4  from  the  Romans,  by  throw- 

Vid.  M.  T.  jng  gold  ^nd  filyer  in  their  way.     The  king  of 

cieeroo.  o-  JScQtland,  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  and  the  biftiop  of 

i^MiniUa.  Wincljefter  )vent  with  that  princefs  to  Oxford ;  but 

mofl:  of  the  otl^er  barony  feparated,  and  repaire4 

V.tuftoret  to  their  feyeral  homes,  before  (he  got  thither.    Nor 

guLuifu-  jjj  ji^^  Q.^y  iQi^g  jjj  ji^^j  ^jjy .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  GloceC^ 

^er,  in  orde|r  to  confer  with  Milo  Fitz-walter  on  the 
prefent  (late  of  affairs.  After  fome  ^^lit^eration, 
they  returned  together  to  Oxford,  where  Ihe  now  dcr 
termined  to  refide.  This  baron  had  adhered  to  her 
in  ail  the  changes  of  fortune,  with  the  mo(l  fteady 
iBdetity,  for  which  (he  now  rewarde4  bin)  with  the 
earldom  of  Hereford.  He  likewife  enjoyed  a  (u- 
perior  (hare  of  her  favpur  and  confidence:  but 
was  forced  to  preferve  it  Ijy  a  niore  flattering  com- 
plaifance,  than  her  true  intereft  and  lervice  re- 
quired :  for  (he  would  not  endure  any  advice  that 
contradicted  her  humour  ;  and  as  he  owed  fo  much 
to  her  affedtion,  and  expedled  ftill  more,  he  was 
content  to  be  her  minifter  upon  her  own  terms; 
from  whence  it  happened  that  his  great  abilities 
were  of  much  lefs  advantage  to  her  than  mighj 
have  been  expedled. 

The  bifliop  of  Winchcfter  had  beeq  extrfsmely 
difgufted  for  fome  time;  and  there  is  reafon  ta 
think  that  the  confpiracy  at  London  was  formeci 
with  his  approbation  :  yet  he  kept  on  the  ma(k  4. 
little  longer  -,  but  in  the  mean  while  gave  orders 
that  the  fortifications  of  his  cadle  at  Wincheftef 
(hould  be  repaired  and  augmented,,  with  other  pre^ 
icautions,  that  were  neceflfary  to  put  him  jn  a  bet* 
ter  condition  of  openly  quarrelling  with  Matild^. 
He  then  made  a  reque(l  to  her,  which,  confix 
dcring  his  power  in  the  church  and  (late,  the 
|:)an^er  of  a  breach  with  him,  and  the  obligation^ 

(be 
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ihe  had  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  one  (hould 
have  fuppofed  could  not  have  been  refufed.  What 
he  alked  was  a  grant  of  the  earldoms  of  Mor-  ^[."^u^i. 
t^gne  and  Boulogne,  which  Stephen  had  held  be- 
fore he  gained  the  crown,  to  his  nephew  Euftace, 
that,  king's  eldeft  fon.  And  furcly,  if  this  great 
prelate  could  fo  far  give  way  to  reafon  of  (late,  or 
rather  to  the  paffions  and  revenge  of  Matilda,  as 
to  acquiefce  in  her  keeping  the  unfortunate  father 
m  prifon  for  life,  which  (he  now  feemed  refolved* 
to  do,  it  was  incumbent  uponliim,  by  all  the  obli- 
gations of  nature  and  duty,  to  (hew  this  regard  at 
lead  to  the  innocent  fon,  who  had  an  unqueftion- 
able  right  to  his  care  and  protedtion.  One  of  thcfe 
earldoms,  viz.  that  of  Boulogne,  was  the  inherit 
tanceof  that  prince's  mother,  and  nbt  in  the  pow- 
cr  of  theemprefs  ;  fo  that  the  afking  her  for  it  was 
only  a  complinnent,  and  that  of  Mortagne  was  a  . 
fmall  boon  in  return  for  a  crown.  Neverthelcfs 
ihe  refufcd  it,  perhaps  from  ajealoufy  Ihe  had  con- 
ceived of  the  bi(hop:  but  however  juftly  (he  may 
have  fufpefted  him,  by  denying  him  a  favour  fo 
reafonable  in  itfelf  (he  hurt  her  ov/n  caufe,  and 
gave  him  a  fair  pretence  to  break  with  her  more 
decently,  having  the  Voice  of  the  public  on  his 
fide.  After  this  he  came  no  more  to  her  court, 
though  often  invited,  but  had  a  meeting,  at  Guil- 
ford, with  the  queen,  his  fifter  in  law ;  and  there 
;they  concerted  together  all  the  meafures  which 
they  thought  neceflary  to  procure  the  relloration  of 
the  king.  He  began  by  abfolving  thofe,  whom  he 
had  before  excommunicated  for  adhering  to  that 
prince,  and,  by  his  agents  and  emiflTaries,  (ent  over 
the  whole  kingdom  grievous  complaints  againft  the 
cmprefs,  affirming  that  (he  had  treacheroully  form- 
ed a  defign  to  feize  his  per  fon ;  had  broken  her 
oath  given  to  him  and  ay,  the  other  barons,  and 
knew  not  how  to  ufe  power  with  moderation. 
The(e  accufations  much  aflfedted  the  minds  of  the 
T  4  people, 
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people,  upon  which  compaflion  alfo  worked  very 
ppwerfully,   at  this  time,  in  behalf  of  the  king. 
For  the  emprcfs,  whofe  temper  was  naturally  vin- 
didtive,  being  exafperated  by  the  danger  (he  had 
been  in  at  London,  and  the  great  lo(s  Iter  party 
fufFered  from  the  revolt  of  that  city,  vented  her 
rage  on  her  royal  captive,  and  Uid  him  in  irons, 
tike  a  common  malcfaftor,  againft  the  will  of  her 
brother,  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  whom  thofe  who. 
flattered  her  paflions  accufed  to  her  of  treating  him 
with  too  much  indulgence.     But  this  ignominious 
and  barbarous  ufage  of  a  prince,  whofe  dignity  (he 
(hould  have  refpedted,  even  for  the  fake  of  hci: 
own,  excited  fuch  a  general  indignqftlon  againft 
her,  as  not  a  little  aflifted  to  turn  a^ain,  on  his 
fide,  the  often  varying  ftream  of  popular  favour. 
The  people  of  England  have  always  been  gooc)^ 
natured.     Even  the  fpirit  of  party  has'neirer  ha4 
force  enough  to  cieftroy  the  ftrong  principle  of  hu- 
manity in  them.  "When  they  were  told,  that  their 
fovereign  was  loaded  with  irons,  they  forgot  all  his 
faults.     His  fufFerings  only,  arid  the  inhuman  ar- 
rogance of  Matilda,   her  arbitrary,   violent,    op- 
preflive  condudt,  were  now  the  general  fubje<5ls  of 
their  thought  and  difcourfe.     The  prefent  refent- 
ment,  raifed  by  thefe,  overcame  and  obliterated, 
in  the  minds  of  the  enemies  of  Stephen  themfclves, 
their  former  rancour  againft  him ;  while,  in  his 
friends,  it  revived  a  warmer  and  more  tender  fenfe 
of  all  thofe  endearing  and  amiable  qualities,  by 
which  he  had  formerly  recommended  himielf  to 
the  afFeftion  of  the  public.     The  bithop  of  Win- 
chefter,   whofe  eyes  were  very  quick,   difcerned 
this  change  in  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  faw 
that  he  fhould  be  in  danger  of  lofing  all  his  cre- 
dit, if  he  did  not  fall  in  with  it  and  ad  for  his  bro- 
ther ;  which,  togeihefii  with  the  flights  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  emprefs,  and  diflike  of  her  beha- 
viour, made  him  refolve  to  undo  all  he  had  done 
■  for 
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for  her  fervicc,  and  reftore  the  king  whom  his 
perfidy  had  contributed  to  dethrone.     But  as  he 
had  not  yet  taken  an  open  part^  the  earl  of  Glo- 
ccfter,  who  knew  how  detrimental  the  lofs  of  him 
would  be  to  Matilda,  thought  it  expedient  to  try 
all  poffible  means  to  regain  him  to  her  party : 
with  which  intention  he  made  him  an  amicable  vi- 
lit  at  Winchefter -,    but,    after  having  conferred 
with  him,  he  found  him  determined,  and  return- 
ing tP  his  fifter  confirmed  her  jealoufy.     Upon  the 
report  he  had  made  to  her,  without  confulting 
with  him,  or  letting  him  into  the  fecret  of  her  de- 
sign, (he  went  on  a  fudden  to  Winchefter,  with  all 
the  force  (he  had  ap  Oxford,  except  what  was  ne-  y  ^^etom 
jccflary  to  be  left  there  in  garrifon,  hoping  to  fur- ciui.mfu- 
prize  and  feize  the  bifhop.     But  juft  as  ftie  was  en-  ^^' 
tcring  at  one  gate  of  the  city,  he  rode  out  at  ano- 
ther, and  efcaped  to  his  caft:le  ;  which,  by  the  dc- 
.  fcription  we  have  of  it,   feems  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted  clofe  to  the  walls,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 
it  was  a  very  ftrong  fortrefs,  well  garrifoned,  and 
ftored  with  all  necefTaries  to  fufl:ain  a  long  fiege, 
by  the  care  of  the  bilhop,    who  had   prudently 
forefeen  the  need  he  might  have  of  fuch  a  timely 
provifion.     His  efcape  di (concerted  the  meafures 
of  the  emprefs.     Having  failed  in  her  intention  of 
taking  him  by  furprize,  (he  fent  a  meflage  inviting 
him  to  come  to  her  court ;  but  he  was  too  prudent 
to  be  caught  in  that  fnare.     Had  (he  fucceeded,  it 
would   have  been  a  mo-t  ra(h  and  dangerous  aft^ 
fo  far  to  violate  the  privileges  of  the  church  in  the 
perfon  of  a  legate,  and  draw  upon  herfelf,  not  on- 
ly the  enmity  of  all  the  Engli(h  clergy,  in  who(e 
affeftion  the  greateft  ftrength  of  her  party  then  lay, 
but  al(b  the  formidable    refentments  of   Rome. 
Her  brother's  difcretion  would  never  have  permit- 
ted her  to  take  fuch  a  ftep,  and  therefore  (he  did 
pot  confult  him  j  wilful  and  violent  tempers  being 

afraid 
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afraid  of  fober  advice,  even  from  their  bed  friends. 
As  (he  had  imprudently  engaged  in  this  enterprize, 
A.D.ti4i.  (b  (heobftinately  purfued  it,  and  relblved  to  be- 
fiege  the  bifhop  in  hiscaflle  ;  remaining  herfelf  in 
the  royai  palace  of  WincheHer,  which  llood  upon 
a  hill,  without  the  weft-gate,  and  was  then  a  very 
ftrong  fortreis ;  but  lodging  the  greater  part  of  her 
troops  in  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
generally  inclined  to  her  caufe.  The  forces  (he 
had  witn  her  not  being  fufficient  for  fo  great  an 
undertaking,  (he  fummoned  her  adherents  fi-om 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  thofe  who  had 
lately  fubmitted  to  her  forlbok  her  now,  and  went 
over  to  Stephen,  but  among  thofe  that  attended 
her  on  this  expedition,  or  that  came  on  her  fum- 
vid.  tuAo-  mons,  were  David  king  of  Scotland,  Robert  earl 
iraditcut  of  Glocefter,  Reginald,  another  of  her  natural 
^^  brothers,  whom  fhe  had  made  earl  of  Cornwall, 
Baldwin  de  Redvers  earl  of  Devonfhire,  Miio  earl 
of  Hereford,  Roger  earl  of  Warwick,  William 
de  Mohun,  whom  (he  there  rewarded  with  the 
earldom  of  Dorfet,  GeofFry  Boterel,  brother  to 
Alan  earl  of  Richmond,  and  Brian  Fitz-comte, 
lord  of  Walingford  and  Abergavenny,  who  had  a 
very  particular  (hare  in  her  favour.  The  earl  of 
Chefter  alfo  came,  but  later  than  the  others,  and 
with  very  few  followers ;  fo  that  he  did  her  no  fcr- 
vice,  and  was  even  fufpedted  of  an  inclination  to 
take  part  with  her  enemies:  a  moft  furprizing 
change  after  all  that  had  pafled  between  the 
king  and  him !  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  light  tem- 
per :  and  indeed  thefe  were  times  which  produced 
very  few  inftances  of  irreconcileable  enmities  or 
firm  attachments.  On  the  other  fide,  the  bi(hop 
of  Winchefter,  feeing  that  the  whole  power  of  the 
emprefs  was  colledted  to  make  war  upon  him, 
called  to  his  afliftance  alt  the  friends  of  his  brother, 
\^'ho  came  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  compofed 

an 
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an  army  much  ftronger  than  Matilda's.     AH  tfas 
carls  in  England,  except  thofc  above-mentioned, 
attended  his  fummons,  with  great  troops  of  their 
yaflals :  nor  were  any  of  them  more  forward  on 
this  occafion  than  thofe  who  had  lerved  fo  ill  at 
the  battle  of  Lincoln  :  for  ihcy  heard  themfelves 
continually   reproached  with  the  miichiefs  their 
flight  had  caufed,  and  eagerly  fought  an  occallbn 
of  redeeming  the  honour  they  had  loft  on  that  day. 
The  iquecn  herfelf  marched  to  Winchefter,  at  the 
bead  of  the  Kentifli  militia,  hercopftant  friends, 
and  of  a  thoufand  men  at  arms,  drawn  from  the 
^ity  of  London,    befides  archers  and   pikemen. 
William  of  Ipres  attended  her,  with  moft  of  the 
nicrjcenaries,  breathing  revenge  for  the  inhuman 
indignities  impofed  on  their  gracious  and  munifi- 
pent  prinjcc,  whom  they  now  ferved,  not  for  hire 
only,  but  out  of  affedion ;  knowing  that  his  fa- 
vour to  them  had  been  his  greateft  offence  to  his 
people.     Thus  was  the  utmoft  ftrength  of  both 
parties  affemblcd  about  the  city  and  caftle  of  Win- 
chefter, but  with  a  great  fuperiority  on  the  fide  of 
ihcking.     The  plan  formed  by  his  generals  wasvki.inao. 
to  prevent  any  provifions  from  coming  to  the  town,  »:««^»»-  h^ 
and  vanquifh  the  emprefs  by  famine,  or  force  her  ''^** 
to  a  battle  with  very  unequal  numbers.     Accord- 
ingly they    made  themfelves  mafters  of   all  the 
communication^  (he  had  with  the  country,  except 
one  towards  thp  weft  or  north-weft,  which  they 
could  not  (^yt  up  fo  clofi^ly  as  the  others ;  but  even 
on  that  fide  they  rendered  the  paflage  of  her  fup- 
plies  very  difficult,  by  fending  out  parties  of  horfc 
to  fcour  the  .country,  which  often  intercepted  them, 
and  frighted  the  people  from  any  commerce  or  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  her.     Under  thefe  difficulties  fhe 
ftill  perfevered  in  befieging  the  legate,  who  de- 
fended his  caftle  with  great  fpirir,  and  fo  little  re- 
gard to  his  epifcopal  charadter,  that,  in  order  to 
yeyenge  himfelf  on  the  to\ynfmen,  who  favoured 

Matilda, 
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Matilda,  he  commanded  fireworks  to  be  thrown 
from  his  tower,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
the  mod  magnificent  then  in  England,  and  above 
twenty  churches,  or  (as  fome  authors  fay)  forty, 
•  with  a  nunnery  and  an  abbey,  were  burnt  down  to 
the  ground.      In  the  latter  of  thefe,    which   was 
called  the  abbey  of  Hyde  and  fituated  without  the 
wafls,  there  was  a  large  crofs,  covered  with  plates 
of  pure  gold,  and  richly  fet  with  precious  (tones, 
the  gift  of  king  Canute.     This  having  been  da- 
maged by  the  flames,  the  bilhop  very  trccly  made 
ufe  of  the  gold  to  pay  his  troops,  and  laid  up  the 
jewels  with  his  own  treafures.     The  miferable  citi- 
zens fufFered  no  lefs  by  famine  than  by  fire  ;  the 
few  provifions  which  fometimes  were  brought  into 
the  town  being  all  taken  from  them,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  foldiers  that  were  quartered  among 
them ;  nor  was  there  enough  to  fupply  thefe  with 
the  neceflaries  of  life :  fo  that  the  earl  of  Glocef^ 
ter,  apprehending  the  ruin  of  his  army,  refolved  to 
ercdt  a  fort  near  the  nunnery  of  WarewcH,  upon 
the  river  Teft,  which  might  facilitate  and  (ccurc 
the  importation  of  vidluals  into  the  city  on  that 
fide.     Some  chofen  troops  were  fent  to  execute  this 
refolution  :  but  William  of  Ipres  fell  upon  them 
vk!.»uao-  with  a  much  greater  force  ;  and  many  of  them 
^  dut.ui  leaving  been  killed  or  taken,  the  reft  got  into  the 
church  of  the  nunnery,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend themfelves  there  :  upon  which  the  king's  ge- 
neral ordered  it  to  be  fired,  and  thus  dcftroyed,  or 
took  prifoners,  all  who  were  in  it,  thinking  that 
the  example  of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  was  au- 
thority enough  to  juflify  him,  a  layman  and  a  foN 
dier,  in  the  little  regard  he  fhewed  for  the  fan£tity 
of  the  place.     This  was  a  very  terrible  blow  to 
Matilda.     She  faw  her  army  in  great  danger  of 
being  ftarved,  and  feared  (he  foon  might  be  re- 
duced to  the  cruel  neceflity  of  yielding  herfelf  a 
prifoner  to  the  wife  of  that  king  whom  (he  then 

held 
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btld  in  irons;  a  misfortune  which   (he  thought 
more  dreadful  than  death.     In  fuch  defperate  cir- 
cumftances  the  boldeft  counfels  were  prudent.  The 
bifhop  having  proclaimed  a  ceflation  of  arms  on 
the  eve  of  Holy-Rood  day,  after  funfet,  according 
to  the  cuftom  then  obferved  in  the  whole  Latin 
church,  the  earl  of  Glocefter  took  that  opportuni- 
ty to  endeavour  to  retire  from  this  fatal  utuatbn. 
But  not  thinking  that  he  could  prudently  depend 
on  the  enemy's  obferving  the  truce,  he  made  fuch 
difpofitions  as,  he  hoped,  would  in  any  event  fe- 
cure  tlie  efcape  of  the  emprefs.     Having  commit-  vid.auao- 
tcd  her  to  the  care  of  his  brother,    the  earl  of  retciui.ui 
Cornwall,  he  fent  her  out  of  the  town,  in  the  van  "^™* 
of  his  army  together  with  her  uncle,  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  mod  of  thofe  friends  whofe  prefer- 
vation  he  thought  of  the  greateft  importance,  or- 
dering them  to  march  about  break  of  day,  with 
all  the  expedition  they  could,  towards  Glocefter, 
by  the  way  of  Ludgerlhall  and  the  Devifes ;  while 
he  himfelf,  to  cover  their  retreat,  followed  more 
flowly,  with  a  rear  guard  compofed  of  fome  of  the 
braveft  nobility,  and  of  a  few  chofen  troops,  which, 
he  believed,  would  fland  by  him,  againft  any  odds 
of  numbers.     It  was  happy  for  Matilda  and  all  with 
her  that  he  took  thefe  neceffary  precautions.     The 
bifhop  of  Winchcfter  was  not  fo  fcrupulous,  as  to 
fuflfer  his  enemies  to  efcape  without  moleftation, 
out  of  refpeft  to  a  holy-day  ;  but  the  moment  he 
got  intelligence  of  their  march  fcnt  his  garrifon  to 
purfue  them,  fpreading  alfo  the  alarm  through  all 
the  queen's  army»  which  was  pofted  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  town  and  in  (bme  places  near  adjacent. 
They  foon  joined  his  forces,  and  came  up  with  the 
carl  of  Gloceller  at  Stockbridge  upon  the  river  Teft. 
That  lord  made  a  ftand  againft  them  at  the  head    '    *  "^'' 
of  the   bridge  ;  bur,  after  a  long  and  brave  de-  vw.ana'^ 
fence,  in  which  GeofFry  Boterel  diltinguifhed  him-  fupra.  ' 
fcif  beyond   all   the  other  knights,  the  pafs  was 
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forced,  the  rear  guard  defeated,  and  their  general 
taken  prifoner  by  William  of  Iprcs. 

Thus  did  the  earl  of  Glocefter  moft  generoufly 
facrifice  himfelf  to  the  fafety  of  his  filler  and  fove- 
reigfl^  though  (he  had  brought  the  danger  upoi» 
herfeif  by  her  wilful  imprudence  ib  adltng  wirb^ 
out  his  advice.  Having  retarded  the  enemy  inf 
their  purfuit,  lie  enabled  her  and  the  maio  body 
of  his  army  to  efcape  without  amy  damage,  except 
.the  fhanie  of  having  been  conftrained  to' make  ft 
retreat  which  rather  deferved  to  be  called  a  flight. 
The  eniprefs  caime  unmolefted  by  thfe  enemy  to' 
the  caftle  of  Ludgerdiall  ;  but  left  it  in  tf  few 
hours,  and  went  on  horfeback^  ai  fa(i  Bi  her 
ftrength  would  permit,  to  the  Devifes;  from'- 
wheiice  (if  feme  hrftorians  of  na  fmall  authority 
may  be  credited)  (he  was  carried  to  Glocefter  on  a 
bier,  as  a  dead  corpfe  :  but,  as  William  of  Malmf-. 
bury,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  a£b  of 
•  King  Stephen,  who  would  hardJy  have  omitted  to 
mention  this  circumftance,  had  it  been  true,  fay 
nothing  of  it,  I  think  it  a  fable  grounded  only  on 
popular  rumours,  which  always  add  fomething  to* 
every  extraordinary  and  fuTprifmg  event.  It  was 
al(b  a  current  report,  that  the  king  of  Scotland 
was  thrice  taken  prifoner  in  his  flight,  and  redeem- 
ed by  (bme  of  his  friends ;  his  perfbn  not  being 
known  to  the  foldiers  who  took  him.  A  comcm- 
porary  author  relates,  that  one  David  Holiford,  a 
godfon  of  that  king,  who  happened  to  ferve  at  this 
time  in  the  army  of  the  queen,  helped  ^eatty  to 
conceal  him  from  their  purfuit.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  made  his  efcape  with  much  difficulty,  and  Co 
did  the  emprefs.  Befides  the  difgrace  (he  fuflfcred^ 
her  brother's  captivity  was  fuch  a  misfortune  to 
her,  as  made  her  almoft  infenfible  to  the  joy  of 
her  own  prefervation.  But  he  himfelf  bore  it  with 
the  moft  unfhaken  fortitude  ;  no  adion,  no  word,- 
not  even  a  look,  difcovering  the  leaft  dejeSion  of 
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fpirit :  infomuch  that  his  very  enemies  were  com-  vid.iuao. 
pelled  to  revere  and  extol  bis  virtue,  which  could  i^ 
with  fuch  dignity  maintain  its  fuperiority  over  all 
the  power  and  malice  of  fortune.     The  queen, 
who  knew  that  the  ill  ufage  of  her  hufband  had 
been  contrary  to  his  advice  and  defire,  would  not 
revenge  it  upon  him  by  chains  or  any  other  feveri- 
ties ;  but   treated  him  kindly  ;   and  made  him 
a  propofai,  by  fome  principal  lords  of  her  party, 
to  fet  him  free,  in  exchange  for  Stephen.     He  re- 
pliedf  that  fuch  an  exchange  would  not  be  equal  v 
the  difproportion  between  a  king  and  an  earl  be- 
ing too  great :  but  if  they  wbuld  agree  that  all  his 
friends  whom  they  had  made  prifoners,  in  which 
number  were  feveral  barons  of  diftindtion,  (hould 
be  freed,  together  with  him,  in  exchange  for  the 
king,  he  would  give  his  confcnt  to  it.     The  queen, 
who  defired  the  liberty  of  her  hulband  almoft  upon 
any  conditions,  would  have  willingly  hearkened  to 
this  offtr  :  but  William  of  Ipres,  and  fome  other 
nobles,  who  expefted  great  ranfoms  for  the  prifo- 
ners  they  had  taken,    oppofed  it  warmly,    and 
obliged  her  to  rejedl  it.     She  then  tried  to  perfuade 
the  earl  of  Glocefter  to  forfake  the  caufe  of  his 
fitter  and  join  with  Stephen,  offering  him  in  the . 
name  of  her  hufband,  and  by  orders  from  him, 
the  fupreme  adminiftration  of  all  his  affairs,  and 
the  fecond  place  in  his  kingdom.     The  anfwer  he 
made  to  her  was,  "  I  am  not  in  my  own  power 
**  at  prefent.     When  I  am  free  to  difpofe  of  my^ 
*  felf,  I  promife  you  that  I  will  aft  in  this  ref^eft^ 
*'  as  reafon  (hall  diftate/'     Which  fhe  righily  un- 
derdanding  to  be  a  refufal,  and  being  angry  at  his 
flight  of  (b  gracious  an  offer,    made  at  a  t  ms 
when  his  fitter's  fortune  was  much  declined,  alter- 
ed her  language,  and  threatened  to  fend  him  tf) 
Boulogne,  and  keep  him  there  in  chains  all  his  life. 
To  this  he  replied,  with  a  countenance  unchanged 
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and  fcrene,  **  that  he  feared  nothing  Icfs/*  Tht 
menace  indeed  was  thrown  out  only  with  an  inten- 
tion to  fright  him,  if  he  could  have  been  frighted : 
Milmft.  ^  for  the  queen  durft  not  execute  it,  knowing  thai 
ii!f*io9.  the  countefe  of  Gloccftcr  would  not  fail  to  take  her 
revenge,  by  fending  the  king,  whom  (he  now  had 
in  her  cuftody,  over  to  Ireland,  the  chief  monarch 
of  which  would  willingly  have  (hewn  his  regard 
for  the  memory  of  king  Henry,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  a  league  of  friendfhip,  by  keeping 
Stephen  a  prifoner  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  the  friends  of  the  earl  had  defircd. 
As  no  advantages  gained  by  the  queen  in  England 
could  hinder  the  countcfs  from  putting  this  in  exe- 
cution, her  hufband,  whofe  mind  in  every  fituati- 
cn  faw  every  refourde  that  was  in  his  power,  af- 
fumed  from  hence  a  more  fteady  confidence,  and 
a£ted  in  his  prifon  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  But  when  more  than  a 
month  had  been  unfuccefsfully  fpent  in  thefe  nego- 
tiations, Matilda  and  all  the  principal  lords  of  her 
party  advifcd  and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  pro- 
pofal  tbe  queen  had  made,  and  fufFer  himfelf  to 
be  fingly  exchanged  for  the  king  ;  a  mod  extraor- 
dinary proof  of  his  merit !  there  being  no  other 
example  in  hiftory  of  a  captive  king  having  been 
fet  free  in  exchange  for  a  fubjedt.  The  carl,  who 
himfelf  could  not  be  infenfible  of  how  great  im- 
portance his  liberty  was  to  the  party,  yielded  at 
length  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends ;  and  his 
content  was  very  gladly  received  by  the  queen :  but 
all  the  king's  friends  infilling,  that,  out  of  refpcft 
to  his  dignity,  he  (hould  firft  be  releafed,  fomc  dif- 
ficulty arofe  from  the  apprehenfions  of  the  essU 
that  they  might  break  their  faith  with  him,  and 
detain  him  in  prilbn  :  a  fufpicion  which  certainly 
was  very  well  founded  on  the  paft  conduft  of  Stc** 
phen,  who  never  had  feemed  to  regard  either  his 
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word  or  his  oath.  Many  precautions  and  furcti^ 
were  neceflary  to  rennove  inis  objcftioo-  The  earl 
was  not  fati&fied  with  exading  an  oath  from  the  le- 
gate  and  the  arch bi (hop  of  Canterbury,  that  they 
would  yield  themielves  prifbncrs  into  the  hands  of 
his  friends*  if  he  was  not  fet  at  Hbcrty  immediate* 
ly  after  the  rcleafe  of  the  king  ^  but  obtained  from 
them  letters  under  their  hands  and  feals,  by  which  Mtimft, 
they  notified  this  oath  to  the  pope,  and,  if  the  *^'^^^ 
cafe  (hould  happen,  implored  his  aifiilance,  to  de- a.  0.1141. 
liver  both  the  earl  and  them  from  their  bonds. 
Nor  was  even  this  efteemed  a  fufficient  fecurity  : 
but  cither  he,  or  fome  of  his  friends  who  negocia- 
ted  for  him,  demanded  that  the  queen  and  one  of 
her  fons,  with  two  principal  lords  of  that  party, 
(hould  be  kept  in  the  cattle  of  Briftol  as  hoftages, 
from  the  time  of  the  king's  being  difmiffed  from 
thence,  till  the  earl  was  releafed:  which  they 
like  wife  agreeing  to,  Stephen  was  fet  free,  on  the 
feaft  of  all  Saints,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
forty  one,  after  a  captivity  of  nine  months. 

He  came  from  Briftol  to  Winchefter,  where  he 
had  a  conference  with  the  carl  of  Glocefter,  who 
had  been  removed  from  the  caftle  of  Rochefter  to 
that  city,  a  little  before.  There  he  again  endea- 
voured to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  earl,  and 
draw  him  to  his  party,  by  the  moft  fplendid  offers 
of  favour  and  power  under  his  government.  But 
that  nobleman  remained  unmoved  by  all  thefe  al- 
lurements, urging  the  ties  of  nature  and  afFedlion 
which  attached  him  to  his  fitter,  the  obligations  of 
honour,  and  the  oaths  he  had  taken  during  the  life 
of  his  father,  which  the  pope  himfelf  had  declared 
to  be  binding.  He  faid,  it  was  purely  his  regard 
to  thofe  oaths,  not  any  interefted  views  of  his  own 
or  hatred  againft  Stephen,  that  had  induced  him 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  caufe  of  Matilda  ;  and  . 
gently  reminded  the  king  himfelf  and  his  friends, 
that  they  had  likewife  engaged  themfelves  to  her 
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^  by  the  fame  facred  ties,  and  were  therefore  tib  left 
concerned  than  he  in  the  decifion  fcnt  from  the 
pope  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  that  engage- 
ment. Having  thus  nobly  maintained  the  rcputa- 
tion  of  integrity  which  he  had  acquired,  he  took 
leave  of  the  king,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Briftol 
fct  free  the  queen,  the  young  prince,  and  the 
peers,  who  were  detained  there  till  he  came  ;  and 
hfi  return  received  his  fon,  whom  he  had  left  be* 
hind  him  at  Winchefter,  as  a  hoftage  for  tlicir 
releafe. 

The  two  parties  having  now  recovered  their 
chiefs,  and  not  feeing  any  profpeft  of  an  agree- 
ment, they  both  prepared  to  renew  the  war  with 

A.D.1I41.  frefli  vigour  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit. 
But  before  they  could  take  the  field,  the  bi(hc>p  of 

(rpttu  *"*  Winchefter  began  operations  of  a  different  kind, 
which  v/ere  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  his  bro- 
ther. He  fummoncd  a  legatine  fynod  at  Weft- 
minftey  on  the  feventh  of  December,  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  one,  which  he  opened  by 
reading  a  letter  from  the  pope,  wherein  his  Holi- 
uels  reprimanded  him  gently,  for  having  acquiefced 
in  his  brother's  imprifonmcnt ;  and,  to  attune  for 
that  fault,  injoined  him  to  endeavour  the  procuring 
of  his  liberty  by  any  means,  either  ecclefiaftical  or 
fecular,  which  the  necefiity  of  the  affair  might  re- 
quire. This  not  only  was  fufficient  to  deftroy  the 
impreflion,  which  the  earl  of  Glocefter's  alledging 
the  authority  of  the  pope  in  defence  of  his  con- 
dudt,  and  the  legate's  own  behaviour,  had  made 
on  the  clergy  and  people  of  England,  but  gave 
that  prelate  a  pretence  to  juAify  his  return  to  the 
party  of  his  brother,  by  the  rcfpedt  he  owed  to 
the  injundions  of  Rome.  He  employed  aU  his  elo- 
quence to  excufe  hia  former  proceedings,  affirnv- 
ing,  that  not  from  inclination  but  necefiity  he  had 
received  and  acknowledged  the  emprefs,  when,  af- 
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.  tcr  the  battle  of  Lincola,  ihe  came  with  her  vic- 
torious army  to  Winchefter,  and  found  him  there 
unable  to  make  any  refiftance  ;  all ,  the  nobility 
having  abandoned  the  captive  king,  or  remstining 
iinaftive  and  indifferent  between  the  two  parties, 
till  the  event  (hould  regulate  their  condud.  He 
fa  id,  that  (he  had  afterwards  notorioufly  violated 
all  her  engagements  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  the  church,  which  had  been  the  terms  of 
agreement  between  her  and  hini  ;  and.  mioreover. 
(as  he  was  affured  by  undoubted  intelligence)  had 
formed  fecret  machinations  with  fome  of  her 
friends  againft  his  dignity  and  even  his  life ;  which 
yet  the  divine  mercy  had  fo  over-ruled,  that  iri 
the  ifllie  he  not  only  had  efcaped  deftruAion  him- 
fclf,  but  alfo  had  delivered  his  brother  from  bonds: 
Therefore^  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  pope^ 
he  commanded  them  to  aid,  fupport^  and  main- 
tain, with  their  whole  ftrength,  that  prince  who 
had  been  by  the  eleSlion  of  iBe  people  and  with  the  Mtimib.  hi 
con/ent  of  the  apofioUcalfee  anointed  their  king  ;  and  "^'*' 
to  excommunicate  all  thofe  difturbers  of  the  peace 
of  their  country  who  ftiould  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  countefs  of  Anjou. 

Not  one  of  the  clergy  there  aftembled  made  any 
feply  to  this  fpecch,  or  (hewed  any  publick  mark 
of  difTenting  from  it:  fo  great  an  alteration  had 
Matilda's  ofFenfive  behaviour,  in  the  fhort  time 
between  this  and  the  council  of  Winchefter,  pro- 
duced in  their  minds  j  or  fo  implicit  was  the  fub^ 
mifTion  which  they  paid  to  the  legate,  and  to  the 
papal  authority,  with  which  he  wasinvcfted!  Bat 
there  was  in  the  alTembly  a  layman  (ent  by  that  priri- 
cefs,  who  loudly  and  boldly  reminded  him  of  the 
fidelity  which  he  had  fworn  to  her,  adjuring  him 
by  it  not  to  do  any  thing  againft  her  honour.  >lor 
did  he  ftop  there  ;  but  faid.  that  her  having  com« 
over  to  England  was  owing  to  repeated  invitations 
by  letters  fent  from  that  prelate  ;  and  that  bJabro- 
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dier's captivity  and  detention  in  pri(bn  were  to  be 
chiefly  imputed  to  his  connivance,  as  he  had  ex- 
prefly  affured  Matilda  that  he  would  not  give  him 
any  efTedual  aflliftance.    Other  fevere  and  rough 
animadverfions  were  thrown  out  upon  his  paft  and 
prefent  conduft ;  all  which   it  was  certainly  very 
mortifying  and   uneafy  to  him  to  hear,  but  which 
he  heard  with   fuch  a    perfect  command  of  his 
temper,  as  not  to  return  one  angry  word,  or  even 
to  take  any  notice  of  what  had  been  faid,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  it  was  fafer  for  him  to  feera  to 
defpife  than  attempt  to  confute  it.    When  this  ex- 
traordinary fcene  was  paft,  the  king  himfelf  came 
into  the  council,  and  made  his  complaints  to  them 
moft  pathetically,  that  his  own  vaflals  had  taken 
him  prifoner,  and  by  the  opprobrious  indignity 
with  which  he   was  treated  had  very  near  killed 
him,  though  he  never  had  done  them  any  wrong, 
nor  denied  juftice  to  any  man  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  reign.     His  prefence  and  words  greatly  af- 
fefted  the  fynod,  and,  together  with  tljie  influence 
Mthnfb.ut  Qf  the  legate,  made  them  unanimoufly  concur  in 
f»pr*-        ^u  propoiitions  to  which  that  prelate  demanded 
their  afTent.    Stephen,  having  thus  regained  the 
good-will  of  the  clergy,   feemed  to  be  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovering  his  kingdom.     But  neither 
party  thought  it  proper  to  take  the  field  during  the 
winter,  or  to  violate  the  religious  ceflation  of  arms, 
which  it  was  ufual  to  grant  from  the  beginning  of 
Lent  till  the  end  of  Eafter  week.    The  king  em- 
ployed fome  part  of  that  time  in  vifiting  the  more 
diftant  counties  of  England,  that  were  under  his 
government,  and  wanted  his  prefence :  while  Ma- 
tilda, who  wasfenfible  how  much  (he  had  loft  both 
of  reputation  and  ftrength,   took  that  opportunity 
to  aflemble  her  principal  friends,  in  order  to  con- 
fider  with  them  what  means  could  be  found,  to  re- 
fift  the  power  of  her  enemy,  which    daily  grew 
ftronger,  and  to  raife  the  dejeftcd  hopes  of  her 
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party.  They  all  agreed,  that,  in  their  prefent 
circumftances,  it  was  neceflary  to  try  to  bring  over 
her  hu(band,  the  earl  of  Anjou,  to  England  ;  as 
the  only  expedient  that  could  balance  the.advan- 
tages  Stephen  had  gained.  Purfuant  to  this  refo- 
lution,  fome  nobles  of  her  fadlion  were  fent  to  the- 
earl,  whom  they  found  in  Normandy  ;  the  greater 
part  of  that  dutchy  being  then  fubjefted  to  him. 
They  ufed  their  uimoft  endeavours  to  prevail  up- 
on him  to  come  from  thence  into  England,  and 
defend  the  inheritance  of  his  wife  and  Ion, 
which,  without  his  afliftance,  was  now  in  the  ut* 
mod  danger  of  being  foon  irrecoverably  loft.  He 
received  them  with  regard,  but  faid,  that  he  would 
make  no  pofitive  anfwer,  unlefs  to  the  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter,  as  the  perfon  in  whom  he  moft  confided, 
and  with  whom  alone  he  defired  to  treat  on  this  bu- 
finefs.  It  happened  fortunately  for  Matilda,  that, 
foon  after  Eafter,  Stephen  was  feized  with  a  dan- 
gerous fit  of  ficknefs,  and  did  not  recover  till  fome 
time  after  Whitfuntide ;  which  hindered  that  prince 
from  beginning  any  military  operations  againft  her, 
and  gave  her  leifure  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
lords  whom  (he  had  fent  to  her  hufband.  They 
made  their  report  to  her  on  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
at  the  caftle  of  the  Devifes,  where  (he  had  again 
a(rembled  her  council.  The  earl  of  Glocefter  was  Miimft.  at 
very  unwilling  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  urging  ^"^"* 
againft  it  the  danger  of  pa(fing  the  channel,  which 
was  then  guarded  by  a  fquadron  of  the  king's 
(hips,  and  of  leaving  his  fifter  deprived  of  his 
care  and  afliftance,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
more  necefTary  to  her  than  ever.  But  being  ear- 
neftly  prtScd  to  go,  he  confented  .to  it  atHaft,  on 
thefe  conditions,  that  the  chief  nobles  prefent  there 
fliould  deliver  to  him  feme  of  their  neareft  rcla- 
tions,  to  carry  over  with  him,  as  hoftages  tor  their 
fidelity  in  lerving  his  fifter,  and  defending  her  per- 
ibn,  during  his  abfence.  Such  an  extraordinary 
U  3  caution 
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caution  implied  a  great  fufpicion,  and  is  a  ftrbng 
evidence  that  her  party  was  then  in  danger  of  be- 
ing diffolved.  The  council  however  agreed,  and 
without  any  apparent  unwillingnefs,  to  the  fecurity 
required  by  the  earl,  who  taxing  the  hoftages  fet 
fail  from  Warcharh,  of  which  town  he  was  lord, 
Xvith  fcveral  fliipis,  and  foon  after  Midfummer 
gained  the  port  with  only  two  j  the  others  having 
been  difperfed  by  a  violent  ftorm,' which  fevec| 
them  all  from  the  greater  danger  of  being  attack- 
ed in  their  paflage  by  the  enemy's  fleet.  *  But  be- 
fore I  relate  the  fuccefs  he  met  with  in  this  negoci- 
ation,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  an  account  of  the 
ftate  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  from  the  deceafe 
of  King  Henry  to  this  time. 

It  feems  furprifing,'  that  neither  the  oaths,  which 
the  Normans  had  taken,  during  the  life  of  that 
prince,  to  his  daughter*s  fucceffion,  and  after  her 
to  her  fon*s,  nor  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Glocef- 
ter,  who  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  pre- 
fent  among  them,  could  fecure  to  Matilda  the  in- 
heritance of  that  dutchy,  or  even  form  any  confi- 
derable^  party  for  her  there/  This  is  the  more 
wonderful,  as  we  are  told  by  the  beft  of  the  Nor- 
Vitin  liliii.  V^^^  hiftofians,'  that  no  lefs  a  fum  than  fixty  thou- 
p.poi,  902!  fand  pounds,  equivalent  to  nine  hundred  thoufand 
^3«  .  of  our  money  now,  was  difpofed  of  by  the  earl,  as^ 
executor  to  the  king,  from  his  treafure  at  Falaife, 
among  his  foldiers  and  fervants  in  that  country.  So 
bounteous  a  donative  was  enough  to  have  purcha- 
fed  the  dutchy  for  his  daughter,'  thoi^h  (he  had 
not  been  acknowledged  as  the  heirefs  of  it  before! 
Yet  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  imtriediatcly 
afterwards,  Thibaud  earl  of  Blois,  the  elder  bro^ 
thcrof  Stephen,  offering  himfclf  to  the  Normans, 
they  were  generally  difpoled  to  make  hi'm  ihtir 
duke  :  but  as  foon  as  they  were  informed  of  Sre- 
t)hen's  eleftion  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  they 
told  the  earl,  ibat^  en  account  of  the  baronies  which 
^  mam 
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tnany  among  them  held  in  both  countries j  they  and  the 
EngUfh  muji  ferve   the  fame  mafter  :  the   truth  of 
which  maxim  he  either  could  not  deny,  or  would 
not  conteft,  but  left  them  to  take  their  own  party. 
It  d^es  not  appear  that  any  mention  was  then  made 
of  Matilda,  or  of  her  hufband.    ,Y«i  the  emprefe 
was  foon  afterwards,  by  the  means  o^one  of  her 
friends,  a  man   of  low   birth,  but  very   confider- 
able  in  talents  and  credit,  admitted  into  fome  towns, 
of  which  he  had  been  made  vifcount  by  the  favour 
of  her  father.     The  earl  of  Anjou  was  alfo  recei- 
ved  by  the   earl  of  Ponthieu  into  fome  places  of 
which  that  nobleman  was  the  lord,  and  from  thence 
endeavoured  to  extend  himfelf  further:    but   his 
army  committing  intolerable  outrages  even  againft 
their  own  friends,  the   Normans,  whofe  natural 
temper  was  not  patient  of  injuries,  prefently  drove 
him  out ;  and  a  rebellion  in  Anjou  hindered  him, 
for  fome  time,  from  any  further  attempts.     After 
his  expulfion   from  Normandy,  that  dutchy  was 
left  without  any  government,  though  it  had  nomi- 
nally fubmitted  to  Stephen  :  for  that  prince  was  not 
able  to  vifit,  or  take  any  care  of  it,  till  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  thirty  feven ;  during  which  in- 
terval the  whole  country  was  defolated  by  feveral 
feftions  of  the  nobles,  who,  with  great  an imofity 
and  miferable  ravages  of  each  other's  eftates,  pro- 
fecuted  their  own  quarrels  under  the  pretence  of 
ferving  their  party.     Among  thefe  the  moft  pow- 
erful was  Waleran  carl  of  Meuknt  5  whom  Ste* 
phen  had  betrothed  to  one  of  his  daughters,  a  child 
of  two  years  old,  and,  while   he  himfelf  was  in 
England,  put  him  at  the  head  of   his  friends  and 
forces  in    Normandy.      About   the  latter  end  of 
September,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty 
fix,  the  earl  of  Anjou  a  fecond  time  invaded  that  ^^^  ^.. 
dutchy,  with  much  greater  forces  than  before,  be- i.  xiii.  p.' 
ing  now  accompanied   by  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  ^^^tP^^N 
^i^  other  princes  and  nobles  of  France.     They  ^^^'  ^  * 
U  4  took 
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took  fome  caftles ;    but  having  fet  down  before 
Monftrueil  were  foon  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with 
difgrace  :  and  when  they  had  afterwards  invefted 
Lifieux,   the  garrifon  or  that  city,  defpairing  to 
fave  it,  rather  than  they  would  furrender  it  to  them, 
fet  it  on  fire  :  fo  great  was  the  avcrfion  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  general  to  the  Angevin  government,  from 
the  ftrong  impreffions  which  the  remembrance  of 
the  long  wars  between  the  two  countries  had  ftill 
left  in  their  minds  !   and  this  was  much  (harpened 
by  the  very  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  con^ 
federate  army  adted  :  for  numbers  of  them  being 
volunteers  and  irregular  forces,  out  of  many  diffe- 
rent provinces,  they  could  not  eafily  be  reftrained, 
by  the  power  of  their   chiefs,  from  rapine,  facri- 
l^e,  and  other  enormities  ;  which,  added  to  the 
outrages  that  had  been  committed  by  the  Angevin 
troops,  during  their  late  abode  in  Normandy,  ex- 
cited a  violent  indignation  againfl  them,  and  to- 
tally alienated  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  Ma- 
tilda and  her  hufband.     They  were,  befides,  fo  in- 
temperate, that  they  foon  became  very  fickly  : 
and,  to  complete  their  difafters,  the  earl  of  Anjou 
himfelf,  befieging  a  caftle,  received  a  dangerous 
wound  in  one  of  his  feet ;  which,  together  with  4 
flux  that   raged  in  his  army,  fo  funk  their  fpirits, 
that,  although  a  powerful   reinforcement  of  fome 
thoufand  men,  condudted  by  the  emprefs,  arrived 
that  night,  they  raifed  the  fiege  the  next  morning, 
and  retired  haftily  out  of  Normandy,  plundering 
the  country  through  which  they  paffed,  without 
diftinftion  of  friends  from  foe§.     The   Norman 
troops,  who  were  apprifed  how  much  the  earl  had 
been  ftrengthened  the  evening  before,  had  no  fuC- 
picion  of  his  retiring,  and  did  not  begin  to  purfue 
him,  till  he  had  advanced  a  good  way  :  fo  that 
the  lofs  which  he  fuftained  in  repafling  the  Sart 
was  not  very  confiderable  :  but  as  he  travelled 
through  a  foreft  within  his  own  territories  he  was 

attacked 
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attacked  by  a  ftrong  party  of  out-Iawed  free-boo 
ters,  and  narrowly  efcapcd  with  his  life,  hisward- 
robe  and  plate  being  taken,  and  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  bed-chaniber  killed.  The  earl  of 
Meulant  likewife  defeated  fome  of  Matilda's  adhe- 
rents, who  had  made  an  incurfion  into  the  county 
of  Eu,  and,  and  took  prifoner  their  general,  Ro- 
ger de  Conchis,  with  two  other  noblemen  of  great 
diftindion. 

All  thefe  fucceffes,  joined  to  the  profperity  of  o«^.:.viui. 
Stephen  in  England  during  the  courfe  of  this  year,  94"9ux 
confirmed  to  that  prince  the  dominion  of  Norman-  ftib.inn. 
jdy,  which  he  at  laft  found  time  to  vifit,  arriving  "^  **'^^* 
there  with  William   of  Ipres  and  a  body  of  Fle- 
mings, early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  eleven  hun-. 
dred  and  thirty  feven.    After  fome  ftay  in  the  chief 
.cities  he  went   to  confer  with  Louis  le  Gros,  re^ 
newed  the  alliance  which  his  predeceflbr  had  made 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  received  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  dutchy,  under  the  ufual  form  of  ho- 
mage to  France.     Louis,   being  old  and  very  in- 
firm, was  inclined  to  confider  poffcflion  as  the  beft 
right,  and  had  good  reafons  of  policy,  as  king  of 
France,  not  to  be  willing  that  Anjou  and  Norman- 
dy (hould   be  under  one  vaflal.     It  may  be  alfo 
prelumed  that  he  was  biafled  in  favour  of  Stephen 
by  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of  Blois  ;  who,  hav- 
ing given  up  his  own  claim  to  the  dutchy,  employ- 
ed, in  behalf  of  his  brother,  all  the  influence  he 
had  over  that  prince,  who  equally  feared  and  ef- 
teemed  him.     Yet,  though  the  confent  of  the  fo- 
vereign  had  thus  been  obtained  to  inveft  the  king 
of  England  with  this  gfeat  Jief,  the  earl  of  Anjou 
did  not  depart  from  the  pretenfions  he  had  to  it  in 
right  of  his   wife  :  but  Stephen  fent  againft  him  a 
body  of  his  mercenaries  under  William  of  Ipres,  to 
which  he  joined  fome  Norman  troops,  remaining 
himfelfonthe  other  fide  of  the  Seine,  where  he 
was  employed  in  reducing  the  cafties  and  towns 

of 
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of  one  of  his  barons,  who  had  taken  op  arms  for 
Matilda.    William  of  Iprcs  defired  to  give  battle 
to  the  earl ;  but  the  Normans  who  were  with  him 
oppofed  that  advice,  and  even  refufed  their  aflit 
tance  :  upon  which  he  and  his  forces  repafled  the 
Seine,  and   with   heavy   complaints  againfl:  them, 
Ori.^vit.  ui  returned  to  the  king.  The  caufe  of  this  difference 
was  a  jealoufy   conceived  by  the  Normans  againft 
thefe  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  they  jaftly  fuf- 
pedled  as  inflruments    of  arbitrary   power,  and 
could  not  bear  to  fee  erhployed,  both  in  England 
and  Normandy,  preferably  to  the  national  troops 
of  thofe  countries.    Indeed  it  was  a  very  ungrate- 
ful return  for  the  obligations  Stephen  had  to  the 
Englifh  and  Normans,  on  whofe  affedlion  hecer- 
*   tainly   might  have  relied  at   that  time,  and  by 
whofe  arms  he  might  have  been  much  better  fecu- 
sed  againft   the  Angevin  party,  than  he  could  by 
this  illegal  and  dangerous  force,  which  feemed  de- 
ligned,  not  fo  much  to   refill   the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  as  to  overpower  the  liberties  of  his  fub- 
je<5ts.     But  inftead  of  being   warned  and  convin- 
ced of  his  error  by   the  firft  fymptoms  of  difcon- 
tent,  he  argued  from  thence  that  thefe  mercenaries 
were  neceffary  to  him,  and  placed  a  greater  confi- 
dence in  them  and  their  general,  as  being  the  fu- 
reft  and  firmeft  fupports  of  his  power.     Nor  did 
he  diffemble  thefe   fentiments;  but  treated  the  no- 
bility of  England  and   Normandy  with  an   appa- 
rent diftruft,  while  he  lavilhed  his  favours  upon 
William  of  Ipres,  and  made  him  his  confident  in 
allhismoft  fecret  affairs.     W  hat  was  the  effedl  of 
-  this  behaviour  in  England  has  already  been  (hewn. 
It  had  the  fame  confequenccs  in  Normandy  ;  and 
it  was  there  that  the  violence  of  the  diffatisfadlion 
arifing  fi-om  it,  and  the  danger  of  it  to  Stephen, 
livere  firft  difcovered.     That  prince,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  William  of  Ipres,  immediately  put  him- 
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.felf  at  tlie  head  of  his  army,  and  would  have  led 
them  to  fight  the  Angevins,  as  that  earl  had  adyi- 
fed  :  but  all  the  Norman  barons,  difgufted  and  irri- 
tated at  being  obliged  to  ferve   with  the  Flemings, 
appeared  very  backward,  and  endeavoured  to  dif- 
fuadc  the  king  from  his  enterprize  :  but  he  perfit 
ted  in  it  againft  thtir  advice,   and  marching  to  the 
enemy,  the  animofity   between  the  Normans  and 
Flemings  broke  out  with  fo  much  fury,  that  they 
^came  even  to  blows ;  and  much  blood  was  flied 
pn  bntU  fides,  before  the  tumult  could  be  appealed 
hy  ail  the  authority  or  interceflions  of   Stephen. 
Kor  yet  did  the  fedition  end  with    the  coriibat  : 
^or,  prefently  afterwards,  moll  of  the  young  Nor- 
maii  barons  led  ofF  their  vaflals,  and^  left  the  king, 
Vho,  equally   agitated  with  anger  and  fear  upon  orf.vit.Ht 
fuch  a  defertion,  followed  them  feveral  miles,  and  ^^^^ 
coming  up  with  them,  expoftulated,  threatened,  . 
entreated,  and  foothed,  till  in  the  conclufion  they 
\vefe' pacified  and  reconciled  to  him  :  but  lb  much 
uneafinefs  remained  on  both  fides,  that,  inftead  of 
attacking  the  enemy,  he  accepted  a  truce  of  two    . 
years,  which*  the  Earl  of  Anjou  propofed  to  him,  \^ 

from  motives  we  are  not  informed  of.  Some  rea- 
fons  of  weight  muft  have  determined  the  condu<5t 
p(  that  earl  in  this  affair,  perhaps  an  intelligence 
of  a  confpiracy  forming  againft-  him  in  Anjou, 
^ouraine,  or  Maine  :  for  it  appears  that  thefe 
provinces  were  not  abfolutely  free  from  inteftine 
comm(jtions  :  or  he  might  feek  a  delay  till  the  earl 
of  GloCefter  had  taken  all  the  neceflary  meafures 
before  he  declared  againft  Stephen.  Without 
fi  me  motive  of  great  importance  fo  able  a  prince 
would  not  have  propofed  a  ceflation  of  arms,  when 
the  troops  of  his  enemy  were  more  incenfed  againft 
one  another  than  •  againft  him,  and  could  not  be 
brought  into  one  camp,  or  made  to  adt  together  in 
^ny  joint  operation?. 

Thi, 
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Ord.  Vital.  This  truce  was  concluded  in  the  month  of  July 
fub"*nny"*  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  feven.  On 
>«^7- .  .^  the  firft  of  Auguft  died  at  Paris  Louis  the  Sixth, 
Lud^'crX*  furnamed  le  Gros,  from  the  largenefe  and  corpu- 
lence of  his  perlbn.  A  much  nobler  furnamc 
might  have  been  properly  given  to  him  from  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  :  He  deferved  to  have  been 
called  the  Good,  or  the  Juft.  His  whole  reign 
was  pafled  in  conftanc  druggies  with  the  infolence, 
the  licentioufnefs,  and  the  tyranny  of  his  nobles, 
againft  whofe  oppreflions  he  royally  defended  his 
people,  maintaining  his  laws  by  his  arms,  and  per- 
mitting no  crimes  to  efcape  hisjuftice.  Thus  far 
he  much  refembled  our  Henry  the  Firft :  but  in 
policy  he  was  not  always  a  match  for  that  king. 
Yet  he  deferves  no  lefs  efteem  :  for  in  goodnefs  of. 
heart  he  was  greatly  his  fuperior,  and  had  (carce 
any  equal  among  the  princes  who  reigned  in  his 
days.  He  loft  his  health,  and  at  laft  his  life,  by 
the  fatigues  he  fuftained,  in  befieging  caftle  after 
caftle,  where  any  flagitious  or  turbulent  perfon 
had  broken  or  endangered  the  peace  of  his  realm. 
sagcr.invif.  Abbot  Suger,  his  principal  miniftcr,  tells  us,  that 
Lud.  Grofli,  i^g  would  often  lament  the  unhappy  condition  of 
^'  ^  ^'  human  life,  in  which  to  know  much  and  ail  much 
is  feldom  or  never  in  our  power  together ;  adding, 
that  if  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  what  he  knew 
in  his  age,  or  could  a3  in  his  age  with  the  fame 
vigour  as  he  did  in  his  youth,  he  fliould  have  been 
able  to  conquer  many  kingdoms.  Yet  that  hifto- 
rian  affirms,  that,  even  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign,  broken  as  he  was  with  inceflant  toils,  and 
heavy  from  a  too  corpulent  habit  of  body,  if  any 
thing  happened  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom,  by 
which  the  royal  majefty  was  hurt  or  offended,  he 
never  fuffered  it  to  go  unchaftifed.  His  dying 
words  to  his  fon  were  admirable.  Remember^  faid 
he,  and  have  it  always  before  your  eyes^  that  the 
royal  authority  is  a  publick  charge^  of  which  you  muft 

render 
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render^  after  your  deatb^  a  ftriit  account.     In  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  one  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  his  eldeft  fon  Philip,  a  very  hope- 
ful youth  ;  who,  while  he  was  riding  in  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Paris,  was  thrown  down  and  killed,  by  a 
hog  running  fuddenly  under  the  feet  of  his  horfc. 
The  ftrangenefs  of  the  accident  embittered  the  lofe, 
and  put  the  fortitude  of  the  father  to  a  terrible 
proof :  but  he  bore  it  with  the  heroifm  of  a  good 
chriftian  and  a  great  king.    His  grief  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  immediately  thinking  of  the  moft 
proper  meafures  to  guard  his  people  and  family 
againft  the  ill  confequences  of  this  unhappy  event. 
For,    prefently    afterwards.   Innocent   the  Second 
holding  a  general  council  at  Rheims,  the  afBidled 
monarch  brought  thither  Louis,  his  fecond  fon, 
who  was  under  thirteen  years  old,  and  caufed  him, 
in  the  prefence  of  all  the  aflembly,  to  be  anointed 
and  ci:owned  king  together  with  himfelf,  by  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  in  order  (fays  Suger)  io  prevent  v.sager.  in 
the  difturbances  which  other  competitors  for  the  crown  g^*^"^^: 
might  excite :  remarkable  words,  which  fhew  the  gis,  p.319. 
reafon  of  the   practice  eftablifhed  in  France  of 
crowning  the  fon  during  the  life  of  the  father,  and 
prove  that  a  regular  courfe  of  hereditary  fucccflion 
was  not  yet  ablolutely  fettled  in  that  kingdom,  any 
more  than  in  England.     This  is  alfo  confirmed  by 
another  contemporary  hiftorian,  who  fays,  "  That  v.Ord.vit. 
*'  many  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  were  difpleafcd  \lll'z^, 
"  with  this  ad :   for  fome  of  the  lay-peers  had 
*'  conceived  hopes  of  a  higher  advancement  after 
**  the  death  of  Louis  le  Gros,  and  the  ecclefiafticks 
**  defired  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  the 
**  ri^^ht  of  eleSiing  a  king.     From  which  caules  fe- 
*'  veral  among  them  murmured  in  fecret  againft 
**  this  meafure,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
**  glad  to  prevent  it,  if  it  had  been  in  their  pow- 
**  er."     He  afterwards  fays,  That  there  were  fome 
who  attempted  to  exclude  all  the  iffue  of  the  king  from 
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tbe  throne.     I  Hiall  only  obferve,  that  if  this  zo 
count  be  well  founded,  the  reafon.for  it  muft  pro* 
bably  halve  been  the  minority  of  the  king's  chil- 
dren ;  as  ho  other  objection  could  be  made  againil 
them.     But-  the  yormg  prince  being  thus  crowned 
without  any  cteclared  oppofition,  France  was  quiet 
for  fome  time;  and  as  foon  as  be  came  to  an  age 
of  maturity,  he  gamed  more  by  a  marriage,  than 
all  the  greateH;    of  his  royal  predeceflbrs,   fmce 
Charlemagne,  had  won  by  the  fword.     For  Wil- 
liam the  Ninth,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  having  died 
without  iflue  male,  in  tJie  fpring  of  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  (even,  bequeathed  his  domini- 
ons to  Eleanor,  his  eldeu  daughter,  who  was  then 
about  thirteen  years  oJd,  and  declared,  it  was  his 
defire,  //  bis  barons  agreed  io  ity  that  (he  fhould  be 
given  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of  France  : 
which  being  confirmed  by  tbejf  confcnt,  the  offer 
^as  made  before  the  death  of  Louis  le  Gros.  That 
prince  and  his  fon  accepted  it  with  joy',  as  they  had 
great  reafon  to  do ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  France  than  uniting  fo  the  crown 
thofe  extenfive  dominions,  which  at  this  time  com* 
prehended  the  two  dutchics  of  Gafcony  and  Gui- 
ennc,    the  earldom  of  Poidtou,  the  province  of 
Bifcaye,  and  fome  other  countries  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fyrehean  mountains.     Eleanor  herfelf  was  pleafed 
with  the  match ;  for  Louis  was  handfome  *,  and 
(he  was  by  no  means  infenfible  cither  to  love  or 
ambition.      Her  face  was  agreeable,    her  perfon 
majeftick,  her  wit  lively  and  fharp,  her  temper 
gay  and  inclining  to  levity  -,    which  the  genius  of 
the  French  nation  was  more  difpofcd  to  pardon 
suger.  p.    than  any  other  fault.     All   parties  therefore  cpn- 
^V^i^'t'^.curring  to  approve  of  this  marriage,  it  was  cele- 
!•  xui. '     ^  brated  at  Bourdeaux,  in  the  prefence  of  moft  of 
the  nobility  of  Aquitaine;  Eleanor  at  the  fame 
time  being  crowned  queen  of  France  :  after  which 
Louis  and  flie  went  together  to  Poidtiers^  where  on 
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the  eighth  of  Auguft  eleven  hundred  and  thirty     ' 
fcvcn  he  received  the  coronet  of  the  dukes  of  Gui- 
cnne,  and  ordered  the  title  of  Dvx  AQyiTANicvsseeMabiiioB 
to  be  engraved  on  his  feal;  it  being  underftood  ^[Tjjp*^ 
that  his  marriage  gave  him  the  entire  poffcfTion  and 
government  of  all  the  ftates  which  belonged  to  his 
wife.     Some  lords  of  Xaintonge  refufcd  indeed  to 
fubmit  to  him ;  but  they  were  fubdued  by  him, 
without  difficulty,  as  he  paffed  through  their  coun- 
try, and  forced  to  concur  with  the  other  barons  of 
Aquitaine,  in  paying  obedience  to  the  teftamentary 
fettlement  made  by.  their  duke.     Thus  did  this 
young  prince  acquire  thefe  territories,  the  matters 
of  which  had  vied,  in  power  and  wealth,  with  the 
kings  of  France,  their  (bvereigns,  and  being  de- 
fcended    from  Childebrand,    brother  of  Charles 
Martel,  thought  themfelves  equal,  at  leaft,  in  their 
genealogy,  to  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet.     But  his 
father  had  not  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him  after  his 
marriage ;   the  heat  of  the  fummcr,   which  was 
more  violent  than  had  ever  been  known  in  thofe 
parts,  and  could  hardly  be  endured  by  the  ftrong- 
eft    conftitutions,   having    fo  impaired  his  weak 
health,  that  he  died  from  the  cffedts^f  it,  in  the 
fixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirtieth  of  his 
reign,  after  extraordinary  afts  of  contrition  and  pe* 
nitencej  which,  not  fo  much  the  faults  of  his  life, 
as  the  tendernefs  of  his  confcicnce,  and  fome  fuper- 
ftition  mixed  with  his  piety,  made  him  impofe  on 
himfelf.     During   the  autumn  that  followed  theord.vit. 
deceafe  of  this  king  Normandy  was  difturbed  by  ^-  *'"•  p- 
civil  commotions,  which  the  truce  lately  concluded  .^"'^'^* 
between  Stephen    and  GeofFry    did  not  appeafe, 
though  it  enabled  the  former  to  fettle  his  power 
more  firmly  there,  than  he  could  poffibly  have 
done  without  that  advantage.     Before  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  obliged  to  return  into  England, 
and  leave  his  dutchy  under  the  government  of  two 
Norman  barons ;  one  of  whom,  being  foon  after- 
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wards  drawn  into  an  ambufh  by  ibme  nobles  of  tbe 
Angevin  party,  was  (lain  ;  but  the  other  maintain- 
ed his  truft,  with  fpirit  and  good  condud,  till  May 
the  next  year,  when  William  of  Ipres  and  the  earl 
of  Meulant,  arriving  with  more  forces^  took  the 
chief  command  and  authority  in  thofe  parts.    It 
was  a  (Irange  obdinacy  in  the  king  to  perftft  in 
employing  the  former  where  he  was  fo  dilagreea- 
ble :  but  it  is  the  fate  of  weak  princes  to  think 
that  they  are  never  fo  well  ferved  as  by  thofe,  of 
whofe  authority  their  people  complain  the  moft, 
and  to  make  the  publick  hatred  a  ground  of  their 
confidence ;    as  if  fuch  perfons,  having  no  other 
ftrength  or  protedion  to  depend  upon,  muft  be- 
long more  to  them,  and  be  more  devotedly  attach- 
ed to  their  intereft.     This,  with  the  vanity  of  (up- 
porting  the  choice  he  had  made,  determined  Ste- 
phen to  continue  his  Englifti  and  Norman  affairs 
under    the    management   of  William  of  Ipres, 
though  he  had  fuch  evident  proofs  of  the  diflfatif^ 
faftion  it  produced  in  both  countries.     The  earl  of 
Meulant  indeed  was  lefs  odious  to  the  Normans, 
as  not  being  a  foreigner  ;  but  neither  was  he  much 
beloved,  being  a  man  who  had  more  pride  than 
greatnefs  of  mind,  and  more  cunning  than  wiP- 
dom.     The   arrival  of  thefe  miniflers,  whofe  un- 
popularity hurt  their  party  as  much  as  the  force 
they  brought  over  with  them  could  do  it  good,  did 
not  prevent  the  earl  of  Glocefler  from  executing 
the  plan,  which  he  had  for  fome  time  been  form- 
ing.    About  the  beginning  of  June  he  took  up 
arms,  and  joined  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who,  r^ard- 
lefs  of  the  truce,  which  was  not  yet  expired,-  came 
into  Normandy,  and  by  means  of  that  nobleman's 
intelligence  with  him   got  pofTefTion  of  Bayeux, 
Caen,   and  feveral  other  towns:   but  the  king's 
troops  having  been  flrengthened  by  a  large  rein- 
forcement, he  retired  again  into  his  own  domini- 
ons, leaving  the  towns,  which  he  had  gained,  well 
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fccured  with  good  garrifons,  under  the  care  of  the 
earl  of  Glocefter.     All  the  abilities  of  that  lord 
were  now  employed  in  perfuading  the  Norman  no- 
bility to  follow  his  example  in  the  part  he  bad 
taken  *»  and  by  his  authority,  added  to  the  flrong 
inftigation  of  their  own  difcontents,  (bme  of  them 
were  induced  to  forfake  the  king :  but  a  majority 
,  adhered  to  him,  either  for  fear  of  lofing  their  Eng- 
li(h  eftates,  or  out  of  diflike  to  the  Earl  of  Anjou^ 
who,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  had 
not  found  the  art  of  gaining  their  afFedtions.     Du^  onivit.fuk 
ring  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  king  being  de-*""  "3«- 
tained  by  the  troubles  in  England,  and  his  two  ge- 
nerals recalled  from  Normandy  to  his  affiftance^ 
GeofFry  made  other  attempts  on  that  dutchy,  but 
failed  in  his  enterprizes  and  returned  home  with 
fome  didionour.     Things  remained  there  in  much 
the  fame  fituation ;  both  fa£lions  keeping  poilef* 
lion  of  the  towns  they  had  got,  from  whence  they 
infefted  the  whole  country;  the  barons  making  a 
cruel  war  on  each  other ;  and  the  people  being 
equally  ruined  by  all ;  till  February  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  forty,  when  a  very  important 
alteration  was  made,  with  relation  to  this  dutchy, 
by  Stephen  and  France.     For  the  former,  by  means  cerv.chron. 
of  the  treafure  which  he  had  taken  from  the  bifliop  [i '^s©. 
of  Salifbury,  obtained  of  Louis  le  Jeune  the  prin-i.viii?r2iV' 
cefs  Conftantia,  a  fifter  of  that  king,  and  the  in-  Bromptoo 
velliture  of  Normandy  with  her,  for  his  eldeft  fon  p.  10*7. 
Kurtace,  defiring  to  make  over  to  him  his  own  ti- 
tle, in  hopes  that  the  French  monarch  would  3o 
more  to  fupport  the  claim  of  a  brother-in-law,  than 
Louis,  le  Gros  had  done  for  him.     He  certainly 
might  expeft  to  draw  great  advantages  from  fuch 
an  alliance,  not  only  in  Normandy,  but  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  might  think  he  did  not  purchafe  it  at 
too  dear  a  rate,  though,  inltead  of  the  lady's  bring- 
ing a  portion  to  his  fon,  he  was  forced  to  procure 
the  match  by  a  very  large  fum,  which  he  could 
V  o  L.  I.  X  but 
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but  ill  afford,  beiides  di veiling  himfelf  of  the 
dutchy.  Neverthelefs  the  king  of  France  went  no 
further  than  to  mediate  between  him  and  Matilda, 
till  the  battle  of  Lincoln ;  nor  even  then  did  he 
give  any  effectual  afliftance  to  him  or  his  fon.  Eu- 
(lace,  unaided  by  that  prince,  and  not  come  to  an 
age  of  maturity,  could  do  nothing  for  himfelf;  and 
the  Normans  confidered  his  party  as  abbluteiy 
ruined  by  the  defeat  of  his  father.  Yet  fo  very 
i/xiii.pl9i3.  unwilling  were  mod  of  them  to  fubmit  to  Matilda, 
lubann.      q^  jq  ^g^  hufband,  that,  as  Toon  as  ever  the  news 

t  t  At  '' 

of  Stephen's  captivity  was  brought  into  Normandy, 
the  archbi(hop  of  Rouen  and  all  the  principal  ba- 
rons offered  their  dutchy  once  more  to  the  carl  of 
Blois,   and  propofed  to  alTift  him  in  conquering 
England :  a  propofal  too  extravagant,  as  well   as 
too  odious,  to  be  received  by  the  earl,  who  would 
have  incurred  the  deteftation  of  all  mankind,  by 
coveting  the  fjx^ils  of  his  brother  and  neplicw,  in- 
ftead  of  aiding  them  in  their  calamity.     But  even 
fome  parts  of  Normandy  were  not,  at  that  time, 
in  the  power  of  thofe  who  made  this  offer ;  and 
there  was  no  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  an  attempt  up- 
on England,  where  he  would   have  been  equally 
oppofed  by  both  parties.     He  therefore  refufed  to 
engage  in  fuch  undertakings,  un6c  for  a  prince  of 
his  characfter ;  but  ably  availed  himfelf  of  the  over- 
tures made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Normans,  to 
treat  with  the  earl  of  Anjou,  whom  he  agreed  to 
acknowledge,  both  as  duke  of  Normandy  and  king 
of  England,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  give  up 
the  city  of  Tours,  to  which  the  earls  of  Blois  had 
an  ancient  claim,  (et  Stephen  free,  and  reftore  to 
him  all  the  ixjfleflions  he  had  enjoyed  before  he 
was  made  king.     None  of  thefe  articles  were  per- 
formed by  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who  had  not  indeed 
the  power  of  executing  that  part  of  the  treaty 
which  related  to  Stephen.     Neverthelefs  the  earl  of 
Blois  perlevered  in  his   purpofe,   not  to  embroil 
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himfclf  in   the  troubles  'of  Normandy.     GeofFry,  ^^j;*>"- 
being  therefore  fecure  on  that  fide,  and  adling  with  979,  9^*. 
vigour,  while  the  Normans  were  dunned  and  dif- P""?.:^"*'- 
pirited   by   the  fucccfs  of    Matilda   in    England,  Cerv.chron. 
made  himfelf  matter  of  a  great  part  of  the  dutchy,  J;jff]['^'* 
either  by  force,  or  by  agreement  with  fome  of  the  Maimib. 
nobles,  who,  upon  terms  of  advantage  ftipulated  ^!%^]\o^ 
for  themfelves,  gave  up  to  him  what  they  found 
they  could  not  defend.  But  many  places  of  ftrength 
ftill  continued  in  the  hands  of  Stephen's  adherents, 
who,  being  encouraged  by  the  favourable  change 
of  affairs  that  happened  in  England  foon   after- 
wards, were  ftill  unfubdued,  when  the  earl  of  Glo- 
celler  came  over  from  thence  into  Normandy,  fent 
•by  Matilda,  to  negociate  with  her  hufband.     The 
earl  of  Anjou  received  him  with  all  poflible  marks 
of  efteem  and  afFedion  :    but,    being  preffed  by 
him  to  go  over  to' England,  as  the  only  method 
left  of  fupporting  the  caule  of  his  wife  and  (on,  he 
excufed  himfelf  from  it,  by  pleading  the  danger  of 
withdrawing  his  perfon  or  forces  from  Normandy, 
while  fo  large  a  portion  of  that  dutchy  yet  remain- 
ed unreduced.     The  earl  of  Glocefter,  to  remove 
this  objection,   attended  him  into  the  field,  and 
ferved  under  his  orders,  till  they  had  taken  ten 
caftles,  among  which  were  fome  of  great  impor- 
tance.    But  Rouen,  the  capital  city,  was  ftill  in 
the  power  of  their  enemies ;  and  Geoffry  efteemed' 
his  poflelfion  of  Normandy  neither  complete  nor 
fecure,  till  that  was  fubdued.     He  alledged  other 
caules  for  his  not  being  inclined  to  pafs  the  fea, 
particularly  the  fear  of  a  rebellion  in  Anjou,  which 
he  had  fome  grounds  to  expedt  if  he  removed  too 
far  from  the  borders  of  that  earldom.     There  was, 
perhaps,  a  fecret  reafon,  which  had  more  weight 
in  his  mind  than  all  other  objedions,  viz.    the  dif- 
ficulty of  fettling  with    Matilda   herfelf  and  the 
barons  of  England,  what  (hare  of  royalty  (hould 
be  given  to  him,  in  and  over  that  kingdom.     F'or 
X  2  nei- 
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neither  was  (he  of  a  temper  to  part  with  the  Co* 
vcreignty  veiled  in  her  by  the  will  of  her  father, 
nor  did  he  like  to  refide  there  as  her  fubjcd  %  and 
none  of  the  Englifli  had  yet  exprefled  the  leaft  in- 
clination to  receive  him  as  their  king.     This  in  all 
probability  had  before  made  him  unwilling  to  g;o 
into  that  kingdom,  and  was  the  chief  caule  of  his 
backwardnefs  at  this  time.     That  he  dcfired  the 
title  of  king  of  England  appears  from  the  treaty 
he  made  with  the  earl  of  Blois  ;  and  when  he  Tent 
for  the  earl  of  Glocefter^  it  might  be  with  an  in- 
tention to  found  him  on  that  point,  which,  by  the 
influence  of  this  lord  over  his  fitter  and  her  party, 
he  might  hope  to  gain  at  that  crifis.     But  it  may 
be  prelumed,  that  when  he  had  conferred  with  him 
upon  the  aflfair,  he  found  no  encouragement ;  and 
this  might  well  produce  a  difguft,  which,  together 
with  the  imfettled  condition  of  Normandy  and  hia 
dread  of  troubles  in  Anjou,  determined  him  to  re- 
fufe  the  requeft  of  Matilda.     All  that  her  brother 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  do,  after  much  inter- 
Mtimib.     ceflion,  was  to  fend  over  Prince  Henry  Plantagenet, 
ItVno.  *  his  eldeft  fon,  then  between  eight  and  nine  years 
old,  to  encourage  and  animate  his  party  in  £^ng- 
land  by  the  fight  of  a  prince,  to  whom  they  had 
fworn  allegiance  when  he  was  in  his  cradle,  and 
who  could  not  yet  have  given  them  any  offence. 
This  was  the  more  wanting,  as  they  were  alienated 
fo  much  from  his  mother  by  her  ill  condu£t;  bc- 
fides  the  objedions  which  the  nation  in  general  had 
to  her  government  on  account  of  her  fex.     To 
give  a  new  and  better  objett  of  hope  to  the  wife, 
ch*^'  fub  ^"^  '^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  multitude,  was  doubtlefs  good  po- 
ann'Tua.   licy.     But,  whilc  the  earl  of  Glocefter  was  em- 
^**'^^;''|^*  ployed  in  perfuading  the  earl  of  Anjou,  by  thcfc 
no.  k."  *  and  other  reafons,  to  let  him  carry  over  the  young 
r^u'f  MS  P^*"^^  i^^o  England,  he   was  obliged  by  the  ill 
Gefi.steph!  Hcws  he  received  from  that  kingdom  to  haften  his 
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his  abfencc  having  (hewn  that  his  apprehenfions 
upon  leaving  his  fifter,  to  go  into  Normandy,  were 
well  founded.    For  very  foon  afterwards,  the  king, 
having  entirely  recovered  his  heahh,  and  feeking 
to  revenge  the  ill  ufage  he  had  fufFered,  profecuted 
the  war  with  great  vigour.     He  felt  the  advantage 
he  had  in  the  earl  of  Glocefter's  being  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  improved    it  to.  the  uimoft.     His 
firft  enterprize  was  againft  Warham  caftle,  which, 
being  very  ill  garriioned,   was  (bon  taken.     He 
then  marched  into  Glocefterfhire,  came  on  a  fud- 
den  to  Cirencefter,  furprifed  the  caftle  and  burnt 
it  to  the  ground.     From  thence  he  proceeded  with 
equal  celerity  to  two  other  caftles,  utuated  on  thq 
road  between  Cirencefter  and  Oxford,  which  Ma- 
tilda had  fortified,  as  out-guards  and  barriers,  for 
her  greater  fecurity  during  her  abode  in  that  city. 
The  ftrongeft  of  thefc  he  took  by  ftorm,  the  other 
by  capitulation  ;  and,  having  thus  opened  his  way 
to  Oxford,    unexpectedly    appeared    before    the  ceft-Steph. 
town.     According  to  an  hiftorian  who  lived  in  if*?;^'^^*' 
thofe  days,  ic  was  then  furrouoded  by  waters  fo  as  ' 
to  be  thought  inacceflible,  and  was  further  fecured 
by  the  ftrongeft  fortifications  in  ufe  at  that  time. 
The  caftle  and  tower,  which  covered  one  fide  of 
it,  were  accounted  impregnable ;   and  there  the 
emprefe  refided  :  fo  that  neither  ftie  nor  her  friends 
apprehended  any  danger ;  efpecially  as  they  thought 
the  king  at  a  diftance,  and  had  no  idea  that  he 
could  fo  fpeedily  have  reduced  all  the  forts  which 
barred  hiis  way.     When  his  army  was  fcen  upon  Gea.sie.. 
the  outward  bank  of  the  river,  before  the  walls  of  ?**•"•  **^:j 
the  town,  the  garrifon  fallied  our,  and  confidently  **'*^  ' 
fuppofing  that  it  could  not  be  parted  advanced  t;o 
the  brink  of  it,  from  whence  their  archers  infeftcd 
his  cavalry  with   ftiowers  of  arrows,    and  fpme 
among  them  derided  him  in  a  fcurrilous  manner. 
Incenfed  at  their  inlblence,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
foldiers  a  part  of  the  river,  where  he  remembered 
X  3  that 
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that  there  had  formerly  been  a  ford,  and  fetting 
fpurs  to  his  horfe  couragiouflv  plunged  into  it  him- 
fclf.  Tlie  whole  cavalry  followed;  and  though 
even  there  the  water  was  fo  deep,  that  it  forced 
the  horfes  to  fwim,  they  pafled  it  fafely,  and  char- 
ging the  enemy,  who  flood  motionlels,  from  their 
aftoniftiment  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  attempt,  im^ 
mediately  broke  them ;  and  not  only  drove  them 
into  the  town,  but  entered  it  with  them  j  and  after 
they  had  fet  fire  to  feveral  parts  of  it,  killed  or 
took  prifoners  mod  of  the  garrilbn  :  thofe  only 
efcaping  who  were  able  to  get  into  the  caftlc. 

This  was  much  the  moil  fpirited  adion  that  had 
been  done  in  the  courfe  of  the  war ;  and  by  the 
happy  fuccefs  of  it  Stephen  iaw  himfelf,  aimoft  in 
an  indant,  polfefred  of  a  city,  which  it  muft  have 
coft  him  many  months  to  reduce  by  the  approach- 
es of  a  regular  fiege.  But  what  gave  him  moft 
joy  was  the  hope,  that,  in  confequence  of  this  for- 
tunate temerity,  he  ihould  make  the  haugjhty  Ma- 
tilda his  captive,  after  having  been  her's.  For  he 
held  her  (hut  up  in  the  caftle,  as  in  a  prifon,  and 
affured  himfelf  he  fliould  at  length  be  mafter  of  it 
by  famine,  if  not  by  force.  That  he  might  have 
the  advantage  of  both  methods,  he  affaulted  it  fu- 
rioufly  with  battering  engines,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fhut  up  all  accefs  to  it  from  the  country  by 
Maim(b.  the  clofeft  blockadc.  The  barons,  \yho  had 
\i\ TiV*  P'^^g^^  ^heir  faith  to  the  earl  of  Gloceftcr,  that 
Geii.  stcph.  they  would  guard  his  filler  from  all  danger  during 
R«sP'95p.  his  abfence,  feeing  her  now  fo  greatly  expofed  by 
their  negligence,  aflembled  at  Wallingford,  and 
there  refolved  to  fight  with  Stephen,  if  by  any 
means  they  could  draw  him  into  the  field:  but  he 
wilely  continued  his  fiege,  without  accepting  the 
battle  they  offered;  nor  durft  they  attack  him 
within  the  fortifications  mih  which  \\t  was  cover- 
ed :  he  was  in  no  want  of  provifions,  the  town 
being  full  of  them ;  and  they  found  it  impofliblc 

to 
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to  prevent    him  from  receiving   any  fupplies  he 
might  want,  by  his  communication  with  London, 
as  he  was  mailer  of  the  whole  country  between 
that  city  and  Oxford:    io  that,  after  feveral  vain 
confultations  about  it,  they   drew  off  their  forces, 
leaving  Matilda  in  dtipair  of  any  relief.     But  her 
invincible  fpirit  made  her  hold  out  beyond  their 
hopes,  preferring  death  to  captivity,  and  anima- 
ting her  garrifon,  which  was  chiefly  compofed  of 
the  knights  and  officers  of  her  boulhold,  with  her 
own  courage.     She  was  in  this  fituation»  when  the     . 
news  of  her  danger  reached  the  earl  of  Gloceftcr, 
who  thereupon  took  a  hafty  leave  of  the  earl  of 
Anjou,  and  with  Prince  Henry,  his  nephew,  fet 
fail  for  England.     His.  voyage  was  profperous,  and 
he  arrived,  with  a  force  of.  between  ihrec  and  four 
hundred   knights,    in  his  own   {>ort  of  Warhara, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,    in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  two.     He  found  the  cat- 
tle there  pofleflfed    by   a  garrifon  of  the   king's 
troops,  who  agreed  to  yield  it  to  him  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  if  their  matter  did  not  relieve  it  bc» 
fore  that  term.     But  neither  the  lofs  of  this  place, 
nor  any  other  detriment  his  party  might  fuflfcr,  ap- 
peared to  Stephen  a  fuflicient  motive  to  abandon 
the  great  objed  he  had  in  view.     He  determined, 
and  publickly  declared  to  his  friends,  that  he  would 
not  depart  out  of  Oxford,  nor  fend  away  any  d«- 
t^chment  of  his  forces  from   thence,  on  any  ac- 
count, till  the  cattle  was  furrendered  to  him,  and 
the  emprefs  herfelf  delivered  into  his  hands.     The 
garrifon  of  Warham,  upon  receiving  this  anfwer, 
gave  up  the  fort ;  and  the  earl  of  Glocefter  foon 
afterwards  took  the  ifle  of  Portland,  which  Ste- 
phen had  fortified,  and  alfo  Lulworth  cattle.     As 
neither  William  of  Ipres,  nor  any  other  nobleman 
on  the  king's  fide,  made  head  to  oppofe  him,  it 
may  be  prefuracd  that  ihcy  were  all  employed  un- 
der that  prince  in  befieging  Matilda,  except  thofe 
X  4  to 
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to  whofe  charge  his  mod  important  towns  and  for^ 
trelTcs  were  committed.     Indeed  the  length  of  the 
civil  war  had  by  this  time  (6  exhaufted  the  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom,  and  garrifons  were  to  be  found 
for  fo  many  caftles,  that  a  thoufand  men  at  arms 
are  fpoken  of  by  hiftorians  as  a  great  army.     The 
force  which  the  eart  of  Glocefter  had  brought  over 
from  Normandy,  joined  to  fome  of  his  vaflals, 
was  therefore  fufficient  to  give  him  a  fuperiority 
upon  that  coaft :  but  none  of  thefe  conquefts  were 
of  much  ufe  to  the  party,  while  the  perfbn  of  the 
emprefs  continued    in  danger ;    a  danger  which 
every  moment  grew  more  alarming,  as  (he  had 
now  been  befieged  above  two  months,  and  began 
to  fufFer  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions. 
Senfible  of  this,  her  brother  exerted  all  his  power 
with  the  party,  to  induce  them  to  make  an  extra- 
ordinary effort,  and  run  the  rifk  of  attacking  Ste- 
vid.  tuao-  phen  within  Oxford  walls,  rather  than  permit  him 
f^r&i  ' '    to  accompliih  his  purpofe  of  taking  Matilda.     He 
fent  a  general  fummons  to  all  her  adherents  to 
meet  him  at  Cirencefter,  declaring  his  intention  to 
lead  them  diredtly  from  thence  to  Oxford.     They 
came  at  his  call,  admitted  the  neceflity  of  what  he 
propofed,  and  were  on  their  march  to  put  it  in  ex- 
ecution, when,  to  their  infinite  furprize  and  joy. 
They  heard  (he  was  fafe  in  the  cattle  of  Walling- 
ford. 
Geft.  stepb.      By  what  means  this  very  wonderful  efcape  was 
Reg.  1.  II.    efFeded  we  are  not  well  informed.     The  contem- 
porary author  of  the  aSs  of  King  Stephen  (ays,  that 
the  emprefs,  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  for 
want  of  all  food  and  neceflaries  of  life,  and  de- 
fpairing  of  fuccour,    went  out  of  the  cattle,  by 
night,  accompanied  only  by  three  knights  of  her 
houfhold,  whom  for  their  prudence  (he  chofe  to  be 
her  attendants  on  thisoccafion  ;  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  reft  of  her  garrifon  ;  and,  being  con- 
dutted  by  one  of  the  enemy's  army,  whom  ftic 

had 
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had  gained,  pafTed  over  the  Thames,  which  then 
happened  to  be  frozen  fb  hard  as  to  bear,  and 
through  the  midft  of  the  king's   troops,    which 
were  polled   very  thick  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river,  till  with  great  labour  and  difficulty  (he  got 
fafe  to  Abington,  after  having  walked  almoft  fix 
miles,  through  a  deep  fnow.     Some  authors  later  v.  h.  Hunt, 
than  this,  yet  near  to  thofe  limes,  have  added  this  gctJ;^^"^" 
circumdance,  that  (he  and  all  her  attendants  were  et  Hovede^ 
cloathed  in  white  linen,  to  be  lefs  diftinguifhed  in  J"^-JP'  |- 
the  fnow,  and  the  more  eafily  cfcape  obfcrvation.  1141.  '    . 
But  William  of  Malm(bury,  who  was  moft  likely  ^h^'*^ 
to  know  the  truth,  confe(re6  his  ignorance  as  to  the  p.  1032. 
circumftances  of  her  efcape,  and  fays,  all  he  could  Ji^i^f^**)]^ 
learn  with  certainty  about  it  was,  that,  upon  the  Miimib.* 
alarm  of  the  earl  of  Gloccfter's  approach,  many  ^'jl;  f"J*;'; 
of  the  king's  forces   at  Oxford  deferred,  and  the 
reft  became  more  negligent  than  they  had  been 
before,  in  keeping  watch  about  the  caftle;  their 
thoughts  not  being  fo  much  employed  on  that  ob- 
jedt  as  on  the  battle  they  expefted  to  fight :   that 
this  was  obferved  by  the  citizens,  who,  favouring 
the  emprefs,  gave  her  intelligence  of  it  by  (bme 
means  or  other  ;   upon  which  (he  went  out  of  a 
poftern  gate,  with  four  knights,  paflTed  the  river 
Thames,  and  walked  on  foot  as  far  as  Abington, 
where  (he  took  horfe,  and  rode  from  thence  to 
Wallingford  caftle.     The  fame  hiftorian  fays  in 
another  place,  that  many  perfons  had  joined  the 
king's  army  at  Oxford,  more  out  of  greedinefs  to 
obtain  a  (hare  in  the  booty  which  they  cxpcded  to 
find   in  the  caftle,  than  enmity   to  the  emprefs. 
/\mong  the(e  it  is  very  probable  fome  were  cor- 
rupted, to  fufier  her  to  pafs  by  their  polls  unmo- 
Iclled.     Upon  the  whole  we  have  certainly  rea(bn 
to  fufpedl,  that  there  was  a  fecret  in  this  affair 
which  never   was  publi(hed,  and  more  than  one 
traitor  in   the  army  of  Stephen.      Oiherw'ifc  he 
tDight  juftly  be  accu(ed  of  fuch  negligence,   as 

would 
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would  be  unpardonable  in  a  cooimander,  and  can 
hardly  be  (uppofcd  in  one  of  his  active  and  vigilant 
charadter. 

Matilda  had  often  be  n  faved  beyond  all  hope, 
jiift  when  (he  feemed  on  the  very  brink  of  deftruc- 
tion;  and  her  former  efcapes  out  of  Arundel  cal- 
fle,  London,  and  Winchefter,  were  not  Co  furpri* 
ling  as  this  :  but  whatever  obligations  fhe  had  in 
it  to  fortune,  (he  owed  yet  more  to  her  own  daunt- 
lefs  and   mafculine.  courage.     Indeed  Aie  had  a 
mind  which  could  not  bear.profpcrity,  bur  which 
adverfity  could  not  conquer.     That  fpirit  which 
power  rendered  haughty  and  infolent  was  intrepid 
in  danger  and  great  in  misfortune.     As  foon  as 
Stephen  was  informed  of  her  being  at  Wallingford, 
he  offered  terms  to  the  garrifon  of  the  caftie  of 
Oxford,   which  they  accepted,    and  immediately 
furrendered   it  to  him :    an  acquilirion  of  confe- 
quence,  and  which,  if  he  had  not  loll  a  greater 
prize,  would  have  been  matter  of  great  joy  and 
triumph  to  his  party.     During  the  reft  of  the  win- 
ter all  was  quiet,  and  the  emprels  was  paid  for  all 
that  fhe  had  fufFered,    by  the  fight  of  her  fon, 
whom  the  earl  of  Glocefter  brought  to  her  at  Wal- 
cerv.chron.  lingford.     He  was  afterwards  carried  to  Briftol, 
Fob  Vrfn.     ^"^  continued  there  four  years,  under  the  care  of 
114%.         his  uncle,  who  trained  him  up  in  fuch  exercifes  as 
were  mod  proper  to  form  his  body  for  war,  and  in 
thofe  lludies  which  might  embelli(h  and  ftrengthen 
swMaimft.  his  mind.     The  earl  of  Glocefter  himfelf  had  no 
^'^'         inconfiderable  tindlure  of  learning,   and  was   the 
patron  of  all  who  excelled  in  it :  qualities  rare  at 
all  times  in  a  nobleman  of  his  high  rank,  but  par- 
ticularly in  an  age  when  knowledge  and  valour 
were  thought  incompatible,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
read  was  a  mark  of  nobility.     This  t/uly  great 
man  broke  through  that  cloud  of  barbarous  igno- 
rance, and,  after  the  example  of  his  father  King 
Henry,  enlarged  his  underftanding  and  humanized 
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his  mind  by  a  commerce  with  the  mufcs,  which  he 
aiTiduoufly  cultivated,  even  in  courts  and  camps, 
(hewing  by  his  conduct  how  ufcful  it  was  both  to 
the  ftatefman  and  general.  The  fame  love  of  fci- 
ence  and  literature  he  Hkewife  infufed  into  his  ne- 
phew, who  under  his  influence  began  to  acquire 
what  he  never  afterwards  loft,  an  ardour  for  ftudy  StePdii 
and  a  knowledge  of  books  not  to  be  found  in  any  f'^fj^'lj^. 
other  prince  of  thofe  times.  Indeed  the  four  years 
he  now  pafled  in  England  laid  the  foundaiioiis  of 
all  that  was  afterwards  moft  excellent  in  him ;  for 
his  earlieft  imprelhons  were  taken  from  his  uncle, 
who,  not  only  in  learning,  but  in  all  other  perfec- 
tions, in  magnanimity,  valour,  prudence,  and  all 
moral  virtues,  was  the  beft  example  that  could'  be 
propofed  to  his  imitation.  Nor  was  it  a  fmall  ad- 
vantage to  him  that  he  was  removed  from  the  lux.- 
ury  of  a  court,  and  bred  up  among  (oldiers  in  the 
conftant  pradtiqe  of  chivalry,  which  gave  a  manly 
turn  to  his  mmd,  and  made  him  defpife  a  life  of 
effeminate  floth.  In  this  fituation  the  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter  was  able  to  keep  the  fmooth  poifon  of  flat- 
tery from  him,  and  the  firft  IcfTons  he  learned  were 
thole  of  truth.  V/hile  he  was  thus  formed  to 
greatnefs  by  a  good  education,  the  kingdom  he 
was  born  to  inherit  was  fought  for,  with  alternate 
iuccefs,  by  the  emprtfs  his  mother,  and  Stephen. 
So  many  fudden,  and  wonderful  changes  of  for- 
tune, as  both  of  thefe  experienced,  during  the 
courfe  of  this  war,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  hiftory,  and  hardly  in  any  well  invented  ro- 
mance. The  great  (uperioriiy  that  Stephen  had 
gained  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  forty  two 
leemed  to  promifc  him  a  decifive  fuccels  in  the 
next,  notwithftanding  the  efcape  of  Matilda  from 
Oxford.  But  the  event  was  not  anfwerabic  to  thcle 
expedtations.  For,  after  a  vain  attempt  upon  Cm'.chroo. 
Warham  caftle,  which  ended  only  in  ruining  the^^,***""' 
country  about  it  by  the  barbarous  ravages  of  his 
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mercenary  troops,  he  endeavoured  to  build  a  fort 
at  Wilton,  or  rather  to  fortify  a  nunnery  there^ 
which  was  conveniently  fituatcd  to  bridle  the  ex^- 
curfions  of  the  garrifon  of  Sarum,  and  of  other 
caftles  and  towns  that  were  held  in  thofe  parts  for 
the  emprefe.  The  profanation  was  authorifcd  by 
the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  who,  at  the  head  of  his 
vaffals,  attended  the  king  his  brother  upon  this  fcr- 
vice,  to  uhich  all  the  barons  of  their  party  were 
Reg."  1*"^  ^^^"^^"^  ^"^  many  came;  but  while  the  reft 
p.  959?  960.  were  on  their  march,  the  earl  of  Gloccfter,  who 
(w^. i.c^"©.  diligently  watched  all  the  motions  that  the  enemy 
made;  collected  his  friends,  and  before  thoie  fup- 
plies  could  join  the  king  c^me  fuddenly  on  him  at 
Wilton,  and  attacked  him  with  fo  much  fpirir, 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  inftantly 
routed.  He  would  himfelf  have  been  either  flain, 
or  again  taken  prifoner,  if  the  brave  William  Mar* 
tel,  his  (enelchal,  had  not  made  a  ftand  for  (bme 
time,  with  a  few  of  his  own  vaflals,  againft  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  (lopped  them  till 
the  king  and  his  brother  ha4  efcaped :  but  after 
having  done  the  utmoft  that  valour  overpowered 
by  numbers  could  do,  he  was  forced  to  yield  him- 
felf prifoner,  and  could  not  obtain  his  liberty  from 
the  emprefs,  till  he  had  furrendered  to  her  his  caf- 
tle  of  Shirburn,  accounted  at  that  time  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  realm.  All  Stephen's  baggage,  the 
gold  and  filver  plate  belonging  to  his  table,  and 
other  rich  utenfils  of  his  houfehold,  were  taken 
and  plundered.  It  happened  well  for  him  that  the 
a^ion  did  not  begin  till  after  fun-fct ;  fo  that  dark- 
nefs  coming  on  alfifted  his  flight.  But  the  difho- 
nour  and  ill  confequences  of  fuch  a  defeat  he  could 
not  efcape.  They  were  fo  detrimental  to  him, 
that,  foon  afterwards,  the  lately  dejefted  Matilda 
faw  hcrfelf  miflrefs  of  one  half  of  the  kingdom. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  it  in  England  only  that  fortune  now 
feemed   to   fmile    upon    her  party.     During  thechron. 
courfeof  this  year  the  earl  of  Ancafter  got  pofleflion  ^8''i""fub 
of  the  city  of  Rouen,  and  affumcd  to  himfelf  thca»n-»>43- 
ftyle  and   title    of    duke   of  Normandy,    which 
dutchy  he  appears  to  have  held  independently  of 
Matilda,  and  not  in  her  name,  but  in  his  own. 
Yet  the  oaths  which  the  Normans  had  taken  in  the 
life-time  of  her  father,  with  regard  to  the  fuccef- 
fion,  had  been  to  her,  not  to  him,  and  after  her  to 
her  fon.     But  it  was  generally  underftood  in  thofe  v.otg. 
days,  that,  when  the  fucceflion  to  a  fief  devolved  ^^,^^^^^^* 
on  a  woman,  the  adminillration  and  profits  of  it,  c.4.  'p.116. 
if  (he  had  a  hufband,  belonged  to  him,  in  virtue  of 
the  marriage.     And  this  properly  arofe  from  the 
genius  of  fiefs,  which  requiring  the  performance 
of  fervices  to  which  women  were  by  nature  un-^.Crtg.    • 
fuitable,  the  hufband  was,  on  that  account,  pre- 1. 1  tlt^Ti. 
ferred  to  the  wife.     The  whole  fex  indeed   hadP'7o. 
been  excluded  from  fiefs  in  their  original  inftitu- 
lion  ;  but  although  that  principle  was  now  depart- 
ed from,  or  at  lead  not  univerfally  and  ftridtly  ob- 
ferved,  the  reafon  of  it  continued  to  prevail  fo  far, 
as  to  transfer  all  the  rights  and  feudal  duties  of  the 
wife  to  the  hulband,  wherever  a  fief  was  allowed, 
in  cafe  of  the  want  of  heirs  male,  to  defcend  to  a 
female.     It  even  extended. to  fome  kingdoms  *,    as^ 
for  inftance,   to  that  of  Jerufalem,  which  was  go- 
verned by  Fulk  earl  of  Anjou,  the  Father  of  Geof- 
fry,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage.     But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Englifh  nation  ever  received  this  rule 
of  law,  with  regard  to  the  crown,  though  they 
did,  at  this  time,  with  regard  to  private  eftates. 

Among  the  Norman  nobility,  who  aiiifted  Geof- 
fry.  in  belieging  the  caftle  of  Rouen,  was  Waleran 
carl  of  Meulant ;  which  is  very  furprifing ;  as  that 
earl  had  been  always,   next  to  William  of  Ipres,  chwo: 
in  the  higheft  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  ^J'';/"^ 
u'ith  Stephen,  who  particularly  employed  him  in 

his 
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his  N«;rman  affairs.     From  what  caufe  of  difgiift, 
or  what  lemptation  of  intereft,  he  now  abandoned 
the  king,  and  joined  with  the  earl  of  Anjou,  we 
are  not   informed.     He,  and  his  half-brother,  the 
earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  had  been  among  the 
seeoriviu  "^^^  forward  in  bringing  aid  to  the  queen,  after 
ixiiup.      her  hulband's  captivity;    and  the  latter  was  ftill 
.  ^*^*  firm  in  endeavouring  to  (upport  the  caufe  of  that 

prince,  both  in  England  and  Normandy  :    for  the 
Chron.       caftle  of  Rouen  was  defended  by  his  (bldicrs  againft 
•uji.  1143,    ^he  earl  of  Anjou,  till  they  were  compelled  by  fa- 
'»44-         mine  to  give  it  up ;    and,  even  when  that  was  fur- 
rendered,  another  fortrefs  in  Normandy  was  held 
for  the  king,  by  mercenary  troops  in  the  pay  of 
that  lord.     But  it  was  foon  forced  to  capitulate; 
the  earl  of  Anjou  attacking  it,   not  only  with  his 
own  forces,    but  with  thofe  of  his  brother-in-law 
the  earl  of  Flanders,   and   of  his  fovereign,   the 
king  of  France,  who  both  came  perfonally  to  aicj 
him  in  this  fiege. 

It  muft  appear   very   marvellous,    that  Louis, 
whofe  fifter  was  wife  to  Stephen's  fon,  and  who 
had  inverted  that  prince  with  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  confideration  both  of  his  marriage  and 
of  a  great  fum  of  money  given  by  Stephen,  (hould 
afl'ift  the  earl  of  Anjou  to  take  it  from  him  !     In 
order  to  account  for  this  unnatural  and  feandalous 
condudt,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  relate  fome  tranfac- 
tions,  which  happened  in  France,  from  the  time 
when  he  efpoufed  his  fifter  to  Euftace,   till  he  en- 
gaged in  this  war  againft  him. 
Chron. Nan-     At  ihc  cud  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fony, 
4Mi.  Heri-     Innoccnt  the  fecond,  then  pope,  upon  an  appeal  from 
s'ptcHcgia    the  chapter  of  Bourges  about  the  eledtion  of  their 
*nm '"*'"*'  archbilhop,  nominated  and  confecrated  Pierre  de  la 
Chatre,  a  creature  of  his  own,  without  the  confent 
of  the  king,  and  againft  a  choice  to  which  be  had 
given  the.  royal  approbation.     Louis,   inccnfed  at 
lb  daring  an  invafion  of  the  rights  of  his  crown, 
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publicly  fwore,  that,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  never  ' 
vrould   adn:iit  the  prelate  lo  nominated   into  that 
fee  ;    but  permitted  the  chapter  to  eled  any  other. 
This  was  no  little  concelTion  ;    yet  it  was  far  from 
fatisfying  the  pope,  who  ordered  Pierre  de  la  Chatrc 
to  go  immediately  to  his  lee,  in  fpite  of  the  king, 
and  promifed  to  fupport  him  by  the  papal  autho- 
rity ;    faying,    **  that  Louis  was  a  young  prince  N«ngius  in 
''  who  needed  inftrudion,  and  muft  be  taught  by  J^a"  ^4^ 
*'  wholefome  corredions  not  to  take  the  liberty  of 
'*  thus   interfering   in   ccclefiaftical   matters:    for 
*'  eledlions  would  not  be  free,  if  a  prince  might 
*'  be  fufFercd  to  give  an  exclufion  to  any  of  the 
*'  candidates,  unlels  he  could  prove  the  unfitnefs 
*^  of  the  perfon  he  excluded  before  the  ecclefiafti- 
^'  cal  judge ;    in  which  cafe  he  might  be  heard  as 
"  well  as  another."     Sucb  (fays  father  Daniel)  was  Pere  Dmiei 
the  manner  in  which  the  Popes  of  thofe  times  behaved  ^^^H^^ 
themf elves  towards  princes^  very  different  from  that  Louis  vli. 
6f  their  ancient  predeceffors^  as  well  as  moft  of  their  ["^*""' 
fucceffors.     It  is  evident  from  thefe  words,  that  he, 
though  a  Jefuit,  was  too  good  a  Frenchman,  and' 
too  ir>telligent  an  hiftorian,  not  to  lee  that  neither 
the  language  nor  the  condudt  of  Innocent  in  this 
affair  could  be  decently  juftificd.     But  one  of  the 
faints  of  his  church,  the  famous  Bernard,  then  ab- 
bot of  Clairvaux,    was  of  a  different  mind,  and 
adled  the  part  of  a  moft  furious  incendiary  upon 
this  occafion,   callinc  on  the  pope  tq  deliver  the^-^:^!' 
c buret  from  the  opprejfton  it  iuffercd\   to  reprefs  with  *i6.adfn- 
an  apo/lolical  vigour  the  authors  of  the  evi!^  togetbtfr  p^"^'""" 
with  their  chiefs  whofe  will  had  been  his  Jaw ;    and    ^ 
to  make  his  iniquity,  fall  upon  his  own   head.     So 
very   prone  to  rebellion   was  the  zeal    of    thofe 
times ! 

Innocent  encouraged  by  thefe  inftigations,  threat- 
ened the  king  with  excommunication,  "and  pro- 
ceeded fo  far  CO  carry  his  mwaces  into  execution, 

that 
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that  he  put  the  royal  demefne  under  an  interdidl ; 
v.othon.  and  fome  vailals  of  the  crown  took  up  arms,  in 
chronTvii  ^0^^^^^^  ^'^^  him,  agaiuft  their  fovcrcign ;  parti- 
cii.'  '  *  cularly  the  carl  of  Blois,  who,  at  the  delirc  of  his 
«pift!™^'  Holincfs,  gave  the  archbiftiop,  Pierre  de  la  Chatre, 
'a  retreat  in  his  territories.  The  mifchiefs  brought 
on  the  whole  kingdom  by  this  civil  war  were  fo 
great  and  grievous,  that  Bernard  himfelf  thought 
it  neceflary  to  turn  mediator,  and  entreated  the 
pope  tojbew  the  king  fome  indulgence^  oui  of  regard  ia 
his  youths  bis  pqffiony  the  royal  majefty^  and  the  public 
caib  be  bad  taken  \  yet  on  fucb  terms^  as  migbi  for 
tbe  future  reflrain  bim  effeSlualh  from  fucb  a  pre- 
fumption ;  faving  the  ecclejiallical  liber iy^  and  tbe 
rights  of  tbe  arcbbifbop^  whom  bis  Holinefs  bad  con- 
fecrated.  By  throwing  in  thefe  reftrictions  he  made 
his  intercefTion  a  mere  matter  of  form,  decent  with 
regard  to  himfelf,  but  ufelefs  to  the  king,  who 
was  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  conditions 
fo  difadvantageous  to  him.  Innocent  was  deter- 
mined to  grant  him  no  better  ^  though  to  his 
friendfhip  and  protection  he  had  been,  in  a  great 
meafure,  obliged  for  the  popedom.  The  fee  of 
Rome  had  gained  immenfcly  from  the  gratitude  of 
princes  for  ferviccs  done  them  in  their  temporal 
interefts,  but  never  had  loft  any  thing  by  its  own 
gratitude  for  any  obligations  or  favours  received. 
Innocent  therefore  aded  upon  the  fame  principled 
as  all  his  prcdeceffbrs,  in  forgetting  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  king  of  France,  when  a  queftion  arofe 
on  a  point  wherein  the  power  of  the  church  was 
chron.N*n.  conccmed.     But,  while  this  difpute  was  fupported 

flcriman  in  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  &^^^  animofitv,  Louis  was  ex- 
SpUiiegto.  afperaced  againft  the  earl  of  Blois  from  another 
V\n^^\  .  caufe.  The  carl  of  Vermandois,  who  was  nearly 
Hmoirede  related  in  blood  to  tbe  king  and  high  in  his  favour, 
suger,  I  vi.  j^^j  f^ii^j^  violently  in  love  with  Petronilla,  the 
pere  Daniel.  ^^^^^^^  youngcft  fiftcr,  and  onc  of  die  mod 
beautiful  women  in  France.     To  gratify  his  paf- 
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fion,  he  determined  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his 
v/ife,  who  was  a  niece  of  the  earl  of  Blois,  and  by 
whom  he  had  children,  upon  the  ufual  pretence  of 
too  near  a  relation.     This   being  concerted  be- 
tween him  and  his  miftrefs,    he  found  means  to 
engage  an  aflembly  of  French  birtiops  to  declare 
his   marriage   null ;    and   wedded    her,    the   next 
morning,  with  the  confent  of  the  king  and  queeu. 
But  whether  it  happened  that  the  affinity  was  not 
well  proved,  or  that  the  pope  had  not  been  ap- 
plied to  l^fore-hand  for  his  approbation,  or  that 
the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Blois,  in  behalf  of  his 
niece,  was  more  powerful  at  Rome  than  that  of  p^j^^^  g^^^^ 
her  hufband,  the  confent  of  that  fee  to  this  fcanda-  ntr6,  aiy. 
lous  proceeding  could  not  be  obtained.     Nor  was 
it  generally  approved  in  France.     The  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  inveighed  againft  it  with  extraordinary 
fervour ;  and  his  judgment  was  of  great  moment : 
for  he  had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  charafters 
which  feem  incompatible,  that  of  a  maa  extremely 
bufy  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  that  of  a  rigid 
rcclufe.     By  the  aullerity  of  his  manners,  and  by 
an  intrepid  freedom  of  fpecch,  joined  to  more  elo* 
(juencc,   learning,   and  dexterity,   than  any  other 
clergyman  of  that  age  was  endowed  with,  he  had  chroa.Ntn* 
gained  fuch  an  authority,  that  not  only  the  people,  Hcrmaniin 
but  many  of  the  princes,  and  even  the  popcs^  con-  spicu. 
temporary   with   him,     referred   to   his   counfels  ^ut^^^o. 
As  he  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  earl  of "•»"*• 
Blois,  his  regard  to  that  friendfhip  might  naturally  *^^  "*  * 
encreafe  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  againft  this  tran- 
ftftion,  by  which  the  family  of  the  tar\  was  dif- 
lionoured.      But  whatever  his  motives  might  be^ 
the  part  he  took  was  very  becoming  to  a  man  of 
his  charaCler;    and  his  credit  at  Rofrie  was  well 
employed,    in  exhorting  the  pope  to  corred  the 
earl  of  Vermandois,  and  the  lady   he  called  his 
wife,  with  the  utmoft  feverity  of  tcclefiaftical  dif- 
VoL.  I.  Y  cipline. 
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cipiine.     Nor  were  ihofe  exlicrtations  inefFe6\oa?. 
They  were  both  publickly  excommunicated  by  the 
pope's  legate  *,    and  the  bifhops  who  had  annulled 
the  former  marriage  were  fuipendcd.      But   the 
king  of  France,  who  confidered  this  fentencc  as 
difgraceful  to  his  own  honour,  attacked  the  earl  of 
Biois,  whom  he  thought  the  author  of  k,  and  foon 
rediKcd  him  to  fue  tor  peace ;  which  he  obtained, 
by    the  mediation  of  Bernard  and  the  bifhop  of 
Soiflfons,  upon  condition,  that  he  (hould  prevail 
with  his  Holinefs  to  abfoh^e  the  earl  of  Verman- 
dois.     Accordingly,   the  legate  wasr  perfuaded  to 
take  off  the  cervfures,  in  deference  to  his  intercef- 
fion :    but  that  bFd  refufing  obftroately  to  part 
with  his  new  wife,  they  were  laid  on  again,  by  the 
pope  himfelf :   which  Louis  refented,   and  com- 
plained bitterly  againft  the  carl  of  Blois,  for  having 
thus  deceived  bim  and  broken  his  faith.    Indeed 
Y.epirt.      it  evidently  Jippears  from  a  letter  of  Bernard,  that, 
*^?*'^      whea  the  earl  promifed  to  obtain  the  abfolution, 
he  did  it  with  an  intention  of  duping  the  king  -, 
it  being  underftood  between  him  and  the  legate, 
that  after  he  had  obtained  a  ccffation  of  arms, 
which  at  this  time  he  much  wanted,  the  cenfures 
ihould  be  renewed.     Louis  alio  ftifpe^ed  him  of 
other  intrigues  carried  on  to  his  prejudice.     He 
was,  in  truth,   a  very  turbuleiu  fubjed,  though 
he  had  the  character  of  a  mod  religious  and  pious 
PfcrcEinrei.  man»    By  his  liberal  alms  and  benefaAions  to  the 
church  he  had  fo  gained  the  monks,    that  they 
^  were  calted  his  arm^ ;  af>d  a  formidable  army  they 

were,  with  whom  the  braveft  prVnces  were  afraid 
to  contend.  But  Louis  flood  then  fo  little  in  awe 
of  them,  that,  he  made  war  on  their  ^rif^r^/ more 
fiercely  than  before,  dcftroyed  a  part  of  his  coun- 
try with  fire  and  fword,  and  found  no  refiftance, 
till  he  came  to  Viiry,  a  town  in  the  Perthois, 
which,  being  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  refu- 
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fed  to  furrender.     Incenfcd  at  this  oppofition  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  aflaulted  the  u^^^^! 
town,  took  it  by  ftorm,  maffacred  the  inhabitants,  pend.  idsr- 
even  the  women  and  children,   and  commanded  fn^^i^. 
his  foldiers  to  fet  fire  to  the   houfes.     Thirteen  HiftdeSu- 
luindred  perfons,  of  both'  fexes,  of  every  age  and  |>creDMicL 
condition,  took  refuge  in  the  great  church,  which^ 
they  fuppofed,    would  be  refpefted,   ad  a  facred 
afylum  :    but  no  mercy  was  (hewn  to  them  :    the 
church  was  burnt ;  and  all  within  it  were  mifera- 
bly  confumed  in  the  flames. 

The  beft  friends  of  the  king  were  (hocked  at 
tliis  horrid  barbarity ;  and,  when  he  came  to  re-» 
fled  coolly  upon  it  himfelf,  he  was  (truck  with 
fucli  deep  and  fevcre  remorfe,  that  he  was  ready 
to  fall  into  defpair.  For  his  mind  was  naturally 
humane ;  but  he  could  not  controul  the  impetuofi- 
ty  of  his  paffions,  and  had,  on  this  occafion,  been 
fo  tranfported  and  blinded  by  his  fiiry,  as,  hke 
one  poircflTcd  by  an  evil  fpirit,  to  a(5l  in  a  manner 
mod  contrary  to  his  ufual  difpofition.  Upon  the 
return  of  his  reafon,  he  faw  all  the  enormity  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  inftantly  gave  himfelf  up 
to  a  paflion  of  forrow,  almo(t  as  violent  as  that  of 
his  rage  had  been  before ;  which  Bernard  very 
fkilfully  taking  advantage  of,  and  fubjefting  to 
himfelf  an  underftanding  difmayed  and  enfeebled 
by  guilt,  brought  him,  not  only  to  make  peace 
with  the  earl  of  Blois,  but  to  fubmit  to  the  pope, 
and  receive  Pierre  de  la  Chatre  as  archbifhop  of 
Bourges.  Npr  did  the  change  that  was  wrought 
in  him,  by  the  leflbns  he  then  learned,  only  affect 
his  prefent  condufl.  From  this  time,  even  to  the 
latell  hour  of  his  life,  he  became  a  bigotted  (lave 
to  Rome,  and,  inftead  of  continuing  to  fupport 
the  rights  of  his  crown  with  a  proper  fpiric  and 
firmnefs,  weakly  contributed  to  aJfift  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  papal  dominion,    both  in   his  own 
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realm  and  in  England  ;  as  king  Henry  the  fecond 
experienced  long  afterwards,  in  his  quarrel  with 
Becket.  So  bad  a  ufe  was  Ibmetimes  made  by  the 
Jatnts  in  thofe  days  of  the  contrition  of  penitents, 
and  fo  dangerous  was  it  for  a  king  to  be  under 
their  condud  or  influence ! 
chron.  During  thefe  troubles  in  France,  and  while  the 

«^>43!  anger  of  Louis  was  inflamed  againft  the  earl  of 
»i44.  '  Blois,  he  found  it  necelTary  to  court  the  earl  of 
Anjou,  who  prudently  availed  himfelf  of  this 
(late  of  his  affairs,  to  complete  and  fecure  his 
pofleflion  of  Normandy.  Thus  all  the  intercfts 
of  the  princefs  Conftantia  were  facrificed  by 
the  king,  her  brother,  to  his  prefent  advantage, 
and  to  his  apprehenfions  of  ftrengthening  the 
houfe  of  Blois,  which  he  found  fo  dilobedient  and 
fo  troublefome  to  him.  Yet  the  afcendant  gained 
by  Bernard  over  the  mind  of  this  monarch,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  offence  he  had  comnniitted  at  Virry, 
might  very  probably  have  produced  an  alteration 
in  favour  of  Eufl:ace,  if  foon  after  this  time  both 
Louis  and  the  abbot  had  not  been  wholly  taken 
up  with  another  affair,  which  employed  their 
thoughts  during  fome  years ;  I  mean  a  crufade  for 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  land  againll  the  arms  of 
Noureddin,  fultan  of  Aleppo. 

As  in  the  confequences  of  this  enterprize  Henry 
Plantagenet  was  deeply  concerned,  and  owed  to 
fome  incidents,  which  happened  in  the  courfc  of 
it,  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  ;  a  marriage,  which 
gave  to  him,  and  to  the  kings  of  England,  his 
pofterity,  the  great  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  pro- 
duced much  of  the  happinefs  and  unhappinefs  of 
his  life ;  it  will  be  proper  to  relate,  in  a  fummary 
manner,  the  rife  and  progrefs  thereof;  and  the  ra- 
ther, becaufe  the  fpiri^  or  diilinguifhing  charafter 
of  the  limes  cannot  be  perfectly  underftood,  with- 
out a  peculiar  attention  to  this  famous  tranfaftion^ 
in  which  almoft  all  the  princes  and  nations  of  Eu- 
rope 
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rope  engaged  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  they 
jcemed  to  think  no  other  intereft  delerved  their  re- 
gard. While  I  am  treating  of  this  fubjedt;  I  (hill 
alfij  give  (ome  account  of  a  former  crufade,  which 
I  omiiied  in  writing  the  general  hiftory  of  the  pe- 
riod wherein  it  happened,  becaufe  I  thought  a  nar- 
ration of  it  would  come  in  more  agreeably  and 
connededly  here,  than  where  it  muft  have  been 
blended  with  other  matters  ot  a  different  nature. 
For  nothing  can  be  (hewn  with  due  perfpicuity  in 
bioken  and  fcaitered  lights. 

It  has  already  been  related,  how  Fulk  ^^rl  of  ^,7 '*'4^' 
Anjou,  the  father  of  Geoffry,  was  called  over  to  **'"^ 
Paleftine  by  Baldwin  the  Second,  king  of  Jerufa- 
Jem,  in  order  to  marry  Melilenta  his  daughter, 
arid  fucceed  to  him  in  his  kingdom.     The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty  feven,  and  Baldwin  died  in  eleven  hundred  cnUTyr. 
and  thirty  one,  after  many  viciflitudes  of  good  and  *•  xiii,xiv, 
bad  fortune,  in  both  which  he  had  (hewn  him felf*^* 
a  man  of  great  courage,  but  one  in  whofe  temper 
that  quality  was  mixed  with  (bme  rafhnefs.     The 
king,  his  fon-in-law,  maintained  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  valour  and  prudence,  which  had  raifed  him 
to  the  throne,  and  ruled  a  weak  ftate  with  great  * 
renown,  till  the  year  eleven  hundred'and  forty  two, 
when   he  was  unhappily  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horfe,  as  he  was  courfing  a  hare  upon  the  plains 
r)f  Ptolemais.     He  left  his  realm  to  Baldwin,  the 
eldcft  of  two  fons  that  Mclifenta  had  brought  him, 
and  who,  being  a  minor,  was  put  under  the  tui- 
tion of  his  mother.     She  was  alfo  appointed   re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  ;  which  would  have  belonged 
to  her,  as  (overeign,  in  her  own  right,  and  could 
not,  till  her  death,  have  defcended  to  her  fon,  if 
the  rule  of  fucce(fion  in  this  and  other  govern- 
ments, during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
had  not.  been  generally  unfavourable  to  women. 
I3ut  (he  had  only  the  adminiftration  of  it,  in  trufl: 

Y  3  for 
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for  her  fon,  during  the  time  of  his  nonage.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  policy  of  making  her  re-r 
gent :  fuch  a  delegation  of  the  royal  authority  be- 
ing no  way  agreeable  to  the  notions  and  principles, 
upon  which  the  was  excluded  from  inheriting  the 
crown  at  the  death  of  her  father.  But  the  fame 
inconfiftency  is  obfervable  in  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Melilenta  was  a  lady  of  a  mafculine  fpi- 
rit  i  and  had  abilities  above  the  weaknefs  of  her 
fex;  which  were  indeed  vpry  neceflary  for  her, 
when  the  fafety  of  a  country  perpetually  attacked 
by  more  powerful  neighbours  was  entrufted  to  her 
care.  Of  thcfc  the  moft  formidable  was  Omadedr 
din  Zenghi,  Sujtan  of  Mofui  and  Aleppo. 

The  empire  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs  of  Bagdar, 

which  under  Haroun  Al-refchid,  a  prince  conternr 

porary  with  Charlemagne,  had  been  as  great  in 

the  Eaft  as. that  emperor's  in  the  Weft,  ^vas  now 

reduced  to  a  mere  religious  fupremacy,  prefcrved 

to  them  by  cuftom,  and  by  a  cx)ntinuance  of  that 

veneration,  founded  upon  their  defcent  from  the 

family  of  their  prophet,  and  upon  the  chief  prieft- 

hood  annexed  to  their  dignity,  which  had   made 

the  former  Caliphs  of  all  kings  the  moft  abfolute, 

while  they  knew    how   to  reign.      But  the  de- 

fcendants  of  thofe  princes  having  funk  inroa  floth- 

ful  and  effeminate  life  in  a  voluptuous  feraglio,  the 

governorsof  their  provinces,  by  degrees,  rendered 

themfelves  independent,  and  paid  no  farther  re-. 

gard  to  them,  th^n  in  receiving  from  their  hands  a 

form  of  inveftiture  \  while  the  moft  powerful  of 

thcfe  officers,  under  the  title  Emir  al  Omara,  or 

generaljffimo,  ufurped  all  their  authority  in  civil  af: 

^•j^?^^' fairs.     The  family  of  Buiah  having  thus  governed 

ricniaici  un-  thc  caliphatc  for  more  than  a  century,  Cadlier,  the 

d«'c!dhw'  ^^^enty  fifth  caliph  of  thehoqle  of  Abbas;  became 

and  Mih-   impatient  of  their  yoke  ;  and   beipg  unable,    by 

n^^u^"^'  a^y  ftrength  of  his  own,  to  (hake  it  off,  put  him- 

fclf  under  the  protedtion  pf  Mahmoud,  fultan  of 

Gafnah, 
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Gafnali,  a  prince  of  Turkilh  exiradion,  and  one 
of  the  grcatcft  conquerors  the  world  ever  faw  j  for 
he  fubdued  all  the  Indies,  befides  Pcrfia,  Georgia,, 
and  wliatever  dominions  belonged  to  the  caliphate, 
Nvhich  he  ruled  under  the  name  of  protedor  or 
guardian.     His  virtues  rendered  him  worthy  of  a 
ftill  greater  empire  than  that  l:c  pofleflfed,  and  he 
had  the  happinefs  to  leave  it  entire  and  peaceable, 
after  a  long  life  of  conftant  profperity,  to  his  fon, 
named   Maflbud.     But,  during  the  reign  of  that  seeHerUiot 
prince,  a  new  revolution  happened  in  the  Eaft.       ^^^^m^I' 
A  colony  of  Turks,  under  theconduft  of  Sel-  fouda.dsc!- 
giuck,  the  chief  of  one  of  their  principal  tribes,  e''"«*'- 
had  come  from  Capchack,  which  is  a  part  of  Great 
Tartary  lying  nortb-caft  of  ilie  Cafpian  fea,  and 
fettled  in  multitudes  upon  the  confines  of  Bockara, 
where  they   embraced   the  Mahometan   religion. 
Soon  afterwards  chey  made  rhemfelves  matters  of 
Bcx:kara,  and  pulhcd  their  conquefts  much  further  ^^*"*I,^/[^. 
under  Thogrul-beg,    die  grandfon  of   Selgiuck,  lid^Tho- 
who  to  the  Scythian  ftrcneth  and  courage  joiiied  cTilil^ce'nw 
all  the  talents  and  virtues  ofa  great  king.    Having  riii!ih. 
been  flighted  by  Maffoud,  to  whom  he  and  his 
brother  had  offered   their  fervice,  he  pafled  the 
Oxus,  defeated  that  fultan,  and,  after  fubduing  ail 
Perfia,  was  invefted  at  Bagdat,   by  the  Caliph, 
Cairn  Beemrillah,    with   the  lame  dignities  and 
power  in  the  empire,  as  had  formerly  been  enjoy- 
ed by  the  houle  of  Buiah.     From  this  epoch  the 
dynafty  of  tlie   Selgiucides,    famous  in    Afia,    is 
reckoned  to  begin,  and  continued  very  flourifhing 
for  three  generations.  , 

Theogrul-beg  was  fucceeded  by  his  valiant  nc-  seeH^beint 
phew  Alp-Arflan,  who,  with  an  army  ot  no  more  V"j*J*!^j*" 
than  twelve  thoufand  men,  beat  the  Greek  empe-  ZLt^i  cc- 
ror,  Romanus  Diogenes,  at  the  head  of  three  hun-  |f\^^'"'  '"•* 

111  r  %  I  »        I    •  •  rx>i    •       /'    1  SulimJUl. 

dred  thoufand,  and  took  him  captive.  This  fultan 
left  the  government  to  his  fon  Gelaleddin,  whofe 
dominions  extended  from  Urquend  a  city  of  Tur- 

Y  4  queftan 
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qucftan  beyond  the  river  Oxus,  to  Amioch  in  Sy-s 
ria,  which  he  won  from  the  Greek  empire,  by  the 
good  condud  of  Soliman,  a  prince  of  his  bloody 
on  whom  he   bellowed  it  with  part  of  the  L^flfer 
/\fia ;  and  it  was  frorp  a  lieutenant  or  emir  of  SoHt 
man  that  it  was  taken  by  Boemond,  one  of  the 
bravcft  and  wifeft  chicft  of  the  firft  crufflde.     The 
good  fuccefs  of  that  enterprise  was  greatly  facilita- 
ted by  the  death  of  Gelaleddin,  which  happened 
h  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  and  ninety 
two.     For,  on  that  event,  difputes  arifing  abouc 
the  fucceffion,  the  power  of  the  Segiucides  was 
thereby  much   weakened,  and   the  arms  of  the 
Crufaders  met  with  a  feebler  refiftance,  than  they 
would  have  done,  if  it  had  dill  fubfiited  in  that 
fulnefs  of  ftrength,  which  it  had  acquired  during 
the  life  of  this  fultan:     Nor  was  it  ever  recovered 
by  his  fucceflbrs.     For  the  governors  pf  iheir  pro- 
vinces became  independent,  and  paid  as  little  obe-r 
dience  to  them  as  they  did  to  the  caliphs.     Thu^ 
unSerthe\r-  Omadcddin  Zenghi,  under  the  grandfon  of  Gela- 
|'*='«  Ata.   leddin,  made  himfelf  fovcrcign  of  Moful,  the  ca- 
Zcnghi!"      pital  of  Afiyria,  to  which  he  foon  added  Aleppo 
and  Hamah  in  Sy#ia  :  conquefts  that  rendered  him 
formidable  to  all  his  neighbours,  but  efpeclally  lo 
the  Chriftians.     The  city  of  EdeflTa,  with  a  great 
part  of  Mefopotamia,  had  been  taken  from  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  fultan  of  Bagdat,  by  Baldwin,  the 
younger   brother  of   Godficy   of  Bouillon,    who, 
liaving  been  eietled  king  of  Jerul'alem,  at  God- 
frey's deceafe,  gave  up  this  inferior  ftate  to  Bald-  ' 
win  de  Burg,  his  coufin  german.     This  prince  al- 
fo,  having  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  ihat  king- 
^eeHcrWot  ^of"»  refigued  Edefla,  with  all  its  territory,  which 
under  their-  had  the  title  of  an  earldom,  to  his  relation,  Jofce- 
Vnd*G^i.  *'  li"  dc  Courtenay,  a  man  of  courage  and  prudence, 
Tyr.dekei- who  maintained  it  for  fome  years  againft  many 
xvuvom  p.  fharp  attacks  of  the  bordering  Turks,  and  left  it, 
«5oto«94.at  his  deaih,  to  his  fon.     But  he,  being  young, 
7Mrii4t.  and 
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and  profligate,  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  pleafures  : 
of  which  Omadeddin  Zcnghi,  the  fultan  of  Mo- 
ful,  taking  advantage,  came  on  a  fudden,  and^ 
while  the  earl  was  indulging  his  riots  at  TurbeflcU 
a  town  on  the  Euphrates,  laid  hege  to  Edefla, 
which  wanted  many  necefliiries  for  its  defence,  and 
was  garrifoned  only  by  mercenaries,  who  were  ill 
paid.  In  vain  did  the  earl,  whom  the  danger  of 
his  capital  had  roufed  from  that  lethargy  into  which 
his  debauches  had  thrown  him,  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  what  forces  he  could  raife,  and  follicit 
Raymund  prince  of  Antioch  and  the  queen  regent 
of  Jerufalem  to  aflift  him  in  this  exigence.  The 
former,  under  whom  he  held  part  of  his  territo- 
ries, had  been,  for  fome  time,  upon  fuch  ill  terms 
with  him,  that  he  forgot  they  had  a  common  inte- 
reft  to  hinder  a  city  of  fo  much  importance  from 
being  conquered  by  the  X^^^ks,  and  delayed  to 
give  him  alfiftance,  till  it  was  too  late.  Melifenta 
indeed  ordered  (bme  of  her  beft  troops  to  march 
to  his  fuccour :  but  before  they  could  arrive  the 
fultan  had  taken  the  place  by  ftorm.  From  thence 
he  went  to  beficge  Colengebar,  a  fortrefs  upon  the 
Euphrates,  and*  undoubtedly  would  have  pulhed 
his  conquefts  much  further,  if- he  had  not  been 
murdered  in  bis  tent  by  a  Gonfpiracy  of  his  owq 
Haves.  After  his  death,  his  dominions  were  divi- 
ded among  his  fons  ;  Aleppo  and  Edeffa,  with  all  Cui.Tyr. 
the  other  conquefts  made  by  him  in  Syria,  falling  Hcrbiiofun- 
to  the  fhans  of  Noureddin,  his  fecond  fon,  accord-  '^wthetru. 
ing  to  William  archbiftiopof  Tyfe,  a  contemporary  tl^Nou^*! 
writer,  but  the  eldeft  of  three,  according  to  Her-  <>'"•  ^"i. 
belot  and  fome  of  the  beft  Arabian  hiftorians.  7^*1^1! 
While  this  prince  was  in  AflTyria,  difputing  there  *•'• 
with  one  of  his  brothers  about  their  inheritance, 
the  earl  of  EdeflTa,  who  had  an  intelligence  with 
^he  Chriftians  left  in  that  city,  being  informed  that 
fhe  walls  were  negligently  guarded,  fcaled  them 

by 
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by  night,  at  the  head  of  fome  cbofen  troops,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  citizens  got  into  the  town  : 
but  not  being  able,  for  want  of  proper  engines,  to 
take  ibnie  caftles,  which  were  a  kind  of  citadel  to 
it,  he  (bon  found  caule  to  repent  of  his  entcrprize. 
For  when  Noureddin  was  informed  of  what  he  had 
done,  immediately  quitting  AOyria  he  collected  his 
forces,  marched  to  Edeflfa,  and  invefted  the  town. 
The  earl  and  his  troops  found  themfelves  now  in  a 
terrible  fituation,  harrafled  within  the  walls,  by  the 
garrifons  of  the  forts,  and  aflfaulted,  without,  by 
the  army  of  Noureddin,   hopelefs  of  relief,  and 
deft i til te  of  provifions  to  fuftain  a  k)ng  fiege. 
Hereupon  they  all  refolved,  as  it  became  men  of 
courage,  to  make  a  general  fally,  and  endeavour, 
fword  in  hand,  to  cut  their  way  through  the  ene- 
my ;  which,  in  fuch  an  extremity,  was  the  moft 
honourable,  and  perhaps  the  fafell  part  they  could 
take.     But  when  their  intention  was  known  to  the 
citizens,  the  dread  of  being  left  expofed  to  the  rage 
and  vengeance  of  the  Turks  determined  them  alfo 
to  go  out  with  the  troops,  and  carry  with  them  their 
wives  and  children.     Accordingly  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  town  being  opened,  they  all  Tallied  forth  ; 
but  were  beaten  back  again  by  the  troops  of  Nou- 
reddin, and  attacked  at  the  iame  time  by  the  gar* 
rifons  of  the  forts  ;  who,  opening  fome  other  gates 
to  their  countrymen,  inclofed  the  milerable  Chrifti- 
ans  between  two  armies,  which  made  it  equally 
difficult  for  them  cither  to  advance  or  retire.     Yet, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  6ght,  the  earl  and  his  fol- 
dicrs  broke  through  all  that  oppofed  them  in  front, 
and  gained  the  open  fields  :  but  of  the  citizens 
hardly  any  efcaped.     Nor  did  Noureddin  permit 
the  earl  to  go  off  unpurfued,  but  followed  him 
clofe,  and,  as  he  retired  towards  the  Euphrates, 
which  was  diftant  from   Edefla    about  fourteen 
miles,  harrafled  his  forces  all  the  way  with  inccf- 
fant  attacks ;  till  their  bravcft  men  having  been 

killed 
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killed  and  the  others  beginning  10  break  their 
ranks,  their  chief  himfelf  fled,  and  got  fafc  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  river ;  but  his  life  was  all  he  prc- 
fervcd  ;  for  his  army  was  deftroyed,  and  he  left 
his  whok  country  in  the  power  of  the  Turka 

The  fame  of  this  adion  quickly  fpread  all  over 
the  Eaft,  and  made  the  name  of  Noureddin  as 
dreadful,  as  that  of  his  father  had  been,  to  all  the 
Latin  Chriftians  of  Syria  and   Paleftine.     They 
thought  they  already  faw  him  at  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and,  confidering  the  circumftances  of  that 
kingdom,   defpaired  of  being  able  to  defend  it 
againft  fuch  an  enemy  on  their  frontier,  by  their 
own  ftrength  alone.    Ic  therefore  was  neceilary  to 
aflc  the  afliftance  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  and 
endeavour  to  excite  them  to  another  crufade.    But 
there  was  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  poflibility  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  fuch  an  application.     For  the  chief  ex- 
pedition, made,  fince  the  death  of  Godfrey  Bouil-  y.  Fuicher. 
Ion,  into  thofe  countries  from  Europe,  had  proved  Gmooi.  fub 
fo  unfortunate,  that  the  former  ardour  for  thefecdi.F«u- 
pnterprizes  might  well  have  been  extingui(hed.        «>7-  Expug. 
Jn  the  year  of  our  Lord  eleven  hundred  and  "^™mo", 
one,    William  the  Eighth,    duke  of   Aquitaine,  'J®**,.?"/' 
Hugh  the  Great,   earl  of  Vcrmandois,    Stephen  x.^ib  i^ 
earl  of  Blois,  who  was  father  to  Stephen  after-  "°'V***V 
wards  king  of  England,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  neac'  hift. 
the  earl  of  Bourges  with  other  nobles  of  high  rank  J^^j*^fl/', ' 
in  the  kingdom  of  France,  had  taken  the  crofs,  iv.  fub.ann. 
at  the  head  of  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  y^^'^l^ 
hundred  thoufand  toot,  according  to  the  loweft  ac-  viui.  i.V. 
count  of  their  numbers.     We  arc  told  that  the  ^j^ciut?ut 
greatcft  part  of  this  mighty  force  was  drawn  from  fupra. 
the  territories  of  the  duice  of  Aquitaine  :  a  very 
remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  that  dutchy, 
which  Henry  Plantagenet  afterwards  obtained  by 
his    marriage   with   the   grand-daughter   of    this 
prince.     But  the  zeal  for  this  warfare  againft  the 
Mahomci^n^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem 

was 
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was  not  confined  to  the  French.     At  the  fame 
time,  the  biihops  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  with  many 
of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Lombardy,  led  from 
thence  another  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  as  an 
author,    who    was    with   them   himfelf,    relates. 
V.  Abbat.   Thcfe  were  joined  during  their  march  by  the  duke 
\i!Th?Ja.^p.  ^f   Bavaria,    the   archbifhop  of  Salrzburg,    and 
«37.  Other   potentates  of   the   empire,    whofe   forces, 

V.  AniMies  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^'^  of  the  Frcnch  and  Lombards,  made 
B«icsegeoiis,  Up  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand 
i»»ft,j.ci8.  j^^^^  of  which  at  leaft  a  hundred  thoufand  were 
heavy-armed   cavalry;    befides  a  great   train  of 
priefts  and  monks,  and  of  women  and  children, 
with  which  thefc  armies  moft  imprudently  encum- 
bered themfelves,  encreafing  thereby  the  worft  dif- 
ficulty they  had  to  contend  with,  that  of  finding 
"^  (ubfillencc.     The  earls  of  Vermandois  and  of  Blois 

liad  engaged  in  the  firft  crufade,  and  were  forced 
into  this  by  the  difgrace  they  were  branded  with  in 
;^  the  whole  Chriftian  world,  for  having  left  their 

confederates    before  they  had   taken  Jcrufalem  ; 
which  was  efteemcd  fuch  a  blemifh  to  their  ho- 
v.ord.vii.  nour,  that  (if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary  hif- 
uuupra,      torian)  Adela,  countefs  of  Blois,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  William  the  Conqueror,  had  fo  much 
of  her  father's  fpirit  in  her,  as  to  perfuade  her  huf- 
band,  with  frequent  and  vehement  eifhortations, 
to  return  to  the  holy  war,  in  order  to  recover  his 
;,  loft  reputation;     He  took  her  advice,  though,  it  is 

I  faid,  wiili  great  reluctance,  and  as  it  he  had  fore- 

i  feen  the  fatal  event      But  the  duke  of  Aquitaine 

had  no  fuch  inftigationvS  to  drive  him  into  this  ro- 
mantic undertaking  ;  and  of  all  the  princes  then 
i  alive  he  feemed  the  leaft  likely  to  engage  in  it  from 

V  Maimft  n^o*i^'^'*^  of  picty  or  devotion.     William  of  Malmf- 
f       f.96.\.y.  '  bury  affirms,  that   he   gave  himfelf  up  to  every 
kind  of  vice,  as  if  he  believed  that  chance,  not 
Providence,  governed  the  worjd  :  to  prove  which, 
he  relates  fome  very  extraordinary  fads:  as  for  in- 
'  ftance, 
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fiance,  that  in  a  caftle  built  by  the  duke  one  pare 
was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  nunnery,  which  he 
declared  he  would  fill,  not  with  nuns,  but  harlots, 
and  named  the  mod  celebrated  proftitute  of  the 
time  to  be  the  lady  abbefs,  and  others  of  lefler  note 
to  fill  the  other  offices  of  this  new  kind  of  convent. 
He  alfo  put  away  his  wife,  and  took  another  man's 
(fome  authors  fay  his  own  brother's)  to  live  pub- 
lickly  with  him,  wearing  her  pidture  on  his  (hield  ; 
and,  though  he  had  beei)  excommunicated  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcandal  this  gave,  he  continued  his  con- 
nexion with  her  for  feveral  years  after  his  return  out 
of  Paleftine,  and  was  again  excommunicated,  with- 
out being  reclaimed.  When  the  bifliop  of  Poifticrs 
was  beginning  to  pronounce  the  fentence  againft 
him,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and,  feizing  that  pre- 
late by  the  hair  of  his  head,  threatened  to  kill 
him,  if  he  did  not  immediately  abfolve  him.  The 
bifliop  defired  a  fliort  time,  to  C\y  fomething  to 
him,  which  l>eing  granted,  he  finifhed  the  excom- 
munication with  Ibll  more  feverity,  and  then  offer- 
ing his  throat  to  the  furious  duke,  bade  him  ftrike. 
But  that  prince,  cither  affeded  by  the  firmnefs  of 
his  courage,  or  having  only  meant  to  fright  him, 
faid  with  a  fmile  of  contempt,  that  te  never  (hou'd 
be  fent  to  heaven  by  b'.'s  hand.  Yet,  ai  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  his  miftrofs,  he  banin)ed  him  out  of  his 
territories  ;  during  which  exile  the  good  prelate  de- 
parted this  life,  and  was  fuppofed  to  work  miracles 
after  his  dcceafe.  A  report  of  thefc  being  brought 
to  the  duke,  he  faid  in  publick,  1  repent  of  not 
having  put  him  to  d  atb  long  before^  that  his  holy 
foul  might  have  owed  to  me  the  ^^reat  obligation  of 
having  foottf  promred  for  it  celcffial  beatitude!^ 
Such  v/as  tlie  character  of  this  man,  whofe  impie- 
ty feenis  to  have  equalled  the  profligacy  of  his 
manners  :  norwithHanding  which,  the  general 
mode  of  the  times,  an  ardour  for  glory,  ur  pcr- 
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haps  that  ftrange  mixture  of  fuperftltion  and  irre* 
ligion,  which  fomctimes  is  found  in  the  feme  mind^ 
carried  him  to  the  lK>ly  land,  with  the  above-men- 
tioned princes.  But,  tliough  he  and  his  confede- 
rates put  themfelves  under  the  conduft  of  a  great 
general,  Raymond  earl  of  Touloufe,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  firft  crufade,  whom  they  happened  . 
to  find  detained  at  Conftantinople,  yet  of  thefc 
formidable  armies  hardly  a  thoiifand  men  came 
fafe  to  Jerufalem,  as  Conrade  abbot  of  Urfpurg^ 
who  was  with  them,  affirms. 

That  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus* 
helped  to  occafion  their  deftruftion,  by  a  fecrct 
intelligence,  be  carried  on  with  the  Turks,  is  af- 
ferted  by  many  of  the  Latin  hiftorians  who  treat  of 
this  fubjedl.  Nor,  indeed,  can  one  itiuch  wonder 
at  it,  if  he  fo  adled  :  for  he  had  reafon  to  be  unea- 
fy  at  fuch  mighty  armies  of  foreigners  fo  frequent- 
ly paffing  through  his  dominions,  which  fome  of 
them  pillaged  like  an  enemy's  country,  and  where 
almoft  all  behaved  themfelves  with  great  info- 
lence  ;  as  even  their  own  writers  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge.  But  I  do  not  find  fufficient  evi* 
dence  to  eftablifh  the  credit  of  this  report.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  warned  them  to  lake  another 
road,  and  that  their  negleft  of  this  counfel  was 
the  caufe  of  all  their  misfortunes.  For  they  pre- 
fcntly  came  into  a  defert  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, where  they  could  procure  neither  food  nor 
forage,  and  were  continually  harraflcd,  during  a 
difficult  march  above  thirty  days,  by  a  great  ar- 
my of  Turks,  collected  out  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  and  commanded  by  Soliman,  the  war- 
like fultan  of  Nice  and  Iconium,  who  compleat- 
ly  revenged  himfelf  at  this  time  for  the  loflcs, 
which  he  had  fuffered  from  their  countrymen  in 
the  firft  crufade.  After  repeated  attacks,  by  which 
he  had  confiderably  diminiflied  their  numbers, 
when  many  of  their  horfes  had  been  killed,    or 

were 
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were  ready  to  die  with  fatigue  and  famine,  and 
when  the  fpirit  of  the  men  themfelves  was  worn 
out,  he  fuddenly  brought  down  all  his  forces  up- 
on them,  from  the  tops  of  fome  hills,  the  defiles 
of  which  they  had  entered  ;  and  made  fo  terrible 
a  Daughter  of  them,  that  they  durft  not  ftand  the 
danger  of  another  aflault,  but  fled,  by  night,  in 
fmall  parties,  leaving  their  baggage,  and  all  their 
women  and  children,  with  many  fick  and  wound- 
ed men,  in  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  much 
incenfcd  at  thefe  perpetual  wars  made  upon  them, 
by  princes  and  people  whom  they  never  had  offen- 
ded, mafTacred  fome,  and  carried  the  others  cap- 
tive, even  to  the  furt heft  parts  of  theeaft,  where 
they  remained  without  redemption.  Among  the 
women  thus  enflaved  was  a  princefs  of  Auftria, 
with  many  other  noble  ladies.  Great  numbers  of 
the  men,  who  had  fled  out  of  the  camp,  were 
overtaken  in  their  flight  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  pe- 
rifhed  by  hunger  in  the  mountains  and  deferts  ; 
yet,  as  they  wdn  different  ways,  fome  of  them  ef- 
caped.  Particularly,  moft  of  the  princes  and  earls 
got  fafe  to  Tarfus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia  ;  where 
they  lofl  the  carl  olF  Vermandois,  who  died  of  the 
fatigue  and  hardfliips  he  had  fufFered.  After  they 
had  paid  the  latt  duties  to  him,  and  given  them- 
felves a  little  reft,  they  proceeded  to  Antioch. 
The  duke  of  Aquitain  arrived  there  on  foot,  with 
hardly  a  fingle  knight,  or  menial  attendant,  having 
loft  his  whole  army,  horfes,  money,  and  all  the 
neceffarics of  life  ;  which  he  was  fupplied  with,  in 
Antioch,  by  the  bounty  of  Tancred,  a  Norman 
prince,  who  governed  that  city  ;  as  were  alfo  the 
other  chiefs,  and  fome  troops  of  their  followers, 
who  had  either  accompanied  them  in  their  retreat, 
or  joined  them  on  the  road,  after  their  firft  f^para- 
tion.  Finding  themfelves  ftrong  enough,  whta 
they  were  united  together,  to  make   fome  attempt 
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Vid.tuao.  againft  the  enemy,  they  laid  fiege  to  Tortolii,  M 
^pJl!*^"*  town  in  Phoenicia;    which  being  but  weakly  for- 
tified, they  took  it  by  (lorm,   and  put  them&lvca 
by  the  pillage  of  it,  in  a  better  condition.     This 
city   with  its   territory,   which  they   left  in  the 
poileflion    of  the  carl  of  Touloufe,    was  the  on- 
ly   advantage   purchafed  by  fo  much  Chriftian 
blood,  inftead  of  the  conqueft  of  a  great  part  of 
Afia,  which  they  had  propofcd  to  themlelves*  when 
they  undertook  this  adventure.       The  duke  of 
Aquitain  embarked  at  Joppa,  and  returned  to  his 
ownexhauftcd  dominions,  without  any  further  mis- 
fortune, but  dejcded  with  forrow  and  flnme  ;  fronn 
the  fcnic  of  which   he  more  miferably  delivered 
himfelf,  by    plunging'  deeper  than  ever  into  the 
filth  of  vice  and  debauchery.     The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  earl  of  Blois  had  likewife  embarked 
at  the  fame  port ;  but  being  driven  back  by  con- 
trary winds,  they  remained  in  the  holy  land  ;  and 
were  foon  afterwards  killed  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Rama,  which  the  king  of  Jerufalem,  too  rafhly 
courageous,  loft  by  his  ignorance  of  the  number 
of  the  enemy  he  came   to  attack.     The  earl  of 
Bourgfs,  brother  to  Raymund  earl  of  Touloufe, 
was   taken  prifoner  in  the  fame  adtion.     Nor  iiad 
the  duke  of  Bavaria    a  much    happier    delliny, 
though  he  efcaped  from  that  defeat:  for  returning 
home,  afcer  the  lols  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  ar- 
my, he   fell   fick,  and  died,  in   the  ifland  of  Pa- 
phos.     Such  was  the  event  of  this  crufade  ;  which 
might  have  deterred  enthufiafm  itfclf  from  ever 
forming  another. 

Neverthelefs  the  fame  epidemical  madnefs,  af- 
ter having  been  checked  during  more  than  forty 
years>  now  broke  out  again,  with  greater  fury 
than  ever,  in  all  parts  of  Europe  \  even  in  thofe 
which  had  fuffered  moft  from  the  lad  expedition. 
One  of  the  firft  who  was  ieizcd  with  it  was  Louis 
le  Teunc.  The  mind  of  that  king  had  been  rtrong^ 
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iy  dirpv^fed  to  receive  it,  by  the  compundion  aricj 
i:orrors  with  which  he  was  agitated,  after  the  cru- 
elties committed  at  Vitry.  He  thought  a  crufade 
would  better  expiate  hiSguilt  in  that  a(!:lion  thait 
any  other  penance,  according  to  the  notions  whiclx  .     * 

almoft  univcrially  prevailed  in  thoie  days.    There- 
fore, when  he  heard  tliat  Edefla  was  taken,   and 
that  i!ie  Chrilliar.s  in  Palcftine  defired  the  fuccour  , 
of  ihcir  brethren  in    Europe,  he,  with  great   ar- 
dour, embraced  t!ie  opportunity   of  gaining  the 
remilfion  of  his  pad  fins,  by  the  merit  of  fighting 
for  ChriiVs  holy  Icpulchre.     Other  inducements 
had  alio  fome  weight  with  him.     His   elder  bro- 
ther  Philip    had   made  a  vow  to  go  to  the  holy 
Imd  :  but,  death  having  prevented  him  from  per-  y.Q.|^xp  in- 
forming it,  Louis  imagined  himfcif  in  fomemea-  fingcn.i.  L 
fare  bound  to  accomplifli  it  for  him,  bccaufc   hc«•34>3^ 
had  inherited  the  crown  in  his.ftead.     He  filrther 
fuppofed,  that  thofe,  w.ho  implored  his  alfiftance, 
had  a  right  to  demand  his  proteftion  ;  the  prince 
of  Antioch,  and  the  earls  of  Edeffa   and  Tripoli^ 
being   ail  Frenchmen^  and  the  king  of  Jerufalcnx 
the  (on  of  one  of  his  vaflTals.     There  was  (bme- 
thingmore  fpecious  in   this  opinion  :  yet   furely 
the  duty,  which  he  owed,  in   the  firft  place,   to 
his  fubjecU  in  France,  was  a  much  ftronger  bond 
to  detain  him  there.     He  propofed  the  affair  to  his 
council,  v/ho,  finding  he  dated  it  rather  as  a  cafe 
of  confcienee  than  as  a  political  deliberation,  refer- 
red him   to  Bernard  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  whom 
they  thought  the  bed  guide  in  any  points  of  that 
natuie.     'llie   abbot^  though   burning  with  zeal^^^jj^j^ 
for  theenterprize,  had  fo  much  difcrction,  that  he  rf«:in.  Kpift. 
would  not  venture  to  decide  foinriportant  a  quef- ^p.7om!«, 
tion  by  his  own  judgment^  but  exhorted  the  king  c«>c'J.  p- 
to  be  advifcd  by  the  pope.  ''^^' 

Eugenlus  the  Third,  who  had  been  .  a  difciple 
of  Bernard,  was  then  in  t!ie  fee  of  Rome,  and  tot) 
Veil  underftood  the  intcrcfts  of  it,  not  to  encou- 

Vou  I.  Z  rage 
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rage  fuch  an  undertaking.  He  fent  into  France  a 
bull,  by  which  he  excited  the  king  and  the  whole 
nation  to  this  pious  warfare,  and  granted  to  all, 
who  (hould  engage  therein,  as  full  a  pardon  of  all 
their  pad  fins,  as  his  predeceflbr*  Urban  the  Se- 
cond, had  given  to  thofe,  who  had  inlifted  tljem- 
felves  in  the  firft  crufade.  He  likewifc  took  all 
their  families,  pofleffions,  and  goods,  under  his 
fpccial  protedtion  ;  even  forbidding  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings againft  them,  till  their  return  ;  or  againft 
their  heirs,  till  it  (hould  be  known  with  certainty^ 
that  they  were  dead.  As  a  farther  encouragement 
he  freed  every  debtor,  who  (hould  take  part  in  this 
crufade,  from  all  arrears  of  intereft  due  to  his  cre- 
ditors ;  and  abfolved  him,  or  his  fureties,  hj  the 
apoftolick  authority^  from  any  promile  or  oath  that 
he  had  given  for  the  payment  thereof.  He  alfa 
gave  to  all  vaflTals  the  liberty  of  mortgaging  their 
knds  to  the  church,  or  to  any  other  per(bns,  againft 
the  great  rule  of  the  feudal  law  •  in  order  to  raifc 
the  money  which  they  wanted  for  this  expedition, 
if  their  lords  either  could  not  or  would  not  lend  it 
to  them,  after  due  notice  given.  Such  were  the 
baits  thrown  out  by  Rome,  to  draw  men  into  this 
ruinous  folty  ;  and  fuch  were  the  powers,  which 
it  furni(hed  that  fee  with  a  pretence  to  aflfume  \ 

Hitherto  no  crowned  head  had  ever  engaged  m 

a  crufade  ;  but  to  enroll  even  kings  and  emperors 

in  thofe  armies,  of  which  the  pope  was  the  chief, 

and  by  that  means  to  make  bim  the  protestor  and 

^////><?/^r  of  them  aad  their  kingdoms,  was,  doubt- 

vit.  sugerii  le(s,  a  great  object  of  papal  ambition.     In  vain  did 

Wft^i^re^dr  ^'^t>ot  Suger,  who  was  as  pious  a  man  as  St.  Ber- 

suger,i.Ti.  nard,  but  lefs  a  bigot  and  more  a  ftatefman,  of>- 

sog!%ift.    P^^^  ^^^  defign  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.     In 

144.  vain  did  he  remonftrate,  both  to  ti"ie  king  and  the 

pope,  how  improper  and  how  dangerous  it  would 

be  for  the  former,  who  then  had  no  child,  except 
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a  daugliter  but  four  years  old,  to  leave  his  king-l 
dom  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  an  unfettlcd  fuccefli-j 
on  :  there  being  yet,  in  that  monarchy,    no  rulcj 
clearly    fixed   by  law  or  ufage,  in  virtue  of  which' 
the  crown  would  defcend,  without  controverfy,  to 
the  ncareft   heir  male.     Intereft  abfolutely  clofed 
the  ears   of  the   pope,    and  bigotry  thofe  of  the 
king,  againft  all  the  reprcfentations  and  counfels  of 
this  wile  and  honeft  minifter,  the  mod  refpedlablc 
monk    of  that  age,    or,  perhaps,   of  any  other. 
Together  with  the  bull  above-mentioned,  Eugenius  Ginfrid.vUt 
had  fent  to  Bernard  a  brief,  appointing  him  his  vi-  ^  ^'^ 
car,  to  preach  the  crufade.     The  parliament,  ordeDiog.iii 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdom  of  France  (for  p  no*i?*'' 
fiich  were  then  the  French  parliaments)  was  con-  wm.  udor. 
vened,  as  ufual,   at  Eafter,    in   the  year  of  ourpud^J;/* 
Lord  eleven   hundred  and  forty  fix.     The  place,  ^''•'o^t'"^ 
appointed  for  it  to   meet  ip,  was  Vezelai,  a  town  JiVo  wftSre 
ill  thedutchy  of  Burgundy;  and  there  the  king,  <J«suger,i. 
who  in  another  parliament,  held  the  Chriftmas  be-  "'*?•"**• 
fore,  had  declared  his  defireof  fpeedily  taking  the 
crofs,  refolved  to  put  it  in  execution  :  which  being 
made  known  to  his  fubjefts,  the  concourfe  at  Ve- 
zelai was  fo  great,  that  the  aflfembly  was  forced  to 
be  held  in  a  field.     A  pulpit  was  raifed  on  the  fide  odout  fu- 
of  a  little  hill,  which  rofe  at   the  end  of  a  large  ^.l^j^J^ 
plain,  and  from  thence  Bernard  after  having  read  i$6.'c»n.' 
the  letters  of  the  pope,  harangued  with  much  elo-  ^^J'^*'^' 
quence,  according  to  the  purj^ort  of  his  commif-  fWurim. 
fion  ;  and  added  to  the  vehemence  of  his  cxhor-  J'^/j^^'  *• 
tations  alTurances  of  g(!)od  fiicccfo,  v/h  ch  lie  threw 
out  as  a  prophet  under  divine  infpiraiioTl.     The 
better  to  authorife  his  predictions,  he  pretended  to 
work   many   miracles  ;  which,  together  with  the 
opinion  conceived  of  his  fandity,  g^ivc  an  almoll: 
irrefiflible   force  to    his  words,     lie     had. 
ended,    when  Louis  rofe  up  ffnm  \m  ihi 
ihrov/ing  himfelf  at  his  feet  dcmtad*^ 
Z  2 
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which  Eugenius  had  fent  for  him.     Having  recclr- 
chron.       ^j  j^  ^jj^  fTiarks  of  great  devotion,  and  placed  it 
%^'d^   himfclf  on  his  right   thoulder,    he   mounted  the 
^*J"*'gP-     pulpit,  and  harangued  the    alfembly,    or   rather 
'^  '*    preached  to  them,  with  as  much  fervour  as  Ber- 
nard."   The  fermon  of  the  king  had  no  lefs influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  audience,  than  that  of 
the  monk :  all  of  them   unanimoufly,  with   loud 
acclamations,  defired  to  be  inlifled  into  this  facred 
militia.     Bernard  load  brought  into  the  field  sr  great 
number  of  crofles  prepared  for  the  purpofe  :  but 
thefe  not  being  fufficient,  he  took  oft'  his  garment^ 
and  cut  it  into   fmall   pieces,  of  the   fame  form, 
which  he  gave  to  all  who  alked  for  them  ;  among 
whom  were  the  carls  of  Flanders^  of  Touloufe,  of 
Nevers,  with  moll  of  the  other  great  vaflals  and 
peers  of  France,  and  Robert  earl  of  Drcux,  the 
king's  brother.     The  queen    herfelf,  the  young, 
the  gay,  the  lively  Eleanor,  cither  from  a  fudden 
ftart  of  devotion,  or  from    complaifance  to   her 
hufband,  engaged  to  attend  him  in  this  dangerous 
expedition,  without   regarding   the  fad  fate  of  the 
princefs  of  Auftria,  or  what  her  own  grandfather 
had  fuffered,  in  the  former  crnfade.     Many  ladies 
of  her  court  were  induced  by  lier  example  to  take 
part  in  a  warfare  fo  unfuitable  to  them  ;  andfomc 
hiftorians  have  affirmed,  that  they  mounted   on 
horfeback,  armed   arnd  accoutred'  like  Amazons, 
SecMeierti  ^"^  formed  them fclves  into  fquadrons,  which  were 
vie  dcUuis  honoured  with  the  name  of  ^iten  Eleanor*s  guard. 
lesSf^^*  They  alfo  fent  diftaffs  to  all  the  young  men  of  their 
acquaintance  or  neighbourhood,  who  had  not  yet 
enrolled  themfelves  among  the  crufaders  :  by  the 
(hame  of  which  they  were  driven  to  it :  fo  that  (as 
Bernard   himfelf  teftifies  in  one  of  his  letters)  the 
epiii.T46.*  towns  and  villages  remained  inhabited  only  by  wo^ 
men  and  chiklren. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  princes  in  France,  or  in  the  Nvhale 
ciirillian  world,  none  was  (b  naturally  called  upon 
to  join  in  this  enterprizc,  asGcoffiy  earl  of  Anjoii. 
His  father's  ihoy  not  yet  of  age,  was  king  of  Je- 
rufalem ;  his  mother-in-law  was  regent.  1  hat 
they  ftrongly  foHicitedhim  to  allift  them  in  perfon, 
can  fcarce  be  doubted  ;  and  his  refilling  their  im- 
portunities, as  well  as  the  impetuofity  of  that  mo- 
dilli  zeal,  which  bore  down  every  reftraint  of  pru- 
dence before  it,  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
peculiar  folidity  and  ftrcngth  of  his  judgrpent. 
The  unlettled  (late  of  Normandy  was,  I  fuppofe^ 
Iris  excufe  ;  and,  by  infilling  .upon  that,  he  not 
only  avoided  the  evils,  which  he  might  apprehend 
would  enfue  from  this  crufade,  but  fecured 
the  dutciiy  to  hfmfelf :  for,  while  the  king  was 
abroad,  he  fixed  his  govern  meat  there  on  the  firm- 
eft  foundations. 

The  earl  </  Blots  was  -aged  and  -infirm  ;  which 
probably  might  be  the  reafon,  or  at  leaft  the  pre- 
tence, why  he  did  not  take  the  crofs  :  but,  that  he 
might  not  incur  the  fpirituai  cenfures  ot  Rome,  by 
<duing  any  thing  to  difturb  the  kingdom  of  France, 
while  it  was  under  the  proted\ion  of  that  fee,  he 
adhered  to  the  refolution,  he  bad  declared  fome 
time  before,  that  he  would  not  engage  in  any  con- 
tert  with  Matilda  or  her  hufband,  out  of  any  re- 
gard, either  to  his  brother,  Fiing  Stephen^  or  his 
iiephew.  Prince  Euftace.  Thus  did  all  ihefe  e- 
vents  contribute  to  ferve  the  houfe  of  t^lantagc- 
net ;  as  will  hereafter  more  evidently  appear. 

The  frenzy    which    Bernard    had    excited    m, 
France,  rofe  to  fo  monftrous  a  heighth,  that,  in  a 
great  counciJ,  held  at  Chartres,  to  fettle  all  mat- v.  Bernard, 
ters,  relative  to  the  crufade,   the  whole  affembly  ^l^cullen' 
eleded  the  abbot  for  their  general,  inftead    of  the  paVftepift. 
king  :  an  extravagance  which  1  fliould  hardly  be-  p^"! v|Ji*." 
Jieve  on   the  faith  of  any  hiftorians,  if  I  did  not  fore,  p. 411. 

Z  2  fi'^^d 
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find  it  altefted  in  fome  of  the  letters,  written  at 
that  time,  to  pope  Eugenius  the  third,  by  Bernarc) 
himfclf.     Peter  the  hermit  had  indeed  commanded 
a  rabble,  that  had  taken  up  arms  at  the  beginning 
of  the  firft  crufade  :  but  the  deftrudion  of  all  thole 
who  marched  under  his  condudt  was  enough  to 
prevent  even  the  wildeft  fanaticks  among  the  comr 
mon  people,  from  ever  defiring  to  follow   their 
example.     How  very  wonderful  is  it  then,  that 
all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  French  kingdom, 
when  a  king  renowned  for  his  valour,  and  full  of 
ardour  for  the  caufe,  was  adually  at  their  head^ 
(hould  .defer  the  command  to  a  monk  ftiU  lefs  qua- 
lified for  it  than  the  hermit  ahfove-mentioned,  whc, 
before  he  retired  from  the  world,  had  ferved  as  a 
foldicr ;  whereas  this  man  in  all  his  life  had  never 
borne  arms.     Buf  the  ftrong  perfuafion  he  had  in- 
fufed  into  them,  that  God  was  with  him,  and  that, 
like  another  Mofes,  he  would  lead  them,  by  mira? 
cles,  into  the  land  qf  promife,  made  them  over- 
look his  natural   incapacity,    and  think  him  the 
mod  proper  head  of  an  enterprize,  to  which  they 
believed  he  had  called  them  by  the  inlpiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.     Neverthelefe  he  was  lo  far  frorn 
the  indifcreiion  of  accepting  this  dangerous  offer, 
that  he  would  not  even  take  the  crofs,    nor   go 
along  with  the  army  into  Afia ;  but  contented  him- 
lelf  wiih  executing  the  office  injointd  him  by  the 
pope,  which  was  not  to  engage  in,  but  to  preach 
the  crufade. 
pttoFrifing.      After  having  fo  ably  performed  his  bufincfs  in 
T^A^im-  France,  he  went  to  the  diet  held  at  Spire  by  the 
l»«r«t.  1.  i.    emperor  Conrade  the  third.     The  great  fame  of 
spfVo^''    his  fandtity,  and  miracles  fuppofed  to  be  woiked 
Bern.epift.   by  him  thcrc,  as  well  as  in  France,  with  the  dif- 
^*^'  pofition  of  the  Germans  to  receive  him  as  a  mef- 

fenger  fent  to  them  from  God,  which  charader  he 
had  the  boldnefstotake  on  himfelf,  rendered  his  fuc- 
cefs  as  general  among  them  as  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen.* 
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rrymen.     Indeed  the  infedion  of  this  kind  of  fana- 
ticifm  had  (eized  them  with  Co  much  violence,  that 
a  vagabond  monk,  who,  without  any  commiffion 
from  t!;e  pope,   or  any  pretence  to  fupernatural 
powers,  preached  the  crufade  in  the  cities  on  the 
Jihine,  and  incited  the  people  to  begin  the  Holy 
war  by  a  maflacre  of  the  Jews,  was  greedily  heard 
by  them,  and  not  without  difficulty  fupprefled  by 
Bernard,   after  having  raifed  great  feditions,  and 
occalioned  the  flaughter  of  many  Jews  in  thofe 
parts.     Happily  for  all  the  reft  of  that  nation  in 
Europe,  the  miflionary  of  the  pope,  having  more 
credit  than  he,  confined  him  to  his  convent,  and 
turned  all  the  fury  of  the  zeal  he  had  kindled, 
againft   the   Mahometans    only.      The    emperor 
lumfelf  took  the  crofs,  and  with  him  moft  of  his 
vaflals,  except  the  Saxons,  who  excufed  themfelves 
from  any  fhare  in  this  expedition ;    becaufe   they 
had  a  Holy  war  to  wage  nearer  home,  againft  the 
pagan  Sclavonians      Bernard  afterwards  purfued 
his  million,  with  the  fame  fervour,  the  fame  arts, 
and  the  fame  prodigious  fuccefs,  over  all  the  Low 
Countries,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  ex- 
tended it  to  England  ;  where  he  might  have  found 
as  much  faith,  as  in  the  French,  the  Germans,  or 
the  Flemings,  and  no  lefs  zeal,  or  courage  ;  if  t  lie  chren. 
diftraded  ftate  of  that  kingdom,  and  a  doubt  to  ^g*""™' p- 
v/hich  fovereign  he  ought  to  addrefs  himfelf.  Ma-  fab*'ar«.^' 
tilda,  or  Stephen,  had  not  flopped  him  from  ap-  i»45>»i4^* 
plying  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.     Yet  fome  ch«^.ct 
of  his  agents,  or  the  mere  fame  of  the  great  arma-  "j''^*^^"' 
ment  making  in  France  and  in  Germany,  drew  in  1147. 
many   Hnglifh ;    among    whom    were  Roger  de  ^^*'"*^' ^'* 
Moubray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  Waleran,  earl  of  s.  D«ncim. 
Meulant,  and  his  half-brother,  William  deWarrene,  ]^J)-/;;:|i°- 
carl  of  Surrey.     On  Septuagefima  Sunday,  in  the  guih  iub 
year  eleven  hundred  and  forty-feven,  a  general  af-  SJ^odJinl 
iepibly  of  the  French  kingdom  was  held  at  Eftam-  og.de  p-o. 

'7  TN*.e     feaione  Re- 

^  4  P^^»  gitLudof. 
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I.  i.  fub.inii.  p^3 .  where  Bernard  having  reported  the  refolutioii 
*'*^'         of  the    emperor  and  the  flates  of  the  empire  to 
join  in  their  entcrprize,    it  was  deliberated  what   . 
road  they  fhould  take  :    a  qucftion,  which  cxper 
xience  had  (hewn  to  be  indeed  of  the  i^tmoft  im- 
portance.    The  embafladors  of  Roger  the   firft, 
king  of  Sicily,   who  was  then  at  war   with   the 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Comnenus^    offered  the 
king  of  France,  on  the  part  of  their  mafter,  fliips 
and  all  other  neccflaries  for  the  tranfporting  of  his 
army  by  fea;    at  the  fame  time  exhorting  him, 
V       not  to  expofe  himfelf,  in  going  by  land,  to  the  perr 
fidy  of  the  Greeks  j  againft  whom  they  inveighed, 
as  having  fecretly  combined  with  the  Turks,  to 
ruin    the  Latin   Chriftians,    in    former  crufades. 
Many  of  the  French  approved  this  counfel,  and 
ftrongly  exhorted  the  king  to  accept  the  offer.  For 
the  length  of  the  journey,  from  Conilantinople  to 
Syria,  or  Palefline,  was  in  itfelf  a  terrible  difficul- 
ty, to  an  army  fo  numerous,  and  fo  ignorant  of 
the  countries,   which  they  were  to  travel  over  ; 
and  this  difficulty  was  doubled,  if  their  fulpicion^ 
of  the  Greeks  were  not  wholly  groundlefs.  Where- 
as their  journey  through  Italy   would  have  been 
fafe  and  commodious  •,   and  from  the  fevcral  ports 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  Sicily,  they  might, 
in  the  fummcr,  have  eafily  pafled  to  Joppa,  Ptole- 
mois,   or  fome  other  haven  of  Phoenicia,  which 
had  been  fubjeded  to  the  crown  of  Jerui'alem,  by 
the   fleets  of  ilie  Pifans,   Gcnoele,   or  Venetians. 
But  this  falytary  advice  was  rejeded.     The  chief 
pbjedion  to  it  was,  that  it  would  be  impoftible  to 
tranfport  fo  many  troops  in  one  embarkation,  and 
that  the   embarking  of  them  at  different   times 
would  caule  too  long  a  delay.     As  for  the  appre- 
henfions  of  perfidy  in  the  Greeks,  they  were  part- 
ly removed,   by  letters  received  from  the  empe- 
ror,  but  ftill  more  by  the  confidence,    that  the 


kin 
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iing  himfclf,  and  all  his  army,  had  in  their  own 
ftrength,   which  they  thought  (ufficient  to  fubdiie 
both    the  Greeks   and  the  Mahometans,    though 
they  fliould  be  united  ;    efpecially,  with  the  aid  of 
their  German  confederates  :    not  well  confidering, 
that  the  greater  their  numbero  were^  the  greater 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  their  wants, 
in  an  enemy's  country,  or  in  that  of  a  deceitful 
and   treacherous  friend.     They  refoived  therefore, 
to  go  by  Conftaniinople-,    and  this  refohiiion  was  q„j  y 
agreed  to,    by  the  emperor  Coorade,  who  fet  out  i.«i. 
firft,  at  the  head  offeventy  thoufand  'horfe,  all  ^f.^";!;**^- 
heavy-armed,    befides  a  numerous    infantry  and  Duchefne, 
light  horfe  confifting  of  very  good  foldiers.     The  *-5»^»7i8* 
king  of  France  followed  him,  about  three  months 
afterwards,    by   the   fame   road,    with   a  cavalry 
jcqual  to  his,   and  an  infantry  little  inferior ;     it 
being  agreed  that  they  fliould  unite  their  forces  at 
Conftantinople.    But  before  the  prencli  could  reach 
that  city,  Conrade  had  left  it,  out  of  impatience 
for  adion  ;    or  bccaufe  he  apprehended  that  two 
fuch  vaft  armies,  when  joined  together,  could  not 
have  found  the  neceffary  means  of  fubfiftence  i  or, 
perhaps  from  an   unwillingnefs  to  (hare  with  the 
French,  either  the  advantages,  or  the  glory,  of  the 
great  conquefts  he  hoped  to  make.     His  defign 
was  to  go  and  befiege  Iconium,  the  capital  of  Ly-  • 

caonia,  which  was  an  open  and  fertile  country  : 
but  trufting  to  guides  that  were  given  him  by  the 
Greek  emperor,  he  was  led  into  the  defarts  and 
ftraits  of  Mount  Taurus,  towards  Cappadocia, 
where  his  army,  being  in  want  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions,  was  deftroyed  in  much  the  fame  manner, 
as  the  former  crufaders,  of  whom  an  account  has 
been  given.  For  the  fuitan  of  Iconium,  alarmed 
at  the  intelligence  he  received,  that  almoft  the 
whole  frrength  of  Europe,  under  its  two  greateft 
monarchs,  was  coming  againft  him,  had,  for  fome 
{imcj    made  extraordinary  preparations   to  refifi: 

'""  them, 
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them,  imploring  afliftancc  even  from  the  furthefl: 
parts  of  the  Ealt.  By  this  means  he  had  colledled 
a  numerous  army  ;  who,  being  excellent  archers, 
all  mounted  on  horfes  very  a<flive  and  fwift,  and  ail 
light-armed,  took  advantage  of  the  mountainous 
and  difficult  country  the  enemy  were  engaged  in, 
and  ruined  their  heavy  troops,  whofe  horles  were 
rendered  ufelefs  from  hunger  and  toil,  without 
ever  expofmg  themfelves  in  a  clofe  fight,  which 
they  were  unfit  for.  Their  manner  of  combating 
refembled  that  of  the  Parthians  againft  the  Roman 
legions,  infefting  the  enemy  with  (howcrs  of  ar- 
rows, and  faving  themfelves  by  flight,  when  they 
were  attacked,  but  prcfently  returning  again  to  the 
charge.  Thus  of  this  army,  lb  formidable  in  its 
numbers,  and  in  the  valour  of  the  men,  hardly  a 
tenth  part  efcaped  with  the  emperor,  who  had 
been  wounded  with  two  arrows,  into  the  territory 
of  Nice,  then  poflcfled  by  the  Greeks ;  where  ha- 
ving found  a  retreat,  and  the  refrcfhments  they 
wanted,  they  flopped  awhile,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  French  king,  who,  they  heard,  was  march- 
ing that  way 

The  faults  committed  by  Conrade  were  quite 
inexcufable.  He  ought  to  have  fent  to  the  prince 
of  Antioch,    or   to   the  king   of  Jerufalem,    for 

•  guides,  to  condudl  him  from  Conft^ntinople  to  Ico- 

nium,  and  from  thence  into  Syria  j  and  not  have 
trufted  the  fafety  of  his  army  to  the  doubtful  faith 
of  the  Greeks.  But  if  his  affinity  with  Mapviel 
Comnenus,  whofe  wife  was  fitter  to  his,  and  fhe 
fair  words  of  that  emperor,  who  was  Ikilful  in  the 
art  of  diifembling,  made  him  at  firft  negledl  this 
caution  ^  yet  when  he  found,  during  his  march 
^      over  the  lands  of  the  empire,  (everal  proofs  of  hof- 

i/i.  c!V'  ^''^  malice  and  treachery  in  the  Greeks,  it  was  a 
(Irange  infatuation,  that  he  fliould  go  on,  in  an 
enemy's  country,  without  any  dillruft  of  his 
guides  'j    that  he  fliould  confult  only  them,  as  to 

the 
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the  quantity  of  provifions,  which  it  would  be  ne- 
ccflary  to  carry  with  him ;  and  that,  even  when  he  ^-^"'-q. 
began  to  difcover  their  perfidy,  he  (hould  guard  ^tiii^. ut* 
them  fo  ill,  that  they  were  able  to  make  their  c(-^P^*-j^^ 
cape,    by   night,   and  leave   him  in  the  midft  of  vu.c.6,7, 
unknown  mountains  :    alt  which  we  are  afllired  of,  '• 
by  moft  authentic  hiftorians!    With  a  condudt  fo 
abfurd,  it  was  impoflible  that  his  army  (hould  not 
be  deftroyed,   unlefs  a  ftill  greater  miracle,  than 
any  of  ihofe  which  Bernard   pretended  to  work, 
had  been  really  done  to  preferve  it. 

But,  while  the  iniperial  troops  were  thus  facrir 
ficed  to  the  thoughtlefs  credulity  and  fimplicity  of 
their  leader,  the  French  arrived  at  Conftantinoplc. 
They   and  their  king  were  received   by  Manuel  ododeDi. 
Comnenus,  with  a  great  (hew  of  kindnefs,  under  Jj^'^iji*^*  t\ 
which  he  concealed  the  heart  of  ^n  enemy,  apprc-  cs-  ^^-9* 
henfive  of  their  force,  and  bent  on  their  ruin.  For, 
whatever  doubt  may  be  made  of  the  treachery  of 
his  grandfather  Alexius,  it  is  certain,  this  empe- 
ror dealt  mQ(t  perf^dioufly  with  Conr^de  and  the 
Germans,  who  had  done  nothing  to  excufe  lb  foul 
a  proceeding.     But  he  adted  on  principles  of  po- 
litical jealoufy,  and  with  an  intention,  as  Nicetas 
Choniates,  who  was  both  his  fecretary  and  hifto- 
rian,    declares,    thai  the  calamities  broughty   by  bis  y.  Nicet  ut 
means y  on  theft  armies^  Plight  be  an  example  of  ter*  <up«- 
ror,  to  fright  their  poflerity  from  ever  more  fating 
foot  on  the  lands  of  the  empre.     In  all  probability, 
he  would  have  fuflfered  for  it,  by  drawing  on  himr 
felf  the  arms  of  the  French,  if,  during  their  abode 
at  Conftantinople,  the  injuries  done  to  their  allies 
had  been  known.     But  they  were  deceived  by  a 
rumour,  which   he  artfully  caufed  to  be   fpread, 
that  Conrade   had  taken  Iconium.      This  raifed 
fuch  an  impatience  in  Louis  and  his  army,  to  (hare 
in  the  conquefts  which  they  thought  the  Germans 
)vere  making,  that  they  were  advanced  almoft  to 

Nice, 
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Nice,  before  the  truth  was  difcovered  to  them. 
v.odode  Indeed,  the  bifliop  of  Langres,  a  man  of  great  fa- 
i)iD8.utfa.gacity^  had,  in  tiie  midft  of  thefe  flattering  and 
deUiiive  reports,  exhorted  the  king  to  make  him- 
felf  matter  of  Conltantinople  ;  and  had  (hewn  that 
he  might  do  it,  without  any  difficulty,  or  rifle  to 
his  army,  by  (lopping  the  aqueduds  which  fup- 
plied  the  city  with  all  its  frefli  water,  or  even  by 
entering  it  at  fcveral  breaches,  which  he  had  ohl- 
ferved  in  the  walls.  The  utility  of  this  meafure* 
he  proved  by  good  arguments;  and  the  jufticc  of 
it  he  grounded  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Greeks  in 
former  crufades,  from  whence  he  inferred  a  nc- 
ce(rary  diftruft  of  them  now  •  and  likewife  on  their 
being  fchifmatics  and  hereticks.  But  the  king 
was  more  (crupulous,  in  this  point,  than  the  bi- 
(hop,  and  cou'd  not  be  perlbaded  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  a  Chriftian  prince,  when  he  had  vowed  to 
employ  them  only  againft  the  Mahometans,  He  alio 
alledged,  that  he  had  confulted  the  pope  on  this 
a(Fair,  before  he  fet  out,  and  that  his  holinefii  had 
not  dared  to  declare  it  to  be  lawful.  Such  a  con- 
i'ultation  itfelf  fufficiently  proves,  that  the  alarms 
of  Manuel  Comnenus  were  not  ill  founded.  For- 
tunately for  him,  Eugenius  the  third  and  Louis  le 
Jeune  paid  a  regard  to  religion,  as  well  as  utility  : 
otherwife  it  is  evident,  that  reafon  of  (late  would 
as  much  have  induced  them  to  begin  and  (ecure 
the  conquelh  they  meditated,  by  taking  poflfeHion 
.  of  Conltantinople,  and  other  towns  of  the  Greek 
cmp're,  that  lay  in  their  way,  as  it  did  him  to  af- 
fift  the  Turks  in  this  war  againft  the  Latin  Chrif- 
tians.  Njr  does  it  feem  at  all  probable,  that  he 
could  have  refiftcd  fuch  an  army,  if  they  had  at- 
tacked him;  cfpccially,  as  we  are  told,  that  the 
fleet  of  the  king  of  Sicily  was  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  in  the  fiege.  But,  the  counfel  of 
the  bifnop  of  Langres  being  rejcfted,  they  pafTed 

over 
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over  the  Bofphorus,  in  veflels  furnifhed  by  the  em- 
peror>  who  prefently  afterwards  made  them  feel 
their  dependence  upon  him,  by  forbidding  any 
provifions  to  be  brought  to  their  camp,  till  all 
the  nobility  had  taken  the  fame  oath  of  feahy  to 
him,  which  thofe  of  the  firft  crufade  had  been 
compelled  to  take  to  Alexius.  The  bilhop 
of  Langres  prefled  the  king  to  refifl:  this  de- 
mand, by  attacking  immediately  the  cities  of  Afia 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks :  but  this  too  was 
rejedled  ;  and  all  the  nobles  took  the  oath  required 
by  the  emperor,  except  the  earl  of  Dreux  ;  who, 
rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  an  indignity,  led  off  his 
own  vaffals,  and  marched  forward,  at  the  head  of 
them  alone.  The  reft  of  the  army  foon  followed  ; 
having  been  joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops,  which  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  the 
earl  of  Maurienne,  tlie  king's  uncles,  brought  to 
them  by  fea.  They  palled  Nicomedia,  when  they 
were  met  by  thole  guides,  who  had  caufed  the  de- 
feat of  the  Germans,  and  who  repeated  to  them 
the  falfe  report  of  Iconium's  being  taken  :  but,  as 
foon  as'they  came  into  the  country  of  Nice,  Fre- 
derick BarbarolTa^  the  nephew  of  Conrade,  who 
fucceedcd  to  him  afterwards  in  the  imperial  throne, 
brought  them  a  true  account  of  his  uncle's  unhap* 
py  condition. 

The  confternation,  which  they  were  ftruck  with,  odo  d? 
on  receiving  this  news,  was  equal  to  the  cxcefs  of  ^•"f'*''- 
their   prefumption    berore.     ihey  now  began   to«ii.c.8,9, 
perceive  the  vanity  of  Bernard's  predictions.  Louis  '?•  ^j"'-. 
immediately  went,  with  all  his  principal   nobles,    '^  •*^' 
to  villi  the  emperor,    who  was  encamped  not  far 
off     Nothing  could   be   more    moving  than  the 
fjrft  interview  between  thefe  two  princes.     They 
embraced  each  orher,  with  tears;    and  continued, 
for  (()me   time,  unable  to  fpcak.     The  king  w;is 
the  firlt,  who,  witli  the  moft  generous  offeis  of 
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fricndfliip  and  affiftance,   broke  the  melancholf 
filence  ;    mixing  refpedt  with  condolence,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  emperor  feel,    that  in  pi- 
tying his  fortune  he  honoured  his  perfon.  .  Con- 
rade  replied   with  a  proper  gratitude,    and  not 
without  dignity,  in  the  midft  of  the  profoundeft 
humiliation.     The  firft  refult  of  their  conference 
was  a  refolution  to  adt  together,  for  the  future. 
They  next  confidered,  what  road  it  would  be  beft 
for  them  to  take,  and  determined  to  go,  through 
Myfia  and  Lydia,  to  Smyrna  and  Ephefus ;   then 
to  turn  eaftwards,  and,  pafling  the  Maeander,  ad- 
vance by  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  to  Antioch.   But, 
before  they  had  gone  very  far,   fo  many  of  the 
Germans  quitted  the  army,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
trefs  they  were  in,  from  the  lofs  of  their  bagg^ge^ 
that  the  emperor,    finding  himfelf  left  with  hardly 
any  troops,  thought  it  would  be  a  ftain  to  his  ho- 
nour and  dignity,  to  march,  like  a  private  man," 
under  the  banner  of  France.     He  thertsfore  em- 
barqued  at  Ephefus,  with  foms  of  his  nobles,  and 
failed  from  thence  to  Conftantinople,  about  the 
end  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  forty  (even, 
propofing  to  (lay  in  that  city  till  the  fpring,   anci 
then  to  perform  his  vow  at  Jerufalem.     It  feems 
very  ftrange,  that,  after  he  had  fufFered  fo  much 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Greek  emperor,    he   fliould 
rather  chufe  to  refide  in  the  court  of  that  prince,  . 
than  in  the  camp  of  his  good  ally,   the  king  of 
France!    But  he  was  received  there  with   more 
kindnefs  than  in  his  profperity,' Manuel  being  con- 
tented with  having  reduced  him  to  need  his  com- 
panion. 
v.Epift-         In    the  mean  time  the  French  army  departed 
lS.  R^g'    ^^^^  Ephefus,  and  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Mae- 
ad  sugemm-  ander.     Though  they  were  dill  in  the  Umits  of  the 
^^.^^v,^!',  Greek  empire,  they  found  the  Turks  ported  on 
vii.  both  fides  of  the  river  ;  tlit  emperor  having  allow- 
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cd  them  to  enter  his  frontiers  without  any  oppofi- 
tion.     At  fight  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  did  not 
cxpeA,  they  hahed,  to  confider,  what  courfe  they 
(hould  take.     Their  fituation  was  now  very  peri- 
Ions.    The  provifions  they  had  brought  were  al- 
moft  confumed :  on  one  fide  they  were  fhut  up 
by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  upon  which  a  nu- 
merous body  of  Turks  were  encamped,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  river,  which  they  were  told  was 
not  fordable  -,  but,  after  a  long  fearch,  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  difcover  a  ford.     There  they 
determined  to  pafs  ;  but  in  executing  this  refoluti- 
on,  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  before  and 
behind  them.      The    king  himfelf   made  head 
againft  ihofe  who  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  foon  re- 
pulfed  their  aflTaulr,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
I'kirmilh  ;  while  the  carls  of  Flanders,  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  of  Noyon,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
command  of  his  vanguard,  advancing  boldly   at 
the  head  of  their  troops,  got  over  the  water,  and 
vigoroufly  attacking  the  Turks,  who  guarded  the 
bank,  entirely  routed  them,  and  took  their  camp. 
The  French  loft  only   one  man   in   this  adion, 
namely,  Milo  earl  of  Nogent ;  but  many  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  or  made  prifoners.     Probably 
tlie  Turks,  thus  defeated,  were  only  fome  bodies 
of   irregular  and  light  troops,    which  could   not 
ftand  in  a  dole  fight  againft  the  French  cavalry. 
Perhaps  too,  not  out  of  fear,  but  prudence  and 
good  condudt,  their  leaders  dcfired   to  avoid  any 
battle  with  the  French,  where  the  latter  could  adi 
without  the  utmoft  difadvantage  ;  waiting  to  de- 
ftroy  them,  as  they  had  done  their  confederates, 
by  Tafer  means,  and  in  fuch  fi tuations  as  (hould 
take  from  them  the  power  of  refiftance.     What-  v.  tpio. 
ever  was  the  caufe  of  this  happy  fuccefs,  the  joy  i'«i*.  r  p. 
it  gave  to  Louis  and  his  army  was  of  a  fhort  du-  *„er'sJr?- 
rarion.     After  they  had  furnifncu  ihemfclves  w|yy||^^^'«> 
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i^xl'i^^'^'    viftual  and   forage   at  L.aodicea,   they  continued 
G€ft.*Lo<iov.  their  journey,  and  came  the  next  day  about  noouv 
vn.  Reg.c   ^q  ^j^^  foot  of  a  mouiitain,  the  afcent  op  to  whicif 
was  narrow   and  difficult.     Their  march  was  in 
two  columns,  the  foremoft  of  which  was  called 
the  vanguard,  and  the  hindmoft  the  rear-guarrf. 
The  command  of  thefe  divifions  was  given,  by 
turns,  to  all  ihe  principal  barons  ;  and  it  happened 
that  the  van-guard,  which  confided  of  more  than- 
two  thirds  of  the  army,    was  led,  that  day,  by 
GeofFry  de  Ranfon,  baron  of  Taillebourg  in  Poic-^ 
tou,  who  had  orders  to  encamp  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  it   being  the  intention  of  the  king  thaC 
the  v/ho!e  army  fhuuld  p.ifs  the  night  in  that  poft. 
But  tliis  nobl^^man  arriving  there  without  any  im- 
■  pediment  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  who  were  not 
feen  during  his  march,  and  finding  that  he  had 
fome  hours  of  day-light  before  him^  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  encamp  on  the  plain,  which,  as 
they  looked  down  upon  ir,  appeared  exceedingly 
fertile  and  pleafaat.     This  advice  being  approved 
by  the  carl  of  Maurienne,  he  paid  no  regard  to' 
his  orders ;  but,  without  any   notice  having  been 
lent  to  the   king,  delcended  the  mountain,  and, 
when   he  came  to  the  foot  of  it,  marked  out  a  ' 
camp  in  a  very  commodious  and  agreeable  fiiuati- 
on.     The  queen  and  all  her  ladies  were  with  him  ; 
and,    perhaps,    a  defire  of  gratifying  them  with 
better  accommodations  was  the  chief  reafon  of  his 
having  committed   this  fault,  againfl  all  the  laws 
of  military  difcipline.     The  rear-guard,    encum- 
bered with  a  great  deal  of  baggage,  and  making  no 
doubt  of  the  van-guard's  being  polled  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  fuppofed  that  they  had  time  to 
fpare  before  night,  and  therefore  marched  very 
flowly  ;  fo  that  the  fun  was  near  fetting,  while  even 
•   the  foremoft  of  them  had  ftill  fome  part  of  the 
vid.  auOo-  afcent  to  lurmount.     In  the  mean  while,  the  Turks^ 
retciut.ui  who  had  kept  by  the  fide  of  them,  at  a  fmall  dil- 
•^  tancc 
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tance,  being  covered  from  their  fight  by  fome  ri- 
fing  grounds,  were  informed  by  their  fcouts,  that 
the  two  parts  of  the  Chriftian  army  were  feparated 
(0  far,  as  not  to  be  able  to  afllfl  each  other  :  upon 
which,  with  great  expedition,  they  went  and  pof- 
feffed  thcmfelvesof  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  French  van-guard  had  been  ordered  to  encamp. 
Then,  having  formed  a  line  of  battle,  they  fufFer- 
ed  the  rear -guard  to  advance  unmolefted,  till  their 
foremoft  Iquadrons  had  almoft  reached  the  fummit  v.  auaorfci 
of  the  afcenr,  and  the  reft  were  far  engaged  in  the  <^«««ttift- 
deep  hollow  ways  which  embarrafled  the  middle  of  ^'^'" 
the  hill.     Having  thus  drawn  them  on  to  inevita- 
ble deftru'!\ion,  they  made  a  fudden  attack  upon 
them,  firft  with  fhowers  of  arfows,  and  then  fword 
in  hand;  which  threw  them  immediately  into  the 
greateft  confulion.     For,  as  they  expefted  no  ene- 
my, but  imagined  that  the  troops  they  faw  over 
their  heads,  had  been  their  own  van-guard,  they 
marched  in  a  very  carelefs,  diforderly  manner  ; 
and  many  of  them  to  cafe  themfelves  of  the  weight 
of  their  arms,  had  thrown  them  into  the  waggons 
that  carried  the  baggage.     All  things  concurred  td 
aid    the  Turks,    and   render  the    valour  of  the 
French  inefFedual ;  the  narrow  defiles,  in  which 
they   could  not   form  any  order  of  battle  ;    the 
roughnefs  and  fteepnefs  of  the  afcent,  which  made 
their  heavy-armed  cavalry  ufclcfs ;  the  impediment 
of  their  baggage,  which,  being  placed  in  the  midft 
of  them,  hindered  ihofe  behind  from  aflifting  the 
foremoft  \  and  the  inferiority  of  their  number  x6 
that  of  the  enemy  :  fo  that  fcarce  feven  thoufandi 
out  of  above  thirty  thoiifand^  were  able  to  cfcape  t 
the  reft  being  all  either  killed  or  taken.     Among 
the  flain  was  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  forty  other 
noblemen  of  the  firft  rank.     Louis  did  every  thing, 
that  a  moft  courageous  general  could  poflibly  do^ 
to  encourage  his  foldicrs  ;  expofinghisperfon,  and 
fighting  valiantly  at  the  head  of  the  foremoft,  till 
Vol.  I.  A  a 
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he  had  gained  the  fummit  of  the  hill ;  wlierc 
he  defpcrately  maintained  his  ground  for  (bme 
time,  till  all  his  braveft  knights  lay  dead  at  his 
feer.  He  feemed  relblvcd  to  die  there  too,  with 
his  fword  in  his  hand  :  but  (bme  of  his  fervant«» 
feeing  the  enemy  begin  to  employ  ihemfelves  in 
.  plundering  the  baggage,  took  that  opportunity, 
and  led  him  away,  almoft  by  force,  to  a  rock, 
where  they  hoped  to  (ecure  him,  by  the  beyrcfit  of 
the  night,  which  was  then  coming  on  :  bur,  be- 
mg  obfcrved  and  purfued  by  a  fitperior  body  of 
-  Turks,  mofl  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
refl  put  to  flight.  The  king,  in  this  extremity^ 
climbed  up  a  tree,  which  grew  out  of  the  fide  of 
the  rock,  and  from  tlrcnce  raifed  hirafclf  up  to  the 
brow  of  the  cliff.  Several  arrows  were  (hot  at  him 
there  by  the  enemy,  from  which  he  was  preferved 
by  the  ftrengih  of  his  arnoour,  and  the  boughs  that 
covered  and  fcreencd  him  :  but  when  (bme  of  the 
Turks  attempted  to  climb  the  tree,  he  clove  their 
heads,  or  cut  off  their  hands  and  arms,  as  they 
clung  to  the  branches  ;  defending  himfelf  with 
fucli  an  obftinatc  bravery,  that  the  reft  of  the  par- 
ty,  being  ignorant  who  he  was,  and  afraid  to  lofc 
their  (hare  in  the  fpoils  of  the  baggage,  drew  off, 
and  left  him.  He  remained  on  the  chfF  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  night,  not  daring  to  leave  it, 
(or  fear  of  falling  into  the  enemy.*s  powet.  But 
they,  loaded  with  plunder  and  embarralTed  with  the 
inulrirude  of  the  prifoners  they  had  taken,  thought 
it  advifeable  to  retire,'  when  it  began  to  grow  dark  ; 
left  the  French  van -guard  (hould  return,  and  fall 
upon  them  in  that  diforder.'  Nor  were  their  ap- 
prehenfions  ill  founded.  For,  as  (bon  as  Louis  faw 
his  rear-guard  attacked,  rightly  conjefturing  from 
what  this  unexpc(fted  dilafter  had  happened,  he 
fent  Odo  dc  Deurl,  his  chaplain  and  fecretary,  to 
try  W  he  could  difcover  (bme  other  path  in  the 
mountain,  leading  from  thence  to  the  plain,  and 
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go  by  that  way,  to  inform  his  vanguard  of  the  pe- 
ril he  was  in,  and  order  them  to  haften  to  his  aP- 
finance.      That   monk   (whofe   memoirs   I   have  Difgn/i.Tii/ 
principally  followed)  performed  his  commiflion  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy  :  but,  having  been  obliged 
to  take  a  great  circuit,  he  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
the  defeat  of  the  rear-guard,  by  any  fuccoursfrom 
thofc  to  whom  he  came.     The  baron  de  Taille- 
bourg  and  the  earl  of  Maurienne  let  out  indeed,  as 
loon  as  they  heard  the  news  he  brought,  with  all 
tlie   bell   of   their    troops,    and   re  alcended  the 
mountain,  as  fall  as  the  fteepnefs  of  the  afcent 
would  permit :  but,  before  they  could  reach  the 
top,  they  met  the  king.     After  the  enemy  were 
retired,  fome  of  his  rear-guard,  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  flaughter,  by  hiding  themfelves  in  the 
caverns  of  the  hill,  happened  to  pafs  very  near 
hJm.     Finding  them  to  be  Frenchmen,    by  thc^ 
language  they  fpoke,  he  made  himfelf  known  ta 
them.     One  of  them  immediately  furnifhed  him 
with  a  horfe,  on  which  he  rode  through  the  heaps 
of  his  dead  or   d)ing  fubjeds,     and    wanderedy 
ibme  time,  in  the  intricate  paths  of  the  mountain, 
racking  his  way,    in   the  darkncfe  of  the  night, 
wichoucany  guide,  and  under  continual  apprehen* 
fions  of  meeting  the  Turks,  till  he  difcovered  the 
fires  of  his  camp  on  the  plain.     Thcfe  ferving  to 
d  red  him,  he  defcended  the  hill,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  which  he  fell  in  with  the  cavalry,  that  was 
coming  to  his  aid,  under  GeofFry  de  Ranfon  wd 
the  eail  of  Maurienne.     They,  with  mixed  fenti- 
mentsofjoy  andof  (hamCf  received  and  conducted 
him  fafe  from  thence  to  the  camp  ;  where  his  ar- 
rival difpelled  jfome  part  of  the  terror,  which  had 
feized  the  queen  and  the  other  ladies.     But  not- 
withftanding.theconfolation  they  found  in  hisfafe- 
ty,  the  whole  camp  was  now  a  fcene  of  afflidion 
and  mourniog.     In  every  tent,  a  near  relation,  or 
A  a  2  adefl 
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a  dear  friend,  was  bewailed.  Their  forrow  was 
aggravated  by  the  great  danger  they  were  in  of 
wanting  provifions  ;  moft  of  the  (lores  they  had 
collected  at  I-aodicea  having  been  taken  by  thecnc* 
my,  together  with  the  baggage  of  the  rear  guard. 
It  was  ftili  twelve  days  march  from  thence  to  Atta- 
lia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia,  which  was  the  firft 
place,  on  iTicir  road,  where  they  could  hope  to  rc- 
cifcive  any  afliftance  or  refrertiment ;  and  they  were 
informed  that  the  enemy  had  deftroyed  all  the  fo- 
rage, in  the  country  through  which  they  were  ne- 
ceflarily  to  pafs.  Thefe  difficulties,  added  to  the 
grief  and  the  ignominy  of  fuch  a  defeat,  raifed  an 
univerfal  refentment  againft  GcofFry  de  Ran9on, 
who,  by  the  breach  ot  his  orders,  had  occafioned 
their  misfortune.  All  the  army,  with  one  voice, 
demanded  his  death,  and,  doubtlel's,  he  ought  to 
have  fuffcred  a  capital  punilhment  :  but  he  was 
favcd  by  the  clemency  of  Louis  and  the  warm  in- 
terccffions  of  the  earl  of  Mauriennc,  who,  beirg 
confcious  that  he  had  himfelf  a  fhare  in  his  fault, 
was  extremely  folicitous  to  procure  him  a  pardon. 
Indeed  the  relaxation  of  military  difcipline,  which 
was  one  caufe  of  the,  dcftruftion  of  fo  many  ar- 
mies in  thefe  expcdiiions,  arofe  from  the  feudal  go- 
vernment. For  the  great  barons  were  accuftomed 
to  fo  much  independence,  that  thty  would  hardly 
obey  their  leaders,  who  were  obliged  to  treat  thcni 
with  fuch  regards,  as  much  impaired  the  foice  ct 
authority  necellary  to  ktep  an  army  in  order.  Louis 
having  yielded  to  his  uncle's  entreaties  in  favour  of 
the  culpable  baron  de  Taillebourg,  took  however 
fome  care  to  fecurc  himfelf,  for  the  future,  from 
fufFering  again  by  a  fimilar  difobedience.  Inflead 
of  permitting  all  his  principal  barons  to  lead  his  ar- 
my by  turns,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  he  now 
conferred  the  perpetual  command  of  his  vanguard, 
with  a  fuperior  authority  over  the  whole,  upon  an 
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fM  officer  of  great  merit,  whom  the  hiftorian  I 
follow  names  only  Gilbert,  without  giving  him  any  Odo  de 
additional  title  of  honour.     The  fame  writer  in- '^^"^  *' ^"' 
forms  us,  that  he  was  eledted  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  army,  whom  the  king  was-  pleafed  to 
confult  with,  in  this  af&ir.     The  coridud  of  the 
rear-guard  was  given  to  Everard  des  Barrcs,  maf- 
ter  of  tlie   Temple,    who,    with   a  troop  of   his 
knights,  had  joined  the  army  not  long  before  ;  but 
he  was  to  aft  under  the  orders  of  Gilbert,  whom 
Louis  declared  he  would  himfclf  fubmit  to  obey  ; 
and  whofe  direftions  that  prince  followed,  in  form- 
ing a  ftrong  body,  out  of  the  beft  of  his  forces, 
both  hurfe  and  foot,  which  he  commanded  in  per- 
ibn,  and   placed  between  the  van  and  the   rear- 
guard, for  the  defence  of  the  baggage,  and  to  fuc- 
cour,  occafionally,    either  the  one  or   the  other. 
All,  who  had  efcaped  by  flight  from  the  late  ac- 
tion, were  now  come  in:  but  many  of  thefe  hav- 
ing loft  their  horfes,  they,  with  fomc  bands  of  foot, 
were  ported  in  the  hindmoft  ranks  of  ihe  rear, 
and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  that   when  the 
Turks,  a3  their  cuftom  was,  fhould  hiake  their 
difcharge  at  a  dirtance,  thefe  archers  might  annoy 
them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  prevent  their  be- 
ing fecured  by  the  fuddennefs  of  their  flight.     This 
good  difpofition  had  fuch  an  happy  df;rtt,  that,  be- 
ing attacked  by  the  enemy  in  the  firft  days  of  their 
march,  they  not  only  repulfed  them  without  any 
confiderable  lofs  to  ihcmfclves,  but  cut  to  pieces  a 
great  part  of  their  army  ;  which  fo  daunted  the 
reft,  that  they  left  off  the  purfuit :  and  the  French 
continued  their  journey  in  quiet,  for  feveral  days, 
through  a  moft  difficult  and  dangerous  country. 
But,  though  they  met  with  no  enemy,  they  fuflfer- 
cd  grievous  hardftiips,  by  the  want  of  provifions 
for  thcmfelves  and  their  horfes  :  againft  which  ca- 
lamity they  could  find  no  refource,  but  to  feed  on 
A  a  3  the 
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the  latter  ;  preferving  only  the  bcft  and  ftrongcft$ 
by  fomc  fcanty  fupplies,  which  they  procured,  at 
a  great  price,  from  the  avarice  of  the  neighboiir- 
ing  Greeks.  Thus  ihey,  at  laft,  came  fafc  to  At- 
talia,  a  city  of  the  Greek  empire,  but  tributary  to 
the  Turks,  whofc  territories  bordered  upon  it  eve- 
ry way,  except  to  the  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  which  it 
was  fituated.  The  governor  durft  not  refufe  tte 
king  of  France  and  his  army  admittance  :  but,  that 
he  might  deliver  himfelf  from  them  as  fpeedily  as  he 
could,  he  offered  them  fhips  to  convey  .them  into 
y.  epift.  39.  the  dominions  of  Antioch  by  fea.  The  propofitir 
Lua.idSug.  ^^^  was  reliflied  by  Louis  and  his  council,  the  paf- 
fage  being  much  (horter,  and  lefs  dangerous,  by 
fea,  than  by  land  ;  efpecially,  as  the  cavalry  was 
almofl  diimounted.  It  w^s  this  circiimftance, 
madeitfeem  pradticable  to  procure  (hipping  for 
them  ;  men  being  much  more  eaCly  tranfported 
pdo  4e  than  horfes :  but,  after  a  delay  of  five  weeks,  the 
Diog.uifu-  j^jj^g  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  one  half  of 
the  number  of  veflcls,  which  the  governor  had 

f-romifed,  was  wanting.  His  army  fuff'cred  extreme- 
y,  by  the  great  fcarcity  and  dearnefs  of  food  ;  an 
evil,  which  he  feared  would  increafe  every  day  that 
he  remained  in  that  city.  He  therefore  determined 
to  embark  widi  his  nobles  and  men  at  arms,  leav- 
ing his  infantry  to  wait  till  more  tranfports  could 
be  obtained.  But  they,  being  diftruftful  of  the 
faith  of  the  Greeks,  begged  permiiiion  of  the  king 
to  endeavour  to  force  their  paflage  by  land.  Louis, 
though  unwillingly,  granted  their  requeft;  and 
having  fupplicd  them,  as  far  as  he  \yas  able,  with 
money  ar»d  other  neceflarics,  put  them  under  the 
command  of  two  noble  chiefs,  who  were  willing  to 
accept  the  dangerous  charge,  Archambaud,  eail  of 
v.auaorci  Bourbon,  and  Theodoric earl  of  Flanders.  Heal- 
iilpi."^  To  purchafed  horfes  for  feveral  of  his  knights,  who, 
wp.nting  room  in  the  fnips^  were  lelt  to  go  with 

the 
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the  foot.     L^ftly,  that  nothing  in  his  power  might 
be  wanting  to/erve  thefe  unhappy  men,  he  con- 
chided  a   treaty  with  the  governor  of  Atialia,  and 
with  an  emballador  of  the  Greek  en:iperor,  who 
came  to  him  there,  by   which   they    agreed,  that, 
upon  his  paying  to  them  five  .hundred  marks,  they 
fhould  kirnilh  him  with  guides  and  a  convoy  of 
cavalry,     to  attend  on  his  farces  during  a  part  of 
their  journey  \  and  fuffer  all  the  fick  to  remain  in 
the  town,  till  they  fhould  be  able  to  bear^  voyage 
by  ff a.     When  all  this  was  performed,  he  fct  (ail 
for  Antioch,  carrying  with  hicp  his  queen  -and  her 
whole  train  of  ladies.     But  a  treaty  with  thofe  in 
v.'hom   it  was  impoffibk  to  place  any  confidence 
was  a  flender  fecurity  :  nor  could  he  rsafonably 
hope,  that  this  part  of  his  army  would  ever  join 
him  again,  by  the  way  tlxey  prop</ed  ;  it  being  a 
march  of  forty  days,  through  an  enemy's  country. 
The  event  proved  as  fatal,  as  the  undertaking  was 
delperatc.     Btfore  they  had  gone  many  miles,  they 
were  attacked  on  their  march,  by  a  much  fupcrior 
number  of  Turks;  and  though  they  fought  very 
bravely,  and  beat  off  the  enemy,  the  Greek  guides 
and  convoy;  apprehending  more  aflaults  from  other 
armies  of  Turks,  abfolutely  refufed  to  go  any  fur- 
ther.    The  French  therefore  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Attalia,  and  with  great  difficuhy  obtained 
permillion  of  the  governor  to  encamp  under  the 
walls,  till  fhips  could  be  procured,  to  convey  them 
to  Antioch.     In  this  fituation  they  were  harraflfed 
by  frequent  attacks  of  the  Turks,  with  whom  the 
townfmen  perfidioufly  maintained  an  intelligence, 
and,  being  very  ill  fupplied  with  provifions,  died 
in  great  numbers  by  famine  and  ficknefs.     About 
four  thoufand  of  th£  braved  among  them,  leeing 
nheir  countrymen  perilh  fo  niifcrably,  and  prefer-  vid.  iua« 
r^  **™»r .    -  ^^  diftrcfs  are  too  apt  f^'^;^^'- " 

to  do,  ^ll^JS^^IpHttjJIUP^^hofe  they  endured,  at- 
l^nipted  mS^    lPli5l>y  land  :  biit  they  were 
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furrounded  in  their  march  by  an  army  of  Turks, 
who  offering  to  take  them  into  their  pay,  if  ihcy 
would  change  their  religion,  three  thoufand  of  them 
accepted  that  ignominious  condition,  and  the  reft 
were  made  captives.  All  thofe  who  had  remained 
under  the  walls  of  Attalia  were  dcftroyed,  by  dif- 
ferent ways,  except  the  two  carls,  their  leaders ; 
and  a  few  knights  •,  who,  when  the  army  had  re- 
turned to  that  city,  defpairing  of  ever  performing 
the  journey  by  land,  embarked  in  a  merchant  fhip» 
which  they  found  in  the  port,  and  were  (afely  tranf- 
ported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  about  five 
leagues  below  Antioch.  The  king  of  France,  and 
all  whom  he  carried  with  him  by  fea,  had  arrived 
there  fome  time  before,  and  had  been  received 
T.  Gui.  with  great  honours,  by  Raymond  de  Poidliers, 
2^4" p. ao!  Eleanor's  uncle,  who  having  been  educated  in  the 
*>4-  30-  Englifh  court  by  king  Henry,  had  gone  from  Eng- 
land into  Paleftine,  upon  an  invitation  fent  to  him 
by  Fulk,  earl  pf  Anjou  and  king  of  Jerufalem,  to 
marry  Conftantia,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Boa- 
mond  the  younger,  and  niece  to  Melifenta,  the 
wife  of  that  king.  By  this  match  he' obtained  the 
principality  of  Antioch,  to  which  Ci|icia  and  Tar- 
llis  v^^cre  then  annexed  :  but  theic  were  foon  taken 
from  him  by  the  Greek  emperor,  John,  the  fon  of 
Alexius,  to  whom  he  al(i>  was  compelled  to  do  ho- 
mage for  Antioch.  Neverthelefs,  after  the  death 
of  that  prince,  he  held  this  ilate  independent  of 
Manuel,  the  fon  of  John,  and  was  accounted  the 
next  in  power  and  dignity  to  tiie  king  of  Jerufalem. 
Upon  the  coming  of  the  French  he  conceived  no 
fmall  hopes  of  enlarging  his  territories  Louis  had 
ftill  an  army,  compofed  of  all  the  beft  gentry  of 
France,  who,  being  refrefhed  and  remounted,  made 
a  molt  formidable  body  of  cavalry,  and,  joined  to 
the  forces  which  Raymond  could  himfelf  bring  in- 
to the  field,  might  have  been  able  to  perform  vc- 
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ry  glorious  exploits.     That  prince  had  the  higheft  ^*  ^,«»*>'"»- 

^    ^      .         ^       ^  ,      ^.,.  ....  .  K,     ,,  gco.  I.  I.  c. 

reputation  for  courage  and  muitary  abinties,  or  all  n.ctGui. 
the  Latin  Chriftians  in  Syria  or  Haleftine  ;  nor  was  Jyj-J- *'*• 
he  lefs  famed  for  the  talents  of  addrefs  and  infmua- 
lion  i    which   he   now  exerted,    to   perfuade   the 
French  king  to  turn  his  arms,  in  conjundion  with 
him,  againil  Aleppo,  or  fome  other  town,  adja- 
cent to  his  frontiers  ;  hoping,  that  whatfoever  they 
Ihould  conquer  from  the  Turks,  would  afterwards 
be  annexed   to   his   principality.      Full   of    thefe 
fchemes,  he  not  ©nly  made  court  to  Louis,  but,  by 
the  moft  generous  prefents  and  the  mod  winning 
manners,  endeavoured  to  gain  all  the  barons  in 
the  army  to  favour  his  purpolc.     He  more  particu- 
larly fought  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  young 
queen,    his  niece  ;    thinking  that,    poflibly,    fhc 
might  have  more  influence  over  the  mind  of  her 
hufband,  than  any  of  his  counfellors  :  and  he  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  (he  became  very  warm,  and 
perhaps  too    warm,    in  his  interefls.      But  L^^is  9°*-^^y^-j'- 
pertinacioufly  refufed  to  engage  in  any  expedition, .   ' 
till  he  had  performed  his  vow  at  Jerufalem,  or  to 
take  any  refolution  concerning  the  plan  and  con- 
dud  of  the  war,   before  he  went  thither.     Ray- 
mond, who  knew  that  the  queen  of  Jerufalem,  and 
the  lords  of  her  council,  would  defire  to  employ 
the  French  in  other  undertakings,  of  lefs  advan- 
tage to  him,  was  much  difgufted,  and  exceedingly 
relented  this  difappointment.     But  while  he  was 
angrily  complaining  about  it,  and  labouring  to  en- 
gage tne  barons  of  France  to  prevail  upon  their  oeft.Ludor. 
mader  to  alter  his  mind,  that  monarch,  on  a  fud- vH.  reg.c. 
den,  aflembled  his  council,  and  communicated  to  TyV.?.  xii. 
them  a  violent  apprehenfion,  which  he  had  con- i  47- 
ceived,  of  a  plot  formed  by  Raymond,    to  take 
from  him  his  queen,  vvho,  he  fuppofcd,  was  her- 
felf  conicunng  lo   the  rape.     All  his  counfellors, 
piuch  furprizcd,  and  either  alarmed  at  the  danger, 
pr  fearing Iftoppotc  the  bent  of  his  mind  in  an  af- 
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(air  of  this  natnre,  advifed  him  to  go  tliat  nigfit 
out  of  Antioch,  and  carry  Eleanor  with  him,  how- 
ever unwilling  (he  might  be  to  depart,  without  any 
notice  given,  either  to  her,  or  her  uncle.  This 
was  accordingly  executed  :  he  got,  one  of  the  gates 
to  be  opened  to  him  atT  midnight,  bore  off  the  queen 
to  the  main  body  of  his  army,  which  was  encamp- 
ed without  the  walls,  and  marched  from  thence^ 
as  haftily  as  he  could  to  Jerufalem.  All  we  know 
further  of  the  grounds  of  fo  ftrange  a  proceeding  is 
8ee  Pen  only  from  uncertain  reports  and  conjedurcs.  Some 
Din.  Louit  }^3vg  accufed  Eleanor  of  an  amour  with  her  uncle. 
1158.  V.  He  was  indeed  (as  we  areaOTured  by  the  archbi(hop 
^v.'i.^V.'*''^^  Tyre,  who  knew  him  well)  the  handlbmeft 
prince  of  his  lime,  and  more  amiable  ftill  by  the 
charms  of  his  wit  and  demeanor,  than  by  his  beau- 
ty ;  which,  added  to  the  luftre  of  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  perfonal  valour,  might  well  feduce  a  lady's 
heart :  nor  was  that  princeis  le(s  capable  c^  infpi- 
ring  than  of  feeling  a  violent  paflion.  But  one 
cannot  eafily  believe  that  he  would  attempt  to  de- 
bauch his  niece,  much  lefs  to  take  her  openly  away 
from  her  hufband,  whofe  power  he  was  very  un- 
able to  refift.  It  is  ftill  more  incredible,  that  flie 
could  fo  totally  forget  her  own  dignity,  and  all  the 
pride  of  her  fex,  as  to  be  willing  to  defcend  from 
the  throne  of  the  firft  kingdom  in  Europe,  and 
Jive  with  him  as  a  miftrelo,  while  another  lady, 
the  prmcefs  Conftantia,  ftill  kept  polleflio'n  of  his 
bed,  as  a  wife.  To  make  room  for  her  there,  by 
a  divorce,  was  not  in  his  power  :  for,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  wonderful  and  moft  fcandalous  "cali- 
nefs  of  the  Roman  fee,  in  that  age,  with  regard 
to  the  diflblving  of  marriage,  the  pope  would  not 
have  given  (b  monftrous  a  fanilion  to  adultery, 
rape,  and  inceft,  all  complicated  together,  upon 
any  pretence  •,  efpecially  where  fo  great  a  king  was 
concerned.  And  by  divorcing  his  wife,  if  it  had 
been  in  his  power,  or  ridding  himfclf  of  her,  by 
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any   other  means,    more  pradicablc,  'and   more 
wicked,  Raymond  would  have  loft  his  principality 
too  :  for  he  held  it  in  right  of  his  marriage.     Ac- 
cording to  Matthew  Paris,  it  was  not  on  I'ufpicion  Y**"-^*- 
joi  an  intrigue  with  this  prince,  but  with  a  Maho- 1150. 
metan,  whom  he  does  not  name,  that  the  fame  of 
Eleanor  fuffered.     And  Vincent  de  Beanvais,  who  Sp«!cuiuiii 
wrote  about  the  fame  time,  imputes  the  fufpicions,  ^J^g;"*'  ^' 
which  Louis  conceived  of  her,  while  he  was  in  ilie 
Eaft,  to  her  having  received  fome  prefents  from 
Saladin  ;  meaning,  I  prefume,  the  great  prince  of 
that   name,    who,   about  thirty  years  afterwards^ 
^conquered  the  holy  land.     But  this  was  impoflible : 
for  that  fultan  was  not  then  eleven  years  old.     Nor 
does  he  afcribe  her  divorce  to  this  alone,  but  to  a 
general    charge  of   incontinence  ;    which  is  alfo 
brought  againft  her  by  a  contemporary  writer,  of 
the  greateft  authority,  William  archbifhop  of  Tyre, 
Yet  the  latter  has  left  his  readers  as  much  in  the  CuLTyr.  l 
dark,  as  all  the  other  hiftorians  who  lived  in  thofc  *^*' ^*  *7. 
days,  with  regard  to  the  perfon  (he  intrigued  with. 
Some  of  the  moft  eminent  modern  writers  have  af-  ^'Jj[**'^.*^ 
firmed,  that  the  lover,  whom  Louis  was  jealous  of,  gr^de*hi- 
was  a  young  Turk,  born  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  y^^"**.^^.. 
and  converted  to  Chriftianity  a  little  before  this  cru-  ftoire*"et*' 
fade.     They  call  him  Saladin,  and  moft  of  them  H^tTdt 
tell  us,  that  the  queen  was  refolved  to  forfake  her  Sugcri.vi. 
huft)and,  and  go  off  with  this  galant,  by  her  un-  ^XdeMli. 
cle's  advice.     Such  a  ftory  does  not  fecm  to  merit  'HcNouvcL 
the  regard   that  they  have  given  to  it,  efpecially  noi!^J/rhU 
not  being  vouched  by  any  writer  who  lived  in  thofe  '^o*'*  «>e 
times.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  that  the  livu^^'  *^ 
jealoufy  of  the  king  had  no  otlier  objed  than  Prince 
Raymond  himfelf,  and  was  ill  founded  ;  having 
only  been  excited  by  fome  youthful  levity  in  the 
queen's  behaviour,  and  by  the  warmth  flie  expreC- 
fed  for  the  interefts  of  her  uncle  ;  or,  at  moft,  by 
an  inclination,  which  (he  might  difcover,  to  ftay 
with  him  at  Antioch,  while  Loijifi  was  in  Paleftinc, 

and 
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and  which  he  might  encourage,  without  meaning 
to  caufc  a  total  leparation  between  her  and  her  huf- 
LwT^i     ^"^-     This  opinion  is  well  warranted  by  the  words 
.rei5.ci5.'jp.of  au  hlftorian  who  lived  in  that  age.     And  the 
Ducheibe.    fy^^  Writer  adds,     that  there  were  many   who 
blamed  the  king,  for  having,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  left  Antioch,  difgraced  the  royal  dignity: 
which  is  alio  confirmed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Tyre. 
Gui.Tyr.    Raymond  was  of  a  paflionate  and  fiery  temper, 
J.  ivi.  c  27.  ^^j  might,  in  his  anger,  throw  out  fome  hafty 
words,  whxh  alarmed  Louis,  whole  mind  was  lia- 
ble to  fudden  impreilions,  and  violent  in  all  its  mo- 
tions.    But  to  imagine,  that  the  prince  could  have 
meditated,  either  the  rape  of  the  queen,  or  any 
attempt  againft  the  life  of  the  king,  is  to  fuppofe 
him  a  madman  :  for  he  muft  by  fuch  outrages  have 
drawn  on  himfelf  inevitable  deftrudtion ;    as  the 
whole  Chriftian  world  would  certainly  have  made 
themfelves  the  avengers  of  Louis,  and  he  could 
expe<ft  no  alliftance  even  from  his  own  fubjedls. 
In  all  other  parts  of  his  condudt  he  appears  a  man 
of  good  fenfe,  and  not  fo  given  up  to  the  power  of 
his  palllons  as  to  have  been  abfolutely  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  his  reafbn.     When  therefore  the  counfel- 
lors  of  Louis  advifed  him  to  carry  his  queen  out  of 
Antioch,  in  the  manner  he  did,  they  only  flattered 
his  humour,  or  were  infc6led  with  a  vain  and  ima- 
ginary fear,  caught  on  a  fiidden  from  him,  without 
weighing  the  arguments  of  improbability,  which 
oppofed  the  belief  of  what  he  urged.     Indeed  there 
are  fo  many  inftances,  in  all  tmies,  of  minillers 
authorifing  the  follies  of  kings  from  mere  com- 
plaifance,  that  i  rather  (hould  impute  this  advice 
to  that  motive,  than  to  an  error  in  judgment.     As 
foon  as  Louis  arrived  at  Jerufalem,  he  wrote  to 
Abbot  Su^er  a  letter  of  confidence  on  this  extraor- 
dinary bulincfs.     It  never  was  publilhed  :  but  the 
anlwer,  which  that  minifter  made  to  it,  we  have, 
gnd  it  is  in  thsfe  words  j  *'  With  regard  to  the 
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"  queen,  your  con(;)rr,  I  prefumc  to  recommend  J^j^^^^^^J^,^^ 
"  to  you,  under  fubmiffion  to  your  own  plcafore,  chefoe,ipift- 
*'  that  you  (hould  conceal  the   rancour  of  your^^" 
"  mind,  //  any  there  be^  till  God  (hall  give  you  a 
*'  fafe  return   to  your  kingdom,  when  you  may 
**  take    the   mod   proper  meafures,   in  this  and 
**  other  affairs." 

The  words,  //  any  there  be^  indicate,  I  think, 
very  plainly,  that  Louis  had  no  proof  of  guilt  wt 
Eleanor :  for,  had  there  appeared  againft  her  any 
thing  more  than  fufpicion,  Suger  could  not  have 
exprelRd  a  doubt,  whether  he  retained  hie  refcnt- 
ment.  And,  from  all  that  is-faid  by  that  miniftcr 
on  this  fubje6t,  one  may  judge  that  he  did  not 
think  the  fufpicion  well  founded.  He  could  not 
fay  more,  without  diredlly  blaming  his  mafter,  for 
the  fteps  he  had  already  taken  upon  it :  but  this 
was  enough  to  flop  him  from  further  ads  of  that 
nature,  and  to  gain  time  for  inftilling  into  his 
mind  (iich  advice,  as  he  would  not  have  endyired 
before  his  paffion  was  cooled  by  reflexion.  The 
efFedt  was  fi)  good,  that  he  not  only  continued  to 
live  with  the  queen,  while  they  remained  in  the 
Eall.  without  any  open  marks  of  hatred  or  difguft, 
but  had  a  child  by  her,  who  was  born  about  five 
or  fix  months  after  iiis  return  into  France  :  which 
appears  to  afford  a  ftrong  prelumption,  that  he 
was  not  convinced  of  her  having  difhonoured  his 
bed  :  for  had  he  been  fo,  it  hardly  can  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  he  would  ever  have  admitted  her  to  it 
again. 

When  the  French   arrived   at  Jerufalem,  they  a.  d.  1148. 
found   there   the  emperor  Conrade,   with    whom 
Louis,  after  having  ftaid  fome  time  in  that  city,  in 
order  to  pay  his  devotions  at  all  the  holy  places,  v.  cui.Tvr. 
went  to  Ptolemais,  or  Accon,  where  a  great  coun- 1;*'"'*^-  '• 
cil  was  held,  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations,  for  6,' 7^8.' 
carrying    on    the   war   againft    the  Mahometans. 
There  were  prefcnt,  befidcs  the  orinccs  and  no- 
bles 
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bles  of  France,  two  legates  of  the  pope ;  one  of' 
whom  had  attended  the   camp  of  the    empcrovt 
and  the  other  that  of  Louis  ;  Henry  duke  of  Au- 
ftria,  the  emperor's  brother  i    Fr^rick  diike  of 
Simbia,  his  nephew  ;.  with  many  other  nobles  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy  ;    the  young  kirrg  of  Jerufa- 
lem ;   and  all  the  principal  lords  of  his  kingdom. 
After  fome  deliberation,  they  unanimoufly  refbl-* 
ved  to  lay  fiege  to  Damafcus.     Their  forces  uni- 
ted were  fufficient  to  take  that  city,  and  they  begaa 
Very  happily  :    but  (as  if  a  fpirit  of  infatuation  had 
feized  all  thofe  who  engaged  in  this  war)  they 
changed  their  attack,  when  it  was  jufl  on  the  point 
of  being  ruccefsful,   and  deprived  ihenifclves  of 
the  benefit  of  provifions  and  water,  which  they 
had  been  plentifully  fuppfied  wich,  in  their  former 
lituation,  but  (bund  no  poiTibility  of  procuring  on 
the  fide  which  they  had  removed  to.     Nor  could 
they  return,    when  they  difcovercd  the  ill   confe- 
quences  of  what  they  had  done  ;   becaufe  all  the 
approaches  were  feized  by  the  enemy,  and  ftrength- 
ened  with  barricades,  and  other  defences,  which 
had  been  wanting  before.     It  is  faid,  that  this  er- 
ror  in   their  conduft  was  owing  to   treacherous 
counfels,  given  by  the  nobles  of  L^aleftine  ^    who, 
having  notice  of  an  intention,  in  the  chiefs  of  the 
crufade,    to  deliver  the  city,   when  taken,  to  the 
earl  of  Flanders,    as  a  ilate  independent  on  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem,    were  fo  much  offended, 
that  they  rather  wiflied  to  have  it  continue  under 
the  power  of  the  Turks.     Another  reafon  affigned 
for  it  is,  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  prince 
of  Antiocb  to  defeat  this  undertaking,  becaufe  he  - 
malicioufly  defired   to  difgrace  the  French  king. 
And  a  ftrong  fufpvcion  prevailed  of  their  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Turks  of  Damafcus.     But  thefe 
reports  were  all  uncertain ;    nor  (even  admitting 
.  the  truth  of  them)  do  they  much  ferve  to  difcul- 

pate 
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pate  the  emperor  and  his  royal  confederate,  wha 
certainly  fhould  not  have  altered  the  plan  of  their 
fiege,  without  a  nrore  careful  attention  to  wliat 
might  enfue  from  it,  in  deference  to  any  opinion* 
or  counfcls. 

The  ill  fiiccefa  of  this  enterprize,  and  the  jea- 
loufy,  which  very  naturally  arofe  from  thence,  in 
the  minds  of  the  crufadcrs,  that  they  were  betray- 
ed even  by  ihofc  they  came  to  affift,  made  them 
unwilling  to  undertake  any  other.  The  emperor  v. soger  <pi 
firft  departed,  and  returned  home  by  fea,  without  c^ft^^LSd.' 
any  further  difafter ;  and  after  him  moft  of  the^v-c.^-. 
Germans  and  the  French ;  but  Louis,  defiring  to'de^telTtrdl' 
do  fome  a<ft,  which  might  fcrve  the  Chriftian  caufe 
in  ihofe  parts  of  the  w^rld,  lingered  in  Paleftine 
as  long  as  he  could  ;  till  the  feditious  cabals  of  the 
earl  of  Dreux,  his  brother,  againft  him,  in  France, 
and  the  preffing  inftanccs  of  abbot  Suger,  obliged 
him  to  return  to  his  kingdom.  He  failed  to  Cala- 
bria, and  from  thence  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
very  eagerly  propofed  to  Eugenius  the  Third,  who 
was  ftill  in  that  fee,  the  fending  of  Bernard  to 
preach  another  crufade,  in  which  he  declared  him- 
(e!f  willing  and  ready  to  join.  This  appears  almoft 
incredible  :  but  the  firmncfs  of  a  hero  is  not  fo  in- 
vincible as  the  obftihacy  of  a  bigot.  Louis  had  a 
mixture  of  both  in  his  mind,  elpccially  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  imagined  that  the  blood  of  his  innocent 
fubjeff\s,  (bed  by  him  at  Vicry,  would  be  wafhed 
off  from  his  foul  by  that  of  the  Infidels.  Even 
the  (hame  of  having  failed  in  this  expedition  im- 
pelled him  to  another,  wherein,  by  purfuing  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  cor.duCl,  he  hoped  to  recover  the 
honour  he  had  loft.  But  other  princes  were  far 
from  being  in  the  fame  dilpofuion.  All  Europe 
was  full  ot"  loud  complaints  againft  Bernard.  Two 
hundred  thoufand  men  had  mil'erably  f>erilhed  in 
this  crufade,  which  he  had  encouraged  with  pro- 
phecies of  ilie  moft  happy  fuccefs:  nor  had  cue 

ft 
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foot  of  land  been  gained  from  die  Infidels,  or  the 
'    leall   fervice  done  to  the  Chriftians  in  Afia,  for 
whofe  bencBt    it   was  undertaken.     One  cannot 
therefore    wonder,    that    the    public    refentment 
fhould  fall  very  heavy  on  the  chief  author  of  fucli 
V.Bernard,  a  fatal  delufion.     The  apology,  which  he   made 
t^^d*Eu-^*^^  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Eugenius  the  Third,  was 
genium       by  HO  means  fufticient.     He  pleaded  there,  that 
FP-**"-     he  had  only  preached  the  crufade  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  received  from  that  pope.     But  he  did 
more  than  preach  \  he  prophehed,  and  pretended 
to  miracles.     The  pope  did  not  command  him  to 
take  on  himfelf  the  charadler  of  a  perfon  infpircd 
by  God,  nor  to  draw  in  the  people  by  falfe  predic-. 
tions,  to  which  he  gamed  ciedit  by  an  appearance 
of  miracles  equally  faife.      For,  to  fuppofe  that 
true  miracles  were  really  do:ie  by  him,  in  confir- 
mation of  his  having  received  revelations  from 
God,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  falfe,  is  fuch 
an  abfurdicy,  and  fuch  an  impiety,  as  one  would 
think  fuperdiiion  itfclf  fhould  rejedt.     His  plea, 
that  the  vices  of  thofe  who   had  engaged  in  this 
expedition  offended  God,  and  thereby  changed  the 
fuccefs  which  he  had  predicted,  is  frivolous.     For 
SfcVcrtot   (as  the  judicious  hi(torian,  Vertot,  well  obfcrvcs) 
^A^ll?!!  if  be  bad  been  end-rwed  witb  the  gift  of  prophecy  upon 

<trcde  Matte,  J  rift 

i.L  p.  101.  ihts  occafion^  he  ought ^  by  that  fuper natural  Itgbt^  to 
have  kn^wn^  that  they  would  offend  God^  and  tbere^ 
fore  would  be  punifhed  by  all  the  misfortunes^  with 
which  they  aSlually  were  overwhelmed^  injiead  of  thofe 
viilories^  which  he^  as  God's  mimfier^  bad  made 
them  expert.  It  does  not  even  appear  from  the  evi- 
dence of  any  one  contemporary  author,  that,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  this  holy  war,  the  enormities  of 
the  Germans  and  the  French  were  fo  great,  as  to 
deferve  fo  grievous  a  puniftimcnt.  The  piety  of 
Louis  was  mofl  fmcere  •,  nor  is  he  accufed  of  any 
vice :  and  Conrade  behaved  himfelf,  in  every  re- 
ipcCt,  like  a  good  and  religious  prince  \  which  is 

the 
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the  character  given  of  hiiti  by  every  hiftorian  who  v.Gui.Tyr* 
has  treated  this  fubjedl.     Their  armies  were  kept    *^**^  ,** 
by  them  in  at  lead  as  good  order,  and  pradlifed  alt 
duties  of  morality  or  religion,    with   at  leaft  as 
much  ftriftnefs,  as  thofe  of  the  firft  crufadc,  which  .  . 
had  been  more  fuccefsful.     But  even  alfowing  the 
faft,  that  thefe  were  fnore  vicious^  the  confequen- 
ccs  drawn  from  it  in  juftification  of  Bernard  can- 
not  be  admitted.     His  predidlions  were  pojitivei 
and  under  no  referves  or  conditions.     Upon   the  . 
whole,  he  had  no  excufe,  but  that^  according  ta 
the  general  faith  of  thofe  times,  he  thought  it  ex-         ; 
pedient  and  lawful  to  ufe  pious  frauds^  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  good  and  holy  defign,  fuch  as  hd 
took  this  to  be.     It  was  very  natural,  therefore^ 
that  the  many  fufFcrers  by  this  fraud  fhould  be  ex- 
tremely incenfed  againft  the  impoftor,  and  againft 
the  pope  himfelf,   for  the  (hare  he  had  in  that 
ruinous  eriterprife,  which  had  almolt  depopulated 
the  bed  part  of  Europe.     Eugenius,  knowing  thi3f       .    '  . 
contented  himfelf  with  admiring  and   praifing  the     ^ 
zeal  of  Louis,  and  the  ardour  which  he  exprefled  for  . 
another  crufade  :  but  no  other  was  formed  till  aftef. 
Jcrulalem  had  been  conquered  by  Saladin,  when 
that  monarch  again  took  the  crofs,  with  Henry  the 
Second,  king  of  England,  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbaroffa,  and  many  other   princes,   as  will  be 
fliewn  in  the  latter  part  of  this  hiftory.     He  and  v.  Sa^ef 
the  queen  of  France  arrived  fafe  in  that  kingdom,  •p*'^*  '^' 
about  the  end  of  autumn,  in  the  year  elevtn  hun- 
dred and  forty  nine.     Probably  the  earl  of  Meu- 
lant  and  Roger  de  Moubray  returned  in  their  com- 
pmy:  for  we  are  told,  that  foun  afterwards  they  y.s:DnneL 
b.)th  came  to  England,  and  that  the  latter  was  ce*  hift-wnj*"* 
K'brated  above  all  his  companions,  for  having  van-  ^it  fub*' 
quiHied  an  emir,  or  prince  of  the  Turlcs,  in  fingle  *n«-iM»« 
conxbat. 


V  o  L.  t  ijil^^Vfeliii^  ^»( 
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H.d«Hu»t.  But  of  all  the  adventurers,  who  had  engaged  to 
f^*'203of'  this  crufade,  none  were  Co  fuccefsful,  as  a  fleet  of 
cHron.  private  men,  about  fourteen  thoufand  withoue 
•n^i47.  reckoning  th^  failors  •,  mod  of  which  number  weic 
SiJIJfS  ^^ngl>^»  but  joined  to  fome  Normans^  Flemings 
L^firp«r.iii.  and  others,  who  allbciated  themfelves  under  feve- 
J?"?"!).***  ral  chiefs,  or  under  one  of  fo  little  diftindion,  that 

Fmn  Dili.  '    .  •  1    •         I 

Portug.       his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  contemporary 
hiftorianF,  They  (et  fait  from  England  for  Ptolemais 

iirD.  1146.  or  Joppa  -,  but  were  driven  by  ftorms  into  the  ri- 
ver Tagus,  juft  when  Alphonfo  the  Firft,  king  of 
Portugal,  was  befieging  Lilbon,  which  was  (lili 
poffelfcd  by  the  Moors.  He  was  much  (lariied  at 
firft,  upon  leeing  this  fleet,  which  he  fiippo&d 
came  from  Africa,  or  from  fome  of  the  Mahome- 
tan princes  in  Spauv  ^^  the  relief  of  the  town : 
but  when  he  found  who  they  were,  his  frars  wer^ 
changed  into  joy  ;  he  went  himfclf  to  receive  them* 
and,  with  many  carefies,  befougbt  them  to  aflifl: 
him  in  conquering  from  the  Infidels  fo  important  a 
place;  which  would  be  as  meritorious  a  fervice  to 
Chriftendom,  and  entitle  them  as  much  to  all  the 
indulgences  granted  by  Rome,  as  making  war 
againft  the  Saracens  or  Turks  of  the  Eaft.  They 
agreed  to  his  reafoning,  and,  having  joined  their 
forces  to  his,  took  the  city,  after  a  bng  and  brave 
defence.  Thus  was  this  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  conquered  from  the  Moors,  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  feven,  chiefly  by  the  aid 
of  the  Englifli  and  Normans.  Alphonfo,  aflifted 
by  the  fame  valiant  allies,  made  himfelf  mafter, 
foon  afterwards,  of  other  diftridts  bebnging  to  the 
Moors  in  thofe  parts ;  which  fuccefles  confirmed  ta 
that  illuftrious  founder  of  the  Portuguefc  monarchy 
the  throne  be  had  been  raifed  to  about  ten*  years* 
before. 

But,  while  fome  of  the  Englifli  were  thus  main- 
taining the  fame  of  the  nation  in  foreign  lands^ 
England  was  mUerably  torn  and  diftraded  with 

all 
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all  the  rage  of  civil  war,  fufFering  ftill  more  by 
that  inward  calamity,  than  the  Empire  or  France 
by  the  crufade.  A  contemporary  writer  fays,  that 
more  than  a  third  of  its  inhabitants  perijbed.  Even  J^^^^'^i. 
thofe  Englirti  who  died  in  Afia,  fighting  for  a  caufe  Dudieihe; 
they  fuppofed  to  be  holy,  were  not  fo  unhappy,  as 
ihole  who  remained  fpedators  or  inftrumenis  of 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  contending  rather  for 
the  choice  of  a  tyrant,  or  for  the  fuperiority  of  one 
fadion  over  another,  than  for  any  falutary  change 
in  the  government. 

The  joy  that  Matilda  felt,  from  the  victory  won 
by  the  earl  of  Glocefter  at  Wilton,  was  quickly 
damped,  by  the  news  rtie  heard  ol  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  Milo  earl  of  Hereford.     After  having  J^-  ®**pJ* 
efcaped  the  greateft  dangers  of  war,  which  no  man  963^  ^ 
ever  braved  with  more  intrepidity,  he  was  acci-  ^J[^  ^^ 
dentally  (hot  through  the  heart  by  an  arrow,  which  ton.  114^. 
one  of  his  own  knights,  whom  he  took  out  to  hunt 
in  company  with  him,  aimed  at  a  flag,  thatpafled 
between  them. 

It  feems  as  if  Providence,  by  bal lancing  thus 
the  fuccefs  of  Matilda  with  this  unexpefted  mif- 
fortune  to  her  party,  of  which  that  gentleman  had 
been  one  of  the  (trongeft  fupports,  meant  to  pro^ 
long  the  punifhment  of  the  nation,  which,  by  an 
univerfel  corruption,    had    drawn    on    iCielf  the 
fcourge  of  this  civil  war.     The  complicated  guilt 
of  perjury,   fadion,   and  fhamelefs  venality,    lay 
heavy  upon  it,  and  was  naturally  and  juftly  fol- 
lowed by  a  gt^neral  ruin*     Befides  all  the  mifchiefe 
defcribed  before,  a  terrible  famine  now   raged  inoeft.Ste- 
mod  pans  of  England  ;  the  war,  and  the  many  ^*J,f  *^* 
vexations  that  the  people  endured,  having  occafi- 
oned,    for   (bme  years  part,    a  failure  of  tillage. 
The  fielh  of  horfes  and  dogs,  with  other  unufual 
and  loathfome  food,  wliich  they  were  taught  to  ufe  , 
by  dire  necelVity,  became  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
poor;  infinite  numbers  of  thcm,^|MfeMf  hunger, 
B  b  z    j|^^^%i^^or 
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or  of  epidemical  diftempers,    produced   by   bad 

nourifliment.      For   though   in   this  year,    clever 

hundred  and  forty  three,  the  feafon  was  favourable, 

and  wherever  the  lands  had  been  tilled  the  crop 

was  good,  it  was  in  many  places  left  (landing,  and 

futTcred  to  rot  on  the  ground,  for  want  of  handi 

to  cut  it  down  ;  becaufe  mod  of  the  hufbandmef 

had  fled  with  their  families  out  of  the  realm,  anc 

others,  having  been  forced  to  quit  their  dwellings 

had  built  wretched  huts,  in  church-yards,  or  rounc 

the  walls  of  the  churches,  hoping  to  find  a  fane 

tuary  there,  againft  the  opprelTions  and  cruel  tie 

of  the  foldiery ;   and  not  daring  to  depart  fron 

thence  to  their  labour :  fo  that  they  not  only  fuf 

fered  the  prefent  famine,  but  continued  that  cala 

ctft  stcph.  mity  to  the  following  year.     Thefe  miferies  were 

Rc3p.9^3-  indeed,  more  gricvoufly  felt  in  thofc  parts  of  Eng 

land,  which  lliil  remained  under  the  dominion  c 

Stephen,  or  were  the  theatre  of  the  war  betwee 

the  two  parties.     For,  after  the  vidtcry  gained  t 

Vvilton,  the  earl  of  Gloceftcr  took  care  that  th 

counties,  in  which  his  filler's  authority  was  quietl 

fettled,  (hould  not  be  harraded  by  diforders  fror 

his  own  troops,  or  any  unneceflary  exaiflions.    Bi 

of  this  advantage   the  fudden  change  of  aflfair 

which   happened   not  long  afterwards,    deprive 

them  again,  and  made  them  as  mifcrable  as  tl 

reft  of  the  kingdom.    The  young  prince,  by  whoi 

Providence  defigned  to  deliver  them  from  all  the 

evils,  was  not  yet  mature  for  fuch  a  work  •,  ar 

neit!  er  Stephen,  nor  Matilda,  was  fit  to  per  fori 

it.     Perhaps  no  civil  war  was  ever  carried  on,  fl 

fo  long  a  time,  with  fy  littlg^ffeilion,  or  efteet 

in  either  of  the  parties, 

they  fought  for,  or  wi 

the  good  of  the  puhlicf 

years,  a  mere  confiid 

hatred  that  they  bore  v 

Kknowledging  the; 
"  "jbmitting  ta  tin 
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And  thus  it  continued,  till  Henry  Plantagenet  ap- 
pcired  on  the  fcene,  and  till  the  Ipirit  of  party, 
fatigued  at  length,  and  exhaufted  by  the  violence 
of  its  own  fury,  began  to  fubhde,  and  yield  to  a 
general  defire  of  tranquillity,  under  the  authority 
of  a  king,  who  knew  how  to  make  himfelf  bjth 
feared  and  beloved. 

After  the  di (grace  that  the  arms  of  Stephen  had 
fulTered  at  Wilton,  he  kept  hrtnfelf  entirely  upon 
the  defenfive :  but,  during  the  fpring  of  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  four,  he  either  found,  or  a.  d.  1144. 
made,  by  a  groundlefs  I'ufpicion,  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous enemy,  in  one  of  hisgreateft  and  moft  in- 
timate friends,  GeofFry  de  Magnavilla,  to  whom, 
with  other  grants,  h-^  had  given  the  earldom  of  Neubrigcn- 
Ell'ex.     This  nobleman  had  been  always  attached  GervaCVt' 
to  his  fervice  ;  and  no  other  was  more  capable  of  Ha^ingdon, 
ferving  him   well :  for  he  had  a  moft  intrepid  cou-  ^"'**  *""* 


44. 


rage,  and  an  underllanding  which  conducted  that  <^'«^'-  sici»h. 
courage  with  prudence  ;  great  fkill  in  the  art  of^/^"^^^' 
v/ar,  and  no  Icls  fagacity  in  matters  of  ftate.  His 
morals  were  perfectly  fuitablc  to  the  times.  He 
regarded  the  king  more  than-  the  publick,  and  his 
own  intereft  more  than  the  king  ;was  utterly  void  of 
.  religion,  and  had  a  heart  fteeled  by  nature  againft 
any  tender  checks  of  humanity.  Thus  qualified 
to  advance  himfelf  in  civil  commotions  he  gained 
the  highefl:  rank  in  the  army  of  Stephen,  and  a 
principal  ihare  of  the  g')vernment ;  ading  as  his 
lieutenant  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  wherein 
the  power  of  that  prince  was  acknowledged.  The 
fuperiority  of  his  genius  gave  him  fucii  an  alcen- 
dant,  that  his  commands,  in  moft  places,  were 
better  obeyed  than  his  mafter*s.  But  fome  unkind- 
ne(s  had  arifen  between  him  and  the  queen,  occa- 
.'  fioned  by  his  detaining  the  princefs  C  >n(ldntia, 
'•jtfpovikd  to  Euftace,  in  the  tower  of  London,  of 
^ivhich  he  was  governor,  when  (he  was  defirous  to 
jove  her  from  thence  :  which  he  did,  cither  to 
B  b  3  keep 
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keep  (o  important  a  charge  in  his  own  hands*  or 
from  an  opinion  that  he  could  not  be  juftified,  ia 
letting  her  depart  from  that  place,  where  the  king 
had  been  pleafed  to  lodge  her  under  his  care,  with,- 
out   having  an   exprcfs  command    from   himfetf. 
This  feems  the  mod  probable;  becaufe,  upon  rcr 
ceiving  an  order  from  him,  he  gave  her  pp.     And, 
though  in  the  defperate  ftate  of  Stephen's  affairs, 
after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  he,  wiili  all  the  other 
noblemen  who  ferved  that  prince,  except  Willian} 
of  Ipres,  fubmitted  co  Matilda,  and  not  only  was 
confirmed  by  her  in  his  earldom,  but  received  adr 
ditional  favours  (as  appears  by  two  charters  grant- 
ed to  him  that  year  ;)  vet  he  fopn  left  her,  and  rer 
turned  to  the  party  of  the  king ;  who  continued 
to  employ  him  in  pofts  of  the  higheft  truft,  for 
iBorc  than  three  years.    Nevertheless,  he  novv  gave 
ear  to  fome  of  his  favourites,  whq  envied  this  great 
carl,  and  fuggefled  fufpicions,   as  if,  befidesf  his 
having  arrogantly  ufurped  to  himfelf  too  large  a 
^are  of  fovereign  power,  to  the  apparent  difho^ 
nour  of  the  king,  he  meant  to  betray  him  to  the 
emprefs.     It  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  any 
evidence  of  fuch  an  inteniion  iii  him,  except  po- 
pular rumours,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  dif- 
pute  between  him  and  the  queen,  which  was  revi- 
ved at  this  time,  and  helped  to  cxafperate  his  mas- 
ter again  ft  him.     While  he  attended  the  court  of 
that  prince  at  St.  Albans,  in  a  parliamentary  coun^ 
cil,  he  was,  without  legal  pfoccls,  upon  a  general 
charge  of  treafon  brought  againft  him  by  fome  of 
the  barons,    thrown   into  prifon,    and  threatened 
with  an  ignominious  death  on  a  gibber,  if  he  did 
not  give  up  to  the  king  the  tower  of  London,  and 
his  caftlcs  of  Walden   and  Plefhy  in  EflcX.     He 
could  haidly  be  induced,  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
to  fubmit  to  thefe  conditions,  impofed  upon  hini 
fo  roughly,  and  with  fo  much  difhonour:  but,  be- 
ing overcome  by  the  perfuafions  of  fome  of  his 
'      *  :  *       *  friends. 
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friends,  he  yielded  at  laft,  and  was  releafed  :  after  v.iuaor« 
wlijch  he  very  foon  declared  for  Matilda,  ^s  Ste-  «»«*?•  «^fu- 
phen  had  certain!  -  great  caufe  to  cxpe<^.  The  ^*' 
cabal  of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  thpt  king, 
who,  by  driving  him  out  of  it,  had  ferved  their 
own  purposes,  law  this  with  pleafure:  but  the  par- 
ty in  general  was  greatly  alarmed  at  it,  expecting 
much  mifc'hief  from  a  man  of  his  abilities,  fo  high- 
Jy  provoked,  and  then  fet  at  liberty  to  purfue  hi« 
revenge.  His  adVions  juftified  thefe  apprehenfions. 
For,  befides  his  own  vaflaisi  he  now  gathered  about 
!iim,  from  all  parts  of  England,  n  band  of  robbers 
and  outlaws,  who  were  t:hen  very  numerou^i  both 
from  the  licentioufnefs  and  the  mifery  of  the  times; 
and  having  thus  formed  a  confiderabic  army,  he 
maintained  it  by  pillaging  religious  houfes  and 
churches,  and  by  a>l  other  a<fis  of  violence,  rapine, 
and  cruelty,  that  rnen  fo  hardened  in  wickednefs 
could  comm'rt.  The  town  of  Cambridge  was  fack- 
ed  by  them,  and  the  country  about  it  laid  wafte, 
before  Sxephen  could  come  up  with  forces  fuffici-  ^ 
«nt  to  make  head  againft  them.  At  his  approach, 
the  earl  of  Ellex  retired  from  Cambridge  to  the 
rieighbouring  fens ;  whither  the  king  dUrft  not  pur- 
fue him,  but  contented  himfelf  with  onlv  building 
f^me  caftles,  in  order  to  check  his  incuruons;  and 
then  returned.  While  he  was  employed  in  other 
parts,  the  earl  made  a  furious  attack  on  thofe  caf^ 
ties  •,  Hugh  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  confederating 
with  him  in  that  attempt.  It  feems  very  furpri- 
fing,  that  this  lord,  by  whofe  teftimony,  falfely 
and  corruptly  given,  Stephen  had  been  ailifled  to 
gain  the  crown,  and  who  had  therefore  reafon  to 
think  himfelf  irreconcileably  ill  with  MatHda* 
fhould  take  a  part  fo  repugnant  to  all  his  former 
conduct.  I  find  no  caufe  affigncd  for  it  in  any  hif- 
torian  :  but  thofe  times  were  much  accuftomed  to 
levities  of  this  kind ;  the  barons  changing  fides, 
Vi^n  the  Icaft  difcontcnt,  without  any  fenfe  pf 
B  b  4  (bame^ 
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(hame ;  and  the  very  idea  of  loyalty  feeming  to  bo 
effaced  from  moft  oi  their  minds.     It  appears,  in- 
deed,   that   Hugh  Bigot    inte;ded   rather  to  ad 
againfl  Stephen^  than  for   Matilda  \  keeping  him- 
fclf.in  a  (late  of  independence,  within  the  counties 
pf  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  his  chief  power  lay. 
Perhaps  the  earl  of  EfTex  might  have  the  fame 
views :  for,  as  that  nobleman  neither  went  to  the 
court  of  Matilda,  nor  received  from  her  any  new 
confirmation  of  the  grants,  which  fhe  had  made 
to  him  before,  and  which  he  had  forfeited  by  re- 
turnifig  to  Stephen,    it  looks  as  if  he  had  never 
negociated  with  her  after  that  time,  and  as  if,  even 
now,  (he  was  not  cordially  reconciled  to  him,  but 
diftrutted  and  defired  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance. 
In  that  cafe  he  would  naturally  fall  in  with  the  plan 
purfued  by  Hugh  Bigot ;  and,  when  joined  toge- 
ther, they  might  hope  to  form  a  third  party ^  which 
would  become  ftrong  enough  to  overpower  both 
the  others,  or  at  lead  to  turn  the  (cale  in  favour 
pf  that,  to  which  it  finally  (hould  incline.     Several 
reafons  induce  me  to  believe,  that  this  projed  was 
concerted  between  the  two  earls  ;  but  it  was  de- 
feated before  it  came  to  maturity,  by  one  of  thofe 
accidents,  which  blafl:   at  once  the  faircft  hopes, 
and   overturn  the   befl  laid  defigns  uf  ambition. 
While  the  earl  of  ElTex  was  befieging  one  of  the 
caftles  near  Cambridge,  which  Stephen  had  erect- 
ed,  and  after  he  had   made  a  fuccelsful  attack, 
which  brought  him  very  nigh  to  the  foot  of  the 
rampart,    the  weather  being  hot,    and   thinking 
himfeif  (ecure  from  any  danger  (as  he  was  in  the 
midft  of  his  own  troops,  and  the   enemy  was  re- 
tired within  the  callle  walls)  he  took  off  his  hel- 
met, to  breathe  with  more  liberty.     But  he  was 
obferved  by  a  foot-foldier  belonging  to  the  garri- 
fon,  who,  (hooting  an  arrow,  from  a  loop-hole  of 
the  caftle,  againft   his  bare   head,   gave    him    a 
^ound,  that  did  not  pierce,  but  razed   the  fkull- 

bonc. 
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bone.     He  thought  lightly  of  it,  and  continued  to 
attend  the  operations  of  the  fiege,  till,  by  his  ne- 
gledl,  it  proved  mortal.     The  manner  of  his  death 
gave  the  clergy  occafion  to  impute  it  to  an  extra- 
ordinary judgment  of  God  •,  becaufe  he  hud  been 
excommunicated   on  account    of   the   .(acrileges, 
which-  he  and  his  troops  had  corn-mitred.     They 
availed  thcmfelves  alfo  of  fomc  other  like  acci- 
dents, which   happened  to  other  barons,  who,  for 
the  fame  offences,  had  incurred  the  fame  cenfures. 
Indeed  they  greatly  wanted  the  help  of  fuch  ter- 
rors, to  preftrve  them  from  the  rapine  and   out- 
rages of  the  foldiery  -,  for  the  reftraining  of  which, 
a  decree  had  lately  been  made,  in   a  legantinc  fy- 
nod,  which  the  bi(hop  of  Winchefter  held  at  Lon-  h.  Hunting, 
don  in  the  prefence  of  Stephen,  that  whofpever  ^i\^' 
fhould  do  any  violence  to  an  ecclcfiaftic  fhould  not 
be  abfolved,  but  by  the  pope  himfelf,  and  not  even 
by  him,  unlcfs  it  were  in  bis  prefence :  that  is,  all 
fuch  offenders  were  forced  to  go  to  Rome  for  a  par- 
don.    Thus  did  the  clergy  endeavour  to  defend 
their  perfons  and  goods,  by  fpiritual  arms,  and  by 
the  influence  of  popular  fuperftitions,  againft  the 
danger  of  the  times,  when  all   other  means  had 
proved  ineffeftual.     And  we  are  told,  that  it  was 
of  ufe  to  them.     But  ^  contemporary  writer  fay?,  Ceft-  steph. 
that  greater  barbarities  were  committed,  by  fome    *^p-^**- 
of    the    bilhops    themfelvcs,    in   opprelling   their 
neighbours,  and  forcibly  taking  from  them  their 
money  and  effedls,  than   by  any  of  thofe  whom 
they  threatened  with  divine  vengeance.     Moft  of 
them,  according  to  the  account  of  that  author,  but 
more  particularly  the  bi (hops  of  Winchefter,  Lin- 
coln, and  Chefter,  were  frequently  feen  in  arms, 
like  the  temporal  barons,  going  out  upon   parties 
with  an  extraordinary  oftentation  of  military  pomp, 
maroding,   and  pillaging    the  country   all    round 
their  epi (copal  caftles,  and  even  taking  for  them- 
^Ives  a  ftiare  of  the  pluncjg^^^any  perfon  of 
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condition  fell  into  their  hands,  they  immediately 
threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  and,  by  the  mod  hor- 
rible torments,  extorted  from  him  an  immoderate 
ranfom.     It  is  no  wonder,   that,  from  beholding 
fuch  examples  in  their  padors,  the  people  (hould 
fuppofe,  that  religion  and  morality  had  little^  or 
no  connexion,  the  one  with  the  other,  and   that 
fuch  an  opinion  (hould  produce  an  univerfal  depra- 
vity. 
A.D.  ii4«.      The  military  operations  of  the  year  eleven  hun- 
g;J;j;^j|J;  dred  and  forty  five,  after  the  death  of  the  carl  of 
«d  9^9.       Eifex,  produced  no  events  confiderable  enough  to 
LvulTub*^  be  particularly  dwelt  u^^  here:    but  in  the  fol- 
mjin.  ii4<j.   lowing  fpHng  there  happened  an  action  of  very 
^rJ^Irtflia  g''cat  importance.     The  earl  of  Glocefter  had  built 
a  (Irong  caflle  at  Faringdon,  to  check  the  excurli- 
ons  of  the  enemy's  horfemen  from  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford, and  left  a  garrifon  there,  which  was  able  to 
reftrain,  not  only  that  of  Oxford,  but  all  the  others 
which  belonged  to  feveral  caftles,  held  for  the  king 
in  thofe  parts,  and  ftraitened  them  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner,   as  to  make  them  apprehenfive  of  wanting 
Aibfiftencc;  for  mod  of  them  were  nouriflied  by 
the  plunder  of  the  country,    and   many  had   no 
other  pay.     This  Stephen  found  of  fo  much  pre- 
judice to  him,  that  he  canie,  with  all  the  bed  of 
his  forces,  to  befiege  this  troublelbme  fort.     But, 
led  the  earl  of  Gloceder  fliould  attempt  to  relieve 
it,  he   threw  up  lii.es,  to  fccure   his  army  ;  and 
then,  making  ufe  of  all  the  battering  engines,  that 
were  known  to  the  military  art  of  thofe  times,  he 
carried  on  his  attacks,  with  great  alacrity  and  gooci 
condiift.     The  garrifon  made  a  brave  defence,  and 
much    blood  was    fhed   on   both  fides  :    but,    at 
length,  the  governor  and  the  principal  officers  ap- 
•  prehending,  that  they  might   be  (everely  treated 
by  Stephen,  if  the  place  (hould,  in   the  end,  be 
taken  by  dorm,  refolved  to  capitulate  ;  and,  with- 
out the  confcnt  or  knowledge  of  the  foldiers,  who 
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were  dcfirous  to  hold  out  much  longer,  opened  the 
gates,  and  yielded  themfelves,  with  their  whole 
garrifon,  prifoners  of  war,  upon  no  better  condi- 
tions, than  that  the  knights,  or  men  at  arms,  (hould 
be  (et  free,  upon  paying  their  ranlbm. 

During  the  fiege,  the  earl  of  Glocefter  had  ad- 
vanced to  obferve  the  king^s  entrenchments,  with 
Jlich  a  body  of  troops  as  he  could  collect  :  but, 
finding  them  very  ftrong,  he  durft  not  attack 
them,  without  a  greater  army  -,  and,  while  he  was 
drawing  his  friends  together ;  which,  from  his  con- 
fidence in  the  valour  of  the  garrilbn,  he  thought 
he  had  time  to  do,  the  place  was  furrendered. 
This  was  the  word  dil'grace  that  had  ever  befallen 
him  :  for,  though  his  troops  had  been  beaten,  his 
officers  never  had  before  Ihown  any  bafencfs  ;  and 
thefe  were  fome  in  whom  he  had  placed  a  fpecial 
truft.  The  reputation  of  the  king  was  fo  incrcafed, 
and  his  affairs  were  fo  mended,  by  this  very  im- 
portant and  glorious  atchievement,  that  Matilda's 
adherents,  began  to  think,  her  party  could  not  pof- 
fibly  fupport  itfelf  long  :  which  opinion  alone  was 
fufficient  to  undo  her.  A  great  defcrtion  from  her 
i  mmediately  followed.  Even  fome  of  thofe  friends, 
upon  whofe  zeal  and  attachment  (he  believed  that 
fhe  had  rcafon  to  depend  mod  (ecurely,  forfook 
her  now.  The  earl  of  Chefter  himfelf,  her  bro- 
ther's fon-in-law,  on  whom  (he  had  conferred  ex- 
traordinary obligations,  and  whofe  animofity  againft  Orft.  sieph. 
Stephen  had  been,  of  late,  more  furious  than  ever,  ^^'^'^f^^' 
came  to  that  prince  a$  a  fupplia.nt ;  and,  exprefling  HontiAgd.et 
great  forrow  for  what  }ie  had  done  to  offend  him,  ^^"^^1,**"^' 
obtained  his  pardon.  ii4s>  n^- 

This  was  a  mighty  advantage  to  the  king  :  for 
one  third  of  the  kingdom  was  actually  in  the  pow- 
er of  that  great  ear!,  and  fome  of  his  eftates  were 
fo  fituated,  that  they  broke  and  divided  all  which 
remained  to  Matilda.  To  prove  his  fincerity,  and 
pierit  the  favour  of  the  fovercign  he  returned  to, 
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he  attended  on  him  in  perfon,  with  three  hundred 
knights^  the  flower  of  his  vaflTals,  at  the  fiegc  of 
the  town  of  Bedford ;  greatly  aflifted  him  in  ta- 
king that  place,  which  had  held  out  againft  him 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  and  did  him  other 
good  fcrvices,  fuch  as  would  have  gained  his  aflfec- 
tion  and  confidence,  if  affcdion  and  confidence 
could  be  given  to  one,  who,  unprovoked  by  any 
injury,  changes  his  party,  upon  a  decline  of  its  for- 
tune. Seduced  by  his  example,  and  by  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  fuperiority  which  the  king  had 
now  gained,  even  the  younger  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Glocefter  went  off  from  the  emprcfs,  and  having 
obtained  good  terms  from  Stephen,  who  paid  him 
in  proportion  lo  the  enormity  of  his  treafon,  made 
war  upon  her  as  fharply  as  the  worft  of  her  ene- 
mies. He  did  not.  even  refpeft  his  father's  lands  ; 
but  ravaged  and  laid  them  waft e^  in  a  mod  barba<* 
rous  manner ;  as  if  he  defired  to  diftinguifti  his 
zeal  for  the  fervice  of  his  new  mafter,  by  a  fury 
approaching  to  parricide  :  a  (hocking  inftance,  to 
what  a  degree,  in  thofe  execrable  times,  ambition 
and  intereft  prevailed  over  all  the  ties  of  duty  and 
nature!  It  happened  foon  afterwards,  that  Regi- 
nald earl  of  Cornwall,  his  father's  half  brother, 
was  fent  plenipr^tentiary  from  Matilda  to  Stephen, 
in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace  between "thenx;  and, 
as  he  was  on  his  journey,  this  young  lord  inter- 
vid.Miao-  ceptcd,  and  took  him  prifoner  with  all  his  atten- 
fupra.'*^""^  danrs.  Stephen,  who  had  given  the  earl  a  fate 
conduft,  was  much  offended,  and  inftantly  com- 
manded him  to  be  releafed  :  but  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty,  and  after  many  repeated  orders, 
that  he  was  obeyed.  As  for  the  treaty,  it  l')on 
broke  off,  without  fuccefs  ;  Matilda  demanding 
the  kingdom  from  Stephen,  and  he  refufing  to  re- 
fign  the  leaft  part  of  it  to  her,  on  any  terms.  Her 
demand  was  indeed  extravagant  in  her  prefent 
fitualion.     For  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Hereford, 

the 
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the  (hameful  furrender  of  Faringdon  caftle,  the  lofs 
of  Bedford,  and  above  all,  the  defeftion  of  the 
earl  of  Chefter,  fucceeded  by  that  of  the  earl  of 
Glocefter's  own  fon,   had   greatly  weakened  her 
party.     It  feemed,  on  all  fides,  to  be  breaking  and 
falling  to  ruin.    The  carl  of  Cilocefler  alone  re- 
mained immoveably  fixed  on  the  firm  bafis  of  vir- 
tue, amidft  the  (hocks  of  this  revolution.     The 
more  ftrongly  Stephen's  power  and  fortune  pre- 
vailed, the  mor^  courageoufly  did  his  great  fpirit 
oppofe  itfelf  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  fupply,  by 
its  own  fingle  force,  all  that  the  levity  and  perfidy 
of  his  friends,    or  the  difaftrous  events  -of  war, 
had   taken  from  Matilda.     As  no  interefted  com- 
plaifance  could  ever  induce  him  to  flatter  her  paP 
fions,  fo  neither  could  any  profpedt  of  advantage 
entice,  nor  any  relentment  provoke  him,  to  aban- 
don her  fervice.     He  faw  her  difregard  and  rejeft 
his  good  counfcis  ;  he  faw  her  deftroy,  by  her  in- 
folence  and  perverfenefs,  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  for  her,  and  the  wife  fchemes  he  had  form- 
ed to  eftablifh  htr  power  •,  yet  he  continued  to  fup- 
port  her,  correcting  by  his  prudence  the  effeds  of 
her  folly,  and  oppofing  by  his  courage  the 'dangers 
fhe  brought  upon   herfelf  and  her  friends.     But, 
with  all  his  abilities,  he  could  not  reftore  to  her  the 
affcdion  of  the  public  -,  and  that  being  gone,  there 
remained  no  principle  in  the  party,  of  force  fuffi* 
cient  to  keep  them  together,  againft  the  impulfeof 
fear  and  of  intereft,  which  urged  them  to  quit  her 
finking  caufe.     Nor  could  Stephen  have  failed  of 
recovering  the  whole  kingdom,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  ufe  his  good  fortune. 

When   the  earl  of  Anjou  was  apprifed  of  thefe  cerv. 
events  in  England,  he  felt  a  paternal  anxiety  for  <  ^^""^-^^"^ 
Henry,    his  Ion  ;    apprehending   danger  to  him,  "*""*  *.'^  ' 
both  from   the   prevailing  arnr^s  of  Stephen,  and 
from  the  treacheiy'of  his  own  adhercnis.     On  this 
account,  and  bccaufe  he,  much  dcfired  to  fee  l>im; 
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after  an  abfence  that  had  laded  fotir  years,  be  fenf 
to  the  earl  of  Gloccftcr,  and  carneftly  begged  of 
him,  that  the   prince,    who  then  was  at  Bri(tol^ 
might  come  over  to  Normandy ;  promifmg  that,  in 
cafe  it  fhould  be  found  neceflary,  he  would,  when 
his  affedtion  had  been  indulged  with  the  fight  of 
him,  allow  him  foon  to  return  to  England.     The 
earl  of  Glocefler,  though  unwilling  to  comply  with 
this  requeft,  fubmitced  to  it,  and  cunduded  his  ne- 
phew to  Warcham,  who  embarking  there  had  a 
profperous  voyage  to  Normandy  :  but  they  parted 
to  meet  no  more :  for,  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
A.D.1145.  vember,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  forty  fix, 
the  carl  died  of  a  fever,  occafioned,  perhaps,  by 
grief  at  the  treafon  of  his  fon,  and  the  bad  (late  in 
which  he  faw  his  fifter's  affairs.     Of  all  the  mif- 
fortunes,  that  lately  had  afflifted  and  depreffed  her, 
the  lofs  of  him  was  the  greatcft.     He  was  unqueP 
tionably  the  wifeft  man  of  thofe  times  \  and  his 
virtue  was  fuch,  that  even  thofe  times  could  not 
corrupt  it.     If,  when  the  nation  was  grown  equally 
v.joh.Si.  tired  of  Matilda  and  of  Stephen,  he  hadafpircd  to 
riu  Vfwp.^'  ^^^^^^  ^h^  crown  for  himfelf,  he  might  very  pofli- 
wigorn.  *    bly  havc  gained  it  from  both  :  but  he  thought  it 
lels  glorious  to  be  a  king,  than  to  prefervf  his  fide- 
lity and  honour  inviolate.     He  feems  to  have  afted 
only  from  the  purefl:  and  nobleft  principles  of  juP- 
tice   and  duty,    without  pride,    without   paffion, 
without  any  private  views  or  felfifli  ambition  :  and 
to  this  admirable  temper  of  mind  he  joined  all  the 
addrefs  and  extenfive  abilities,  that  are  particularly 
neceflary  for  tbe  bead  of  a  party  ;  who  muft  con- 
nect and  keep  together  great  numbers  of  indepen- 
dent perfone,  held  by  no  regular  bond  of  obedi- 
ence ;    conciliate  their  different  paflions  and  in- 
terefts,  endure  their  abfurdities,  (both  their  ill  hu- 
mour, manage  their  pride,  and  eftablilh  an  abfo- 
lute  authority  over  them,  without  Teeming  to  exer- 
cife   any,    but  that  of  perfualion.     This,    at  all 

times, 
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times,  is  a  very  difficult  talk,  and  was  more  efpc- 
cially  {o  to  the  carl  of  Glocefter  ;  every  nobleman, 
who  joined  with  Matilda,  thinking  himfelf  a  con- 
federate, rather  than  a  fubjeft ;  and  fl;)e  regarding 
herfelf  as  a  f()vereign,  whom  even  her  brother  was 
obliged  implicitly  to  obey,  without  ever  prefuming 
to  difpute  her  commands.  But,  when  he  was 
dead,  fhe  quickly  found,  that  her  power  was  nei- 
ther fufficient  to  govern  her  party,  nor  to  refill  that 
of  Stephen.  There  was  nothing  but  confufion, 
diftruft,  and  difmay,  in  her  court,  and  in  her 
council.  Her  army  wanted  a  general,  and  fhe 
could  find  none  of  abilities  equal  to  the  command 
vf  it,  or  whofe  authority  the  other  barons  were 
willing  to  fubmit  to.  If  the  earl  of  Anjou,  her 
luifbanJ,  had  thought  it  advifeablc  to  come  into 
Kngland,  with  a  ftrong  army  of  Angevins  and  of 
Normans,  and  boldly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
her  parry,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  given  a  new 
fpiric  to  it.  This,  one  would  think,  he  fliould 
have  done,  at  fach  a  jundure  of  time,  if  not  for 
her  fake,  yet  out  of  regard  to  his  fon,  whofe  fuc- 
cellion  might  be  defeated  by  her  expulfion.  He  g«^. 
had  lately  fuppreffed  a  revolt  in  Anjou,  and  was  aHn?"'i^. 
entirely  mafter  of  Normandy :  but  either  he  be- 
lieved that  the  tranquillity  of  thofc  countries  was 
yet  too  unfettled,  to  permit  him  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  thence,  and  tranfport  them  to  Eng- 
land ;  or  he  was  (lopped  by  the  difficulty  of  deci- 
ding what  rank  he  (hould  hold  in  this  kingdom. 
Matilda  therefore  had  no  refource,  which  could 
fupply  the  lofs  of  the  earl  of  Gloceller.  Courage 
and  refentmcnt  ftill  combated  in  her  heart  with  de- 
fpair :  nor  was  it  without  the  greateft  and  mod 
painful  reiuftance,  that  fhe  gave  way  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  leaving  a  country,  over  which  fhe  had  lb 
long  expedcd  to  reign.  Bur,  in  left  than  four 
months  after  the  dtath  of  her  brother,  feeing  no 
pofTibility  of  fupporting  her  parrv,  ;uid  fearing  u> 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemy,  fhe  was  conilraiiKi 
ed  to  abandon  England,  and  go  into  Normandyf 
to  live  with  a  huiband,  whom  (he  never  had  loved, 
and  who  did  not  love  her,  but  was  generous  or 
prudent  enough  to  receive  her  with  kindnefs,  in 
this  decline  of  her  fortune,  when  her  pride  was 
humbled  by  her  forrow.  Neverthele(s  he  retained 
to  himfelf  the  dominion  of  that  dutchy,  as  he  had 
held  it  in  her  abfence ;  that  is,  without  any  dc-  . 
pendencc  upon  her.  Inftead  of  fubmitting  to  this* 
fhe  would  perhaps  have  (laid  in  England,  and  bu- 
ried herfelf  under  the  ruins  of  her  own  greatnefs, 
if  the  anguifh  of  her  mind  had  not  been  (bothed 
by  the  hope,  that  Prince  Henry,  her  fon,  might, 
when  he  lliould  attain  to  an  age  of  maturity,  be 
able  to  revenge  her  on  Srephen,  and  recover  the 
crown,  which  (he  had  loft.  Her  whole  care  was 
therefore  employed  upon  his  education.  She  la- 
boured to  infpire  him  with  thoughts  as  high  as  her 
own  ;  to  give  him  an  ardour  for  glory,  an  ambiti- 
on for  empire,  and  a  fpirit  of  conqueft.  His  ge- 
nius was  very  fuitable  to  fuch  inftrudions  ;  but 
t1ie  fire  he  drew  from  her  was  happily  tempered, 
with  the  lelTons  cS  prudence  and  humanity,  which 
he  had  been  taught  in  England  by  his  uncle  -,  and 
which  his  father,  a  prince  of  great  difcretion  and 
judgment,  continued  to  fix  in  his  mind. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Gloccfter,  and  the  re- 
treat of  Matilda,  would  have  given  Stephen  a 
^' J  21!*' quiet  po(re(rion  of  England,  at  leaft  till  Henry 
970, 97«.  could  have  been  capable  of  difputing  it  with  him, 
if  he  had  kept  the  earl  of  Chefler  his  friend.  But 
he  loft  him,  as  he,  before,  had  loft  the  carl  of 
Eflcx  ;  by  jealous  (iifpicions,  and  violent  proceed- 
ings in  confequence  of  thofe  fafpicions. 

It  has  already  been  told,  with  how  much  ardour 
and  forwardncis  this  lord  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  his  fervice,  after  their  reconciliation  j  and  this 

year 
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year  he  gave  him  a  new  teftimony  of  his  zeal,  by 
aflifting  him  in   an  operation  of  very  great  mo- 
ment, the  building  of  a  fort,  to  block  up  the  caf- 
tle  of  Wallingford,  which  did  him  more  hurt  than 
any  other  yet  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies.     That   work  being   accompliflied,    a  great 
council  was  held  by  Stephen  in  the  town  of  Nor- 
thampton.    The  meeting  was   much  fuller  than 
any  had  been  for  fome  years  ;  and,  the  power  of 
the  crown  appearing  to  be  now  in  a  good  meafure 
recovered,  the  earl  of  Chefter  very  properly  took 
this  opportunity  to  make  his  complaints,  that  his 
county  had  fuffered  grievoufly,  by  the  incurfions 
iand  ravages  of  the  Welch  on  the  borders  -,  againft 
whom  he  entreated  the  afliftance  of  the  crown,  and 
ftrongly  prefled  the  king  to  go  thither  in  perfon, 
as  the  mod  effedtual  method  to  ftrike  a  terror  into 
that  people.     In  order  to  remove  the  objcdlions, 
which  he  feared  would  be  niade,  on  account  of  the 
charge  that^  fiich  an  expedition  would  bring  upon 
the  king,  whofe  coffers  were  enlpty,  he  declared, 
that  he  himfelf  would  piy  all  the  forces,  and  fur- 
ni(h  them  with  ^11  neceflaries  at  his  own  coft.     Ste- 
phen at  Bril  inclined  to  grant  this  requeil;  and  un« 
doubtedly  his  own  honour  was  much  concerned,  to 
flop  thefe  incurfions  made  by   the    Welch  into 
the  provinces  belonging  to  England,  and  confine 
them  to  their  own  limits.    He  had  been  forced, 
for  many  years,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil  war, 
to  negledt  the  defence  of  his  Englifli  fubjcdts  in 
Wales  and  the  bordering  counties  ;  and  had  fuffer- 
ed greatly  from  thofe  Welch,  whom  the  carl  of 
Glocefter  had  led  even  into  the  heart  of  his  king- 
dom.    But  now,  when  his  other  enemies  were  al- 
moft  fubdued,  it  highly  became  him  to  think  of 
reprefling  thofe  infults,  and  endeavour  to  recover 
his  own  reputation,  which  was  funk  by  fuch  a  long 
and  tame  acquiefcence.     He  tlMnjjj^promifed 
the  earl  of  Chefter  to  march  dM^^Hfaod  no- 
Vol.  I.  Ce 
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thing  was  faid  againft  it  in  the  great  council  :  but 
in  private  all  his  favourites  oppofcd  that  intention, 
reprefenting  to  him  the  danger  of  engaging  his 
troops,  and  rifquing  his  perf()n,  in  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Wales,  where  he  would  certainly 
be  attacked  by  ambuflies  laid  for  him  in  every 
pafs  i  befides  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  pro- 
vifions  for  his  army,  and  what  ihey  fuppofed  ftill 
more  hazardous,  the  indifcretion  of  putting  him- 
felf  in  the  power  of  a  man,  who  had  fo  long  re- 
belled againft  him,  and  whofe  fidelity  now  fcemed 
very  doubtful,  as  he  had  not  given  any  hoflages, 
nor  even  reftored  the  royal  cattle  of  Lincoln,  and 
other  pofleflions  ufurped  by  him,  or  unduly  gain- 
ed, from  the  crown.  Of  thefe  tliey  advifed  the 
king  to  demand  immediate  reftiturion,  and  atfo 
fuch  other  pledges,  as  might  be  fufficient  to  fecurc 
him  againft  the  perfidy  of  the  earl  ;  adding,  that, 
if  the  carl  rcfufed  to  give  them,  he  ought  to  be 
treated,  not  as  a  friend,'  but  a  traitor,  and  thrown 
into  prifon,  to  force  him  to  a  compliance, 

This  was  ftrange  counfel,  and  fuch  indeed,  as 
could  come  from  none  but  thofe  minrftcrs,  who 
had  occafioned  the  revolt  of  the  bell  part  of  the 
nation,  by  the  arbitrary  meafures,  in  which  they 
had  engaged  or  encouraged  their  mafter.  Whe- 
ther it  was  advifeable  for  him  to  confent,  at  that 
time,  to  the  earl  of  Chefter*s  defire,  was  a  difpu- 
tablequeftion  -,  and  reafons  of  prudence  might  in- 
duce him  to  decline  it  :  but,  as  the  furrendcr  of 
Lincoln  caftle  and  other  demefces  of  the  crown, 
which  the  earl  enjoyed  as  his  own,  under  the  title 
of  former  grants,  had  not  been  required  of  him  in 
the  late  reconciliation  between  him  and  Stephen, 
there  was  was  no  colour  of  jullice  to  a(k  it  ot  him 
now,  much  lefs  to  extort  it  from  him  by  violence,  j 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  done  any  a£LjMJj| 
make  him  realbnably  lufpeded  of  treafon  i  ano^i^ 
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an  unwarranted  fufpicion  could  juftify  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding, a  tyrant  would  always  be  juftified  ;  for  he 
may   always  fufpe5f  when    he  defires  to   opprefs. 
The  iniquity  of  it  appeared  too  glaring  to  Stephen 
himfelf  -,  or  at  lead  he  apprehended  ill  confcquen- 
ces  from  it :  for,  at  firft,  he  expreffed  a  great  un- 
willingnefs  to  confcnt  to  it :  but  his  eager  defire  of 
recovering  Lincoln  caftle,  which  he  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  take  by  force,  gave  fo  much  weight 
to  the  arguments  of  thofe  who  incited  him  to  this 
aft  of  oppreflion,  that  he  permitted  them  to  put 
their  advice  in  immediate  execution-     They  went  viitua©- 
diredly  to  the  carl,  whom  they  found  in  the  court  ^^^^^  °^ 
not  fufpicious  of  any  unfriendly  intention  againft  "^*^** 
him,  and  informed  him  of  all  the  king's  demands^ 
«He  replied,  with  the  utmoft  aftonifhment,  that  it 
was  not  for  this,  he  had  come  to  attend  his  fbve- 
reign  in  the  great  council ;  that  be  had  not  received 
any  notice  of  fuch   demands,    nor  confulted  his 
friends  what  anfwer   he  ought  to  make  :   upon 
which  fome  of  them  began  to  revile  and  accufe 
him  of  treafonable  dcfigns  ;  and,  foon  proceeding 
from  words  to  deeds,  arretted  and  committed  him 
to  the  king's  foldiers  there  prcfcnt,  who  threw  him 
into  a  dungeon,  loaded   with  irons.     When  the  ^^  ^^^\* 
news  of  his  being  treated  in  fo  ignominious  a  min-  ad  973. 
ner  was  carried  to  his  vaflals,  they  were  filled  with  t^'J?"& 
indignation,  and  the  much  greater  part  of  them  ckr.chron. 
would  have  taken  up  arms,  to  force  the  king  to  *^  "*^' 
fct  him  free.     But  others,  who  were  njore  pradeAt, 
reftrained  their  impetuofity,  out  of  a  juft  appre- 
henfion  of  danger  to  his  life  ;  and  advifed  him  to 
yield  what  the  king  had  required  of  him,  that  be 
might  recover  his  Hbcrty  and  with  it  the  ability  of 
being  revenged.     He  did  fo,  and  was  rclcafed ;  but 
_not  without  giving  hoftages,  and  an  oath  to  the 
that   he  would  not  make  war  againft  him. 
fecurities  were  inefFedual,     The  firft  adt  of 
eii  '    afccT  his  hands  were  unfettered,  was  to 
C  c  t  attack 
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attack  the  king  with  great  fury.     He  confidered 
his  oath  as  conftrained,  and  therefore  void  ;  or  be- 
ing hardened  to  perjury  by  the  mode  of  the  times, 
paid  no  regard  to  it :  nor  was  he  flopped  by  a  con- 
cern for  the  hoilages  he  had  given,  thinking  that, 
as  they  were  perfons,  on  whote  fricndfhip  the  king 
had  reafon  to  fet  a  Ijigh  value,  they  would  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  his  relentment.     Several  times 
he  fought  with  Stephen,   defeated  and   wounded 
him  in  one  aftion ;  nor,  when  l>eaten,  was  he  fub- 
dued  ;  his  vaflais  being  fo  numerous,  his  cafties  fu 
flrong,  and  his  power  fo  ditfufed,  that,  if  he  was 
driven  away   from  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  he 
prefently  appeared  with  new  force  in  another.    The 
king  indeed  upon  his  violating  the  oath  he  had  ta- 
ken, had  imprifoned  his  nephew,  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  one  of  his  homages ;  and 
would  not  fet  him  free^  till  he  had  given  up  all  his 
caftlcs,  as  a  fine  to  the  crown  for  the  offence  of  his 
vid.tuao-  uncle :  but  by  this  he  made  him  a  bitter  enemy, 
r^a!"'  "^  inflead  of  a  faithful  and  affcftionate  fervant,  as  he 
had  hitherto  been.     Nor  did  he  lofe  him  alone  : 
for  the  earl  of  Pembroke  defiring  to  have  thefc 
caflles,  to  which,  by  his  relation  in  blood  to  the 
earl  of  Heitford,  his  brother's  fon,  he  liad  a  natu- 
ral claim,  and   being  repulfed  in  his  fuit,  was  fo 
difgufted,  that  he  alfo  refolved  to  join  the  earl  of 
Chcfler,  or  was  fufpedled  of  fuch  a  purpofe,  upon 
his  having   fecrctly  left   the  court.     Stephen,   to 
whofe  mind  fufpicion  was  proof,  immediately  fol- 
lowed him,  with  all  the  troops  he  had  ready  ;  and 
coming  upon  him  unexpectedly,  before  be  could 
reach  the  nearefl  of  his  caflles,  would  have  taken 
him  prifbner,  if  he  had  not  efcaped,  as  foon  as  he 
faw  the  royal  army  app)ear,  by  changing  his  habit, 

and  flying  in  difguife.  _^ 

Thus  was  the  great  and  poweffWwHife  of  Clare, 
which,  through  the  whole  civi         ,  had  ev; 
remarkably  zealous  for  the  alieni 
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him,  and  driven  to  his  enemies,  together  with 
the  earl  of  Chefter  ;  an  unexpeded  reinforcement, 
that  reftored  their  dejedled  fpirits  and  courage,  juft 
at  the  time  when  they  were  finking  into  peace  and 
fubmifliun. 

Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  all 
his  own  interefts,  than  the  part  which  Stephen 
took  with  regard  to  that  nobleman.  The  deferrion 
from  Matilda,  begun  by  him,  would  probably 
on  the  retreat  of  that  princefs  from  England,  have 
been  followed  by  all  the  principal  lords  of  her  par- 
ty, as  faft  as  they  could  make  their  agreements 
with  the  king,  and  a  general  ad  of  oblivion  would 
have  certainly  brought  in  the  reft,  if  he  had  (hewn 
a  difpofition  to  keep  his  faith  Jncerely  with  thofe 
who  fubmitted.  For,  as  there  remained  no  longer 
in  the  party  any  afFedtion  for  Matilda,  and  her  Ton 
was  too  young  to  have  excited  in  them  fuch  fen- 
timents,  as  produce  a  fixed  attachment,  nothing 
but  fear  and  diftruft  of  Stephen  could  withhold 
them  from  feeking  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and 
forfaking  a  fovereign,  from  whom  they  had  now  no 
reafon  to  expcdt  either  reward  or  protection.  But 
when  they  faw,  by  the  evidence  of  Co  great  an  ex- 
ample, how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  put  any  con- 
fidence in  the  king's  pardon  ;  and  that  no  fervices, 
done  him  upon  a  reconciliation,  could  fecure  their 
poffeflions  againft  his  claims,  or  the  liberty  of  their 
perfons  againft  his  fufpicions,  defpair  held  them  to- 
gether, and  forced  them  to  keep  up  a  head  of  re- 
bellion, without  much  regarding  for  what  prince 
they  contended. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  war  in  England  till  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  forty  nine.  But,  during 
the  courfe  of  feven  or  eight  years  preceding  that 
period,  fome  changes  had  happened  in  the  affairs 
rf  the  church,  which  in  them(elves  are  worth  at^ 
ition,  and  in  their  confequences  arc  very  inipor* 

C  c  3  From 
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From  the   time  that  the  bilhop  of  WJncheftcr 

had  abandoned  Matilda,  his  being  invefled^  as  le* 

gate,  with  the  authority  of  the  pope,  was  of  no 

Imall  advantage  to  Stephen  :  for  while  he  enjoyed 

that  authority,  it  kept   the  church   of    England 

dependent  on  him,  and,  by  his  mediation,   on  his 

brother.     But  it   was  grievous   to  the  archbifhop 

of  Canterbury,  who  faw  himfelf  fubjeAed  to  one 

Vid.aDu-  of  his  fuffragans.     As  Innocent  the  Second,  who 

c^tin.'per  had  givcn   this  legation  to  thebirtiop  of  Winchef- 

Ji**'^*[iu'   ter,  would  not  revoke  it,  the  archbifhop  wascom- 

iub^i^  '    pelled,  however  reludant,  to  fubmit  to   the  pow- 

G^'id*^*  ^^  ^^  ^^  »  ^"^'  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^'''  harder,  to  the  info- 
pootiffcan-  lent  ufc  which  the  biftiop  made  of  that  power,  on 
« ciiro*n^^*  P"''P^'^  ^o  mortify   him,  as  long  as  that  pontiff 
p.  1360.'     continued  in  the  chair.     But  Celeftine  the  Second 
fucceeding  to  the  papacy  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and   forty  three,    and  being  a  friend  of  the 
Angevin  family,  under   whofe   patronage  he   had 
been   educated,    abfolutely   rcfufed  to  renew  the 
bi(hop*s  commilfion,   and  liftened  very  eagerly  to 
many  accufations,  which  the  emprefs  Matilda  and 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  fent  to  Rome  againft 
him.     This  was  a   terrible  blow  to  the  party  of 
Stephen ;  and  though   Celeftine  died  foon  after- 
wards, and  he  found  difpofitions   more  favourable 
to  him  in  Lucius  the  Second,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
tain from  the  pontiff  a  renewal  of  his  brother's 
commiflion.     Eugenius  the  Third,  who  fucccedcd 
to  Lucius  in  the  year  eleven   hundred  and  forty 
five,  became  foon  afterwards  very  hoftile  both  to 
the'kingand  the  prelate.     The  firft  caufe  of  this 
enmity  was  a  difpute  that  arofe  about  the  elediion 
v»d- s.  Do- of  an  archbiftiop  of  York.     William,  the  treafu- 
wntin.  p«r    tCT  pf  that  church,  h.;d  been  elcdted,  in  the  year 
liluT  b    ^'^^^"  hundred  and  forty  two.     He  was  a  man  of 
»M.n42    very  noble  blood,  being  nearly  related   to  Roger, 
ad  1 148.     j^ing  o^jcily ;    and,    though    educated  in    the 
xour^f'^l^  HeuaMJ^  Firft,  and  in  the  luxury 

/7^  °' 
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of  an  opulent  family,  was  fo  eminent  for  his  piety^ 
that,  after  his  deceafe,  he  was  fainted  by  Rome. 
The  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  though  their  charac- 
ters did  not  fympathife  well,  had  a  great  friendfhip 
for  him,  and  fo  had  the  earl  of  Albemarle ;   but 
the  zeal  (hewn  by  the  latter  to  promote  his  elefti- 
on  gave  a  pretence  to  difpute  it,  as  having   been 
procured  by  the  royal  authority,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  that  earl,  who  was  the  chief  mini- 
fter  of  the  king  in  thofe  parts.     William  was  alfo 
accufed  of  having  bought  the  majority  of  votes  in 
the  chapter.     The   party  againft  him  appealed  to 
Rome ;   and   the  church  of  England  was  now  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  fubjedtion  to  that  foreign  fee,  that     # 
no  oppofition  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
to  thisappeal,  though  undoubtedly  contrary  to  the 
ancient  conftitution   and  laws  of  the   kingdom. 
Among  the  appellants  were  the  abbots  of  Rivaux  v.  Bemiid. 
and  Fountain  abbeys,  who  being  particular  friends  ^ji^'  ^^* 
of  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  knowing  the 
great  credit  he  had  with  the  pope,  defired  to  en- 
gage him  in  this  affair,  and  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  he  wrote  letters  to  Innocent,  with  much  acri- 
mony, againft  William,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  and  plead  his  caufe  there.     Of  the  fimony^ 
which  he  was  charged  with,  no  kind  of  proof  was 
given  by  his  adverferies  :  but  they  principally  ret- 
ted their  caufe  on  this  point,  that  the  earl  of  Al- 
bemarle had  brought  the  chapter  a  mandate  from 
the  king  to  have  him  eledted.     Innocent  would 
not  himfelf  determine  that  queftion  upon  a  matter 
of  hA  -,  but  fent  him  back  into  England,  with 
orders  to  his  legate,    the   biftiop  of  Winchefter, 
that,  provided  the  dean  of  York,  to  whofe  tefti- 
mony  William  particularly  appealed,  or  any  other 
credible  perfon,  would  fwear,  that  the  earl  did  not 
bring  a  royal  mandate  to  ele<ft  him,  he  then  might 
be  confecrated,  if  he  would  himfelf  take  an  oath, 
that  he  had  not  given  money  for  the  obtaining  of 
C  c  4  b'i8 
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his  dignity.  Accordingly,  foon  after  his  returq 
into  England,  he  appeared  before  a  legantinecounr 
cil  at  Wmchefter,  held  by  the  bifhop.  The  dean 
of  York,  having  been  lately  made  bilhop  of  Dur« 
ham,  was  difabled  from  attending  it,  by  feme  dif- 
turbanccs,  which  troubled  his  diocefe  ;  but  the 
bilhop  of  the  Orcades,  the  abbot  of  York,  and 
the  abbot  of  Whiteby,  took  the  oath,  required 
by  the  pope,  in  his  (lead  ;  and  William  took  that, 
which  was  demanded  from  him,  as  a  proof  of  his 
innocence  with  regard  to  the  bribery  laid  to  his 
charge  :  whereupon  he  was  confecrated  there  by 
the  legate,  no  man  appearing  to  accufe  or  oppofe 
him  in  any  manner;  and  the  people  expreffing  a 
great  defire  to  have  him  for  their  archbiftiop.  But 
v.BffMTd.  Innocent  being  dead,  Bernard  applied  tohisfuc- 
fP»  *35-  ^^(j-Q,.  Celeftinc,  whole  inclination  to  mortify  the 
houfe  of  Blois  he  well  knew,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  againft  the  archbifliop,  Hill  more  furious  than 
thofehe  had  written  to  Innocent,  calling  that  re- 
fpedabje  prelate  a  filthy  and  infamous  perfon^ 
with  other  very  outrageous  terms  of  reproach. 
The  whple  foundation  that  appears  in  thele  letters 
for  fo  much  abufe  is  only  a  luggeftion,  that  the 
bilhop  of  Durham  had  ftaid  away  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Winchefter  becaufe  he  was  afraid  to  take  a 
falfe  oath  ;  frcm  Vvhence  Bernard  inferred,  that 
the  archbiniop's  eIei5lion  had  not  been  canonical, 
and  the  oaths  of  the  three  prelates,  who  fwore  in 
behalf  of  him,  dcfcrved  no  regard.  The  paffions 
of  Celelline  concurring  with  his,  he  fo  far  prevail- 
ed, that  William  could  not  obtain  his  pall  from 
that  pontiff:  but  this  perfccution  of  him  was  flop- 
ped by  Celeftine's  death;  and  Lucius,  the  next 
pope,  fent  him  the  pall  by  his  legate,  Cardinal  Hic- 
mar.  He  would  now  have  been  fixed  in  his  me- 
tropolitan fee  without  oppofition,  if,  from  an  indo- 
lence natural  to  a  mind  abforbed  in  devptioo,  [ 
|iad  not  negledted  to  go  to  London  andlT'^*"'^^ 
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pall  from  the  legate,  till  Lucius  died  ^  which  event 
entirely  changed  the  ftate  of  his  fortune:  for  a* 
new  appeal  being  made  by  his  adverfaries,  againft 
his  eleftion,  to  Eugenjus  the  Third,  Hicmar 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  carry  the  pall  back  with 
him  to  Rome.  Eugenius,  who  had  been  a  difciple 
of  Bernard,  feemed  to  regard  him  ftill  as  his  maf- 
ter  and  fpiritual  father  ;  fo  great  was  the  defe- 
rence which  he  paid  to  his  judgment  in  all  aflfairs! 
Of  this  Bernard  himfelf  was  fofenf^ble  and  fo  vain, 
that,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  him  concerning  the 
bufinefs  of  the  archbifliop  of  York,  he  could  not 
forbear  to  boaft  of  it  in  the  following  words  :  //  is 
/aid  that  mt  you^  but  7,  am  pope^  and  tbofe  that  v.  Bomrd. 
have  bujmejs  with  the  fee  of  Rome  come  to  me  from  all  *p«*-  »3^ 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  very  true,  that  they 
did  fo  ;  and  all  the  influence  be  had  gained  over 
the  mind  of  that  Pontiff  was  now  exerted'  againft 
the  archbifhop,  whom  he  had  hitherto  attacked  to 
no  purpofe.  He  called  on  his  Holinefs,  as  fuccef- 
for  of  St.  Peter,  to  deftroy  i\{\s  Ananias^  thisiS/- v.epio. 
mon  Magus.  And  in  a  fubfequent  letter  he  re-  *^^ 
newed  the  afTault  with  ftill  greater  violence,  con- 
fidently afTerting,  that  the  bilhop  of  Durham, 
whofe  oath  had  been  required  to  purge  the  arch- 
bifhop of  York  of  the  accufation  brought  againft 
him,  as  having  been  intruded  into  his  fee  by  the 
royal  authority,  had  fince  confirmed  it,  by  a  letter 
to  the  legate,  whom  Pope  Lucius  the  Second  had 
fent  into  England.  But,  left  Eugenius  fhould  not 
think  this  teftimony  fufficient  to  condemn  the  arch- 
bifhop, as  three  other  clergymen,  of  eminent  dig- 
nity and  very  good  charadters,  had  fworn  to  the 
contrary,  he  added,  that  common  fame  had  reported 
Juch  things  of  ^/»i,  as  would  he  reafons  not  only  for 
depofng  a  bifbop^  but  for  degrading  a  foldier.  By 
what  mean3  thefe  accufations,  if  they  were  calum- 
nious, are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  piety  of  St. 
pernard,  or,  if  they  were  true,  with  the  piety  of 

St- 
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St.  William,  the  church  which  prays  to  them  both 
would  do  wifely  to  confider.     Certainly,  the  great 
rancour  with  which  rhcy  were  urged,  and  fome  of 
them   (as   Bernard  hiniielf  acknowledged)  on  no 
better  grounds  than  common  fame ^  or  rather  on  the 
report  of  the   archbilhop's  enemies,  (hews  in  that 
abbot  a  temper  unbecoming  a  good  man  and  a 
Chriftian.     All  his  proceedings  in  this  affair  fecm 
to  have  been  inftigated  by  a  fpirit  of  cabal,  and  a 
partial  afFeftion  for  his  own   order,  to  which  th^ 
adverfaries  of  William  belonged.     But  Eugenius 
relied  fo  much  on  his  fentiments,  and  was  alfo  fo 
moved  by  the  perfuafions  of  another  Ciftercian 
cSIi  (bb  "^^"'^»  Henry  Murdac,  who  now  engaged  with  a 
wkLw^i,    bitter  zealagainfl  the  archbifliop,  that  he  refuted 
.  to  give  the  pall  to  that  prelate,  though  the  whole 
confiftory  was  on  his  fide.     How  for  he  himfelf 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  biafled  by  a  regard 
for  the  order,  in  the  honour  of  which  (as  he  had 
belonged  to  it)  he  might  imagine  that  his  own  was 
partly  concerned,  I  (hall  not  determine  :  but  un- 
doubtedly he  aded  with  great  partiality.  Prefent- 
ly  after  this  time,   he  came  into  France,  and  called 
a  council  at  Rheims,  to   which  he  fummoned  all 
the  French  and    Englifti  bifhops.     But  Stephen, 
extremely  offended   at  his  conduft,  both  on  the 
account  of  the  archbifliop  of  York,  and  of  the 
bifhopof  Winchefter,  whofe  commiffion   he  refu- 
fed  to  renew,  fliewed  a  proper  refentment,  by  ab- 
folutely  forbidding  the  birtiops  of  England  to  go 
out  of  the  realm,  and  in  particular  the  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  whom  he  chiefly  fufpeited  of  in- 
triguing with  the  pope  to   his  prejudice.    That 
prelate,    having    ineffeftually    defired    his    per- 
miflion,  refolved  to  go  without  it,  and  finding  the 
ports  fo  ftriftly  guarded,   that  he  was  unable  to 
procure  any  fliip  for  his  paflage,  put  to  fea,  from 
fome  of  the  open  parts  or  the  coaft,  in  a  fmall  cra- 
zy boat;   and  fo,  with  much  difficulty  and  ha- 
zard 
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zard  of  his  life,  paffed  over  to  France.  When  he 
took  his  feat  in  the  council,  Eugenius  made  a 
high  panegyrick  upon  him,  for  havings  as  his 
Hoiinefs  was  pleaftd  to  exprefs  it,  fwam  rather 
than  foiled  from  England  to  France^  out  of  the  reve- 
rence and  obedience  he  paid  to  St,  Peter  and  to  the 
orders  of  Rome.  The  other  Englilh  bifhops  obeyed  c«v-  '^ 
the  king  and  the  laws  of  their  country  :  for  which  ^  '*^  ^' 
they  were  put,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  un- 
der fpiritual  cenfures  So  fttong  was  the  conflict 
between  the  ecclcfiaftical  and  civil  jurifdidions ! 

In  this  council  Pope  Eugenius  determined  the 
caufe  of  the  archbilhop  of  York,  or  rather,  he 
there  pronounced  that  fentence  againft  him,  which 
he  had  before  refolved  to  pafs.  The  good  pre- 
late, finding  his  Hoiinefs  iliaflfeded  towards  him, 
and  having  a  mind  that  hated  contention,  had  left 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  gone*  into  Sicily,  where 
he  now  lived  retired,  under  the  amicable  protedi- 
on  of  the  king,  his  relation.  Eugenius  thought  st.  Duneiim, 
proper  to  judge  him  during  his  abfence,  and  on  W'*.  contjo. 
the  fole  teftimony  of  his  accufers,  the  chief  of  H^iuSr* 
whom  was  Henry  Murdac.  All  the  accufations  '"^'•nn. 
brought  againft  him,  except  the  intervention  of  "^^' 
the  royal  authority  in  hiseledtion,  were  now  let 
drop  ;  which  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  his  innocence 
with  refpeCt  to  the  afpcrhons  thrown  upon  him  by 
Bernard.  His  life  and  manners,  undoubtedly 
were  moft  feverely  examined,  and  if  any  objedlion 
could  have  been  made  to  them,  the  council  would 
have  heard  of  it,  as  wtll  as  Eugenius,  from  that 
eloquent  abbot  :  but  to  accufe  him  in  publick  was 
a  more  difficult  and  hazardous  matter  than  to  de- 
fame him  in  a  private  letter.  Yet,  clear  as  he  was 
of  all  the  ftains,  v.'hich  malice  and  flander  had  en- 
deavoured to  fix  On  his  charafter,  the  bilhop  of 
Oftia,  by  ttt^Mttt^authorityy  that  is,  in  the 
name  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^KtSj^  council,  pronoun- 
ced, that  ^l^^f      -^^^^ll^rom  hisfee^  becaufe 
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Siepben^  kifig  of  England^  had  nominaud  bim  to  it 
bcfcrc  a  canonical  elcHwn.  In  vain  did  a  majority 
of  the  cardinals  in  the  council  remonftrate  to  the 
pope,  that  a  perfon  of  his  high  rank  and  good  re- 
putation ought  not  to  be  thus  condemned  unheard. 
In  vain  did  Abbot  Sugcr,  in  a  very  fenfible  fpeech, 
declare,  that,  even  admitting  the  charge  againft 
him,  it  could  not  juflly  be  made  a  reafon  to  annul 
his  eleflion  ;  becaufc  kings  had  a  right  to  point  out 
to  tbi  chapters  tbofe  fubjeSs  who  would  be  mod  agree^ 
able  to  them.  His  dodrine  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  pope  ;  and  councils  then  were  the  mere  tools 
of  the  i)apal  authority.  Nor  did  £ugenius  judge 
wrong,  according  to  the  political  maxims  of  Rome* 
in  feizing  the  opportunity  of  a  weak  reign  in  Eng- 
land, to  eftablifh  a  precedent  for  fubverting  the 
rights  of  all  princes,  and  taking  from  them  even 
the  liberty  of  recommendation  in  the  eledtion  of  bi- 
(liops.  All  oppofition  was  therefore  fruitiefe  ;  and 
William  being  depofed,  the  chapter  of  York,  up- 
on  the  papers  mandate^  proceeded  to  eledl  another 
archbilhop,  without  confulting  the  king,  whofeem- 
ed  to  be  alfo  depofed  from  his  dignity  and  royal  pre- 
rogatives. The  majority  of  the  chapter  chofe  Hi- 
lary bifliop  gf  Chichefter  :  but  a  fadlion  among 
them  having  voted  for  Henry  Murdac,  abbot  ch 
Fountains,  a  double  return  was  made  to  Eugeni- 
us  :  whereupon  t!>at  pontiff  confirmed  the  election 
of  Murdac,  his  favourite,  and  immediately  con- 
fecrated  him  with  his  own  hands.  So  fiagrandy 
were  the  rights  both  of  the  clergy  and  qrowa  of 
England  violated  by  the  pope,  who  made  him(elf 
the  fole  mailer  of  this  election,  in  a  manner  ab(b^ 
lutely  unknown  before  to  our  churcli,  and  which 
is  fpoken  of  with  dilguft,  even  by  fome  of  the 
monks  who  wrote  in  thofe  day§.  The  depofed 
archbifhop,  when  he  knew  the  fentence  palled  a- 
gainft  him  returned  into  England,  and  retired  to 
the  houfe  of  his  friend,  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter  k 

where 
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where  he  employed  all  his  time  in  the  practice  of 
devotion,  without  the  leaft  murmur,  or  complaint 
of  the  injury  done  him  ;    without  either  faying 
himfelf,  or  caring  to  hear  a  reproachful  word  faid 
of  thofe,  from  whom  he  had  fufFercd  this  iniquit- 
ous perfecution.     But  the  prelate,  whofe  gueft  he 
was,  ftill  continued  to  treat  him  as  archbifhop  of 
York,  regarding  no  further  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign  pontiff,  than   as  it  concurred  with  his 
own   purpofes.     Under  his  roof  William  refided 
till  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  four,  whert 
fortune  changed  in  his  favour.     For  his  three  prin-  j.  HagoA 
cipal  enemies,  Eugenius,   Bernard,   and    Henry  i*J^;["5^. 
Murdac  having  all  died  the  year  before,  and  Pope  Gerrtfe,  rub 
Anaftafius,  who  fuccecded  to  Eugenius,  being  his  """'JiJeil. 
friend,  he  obtained  his  pall.     Yet  his  enjoyment  brigenf. it. 
of  a  dijgnity,  purchafed  with  fo  much  trouble,  was  *'  *^' 
not  of  a  long  continuance  :  he  died  (bon  after* 
wards,  and  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to  have  been 
murdered  by  poifon  in   the  facramental  wine  :  but 
William  of  Newbury,  upon  a  careful  enquiry  into 
the  fadt,  aiTures  us  that  the  report  of  it  was  found- 
ed on  nothing  but  flight  and    uncertain  fufpici- 
ons. 

While  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  remained 
in  France  with  Eugenius  the  Third,  they  entered 
into  great  confidence  and  clofenefs  of  counfels,  not 
only  on  ccclefiaflical,  but  on  civil  affairs.  They 
both  hated  Stephen,  wlio,  by  fupporting  his  bro- 
ther in  his  application  to  Rome  for  a  renewal  of 
his  legatine  power  in  England,  had  grievoufly  of- 
fended the  primate  ;  and,  by  patronizing  William 
archbifhop  of  York,  had  no  lefs  angered  the  pope. 
They  agreed,  therefore,  to  affift  Prince  Henry 
Plantagenet,  when  time  ftiould  ferve  ;  and  took 
meafures  together,  which  proved  afterwards  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  and  were  the  fecret  fprings 
of  fome  very  important  tranfadtions. 

Yet 
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Yet  it  does  not  appear   that  the   archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  obtained  at  this  lime  the  Jegatine  dig- 
nity.    The   hi  (hop   of   Winchefter,  indeed,    had 
been  deprived  of  it  by  Celeftine  the   Second,  and 
could  not  get  it  renewed  by  Luoius,  his  fucceffor, 
or  by  Eugenius  :  but  I  do  not  find  Theobald  ever 
cbrSr^'     ftyfed  the  pope's  legate  till  the  year  eleven  hu  idred 
Kimiindet  and  fifty  oue.     The  coirncil  of  R'neims  being  end- 
Sb^?"     cd»  he  returned  into  England,    confiding   in  the 
ii$»-«t      power  of  the  pope  to  protedt  him  againft  the  rclent- 
^edea-    i^g^j  ^f  jiig   fovereign,  whofe  command  he  had 
flighted,  and  the  taws  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
^         lb  contumacioufly  had  prefumed  to  infringe.     But, 
Gerv.         upon  bis  arrival  at  Canterbury,  Stephen  immedi- 
ftblUli.      *^^fy  went  thither  from  Lond<:)n,  and  fent  him  fuch 
1157- rt  _  angry  meflages,  without  deigning  to  fee  hini,  that, 
caniS^in  not  thinking  it  fafe  to  continue  longer   in  England, 
jrir  Tbeo-   he  returned  back  to  France.    The  queen  and  Wil- 
liam  of  Ipres  endeavoured  tP  mediate  a  reconcilia- 
tion V  and,  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  England, 
perfuadcd  him  to  come  to  St.  Omer*s  ;  where  he 
remained   for  (bme  time,  expecting  the  event  of 
their  interccflions.     Several    biftiops  and  abbots 
were  fent  to  confer  with  him  ;  but,  as  neither  be, 
nor  his  fovereign,  coutd  be  induced  tofubmit,  the 
one  to  the  other,  all  expedients  to  make  tliem 
friends  were  found  inefFedlual.     At  laft,   theobfti- 
nate  prelate,  exafperated  at  being  detained  fo  long 
from  his  fee,  fent  over  to  England  letters  of  inter- 
didl,    wherein  a  day  was  fixed,  before  which  if  he 
had  not  permiffion  to  return,  they  were  to  take 
place  againil  all  that  part  of  the  realm,  which  was 
in  obedience  toSfcpben.  Thefc  were  the  firft  of  this 
nature  to  which  England  had  been  ever  fubjefted  ; 
and  they   were,  therefore,  much  more  terrible  to 
the  minds  of  the  Englifh.     The  king  had  fetzcd 
the  archbifliope  tempoialitles,  upon  his  going  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and   being  in  great  want  of  mo^    . 
Bey,  opprefled  his  tenants,  by  exading  from  them 

their 
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their  rents  before  the  ufual  time.  When  that  pre- 
late was  informed  of  thcfc  proceedings,  he  took 
(hipping  at  Gravelines,  and  landed  in  Suffolk,  at 
a  port  belonginjg  to  Hugh  Bigot  ;  who,  being  in 
arms  againft  Stephen,  received  him  with  great  ho- 
nours. At  the  term  he  had  fixed  he  folemnly  pub- 
liflicd  the  interdrdt  -,  which  deeply  afFcdled  the  peo- 
ple, who  ftw  divine  fervice  performed  in  ihofe 
countries  that  acknowledged  Maeilda,  and  not  in 
thofe  that  obeyed  the  king.  The  confcquences  of 
this  intimidated  the  latter,  who  (hould  either  have 
forefcen  or  dcfpifed  them  :  but,  as  he  ufually  aiS- 
ed,  he  began  with  fpirrt,  and  concluded  with 
meanncfs.  The  bilhops  of  London,  Norwich, 
Chichefter,  and  feveral  temporal  lords,  weie  now 
empfoycd  by  him  to  try  to  pcrfuade  the  archbi- 
fhop  to  take  off  the  interdid ;  which  they  could 
not,  by  any  arguments,  prevail  upon  him  to  do, 
till  he  was  brought  back  in  triumph  to  his  metro- 
politait  fee,  by  thofe  nobles  and  prelates  them- 
fclves.  A  fetal  precedent,  which  gave  a  moft 
grievous  and  incurable  wound  to  the  royal  amho- 
rfty ! 

The  fpirits  of  the  party  againft  the  king  were 
much  raifed  by  the  hopes,  they  now  conceived,  of 
once  more  gaining  the  church  to  their  fide.  Many 
circumftances  concurred  to  infpire  thofe  hopes 
The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  favour  of 
Elngenius,  was  become  (b  fupcriour  to  the  bifhopof 
Winchcfter,  that  the  dominion,  which  hitherto 
had  been  affumed  by  the  latter  over  the  clergy  of 
England,  was  in  a  great  meaftire  loft.  T<iat  the 
pope  and  Stephen  were  on  ill  terms  was  publickly 
known  ;  and,  though  the  archbifliop  in  appearance 
was  reconciled  to  the  king,  their  real  enmity  was 
no  fecret  to  men  of  any  (agacity.  There  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that,  at  this  very  time,  the  arch- 
bifliop was  combined  with  the  earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  other  nobles,  in  carrying  on  a  negociation  for 

inviting 
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inviting   Henry  Plantagenec  to  come  again   inter 
England;  which   took  efFedt  in  the  year   eleven 
hundred  and  forty  nine.     Determined  as  the  ene^ 
mies  of  Stephen  were  now,  after  the  ufage  he  had 
giv^n  to  the  earl  of  Ciieiler,  not  to  fubmit  to  the 
tyranny  of  his  government,  they  were  no  left  rc- 
folved  not  to  (ubjedl  themfelves  and  their  country 
to  the  pride  of  Matilda  :  nor  were  they  difpofed  to 
give  the  crown  to  the  earl  of  Anjou,  whom  they 
always  confidered  as  a  ftranger  to  England^  marri-: 
ed  to  the  daughter  of  their  king  without  their  con^ 
Cftrr.        fent.     The  only  objedl  of  defire  to  them  and  the 
M*n!*^'i49.  nation    was   Prince  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  who» 
having  done  nothing  to  alienate  their  affedtions, 
was  unquedionably  entitled  to  their  allegiance*  by 
every  reafon  of  jufticc  and  policy,  as  well  as  by  the 
oaths  which   they  had  formerly  taken  to  maintain 
his  fucceflion.     Indeed  the  pretenfions  of  Matilda 
might  have  ftood  in  bar  to  his  claim,  till  after  her 
deach ;  and  he  might  have  been  greatly  embarraf- 
fcd,  either  to  fet  them  afide,  a^ainft  her  wilU  or 
to  fupport  them,  againft  rhatof  the  nation:  but, 
in  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  things,   (he  had  the  good 
fenfe  to  depart  from  ihem  herfelf ;  being  convin- 
ced that  it  would  be  impollible  to  overcome  the 
diflike  which  (he  difccrned  in  the  Englifti ;  and  not 
defiring  to  prevent  her  fon  from  being  a  king,  that 
(he  might  retain  the  name  of  queen.     A  fondnefs 
for  him   was  become   her  ruling  paffion,  and   (he 
facrificcd  to  it  that  pride,  which  never  would  bend 
to  her  intereft. 
J.  p.Haguft.      He  was  now  fixtecn   years  old,  and  began  to 
lubann.      difcovcr  a  manly  vigour  of  body  and  mind  ;  fo  that 
chron.^f!b''  he  feemed  to  be  capable  of  heading  his  party  :  and 
ann.  1149.  they  earneftly  demanded  his  prelence  in  England, 
thinking  and  declaring,  that,  the  earl  of  Glocef- 
ter  being  dead,  he  was  the  only  leader,    under 
V.  Ncnbrtg.  whom  they  could  ad  with  any  fpirit  or  union.  The 
i.lc.  21U  '  king  of  Scotland,  after  having  made  his  efcape  out 

of 
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of  Winchcftcr,  had  taken  poflcffion  of  the  three 
counties  adjacent  to  his   kingdom,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  as  in  cuftody  for  Matilda  and  Henry  her 
fon.     The  inhabitants  of  thofe  counties  were  glad 
to  be  under  his  government  •,  for  he  was  fo  careful 
to  proteft  them^  that  they  fufFercd  much  lefs  from 
the  miferies  of  the  times  than  any  other  parts  of 
England.     Nor  could   Stephen   drive  him  out  of 
them  ;  being   too  much  employed   in  the   more   .     * 
/outhcrn  provinces,  to  carry  his  arms  fo  far  north. 
A  kind  of  truce  had  thus  "Continued  for  fometime* 
between  them  ;  David  being  fatisfied  with  fecuring 
thofe  counties.     But  he  now  was  willing  to  take  a 
more  adi^ive  part^if  Henry  Plantagenet  would  yield 
them  to  him  and  his  heirs,  free  of  homage  to  the 
crown   of  England.     The  propofal  was  not  very 
dangerous  :  but  as,  by  making  an  ofFenfive  war 
againd  Stephen,  he  might  expole  his  own  kingdom 
to  fome  danger,  policy  feemed  to  require  that  he 
fliould  exadt  a  recompence  for  it  ;  and  though  he 
was  a  prince  of  great  generofity,  he  (cldom  al- 
lowed  it  to  go  beyond  his  difcretion.     Whether 
he  explained   himfelf  on  this  article  before  Henry 
came  to  him,  our  ancient  authors  are  filent.     Cer- 
tain it  is,  that   he  invited  him  over  with  a  pronnife  j.  Hapufi 
of  aid  ;  and  a  great  plan  of  operations  was  form-  '''*^-  '"^ 
ed,  in  concert  perhaps  with  the  ix)pe,  through  thec^vl^^^* 
channel  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  :  upon  ^^^"^^ . 
which  the  earl  ofAnjouand   Matilda  were*  per- fob"Ji!i."*' 
fuadcd  to  fend  their  fon  into  England,  with  a  good  "4j>.  »"'*• 
body  of  chofen  forces,  both  horle  and  foot.     He  '^'  ^^*^^' 
landed  fafcly,  we   are  not  told  in  what  harbour, 
but,  as  I  conje^ure,   at  Wareham  ;  which   was 
now  in    the  polleflion  of  the  young  earl  of  Gloce(^ 
tcr,  who,  not  infeded  with  the  perfidy  of  his  bro^ 
ther,  remained  faithful  to  thecaufe  that  his  father 
had   rriaintained    with   fuch  inflexible  conftancy. 
From   thence  Henry   marched  into  fome  of  the 
weftern  counties,  being  joined  by  the  earl  of  Cbef- 
VoL.  L  D  d  ter. 
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tcr,  and  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  with  (cveral  other 
barons  of  note  in  thofe  parts,  at  Vk  hoTe  requeft  he 
had  come  over,  ard  wlio  teemed  to  be  greatly  ani- 
mated by  his  arrival.  But  they  did  not  think 
it  advifeable  to  make  any  attempts  againft  Stephen 
in  England,  till  they  (hould  act  in  conjun<£\ioD  with 
the  Scotch  ;  their  principal  confidence  being  in  the 
aid  that  David  had  promifed,  without  uhich,  in 
their  prefent  circumftances,  they  had  no  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  To  him  therefore  they  went,  and  found 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  the  town  of  Car- 
lifle.  Henry  was  received  by  hira  with  a  tender 
affedlion.  The  maturity  of  his  underftandiog, 
and  a  magnanimity  that  appeared  in  all  his  depcHt- 
menty  drew  the  admiration  of  the  Scotch,  who 
were  the  more  difpofed  to  admire  him,  on  account  of 
the  Scotch  blood  he  had  in  his  veins,  derived  to  him 
from  his  grandmother,  Matilda  the  Good.  During 
the  Whitfuntide  feflivais,  kept  bv  David  at  Carlifle 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  that  monarch  conferred 
on  Henry  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  the 
mode  of  thofe  times  made  nectflary  for  princes,  as 
foon  as  they  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But, 
V.  Neubng.  before  he  did  this,  he  required  him  to  take  an 
ulVi*  ^^^h,  never  to  refume,  from  him,  or  his  heirs, 
any  part  of  the  three  counties,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained poifeflion  of,  during  the  troubles  in  Eng- 
land. 

If  no  intimations  had  been  given  to  Henry  of 
this  demand  before  he  came  over,  it  was  a  furprife 
upon  him,  and,  confidering  his  youch  and  the  place 
he  was  in,  a  very  unfair  one.  No  hiftorian,  who 
lived  in  that  age,  has  faid,  that  it  was  authorifed 
by  Matilda.  In  whatever  manner  it  was  made, 
Henry  did  not  think  it  prudent,  while  he  was  in 
Scotland,  to  difpute  it  with  the  king  ;  but  took 
tiie  oath  prefcribed  to  him,  and  yielded  thofe  pro- 
vinces, in  hopes  of  recovering  the  reft  of  tho  king- 
dom by  the  aHi (lance  of  the  Scotch. 

An- 
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Another  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  matter  was 
iaifo  adjufted.  That  no  difcontent  might  remain 
in  the  carl  of  Chefter,  oil  account  of  his  claim' 
to  Carlifle,  which  he  had  not  renounced  when 
Stephen  gave  that  city  to  David,  it  now  was 
agreed,  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  the,  earl  fhould 
marry  the  daughter  of  Henry  prince  of  Scotland, 
and  receive  in  exchange  for  his  pretenfions  to  Car- 
lifle  the  honour  of  Lancaftcr,  which  they  propo- 
fed  to  conquer  for  him.  I  prefume  that  he  was  not 
to  hold  this  acquifition  as  a  fief  under  David,  who 
had  no  title  to  it ;  but  under  Henry  Platagenet, 
as  king  of  England.  This  being  fettled,  he  de- 
parted, in  order  to  raife  greater  forces,  with  which 
he  engaged  to  join  the  Scotch.  The  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was  appointed  at  Lancafter,  and  a  day 
fixed  for  his  coming.  David  accordingly  marched 
thither  with  his  army  :  but,  the  earl  not  keeping 
his  word,  he  returned  to  Carlifle  much  diflatisfied. 
While  he  lay  there,  Stephen  drew  his  troops  toge- 
ther, and  came  to  York ;  but  kept  himfelt  entire- 
ly upon  the  defenfive :  and  David  acled  with  the 
fame  caution.  We  are  not  informed  what  it  wa^ 
that  caufed  the  earl  of  Chefter  to  fail  in  hispromife. 
Perhaps  he  could  not  raife  his  vaflals  fo  fpeedily; 
as  he  had  imagined  he  fliould,  when  he  left  Car- 
lifle ;  or  rather  the  mere  levity  of  his  natural  tem- 
per made  him  falfe  to  his  word :  for  he  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  change  his  condud,  not  only  with 
his  iniereft,  but  with  all  the  irregular  Tallies 
of  hi^  paffions.  PofTibly  too  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  might  think  it  would  become  himi 
to  be  lad  in  the  field,  was  flopped  by  the  back- 
wardnefs  he  faw  in  the  earl  and  foriie  of  his  other 
confederates,  upon  whole  alacrity  he  had  counted. 
It  might  have  been  expefted,  that  the  earls  of  Nor- 
folk, of  Pembroke,  and  of  Hertford,  would  join 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry  Plantagenet^  ci- 
ther with  the  earl  of  Chefter,  or  without  him :  but 
D  d  5&  •  they 
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they  were,  probably,  rcftraincd  from  it,  by  fomc 
ncgociation  opened  with  them  by  Stephen^  or  by 
the  difficulty  they  found  of  drawing  their  forces 
out  of  the  fevcraJ  counties,  in  which  their  chief 
power  lay  :  and  their  i nation  might  be  an  argu- 
ment to  with-hoW  the  archbiftiop,  who,  certainly, 
was  not  deficient  tn  zeal  for  the  caufe,  nor  in  cou- 
rage. 

The  hopes  of  Prince  Henry  were  alJ  blafted  by 
this  difappointment.     He  fought  an  occahon  of  ex- 
crcifinghis  new  profeflion  of  arms,  or  (tofpeakia 
the  language  of  that  age)  he  dclired  to  gain  bts 
Jpurs  \  but  he  couW  not  polTibly   take  the  field, 
againft   a  royal  army,  with  his  own  troops  alone  ; 
nor  find  any  proper  means  of  employing  his  valour, 
while  the  two  kings,  almofl  equally  afraid  of  each 
otlier,  cotitented  themfehves    with  only   guarding 
their  borders.     Thus  it  happened  that  the  whote 
fiimma^,    and  part  of  the  autumn,  of   the  year 
eleven  nundred  and  forty  nine»  paffed  without  any 
confiderable  event,  except  that  Euftace,  who,  that 
year,  had  been  knighted   by  his  father,  and  bad 
the  command  of  fome  forces,  made  incurfions  in- 
to the  lands  of  tliofe  Englifh  barons  who  were  with 
Henry  at  Carlifle,  and  did  them  much  mifchief. 
The  reputation  wWch  that  prince  acquired  by  this 
aflion,  the  firft  exploit  of  his  manhood,    cauicd 
Henry  to  repine  the  more  at  his  own  hands  being 
tied  :  and  therefore  feeing  no  profpcdt  of  gaining 
cerv.        any  honour,  or  doing  himfelf  any  fervice,   by  a 
Chron.fub  longer  abode  in    the  court  of  Davkl,  whom  he 
*^*'^**'  found  determined  not  to  aft  ofFenfivcly  againft 
Stephen,  he  returned  into ,  Normandy,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty.     Yet, 
though  he  had  not  been  able,  during  his  (lay  ii> 
this  ifland,  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  any  illuftrioua 
adtions,  he  left  behind  him  fuch  imprcffions  of  hi» 
merit  and  capacity,  that  his  having  come  over  was 
in  reality  of  great  advantage  to  him^  and  ftrongly 

difpofed 
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<iifpo(ed  ihc  minds  of  the  Englifli  nobility  to  invite 
him  again,  at  a  more  favourable  fea(bn. 

The  earl  of  Anjou  was  now  in  quiet  pofleflion  a-d.  "$«• 
of  Normandy^  having    deterred  all    his   enemies 
from  exciting  any  new  difturbanccs  there,  by  the 
firmncfs  and  vigour  of  his  government.     But  the  v.  sug. 
treafonable  practices  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  would  ''P'^;^^-*^ 
have  kindled  a  civil  war  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  ^**     "^' 
France,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  pru- 
dence and  magnanimous  fpirit  of  Abbot  Suger, 
who,  when  his  mailer  went  to  the  Holy  war,  had 
been  left  regent  of  France,  from  the  Angular  ccn- 
fidence,  which,  not  only  the  king,  but  the  nation, 
untnimoufly  placed  in  his  wiiclom  and  integrity. 
Their  opinion  of  him  was  juftified  by  every  ad  of 
his  regency  :  but  the  moft  difficult  part  of  it  was 
at  the  latter  end,  wlien  Robert  earl  of  Dreux,  who 
had  returned  into  France  before  his  brother,  tried 
Co  raife  a  rebellion  there  againft  that  monarch,  and 
obtain  the  crown  for  himfelf ;  or,  at  leait,  tiS'ufurp 
the  whole  power  of  the  government.     His  hopes 
of  fuccefs  in  this  flagitious  defign  were  grounded 
on   the  ill  humour,  which  the  lols  and  diihonour 
that  the  nation, had  fuffered,  from  the  latetinhap* 
py  crufade,  had  produced  in  many  of  the  French, 
a  people*unapt,  from  the  vivacity  of  their  temper, 
to  bear  with  moderation  either  good  or  bad  for* 
tune.     He  artfully  fomented  this  difcontent,  and, 
by  imputing  the  difafters,  of  which  they  complain- 
ed, to  the  weaknefs^nd  folly  of  Louis,  drew  upon 
him  at  once  their  contempt  and  indignation.     The 
hiftory  of  France  afforded  precedents  of  the  depo- 
Ting  kings  for  incapacity,  and  (hutting  tliem  up  in 
convents.     Louis  had   no  ilfue  male  :  his  brother 
Henry,  who  was  next  in  the  order  of  fucceflion, 
had  taken  the  frock  of  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Clairvaux  :  thefc  circumftances  were  very  favour- 
able to  the  ambition  of  Robert,  who  refblved  to 
D  d  3  make 
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make  ufe  of  them,  and  pu(h  his  fortune  to  the  ut- 
moft.  The  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
was  great :  and  many  of  the  nobles  were  ready 
for  a  revolt  ;  Robert  having  gained  a  ftrong  party 
among  thofe,  with  whom  he  had  fcrved  in  the 
Eaft,  by  his  manly  and  military  charadler,  which 
feemed  to  render  him  far  more  worthy  to  goverqi 
the  French  nation,  than  the  bigoted  Louis  -,  and 
the  general  poverty  brought  upon  tbem,  by  their 
expences  and  mifadventures  in  their  late  ruinous 
cnterprifc,  inftigating  them  to  feek  a  remedy  for 
it,  in  the  confufion  and  violence  of  civil  war,  or 
in  fuch  a  change  of  the  government,  as  might  en- 
title them  to  advantages,  they  could  not  hope  for 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  re- 
gent'was  warned  of  thefe  dangerous  machinations, 
by  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  cautioned  him  to  be  well  upon 
his  guard,  offered  to  come  and  aflift  him,  if  there 
ihould  be  any  occafioh  for  it,  with  the  whole  force 
of  his  earldom.  So  frank  an  offer,  made  at  fuch 
a. critical  time,  by  one  of  the  braved  and  moft 
powerful  princes  of  France,  enabled  the  regent  to 
Thaintain  his  matter's  authorify,  and  extinguifh 
this  rebellion  before  it  broke  out  into  an  open 
flame. 

What  part  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Anjou  we 
are  not  irvfoi-med  :  biit  as  he,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  tlie  earl  of  Flailders,  generally  aded  in  con- 
cert, and  as  he  lived  in  the  moft  cordial  friendfliip 
with  Suger,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  he 
gave  no  encouragement  to  the  treafon  of  Robert, 
or  rather,  that  he  joined  with  them  to  relift  it  Id 
the  colleftion  of  Suger's  letters  there  is  one,  from 
him  to  that  minifter,  wherein  he  ufed  ihefe  ex- 
preffions :  **  I  notify  to  you,  as  my  deareft  friend^ 
*'  that  (if  it  be  neceflary)  you  may  fend  for  me 
**  upon  the  king's  fervice,  and  I  (hall  moft  certainly 
**  attend yoUy  toferve  him  in  all  affairs^  as  you  fhdll 

*'  require 
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**  require^  and  even  with  more  diligence  than  if  he 
*'  were  prefenty  This  letter  indeed  was  written 
before  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Dreux  into  France  : 
but  I  find  no  rcafon  to  doubt  that  Geoffry  ftill  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  difpofiiions.  Suppofing  only 
that  he  did  not  abett  the  defigns  of  Robert,  it  was 
of  great  fervice  to  Louis :  for  if  the  power  of  the 
4utchy  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  earldoms  of  An- 
jott,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  had,  in  this  conjunc- 
ture, been  employed  to  ftrengthen  the  faftion 
againfl:  that  monarch,  the  worft  confequenccs 
might  have  been  feared  from  fiKh  a  confederacy. 
But  it  may  naturally  be  prefumed,  from  his  con- 
nections at  this  time,  and  from  the  kindnefs  which 
afterwards  continued  to  fubfift  between  Suger  and 
him,  that,  on  this  oocafion,  he  was  more  than  un- 
adtively  loyal.  Yet  no  fooner  was'  the  king  deli- 
vered from  the  danger  of  (o  formidable  a  revolt, 
than,  as  we  learn  from  Suger's  letters,  he  was  rea-  v.  s«g. 
dv  to  draw  his  (word  againft  the  earl  of  Anjou. 'P'^; '^o- 
The  caufe  of  their  quarrel  is  not  told,  either  in 
any  of  thofe  letters,  or  by  tl>e  contemporary  hifto- 
rians.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  guefs  the  mo- 
tives, from  which  Louis  miglvt  be  induced  to  fuch 
a  war.  For  though,  before  he  took  the  crofs,  his 
interefts,  or  his  paffions,  had  cauled  him,  in  the 
manner  before  related,  to  give  the  inveftiture  of 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy  to  Geoffry  Plantagenet, 
other  fentiments  might  now  prevail  in  his  mind  : 
.cfpecially  as  his  haired  againft  the  houfc  of  Blois 
was  entirely  overcome,  by  the  artful  addrefs  of  the 
prefent  head  of  that  family,  Henry  earl  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  had  gone  with  him  to  tha  Eaft*  and 
jhere  had  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  favour.  This 
prince  would  naturally  iife  all  his  credit  with  his  v.  su?. 
Sovereign  to  ihe  advantage  of  Euftace,  his  coufin  «p"''*-  77. 
german,  and  Stephen,  his  uncle ;  which,  together 
Wh  the  iupplications  and  reproaches  of  Conftan- 
jtij^i  the  fifter  of  Louis,  married  to  Eudace,  might 
*     D  d  4  incline 
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incline  the  king,  who.  was  very  inconftant  in  hl5 
policy,  to  undo  his  own  work,  and  drive  the  carl 
of  Anjou  again  out  of  Normandy,  that  he  might 
reftore  it  to  his  brother-in-law^  according  to  the 
tenour  of  a  prior  engagement,  contradted  by  hi$ 
father,  andT  ratified  by  hirrifelf.     But  the  immedi- 
ate occafipn  of  their  quarrel  might  arife  from  dis- 
putes concerning  the  extent  of  the  king's  jurifdic- 
tion  oyer  the  yaflals  of  Normandy,  upon  appeals 
^lade  to  his  court  from  the  court  of  their  duke. 
The  mind  of  Louis  might  thus  be  irritated  againft 
the  earl  of  Anjou 4  and  in  that  difpofition  jt  would 
cafily  receive  all  inbpreflions,  which  the  friends  of 
Stepnen  and  Euftace  defired  to  make,  againft  the 
right  of  that  prince  or  of  his  contort,  Matilda,  to 
the  dutchy  of  Norrnandy.     Certain  it  is  that  he 
had  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  him  in  that 
country,  and  was  preparing  for  it,  with  great  ar- 
dour :  but  as  foon  as  Suger,  who  then  was  abfent 
from  the  French  court,  received  notice  of  this  un- 
cxpedled  refolution,    he  wroce  to  the  king,  and 
earneftly  entreated  him,  not  to  engage  inconfide- 
V  s  er     ^^^^'y  '"  ^  ^^^  againft  the  earl  of  Anjou,  whom 
«pift."i%.    he  himfelf  had  made  duke  of  Normandy,  without 
the  advice  vf  all  bis  barons :  becaufe  luch  a  war,  if 
rafhiy  undertaken,    could   neither  be  carried  on 
without  great  difficulty,  nor  dropped  with  honour. 
He  alfo  lent  a  letter  to  the  eail  of  Anjou  and  Ma- 
tilda, exprcfling  the  greateft  concern  at  the  d.fie- 
rence  between   his  riiafter  and  them.      He  told 
them,  that  he  had  been  honoured  with  maiks  of 
extraordinary  favour  and  confidence  by  their  father 
King  Henry,  and  had  done  him  great   ler vices  in 
many  important  negotiations  and  treaties.     Parti- 
cularly he  aflirnn(ed,  that,  for  twenty  ye  us  toge- 
ther, no  peace  had  been  ever  made  between  Louis 
Ic  Gros  and  that  monarch,  without  his  haviiig  had 
a  principal  (hare  in  fettling  the  terms  of  it,  as  one 
;^ho  was  equally  trufted  by  both  princes.     He  pro- 

•   •      '  feffed. 
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feflcd,  that  he  dill  retained  the  fame  difpofuions ;  ^\^\^ 
and  not  rtierely  from  love  of  peace,  but  out  or  ^*  '^^* 
gratitude  for  the  favours  which  Henry  had  done 
him,  he  now  exhorted  the  earl  of  Anjou  and  Ma-  • 
tilda,  to  ufe,  with  all  diligence,  their  utmoft  en- 
deavours, by  the  mediation  of  their  friends,  to 
appeafe  the  anger  of  the  king,  and  regain  his  af- 
fedion,  while  it  was  yet  in  their  power  to  regain 
it,  and  before  he  had  concluded  any  league  with 
their  enemies.  Thefe  letters  had  all  the  cffeft  he 
wifhed.  Louis  was  flopped  from  purfuing  his  in- 
tention ;  and,  wheo  he  had  leilure  to  refledt  more 
coolly  upon  it,  he  difcovered  what  his  pafTion  be-r 
fore  had  concealed,  the  very  bad  policy  of  agita- 
ting his  kingdom,  ^Vhich  ftood  in  inch  need  of  re- 
pofe,  with  new  inteftine  broils,  and  of  making 
that  potentate  an  implacable  enemy,  whom  he  bad 
found  a  ufeful  friend.  He  therefore  left"  the  carl 
of  Anjou  in  peace,  and  broke  off  the  treaty  begun 
with  Euftace.  Whether  that  earl  had  gone  fo  far^^ 
in  deference  to  him,  as  to  yield  the  point  in  dif- 
pute,  we  are  not  informed  :  bat  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that,  agreeably  to  the  counfel  given  by 
Suger,  he  made  fome  conceffions,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  favour.  Nor  did  he  think  it  advifeable 
to  fit  down  content  with  having  only  difpelled  the 
prelcnt  ftorm  ;  but,  forefeeing  a  new  change  in 
the  mind  of  the  king,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
effefts  of  his  levity,  by  a  negociation,  which  was 
undoubtedly  concerted  between  him  and  Suger. 
A  propofal  was  made  to  that  monarch  in  his  name,  crfttudov. 
with  the  concurrence  of  Matilda,  that,  it  he  would  ^jj;^!!;^^; 

five  the  inveftiiure  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  to  ^u'a.  tp/ 
lenry  their  fon,  they  would  cede  to  him  the  Nor-  J^"^JJ"*' 
man  Vexin,  a  province  lying  betwixt  the  rivers  R.  de  Mon- 
Epte  and  Andelle,  wherein  was  fituated  the  caftle  no^^T^ 
of  Gifors,  which  had  been  the  principal  catife  of  984. 
^ifcord  between  Louis  le  Gros  and  King  Henry. 

It 
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It  (eems  furprifing,  that  the  earl,  inftead  of  retain-* 
ing  the  dutchy  uader  his  own  adminidration,  as  he 
had  hitherto  done,  Ihould  defire  to  give  up  a  fron- 
tier of  fuch   importance,  and  which  had  coft  fo 
much  blood,  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring  for 
his  fon  the  inveftiture  of  the  whole  !  No  caufe  is 
afligned  for  it  by  any  ancient  hifloran  :  but  feveral 
motives  may  be  well  fuppofed  to  have  influenced 
his  conduct  in  this  affair.     He  probably  might  dif- 
cern  that  his  fubjedls  of  Normandy  defired  rather 
*   to  be  governed  by  his  (on,  than   by  him ;  that 
prince  being  the  nearefl:  heir  niale  in  defcent  from 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  now  of  an  age,  which, 
with  an  underftanding  (b  mature  and  forward  as 
bis,  they  judged  to  be  capable  of  fuftaining  the 
weight  of  government.      Another  confideration, 
which  might  reafonabiy  appear  of  great  moment, 
was  that  the  immediate  pofleflion  of  Normandy 
would  be  very  ufeful  to  Henry,  in  aflifting  him  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  as  the  mod 
powerful  nobles,  who  had  fiefs  in  both  countries, 
were  very  defirous  of  holding  them  under  one  lord. 
And  to  fecure  his  title  to  Normandy,  by  a  new  adt 
of  the  French  crown,  arifmg  from  a  treaty  bene- 
ficial to  that  crown,  was  doubtlefs  good  policy  :  for 
the  pretenfions  of  Euftace  ipight  ^t  any  time  be- 
come formidable,  if  Louis  9ould  b|5  induced  to 
countenance  and  fupport  them.     The  earl  of  An- 
jou  therefore  adted  a  very  prudent  part  in  making 
this  offer  j  and  as  for  Matilda,  (he  gave  up  only 
.  the  name  of  a  power  which  (he  had  never  enjoyed, 
to  procure  a  folid  benefit  for  a  fbn  whoni  (he  loved. 
PofTibly  too  fhe  might  hope  to  have  a  more  real 
(hare  of  the  government,  when  vefted  in  her  (on, 
than  (he  could,  while  it  continued  in  the  hands  of 
her  hu(band.     The   king  of  France,   extremely 
pleafed  with  gaining  the  Vexin,  granted,  without 
any  difficulty,  the  inveftiture  they  defired.    For  that 
purpofc  he  went  himfelf  into  Normandy,  about  the 

autumr^ 
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autumn  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  6fty ;  and, 
left  any  fadtiori  there  (hould  be  jnclincd  to  oppofe 
this  dcfign,  he  led  an  army  thither  ;  with  which 
having,  as  fovereign,  taken  poflTellion  f>f  thedutchy^ 
he  delivered  it  all,  except  the  Vexin,  to  Henry. 
Plantagenet,  after  hearing  his  title  to  it  made  out 
^n  due  form,  and  receiving  his  homage. 

Thus  was  this  prince,  even  during  the  life  of  his  a.d.  1150. 
parents,  raifed  to  the  exercife  of  dominion,  and 
formed,  in  the  earlieft  bloom  of  youth,  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  high  rank  he  was  born  to  ;  learning  by 
practice,  as  well  as  precepts,  the  fcience  of  govern- 
ment, which,  without  pradtice,  no  inftrudtions  can 
fufficiently  teach. 

The  earl  of  Anjou  had  certainly  great  reafon  to 
hope,  that,  alter  this  fetilement  of  the  diitchy  of 
Normandy,  with  fo  much  fatisfadtion  to  both  par- 
ties, nothing  could  foon  happen  to  difturb  the  good 
harmony  between  Louis  and  Henry  :  but  the  feu- 
dal government,  in  a  country  where  the  fiefs  were 
fo  great,  was  a  perpetual  fource  of  difcord.     One 
of  his  Angevin  barons,  named  Gerard  de  Barlai, 
lord  of  Montreuil,  had  been  in  rebellion  againft 
him,  trufting,  as  it  feems,  to  the  ftrength  of  his  cbnm. 
caftle.     It  was  indeed  almoft  impoflible  to  take  it  ^°''""-  ^"^• 
by  ftorm  :  but  GeofFry  built  three  forts  of  ftone,  *""'"  ** 
which  entirely  (hutting  up  all  the  paflages  to  it, 
for  three  years  together,  by  this  kind  of  blockade 
he  obliged  it  to  furrender,  and  took  the  lord  of  it 
prifoner,  a  little  after  the  ceflion  of  Normandy  to 
his  fon.     This  was  accounted  in  thofe  days,  (as  ap- 
pears by  the  words  of  a  contemporary  hiftorian) 
an  extraordinary  and  glorious  exploit,  the  like  of 
which  ((ays  that  author)  bad  not  been  beard  of^  Jince  y  (>|,ro„. 
the  time  of  jfulius  Cafar.     He  meant,  I   prefume.  Norm,  ut 
the  long  continuance  of  the  fiege  ;  it  being  then  ^"**'**  • 
very  unufual  for  any  to  be  protradcd  above  three 
pr  four  months.     But  Gerard  had  found  means  to 
engage  the  king  of  France  in  the  fupport  of  his 
*   -'  quarrel, 
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quarrel,  perhaps  by  alledging  that  he  was  not  k 
vaflal  of  Anjoii,  but  of  Poidou  ;  Montreuil  being 
then  a  diftridt  of  the  latter,  if  the  author  of  the 
Norman  chronicle  be  not  miftaken.  It  now  be-* 
•longs  to  Anjou  ;  from  whence  it  is  probable*  that 
the  right  to  it  was  doubtful,  and  a  matter  of  con- 
tention between  the  carls  of  Anjou  and  dukes  of 
Guienne  ;  which  might  induce  Louis  to  confider 
Gerard  de  Berlai  as  bis  vailal,  and  the  callle  as  be- 
longing to  bim  by  his  marriage.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Ke  took  upon  himfelf  the  protection  of  both,  and 
was  much  incenfed  at  the  earl  of  Anjou  for  detain- 
ing  that  lord  in  captivity,  as  well  as  for  having  pre- 
fumed  to  demolifh  the  caftle.  But  Geoffry,  who 
thought  that  he  had  done  nothing  illegal,  would 
riot  fubmit  in  this  point  to  the  royal  authority  ; 
and  the  difpute  upon  it  grew  fo  hot,  that  Louis 
determined  to  challife  his  rebellion  (for  fuch  he 
called  his  rejijiance)  by  force  of  arms.  Normandy 
had  no  concern  in  the  quarrel ;  yet  he  chofc  to  be- 
gin the  war  by  attacking  that  dutchy,  either  taking 
it  for  granted  that  Henry  would  att  in  defence  of 
his  father,  or  believing  that  GeofFry  would  be  more 
intimidated,  if  the  ftorm  fell  on  his  fon,  than  if  it 
were  direfted  againft  himfelf.  To  give  the  greater 
alarm,  he  fent  for  Euftace,  king  Stephen's  fon  ; 
who  readily  came  at  his  call ;  and  they  marched 
together  into  Normandy,  the  frontier  of  which 
was  open  on  the  Gde  of  the  Vexin  About  the 
middle  of  fummer,  in  the  .year  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  one,  they  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  ftrong  caC 
tie  of  Arques.  Henry  came  againft  them  at  the 
head  of  an  army  compofed  of  Angevins,  Nor- 
mans, and  Bretons  ;  the  laft  of  whom  (erved  him 
as  vaffals  to  Normandy,  of  which  Bretagne  was 
held  in  fief.  His  force  was  fuperior  to  that  of  his 
enemy,  and  the  ardour  of  youth  made  him  wi(h 
for  an  engagement,  in  which  he  hoped  that  he 
plight  vanquilh  a  king  of  France :  but,  eager  as 

he 
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he  was  to  acquire  that  glory,  he  fuffcred  himfelf  to 
be  reftrained  by  the  counfels  of  fome  of  his  oldeft 
and  wifeft  friends,  who  advifed  him  to  avoid,  if 
poffiblc,  a  battle  with  his  fovereign.  Their  cauti-  . 
on  was  reafonable  j  and  it  did  Henry  more  honour, 
that  he  could,  at  his  age,  be  prudent  enough  to 
regard  it,  than  if,  againft  their  advice,  he  had 
fought  and  conquered. 

Louis,  finding  the  duke  ftronger  than  be  had 
expected,  returned  to  Paris,  m  order  to  raife  more 
forces,  without  which  he  was  fenfible  he  could  not 
fucceed  ;  as  none  of  the  Normans  had  revolted  in 
favour  of  Euftace.  He  was  now  reconciled  to  his 
brother,  the  earl  of  Dreux,  and  not  only  forgave 
him  bis  treafonable  attempts,  but  trufted  and  em- 
ployed him  ;  his  temper  knowing  no  medium  be- 
tween hatred  and  confidence.  When  the  new  le- 
vies were  made,  he  and  that  prince  went  together, 
at  the  head  of  ihofe  bands,  and  fired  the  town  of 
Seez,  which  belonged  to  William  de  Talevaz,  one 
of  the  greateft  Norman  barons  :  after  which,  the 
king,  being  indifpofed,  returned  to  Paris,  but  or- 
dered his  army  to  poll  itfelf  on  the  bank  of  the 
Seine,  along  the  Norman  frontier ;  intending  to 
lead  it  into  Normandy,  as  foon  as  his  health  would 
permit.  At  the  fame  time,  the  earl  of  Anjou  and 
Henry,  uniting  their  forces,  lay  on  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  over  againft  the  king's  troops,  and 
Ihewed,  that,  although  they  were  defirous  of  peace, 
they  were  not  afraid  of  war.  If  Louis  had  been 
able  to  aft,  the  affair  might  have  become  very  fe- 
rious  :  but  his  diftemper  encrcafing  to  a  violent  fe- 
ver, he  willingly  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
during  which  growing  better  he  liftened  to  propo- 
fals  for  an  accommodation,  that  were  made  to  him 
by  feveral  ecclefiafticks,  whom  the  earl  of  Anjou  q^^^^ 
employed,  as  the  bed  negotiators  with  a  prince  of  ^o»".« 
his  charadter.     Probably  Sugcr  was  one  who  la-  *"**'** 

bourcd 
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boured  the  moft  in  this  treaty  :  for,  befides  the  re- 
gard he  profeffed  for  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  the  inte- 
reft  of  his  matter,  and  of  the   kingdom,  which 
flood  in  need  of  a  long  peace  to  recover  its  (Irength^ 
mutt  have  inclined  him  to  promote  it  with  all  his 
power.    It  was  indeed  unpardonable  in  Louis,  fo 
quickly  after  he  had  granted  the  inveftiture  of  Nor-^ 
mandy  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  not  only  to  attack 
him,  on  account  of  a  difference  with  his  father, 
but  to  bring  over  Euftace,  with  an  apparent  inten- 
tion, againrt  the  faith  of  the  moft  folemn  treaty, 
and  while  he  aftually  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  it,  to 
reftore  the  dutchy  to  that  prince.     Suger  muft  have 
feen  this  levity  with  concern  :  but  all  the  influence, 
he  had  acquired  over  his  mind,  could  not  hinder 
the  firft  heat  of  his  impetuous  temper  from  hurry- 
ing him  into  rafh  and  inconfiftent  afts.     The  ut- 
moft  he  could  do  was  to  feize  every  moment  of 
cooler  thought,  and  bring  him  back  to  reafon,  by 
gentle  reproofs,  or  by  artful  infinuations.     Thus 
he  feems  to  have  proceeded  with  him  upon  this  oc- 
Cafion  ;  and  having  been  aflifted  by  the  prudent 
conduft  of  the  earl  of  Anjou  and  of  Henry,  he  re- 
eftablifhed  that  tranquillity    he  fo  much  defired. 
The  terms  of  peace  were  only  thefe  ;  that  the  earl 
Ihould  give  up  his  prifoner,  Gerard  de  Bcrlai,  to' 
the  king  %  and  that  Henry  fhould  renew  his  homage 
for  Normandy.     The  unhappy  Euftace  was  thus 
fent  back  to  England,  with  the  grievous  mortifica- 
tion  of  feeing  the  dutchy,  which  he  came  over  to 
regain,  confirmed  to  his  enemy.     A  miferable  con- 
dition it  is  for  a  prince,  who  has  high  thoughts  and 
pretenfions,  to  depend,  for  the  fupport  of  them. 
Upon  the  aid  of  another !  He  will  be  fet  up  and 
caft  down,  at  every  turn,  juft  as  the  intereft  or  ca- 
price of  the  potentate  upon  whom  he  relies,  or  the 
inclinations  of  favourites,  may  happen  to  change. 
From  the  charadler  given  of  Euftace,  by  the  wri- 
ters of  thofe  times^  we  may  be  certain  that  he  felc 

very 
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very  fliarply  the  uneafincfs  and  humiliation  of  fuch 
a  dependence  :  but  he  was  forced  to  fubrnit ;  and 
(what  was  flill  more  painful  to  him)  he  durft  not 
complain  :  for  he  was  afraid,  by  (hewing  his  re- 
fentment,  to  lofe  the  afFedtion  of  Louis,  which 
might  be  ufeful  to  him  upon  other  occafions,  and 
trufted  to  the  unfteadinefs  of  that  king  in  his  po- 
liticks, that  the  houfe  of  Plaatagenet  and  he  would 
not  long  continue  friends. 

Henry,  being  now  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  Nor-  ciiroo. 
mandy,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  England,  and  JJ®JJ[^  "* 
convened  a  great  council  of  the  Norman  nobility, 
in  order  to  confult  with  them  in  what  manner  he 
ihould  purfue  his  claim  to  that  kingdom.    But, 
while  he  was  eagerly  intent  on  the  refult  of  this 
deliberation,  his  father,  the  earl  of  Anjou,  died  of  ^j^^ 
a  fever,  on  the  tenth  of  September,  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  one,  being  the  forty  firft 
of  his  :»ge. 

From  all  we  know  of  this  prince,  he  appears  to  idem  ibi- 
have  been  a  man  of  a  very  found  underftanding  ;  G^g-^puc! 
aftive  and  brave  ^  but  cautious  ;  and  le(s  a  war-  Norm, 
rior  than  a  ftatefman.     Though  he  paid  little  re- 
gard to  the  notions  of  piety  inculcated  by  the  cler- 
gy, virhere  he  found  them  oppofite  (as  they  often 
were)  to  his  temporal  rights,  yet  he  had  a  fober 
and  rational  fenfe  of  religion.     His  moral  charader 
was  good,  but  not  (hining,  rather  exempt  from 
great  vices,  than  adorned  with  great  virtues.     But 
there  was  in    his  temper   a   happy   moderation, 
which,  when  fortune  was  adverfe  to  him,  enabled 
him  to  wait,  with  patience  and  firmnefs,  for  better 
opportunities ;   and,   when  favourable,   preferved 
him  from  inlolence  and  prefumption. 

He  left  three  fons  by  Matilda.     To  Henry,  the  chrori 
cldeft,  he  bequeathed  his  three  earldoms,  Anjou,  Norm.' ut 
Touraiae,  and   Maine,  except  the  caftles  of  Clii-  *"P'*' 
non  and  Loudon  in  Touraine,  and  that  of  Mire- 
beau  in  Anjou,  which,  with  all  their  dependencits. 
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he  gave  to  Geofiry,  his  fecond  Ton.     Some  authors 
have  faid,  that  the  earldom  of  Mortagne  was  given 
by  him  to  William,    his  youngeft  fon.     But^  as 
Mortagne  was  a  province  of  Normandy,  which  bcr 
fore  his  death  he  had  refigned  entirely  to  Prince 
Henry,  he  could  not  by  his  will  difpofe  of  it  to 
another-:    and  therefore  this  bequeft   (if  indeed 
there  was  any  fuch)  mud  be  confidered  as  a  recent^ 
mendation  of  his  third  fon  to  that  earldom,  //  Henry 
Jbould  be  willing  to  beftow  it  upon'bim.     It  is  evident 
by  an  aft  of  that  prince  not  long  afterwards,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  it  other- 
wife,  as  his  own  intereft  then  required.     Nor  do 
we  find  any  legacy  of  money  bequeathed  to  Wil- 
liam by  his  father  :  but  his  whole  fortune  was  left 
Cui.Nea.    dependent  ou  Henry's  affedtion.     Better  care  was 
brig.  I.  ii.    ^2ktn  of  GeofFry  :  for,  befides  the  prefent  gift  of 
the  above  mentioned  caftles,  his  father  diredled  by 
a  claufe  of  his  will,  that,  if  ever  Henry  (hould  be 
cfc^^**"    fully  poffeffed  of  his  mother's  inheritance,  that  is, 
of  England  and  Normandy,  he  then  (hould  give 
up  all  his  paternal  dominions,  namely  the  earldoms 
of  Anjou,    Touraine,    and   Maine,  to   his  fecond 
brother.     And  to  prevent  this  reverfion  from  being 
difputed  by  Henry,  as  he  apprehended  it  would,  he 
obliged  all  the  bi(hops  and  barons,  who  were  with 
him,  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  not  fufFcr 
his  body  to  be  buried,  till  Henry  had  fworn  to 
perform  indifcriminately  every  part  of   his  will. 
When  that  prince  came  to  attend  the  obfcquies  of 
his  father,  he  was  immediately  informed  of  the 
oath  thefe  lords  had  taken,  and  exhorted  to  take 
that  required  of  him,  before  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  will.     He  refifted  fome 
time  ;  but  being  urged  with  the  indecency  of  let- 
ting his  father's  corpfe  remain  unburied,  he  yielded 
at  lad,   though  with  great  marks  of  difcontent. 
After  the  funeral,  the  will  being  opened, 
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why  the  teftator  had  thought  it  ncccflary  to  take 
fo  extraordinary  a  method  of  forcing  him  to  ful- 
fil it. 

It  feems  that  Matilda,  after  the  lofe  of  her  huC- 
band,  refided  conftantly  at  Rouen  ;  and^  proba- 
bly, (he  was  lodged  in  the  ducal  palace  with  her 
fon,  who  repaid  her  afFedtion  for  him  with  the  mod 
pious  rcfpedt  and  filial  tendernefs.  The  dcfign  he 
had  formed  of  profecuting  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  England  was  ftopped  by  his  father*s  death,  and 
by  the  ncceflity  of  taking  poflcflion  of  his  three 
earldoms,  and  paying  the  homage  due  to  Louis,  his 
fovereign.  But  this  delay,  as  well  as  all  other  ac- 
cidents, turned  to  his  benefit  i  fortune  and  pru- 
dence co-operating  equally  to  aid  his  ambition. 
For,  befides  the  great  encreafe  of  territory  and  pow- 
er, which  he  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  his 
paternal  dominions,  a  much  greater  accrued  to 
him  by  his  (laying  in  France  at  this  time,  which 
perhaps  he  might  have  loft,  if  he  had  then  been 
engaged  in  the  troubles  of  England. 

The  fufpicions  which  Louis  had  conceived  of  his  Ofrv.chron. 
queen,  had  ber  a  fo  far  got  over,  or,  at  lealt,  qui-  Jj^^'JjJ"^!." 
eted  in  his  mind,  that  he,  probably,  would  have  ley,  fubann- 
continued  to  live  with  her  as  well  as  he  had  done  Jn^B„^*^"( 
for  fome  years,  if  (he  had  fought  to  recover  his  af-  GtV.Ludov.* 
fedlion.     But  (he  did  the  very  reverfe,  from  f^veral  ^^;  ^^^-^-^ 
motives.     Her  charadler  and  his  were  fo  difcordant,  genfi«,  1. 
that  it  had  turned  the  regard,  which  (he  appeared '•^•^** 
to  have  for  him  when  they  were  firft  married,  into 
a  Ictded  averfion.     His  fuperftiiious  devon^n  and 
unkingly  humility  raifed  her  contempt  ^  and  (he 
often  complained  of  her  having  married  a  monk, 
not  a  king.     Befides  this  unhappy  difagreeti:;ent  in 
their  tempers,  (he  was  pf  fpirit  too  high  and  fierce, 
not  to  remember,  with  implacable  anger,  his  hur- 
rying her  away  in  fuch  a  manner  from  Antioch  ; 
which  had  brought  a  foul  ftain  on  her  honour  :  and  . 
fuppofing  his  fufpicions  to  have  been  groundlefs, 
'    ■  V  o  L.   I.  E  c  one 
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one  cannot  much  condemn  her  for  fiich  a  refent- 
ment.  Inftead  therefore  of  Toothing  his  mind  to  a 
forgetfulnefs  of  their  paft  quarrel,  (he  conftantly  ir- 
ritated and  inflamed  his  difpleafure,  hoping  and 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  part  from  her  by  a 
divorce  ;  for  which  a  decent  pretence  was  eafily 
found  in  the  ufuai  plea  oi  a  relation  within  the  de- 
grees forbidden  by  the  canons.  Louis  and  Ihe 
were  fourth  coufins  ;  and  had  they  beencoufins^ 
only  in  the  feventh  degree,  it  would  have  rendered 
their  marriage  null,  by  the  canons  of  the  church, 
without  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  which  they 
had  not  obtained  before  their  union  :  a  negledt 
hard  to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  match  of  fuch  im- 
portance to  the  kingdom  of  France!  She  therefore 
pretended  a  fcruple  about  this  confanguinity  •  and 
partly  by  alarming  the  timorous  confcience  of  her 
weak-minded  hufband,  partly  by  provoking  his  an- 
ger againft  her,  at  length  induced  him  to  come  in- 
to her  meafures  for  dilFolving  their  marriage.  We 
w*fo^I5!^'''  are  told  by  an  hiftorian,  who  lived  in  thole  times, 
that  it  was  (aid,  her  inclination  for  the  young  duke 
of  Normandy  was  the  chief  reafon,  which  prevail- 
ed with  her  to  defire  and  procure  this  divorce, 
y.auaorct  Nor  is  it  improbable  :  for  Henry  was  handfome, 
fu^"  and  full  of  the  agreeable  fire  of  youth,  with  a  cer- 
tain military  air  and  demeanor,  which,  to  a  lady 
of  her  gay  difpofition,  was  a  mod  powerful  charm. 
He  had  been  twice  at  the  court  of  France  fince  he 
returned  out  of  Scotland  ;  once,  when  he  did  ho* 
mi'^X  for  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  and  again, 
when  he  came  thither  to  perform  the  fame  ceremo- 
ny for  the  earldoms  his  father  had  left  him.  At 
both  thefe  times  he  faw  the  queen,  and  might  have 
many  opportunities  to  converfe  with  her  freely. 
Her  heart,  which  was  abfolutely  eftranged  from 
her  hulband,  might  too  eafily  admit  a  paffion  for 
him  i  and  that  palliuu  might  influence  her  to  prefs 

the 
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the  more  vehemently  her  feparation  from  Louis. 
Whether  Henry  was  in  love  with  her,  is  uncertain. 
Their  ages  were  unequal ;  for  (he  was  thirty  years 
old  and  he  under  twenty :  but,  with  a^ood  (hare 
of  beauty,  and  more  of  vivacity,  (he  had  ftill 
youth  enough  to  gain  the  heart  of  a  young  man, 
though  not  to  keep  it  very  long.  One  pa(rion  at 
Icaft,  which  was  very  (Irong  in  Henry,  (he  per- 
fectly griitified,  and  better  than  any  other  lady 
could  do ;  I  mean  his  ambition.  Nor  could  (he 
make  a  fitter  choice,  if  (he  dcfired,  as  (he  un- 
doubtedly did,  to  vex  and  mortify  the  hufband  (he 
quitted  :  for  by  giving  herlelf,  and  the  dominions 
of  Aquitaine,  to  a  prince  already  poflTeflTed  of  Nor- 
mandy, Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  (he  made 
him  a  va(ral  much  too  great  for  his  fovereign  ;  be- 
fides  the  hopes  (he  entertained  of  his  making  him- 
felf  king  of  England,  atter  fuch  an  augmentation 
of  power  and  ftrength,  as  he  would  gain  by  this 
match.  It  is  therefore  moft  probable,  that  (he 
adted  in  confequence  ot  a  plan,  concerted  between 
them,  at  their  lad  meeting.  Louis  was  the  dupe 
of  this  intrigue,  and  did  notconfider  fo  deeply,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  how  much  he  muft  lo(c, 
as  king  of  France,  by  annulling  a  marriage,  which 
had  annexed  the  two  dutchics  of  Guienne  and 
Gafconyj  with  the  great  earldom  of  Poidtou  and 
all  their. dependant  provinces,  again  to  his  crown. 
Suger  was  dead  5  and  he  had  no  other  friend,  ei- 
ther fo  honeft,  or  fo  wife,  as  to  (hew  him  all  the 
folly  of  what  he  was  doing.  He  therefore  follow-  y.^  ^^^^ 
ed  the  method  that  Eleanor  had  fuggefted,  and,  retdtat.  ac 
having  a(rembled  a  council  at  Baugency,  declared  '"P'** 
to  them,  that  he  found  himfelf  troubled  in  confci- 
cnce,  about  the  confanguinity  between  him  and  the 
queen  ;  which  being  attefted  by  the  oaths  of  fome 
of  her  own  relations  there  prefent,  the  council 
unanimoufly  di(rolved  the  marriage,  ^s  inceduous 
and  void>  after  they  had  cohabited  almoft  fixteen 
£  e  2  years, 
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years^  and  though  (he  had  brought  him  two  (laugh- 
ters, who  were  both  living.  The  fentence  wai 
likewife  confirmed  by  the  papal  authority.  Thus, 
without  the  lead  mention  of  the  queen's  iafideli*. 
ty,  which  indeed  could  not  be  proved,  Louis  and 
(he  were  divorced,  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  of  both, 
but  infinitely  to  the  detriment  of  him  and  his 
kingdom  :  for  no  reafbn  or  colourable  pretence 
could  be  found,  after  the  marriage  was  declared  to 
be  null,  for  his  retaining  the  territories  belonging 
to  her  as  hcirefs  to  her  father.  He  therefore  rc^ 
figned  them  to  her,  however  unwillingly,  and  a- 
gainft  his  own  interefts.  Some  modern  hiftorians, 
who  blame  his  ill  policy  in  that  reflicution,  (eeni 
not  to  have  con fidered  the  equity  of  the  cafe.  He 
may  indeed  bejullly  cenfured,  as  king  of  France, 
for  great  imprudence  in  the  divorce :  but  the  re- 
ftoring  to  the  dutchefs  of  Aquitainethe  inheritance 
fhe  had  brought  him  in  right  of  their  marriage, 
was  an  unavoidable  confequence  of  diflblving  that 
marriage  Neither  would  her  friends,  nor  would 
(he  herfelf,  have  ever  agreed  to  it  without  this  con- 
dition :  and  if  any  oppofition  had  been  made  to 
it  by  them,  it  could  not  have  been  efFedted  :  for, 
even  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  parties,  it 
was  a  fcandalous  ac\. 

The  daughters,  thus  illegitimated,  remained 
with  their  father  ;  but  Eleanor  went  immediately 
S€eM<xerti  iuto  Guicnnc.  If  we  may  believe  feme  nuxlern 
&viedeSug.  writers,  Louis  flattered  himfelf,  that  (he  would 
always  remain  unmarried,  from  her  bad  reputati- 
on ;  faying  **  her  behaviour  had  made  her  fo  infa- 
*'  mous,  that  the  pooreft  gentleman  in  his  king- 
*•  dom  would  not  defire  to  have  her  for  his  wife." 
But,  adflfiitting  that  fuch  an  expreflion  did 
really  drop  from  him  (of  which  I  very  much 
doubt)  he  was  extremely  millaken  in  his  judg* 
ment.    More  than  one  prince  of  the  higheft  rank 

in 
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in  France  defired  her  hand,  as  foofi  as  ever  he  had 
fet  it  at  liberty  •,  either  not  believing  the  reports 
againft  her  honour,  or  only  regarding  the  dower 
that  fhe  would  bring  to  her  hulband.     One  of  thefe 
fuitors   was  the  fecond  fon  of  Thibaud  earl  of 
Champagne,  King  Stephen's   brother,  who,  after 
a  long  ficknefs,  was  lately  deceafed,  and  had  left  chron. 
his   territories  divided  between  three  of  his  fons  ;  ^**"' 
the  fourth  being  in  orders.     The  fhare  of  the  fe- 
cond was  the  earldoms  of  Blois  and  of  Chartres,  chroo.  tu- 
with  the  diftrid  of  Chateaudun ;  to  which  he  wil-  ^•.^"* 
lingly  would  have  added  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,    "*** 
and  therefore  made  propofals  of  marriage  to  Elea^ 
nor,    as  (he  paffed  through  Blois  to  Guienne ; 
which  (he  having  rejected,  he  formed  a  defign  to 
feize  her  perfon,  and  force  her  to   marry  him  : 
but,  being  happily  warned  of  it,  (he  efcaped  to 
Tours.     Nor  was  fhe  yet  in  fafety.     For  GeofFry 
Plantagenet,  either   not  knowing,  or  not  refpedt- 
ing,  the  pretenfions  of  his  brother,  was  no  lefs  de- 
firous  than  the  earl  of  Blois  to  intercept  fo  rich  a 
prize.     He  could  not  propofe  himfelf  as  an  equal 
match,  having  only  three  caftles  to  offer  in  return 
for  all  her  ample  dominions  ;  but  he  thought  that 
he  might  polTibly  obtain  her  by  force,  and  refolved 
to  carry   her  off,  by  laying  an  ambufh  for  her  at 
Portde  Piles,  or  on  a  fuppofition  that  in  her  jour- 
ney between  Tours  and   Guienne  fhe  would  pa(s 
through  that  place.     So  much  did  the  adtions  of 
princes  in  that  age  refemblc  thofe  we  read  of  in  the  . 
old  romances  !  But  her  danger  at  Blois  had  ren* 
dered  her  very  cautious ;  and  her  intelligence  was 
fo  good,  that  (he  got  notice  alfo  of  this  defign 
againft  her,  before  it  was  executed  :  upon  which, 
changing  her  road,  and  avoiding  Portde  Piles,  fhe  cerv. 
arrived  fafe  in  Guienne  v  from   whence  (he  fent  ^^'^®°- 
meflTengers  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  offering  him  her  n^^Neu^ 
hand,  or  rather  confirming  the  offer,  which  fhe^"8'>- 
E  e  3  had, ""'  ^'' 
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had,  probably,  made  of  it   before  her  divorce  ; 
and  acquainting  him  with  the  dangers  (he  had  run 
.p„j^  in  her  journey.     Upon  the  receipt  of  her  letters, 
he  (et  out  immediately  with  few  attendants,  repair- 
ed to  her  at  Foiftiers,  as  foon  and  as  fecretty  as  he 
could  ;  and,  by   a  fpeedy  marriage,   fecured  her 
lo  himfelf,  before  the  king,  her  late  hulband,  had 
even  a  fufpicion  of  fuch  an  intention.     The  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  on  Whitfunday,  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  two,  within  lefs  than   fix 
Weeks  after  her  feparation  from  Louis.     When  that 
monarch  was  informed  of  her  having  fo  fuddenly 
difpofed  of  herfelf,  and  to  one  whofe  greatnefs  in 
the  realm  of  France  had  before  given  him  jeal- 
oufy,  he  ejcprefled  much  difpleafure,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed  at  theconfequencesof  it,  which 
he  faw  it  was   no  longer  in  his  power  to  prevent. 
The  fubjeds  of  Eleanor  were  all  (aiisfied  with  the 
choice  fhe  had  made,  and  no  fymptom  appeared  in 
them  of  any  unwillingnefs  to  fubmit  to  their  new 
mafter.     A  young  prince  of  a  common  fpirit  would 
have  now  repofed  for  fome  time,  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
fures  of  love,  and  the  pride  of  dominion,  in  eafc 
and  tranquillity;  But,  to  a  great  mind,  every  new 
acquifition  of  power  is  only  a  ftep  to  (bme  higher 
view  of  ambition.     It  was  in  this  light  that  Henry 
faw  the  pofleflion  he  had  gained  of  the  dutchy  of 
Aquitaine.     He  confidered  it  as  the  means  of  re- 
covering England  ;  and  inftead  of  laying  his  am- 
bition alieep  in  the  arms  of  his  agreeable  bride,  he 
determined  not  to  let  the  fummer  pafs  over,  with- 
out vigoroufly  profecuting  his  claim  to  that  king- 
dom. 
v.Gui.  The  civil  war, by  the  fuperiority  which  Stephen 

Ncab.i.i.  },ad  gained,  had  a  little  abated  its  fury  :  but  the 
word  evils,  occafioned  by  it,  continued  ftill  unrc- 
ftrained.  Obedience  and  difcipline  were  loft  in 
Jx)th  parties.     After  Henry's  retreat  from  Scot- 

.  land 
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land  his  friends  had  no  leader,  who  had  authority 
enough  to  controul  them  :  nor  was  Stephen  belter 
aWe  to  govern  his  fadtion.  The  Englifli  nation  had 
many  tyrants,  but  no  king.  Liberty  was  deftroy- 
ed,  and  liceniioufnefs  reigned  in  its  (lead.  The 
nobles,  who  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  Ste- 
phen, became  more  infolent  from  his  fuccefs,  but 
ftiewed  an  unwillingnefs  to  render  that  fuccefs 
complete  and  decifive ;  left,  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  troubles,  they  (houid  put  an  end  to  their 
own  power  in  their  feveral  counties,  or  be  ac- 
countable for  the  abufe  they  had  made  of  it  in 
thofe  times  of  pubiick  confufion.  His  mercena- 
ries alfo  protradted  the  war  from  the  fame  motive, 
and  fupporred  themfelves  by  rapine  ;  for  he  could 
not  maintain  them  ;  having  not  only  wafted  the 
great  treafure  laid  up  by  his  frugal  predeceflbr, 
and  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  extort  from  His 
fubjeCls,  but  alienated  moft  of  the  demcfncs  of 
the  crown.  Among  other  bad  expedients  to  an- 
fwer  his  wants,  h  had  miferably  debafed  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom  :  yet  neither  that,  nor  an  univer- 
fal  venality  of  offices,  benefices,  dignities,  ho- 
nours, could  fupply  theexpenceof  fo  many  fo- 
reign troops,  as  he  ftill  thought  it  neceflary  to  keep 
in  his  fervice.  They  were  utipaid,  and  confc- 
quently  ungovernable  :  refufing  all  difcipline,  and 
tearing  from  the  people,  by  all  the  violence  of  mi- 
litary force,  the  money  which  they  coold  not  get 
from  the  king.  Nor  did  the  clergy  expedl  from 
him  a  lefs  unbounded  complaifance  than  the  army. 
It  was  iytbem  that  he  reigned,  and  for  ibemalcne 
Svould  they  allow  him  to  reign.  Some  further  en- 
croachment on  the  civil  authority  was  daily  made  ; 
fome  new  immunity,  privilege,  or  jurifdidlion 
claimed,  in  behalf  of  the  church.  Not  only  the 
prelates  and  great  nobles  infulted  the  crown, 
and  invaded  its  jMM||atives,  in  this  time  of 
its  weaknefs  s  btttjil^^lhlA^lf  ^  caftle  arro- 
gated 
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gated  to  himfelF  a  royal  power  in  his  own  dif^ 
tridt,  exercifing  all  judicature,  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal, and  even  coining  of  moncy^  in  his  own 
fijl^&e^  name.  Thefe  petty  fovereigns  were  continually 
•ifoGett.  at  variance  one  with  another  -,  and  as  much  blood 
&1S^^*  was  (hed  in  their  particular  quarrels,  as  in  the 
ton.  great  conteft  between   the  houfcs  of  Anjou  and 

Blois.  They  even  hired  foreign  mercenaries,  afr 
ter  the  example  of  Stephen,  to  wage  their  wars  for 
them  5  and  when  the  money  was  wanting,  inftcad 
of  pay,  or  fubfiftence,  they  gave  them  the  pillage 
of  lands  and  houfes.  The  bed  men  of  both  par-? 
ties  were  moft  expofed  to  thefe  depredations ;  .|k>- 
thing  in  fuch  times  being  more  unfafe  than  mode- 
ration and  love  of  peace.  As  there  was  no  power 
remaining  in  the  laws,  or  the  magiftrate,  for  the 
redrefling  of  wrongs  ;  every  man,  who  was*  or 
fuppoied  himfelf  to  be  injured,  fought  redrefs 
fiom  his  own  hands,  or  thofe  of  his  friends :  and 
thus  no  crimes  were  punifhed,  unlefs  by  other 
crimes  of  a  more  dangerous  nature,  fuch  is  perpe- 
tuated diforder  and  difcord,  and  tended  to  the  entire 
diflolution  of  government.  Out  of  this  wretched 
ftate  there  was  no  hope  of  drawing  the  nation, 
but  by  Henry's  recovering  the  throne  of  his  ancef- 
tors, 
chron.  The  earl  of  Cornwall,  his  uncle,  a  little  before 

Norm. p.     jjjg  marriage  with  Eleanor,  had  gone  over  to  him 
^   *  in  Normandy,  deputed  by  all  his  Englifh  friends 

(among  whom  were  fome,  whole  correfpon- 
dnce  with  him  was  not  fufpefted  by  Stephen) 
to  importune  him  to  come  and  put  himfelf 
at  their  head  :  whereupon  he  had  fummoned 
the  great  council  of  Normandy  to  meet  him 
at  Lifieux,  as  they  had  done  the  year  before, 
abou  tthe  fame  bufinefs.  But  he  was  drawn  from 
thence,  in  the  midft  of  their  confultations  upon  it, 
by  the  agreeable  invitation  he  received  from  Poicr 

tou. 
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tou»  and  detained  fome  time  in  thofc  parts,  by  the 
folemnization  of  his  marriage,  and  by  the  homage 
he  was  to  receive  in  confequence  of  it,  from  his 
new  (ubjedls  there.  As  fooa  as  he  poUibly  c  )uld, 
he  returned  into  Normandy,  no  lefs  eager  to  en- 
gage in  his  enterprize  upon  England,  than  he  had 
been  to  obtain  the  polfefl'ion  of  Eleanor  and  the 
dutchy  of  Aquitaine.  His  ardour  was  well  fecon-  . 
ded  by  the  zeal  of  his  fubjeiits :  a  great  force  was 
raifed  in  all  his  territories  on  the  continent ;  and 
he  was  preparing  to  embark  with  it,  at  Barfleur, 
about  the  middle  of  July  ;  that  is,  in  lefs  than  two 
months  after  the  day  of  his  marriage  ;  when  he 
was  (lopped  by  a  formidable  war,which,  like  afud- 
den  hurricane,  burft  upon  him  aton(!e,  in  Nor- 
mandy and  in  Anjou,  and  threatened  all  his  other 
dominions  in  France.  There  were  confederated  a- 
gainll  him  Louis,  his  fovereign  ;  the  earl  of 
Dreux,  that  king's  brother;  Euftace,  Stephen's 
fon  ;  the  young  earl  of  Blois ;  and  his  own  bro- 
ther, Geoffry  Plantagenet.  Thefe  princes  had  fe- 
cretly  made  a  treaty  of  partition,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  divide  ajl  his  territories  on  the  conti- 
nent among  themfclves.  The  refentment  of  Louis  v.chcon. 
upon  account  of  his  marriage,  and  a  defire  to  re- jJJ,*" "*;,^^ 
cover  by  force  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  induced  ««i«5«* 
him  to  engage  in  this  iniq\iitous  league.  The  earl 
of  Dreux,  having  married  the  widow  of  Rotrou, 
late  earl  of  Pcrche,  and  enjoying  that  earldom,  as 
adminiftrator  or  guardian,  during  the  infancy  of 
her  fon,  had  fome  difputes  with  Henry,  as  duke  of 
Normandy,  about  certain  caftles ;  from  which 
caufe,  but  ftill  more  from  a  view  of  advancing  his 
fortune,  which  did  not  anfwer  the  height  either  of 
his  birth  or  his  mind,  he  alfo  fought  to  (hare  in 
the  fpoilsof  the  prince.  Eurtace  moll  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  trying  to  recover  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  thinking  that  Louis  would 

fupport 
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fupport  him  with  more  coiiftancy  now»  than  be 
had  done  heretofore ;  as  his  animonty  againft  Hen- 
ry was  greater.     The  earl  of  Blois  might  be  inci- 
ted by  feveral   motives  to  join  in  this  alliance ;  by 
his  near  relation  and  friendfhip  to  Euftace  ;  by  a 
hope  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  his  (bvereign,  in 
aflifting  his  revenge  ;  by  fome  anger  againft  Elea- 
nor for  having  refufed  him,  and  againft  Henry 
for  being  preferred  to  him  ;  or  by  the  defire  of  en- 
larging his  territories  with  part  of  Anjou.     The 
T.NeuHrig.  ^oOi  extraordinary  circumftance  attending  it  was, 
p-  385.       that  Henry's  own  brother  (hould  be  combined  in  a 
league  which  propofed  his  dcftrudion.     He  could 
aflign  no  pretence  for  it,  except  that,  according  to 
the  will  of  his  father,  he  was  to  be  put  in  poflfef- 
fion  of  all  the  Angevin  territories,  as  foon  as  Hen- 
ry Ihould  be  poflefled  of  his  mother's  inheritance. 
But  this  included  England,  as  well  as  Normandy, 
and  therefore  his  claim  was  premature :  nor  was 
there  a  Ihadow  of  juftice  to  excufc  him,  for  fuch 
an  unnatural  and  impious  attack  upon  a  good  and 
kind  brother.     Perhaps  he  dreaded  the  reJentment 
of  Henry  for  his  intended  rape  of  Eleanor  at  Port 
de  Piles,  and  fought  to  fecure  himfelf  by  a  greater 
offence,  as  guilty  men   are  often  impelled  to  do. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  ambition  alone  was 
his  motive  ;  the  fmall  portion  he  then  enjoyed  not 
being  fufficient  to  fatisfy  a  mind  which  aipiredto 
greatnels.     Whatever  temptation  he  may  have  had 
to  this  a£t,  it  was  in  itfelf  moft  atrocioufly  crimi- 
nal, and  fuch  as  even  thofe,  with  whofe  defigns 
he  concurred,  muft,  in  their  hearts,  have  deieP- 
N^*       ted.     Neverthelefs  he  allured  to  his  party  fome  of 
p.  968, 987.  the  Angevin  barons,  and  by  their  alfiftance  gained 
chr7n.fub   poAfeffion  of  two  Or  three  caftles  in  Anjou  ;  while 
ann.  1*1 52.  his  Confederates  marched  into  Normandy,  and  there 
"die.  iL   l>€fieged   Neufmarche,  a  ftrong  frontier  town  be- 
tween Gournai  and  Gifors.    When  the  news  of  this 

inva- 
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invafion  was  brought  to  the  duke,  he  quitted  im- 
mediately his  defign  upon  England,  and  marched 
with  his  army,  who  were  the  flower  of  Norman- 
dy, Anjou,  and  Guienne,  to  give  battle  to  L.ouis, 
in  order  to  oblige  him  to  raife  the  fiege  :  but,  be- 
fore lie  could  arrive,  the  town  was  furrendered,  by 
the  treachery  of  the  garrifon.  The  whole  dutchy 
of  Normandy  firemed  to  be  now  in  great  danger  ; 
and  all  men  expefted  that  Henry  would  have  funk 
under  (o  powerful  a  confederacy ;  as  he  had 
nor  one  ally  to  aflift  him  againft  them.  Yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  number  and  ftrength  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  fuddenneis  of  the  attack,  and  the  lofs  of 
a  place  which  had  been  a  bulwark  to  his  frontier, 
he  flopped  their  arms  ;  and  fo  protected  his  coun- 
try, by  an  able  difpofition  of  the  troops  he  had 
with  him,  and  by  the  ftrong  reinforcements  which 
came  to  him  from  all  his  other  dominions,  that  the 
confederates  every  where  retired  before  him,  and 
were  conftrained  to  quit  the  dutchy,  after  having 
feen  him  not  only  defeat  their  attempts,  but  ra» 
vage  the  adjacent  demdnes  of  Louis,  and  burn 
fome  of  his  caftles,  without  their  daring  to  give 
him  battle.  Upon  their  retreat  out  of  Normandy, 
he  left  fuch  a  force,  as  he  thought  would  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  defend  it  againft  them,  if  they  (hould  re- 
turn ;  and  carried  his  arms  into  Anjou,  to  oppofe 
the  revolt  which  Geoffry  Plantagenct  had  excited 
in  thofe  parts.  This  he  performed  with  fuch  vi-  vid.  mGo. 
gour  and  fuccefs,  that,  having  taken  the  ftrongeft  iJJ^^^'''* 
caftle  belonging  to  that  prince,  he  foon  compelled 
him  to  fue,  in  the  mod  fubmiffivc  manner,  for  a 
reconciliation.  Nor  would  he  grant  him  any  other 
terms  than  barely  a  pardon.  For,  however  expe- 
dient it  might  be,  in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  to 
pacify  Anjou,  he  did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  en* 
courage  his  brother  to  make  another  war  upon  him 
in  times  to  come,  by  allowing  him  to  draw  any 
advantage  from  this. 

The 
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The  infurrcdtion  in  that  province  being  entirely 
ftipprcffed,  within  lefs  than  fix  weeks  after  its  firlk 
breaking  out,    peace  was  happily   fettled   there; 
and   Henry   returned  into  Normandy,  which  the 
confederates  had  attacked  in  his  abfence,  but  with- 
out  beiug   able   to  do  any   thing  of  importance. 
They  perhaps  had  expefted  that  the  Norman  nobi- 
lity would  not  have  adhered  fo  generally  and  con- 
ftantly  to  him,  as  they  did  upon  this  occafion,  and 
were  difcouraged  in  their  enterprize  by  that  difap- 
pointment.     It  is  certain,  they    adted  with  very 
little  fpirit ;  and  Louis  falling  ill  of  a  fever,  to 
which  diftemper   he  had  lately  been  fubjeft,  his 
army   mouldered  away  by  frequent  defertions  •,  (b 
that,  when  he  recovered,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
to  Paris,  where  he  opened  a  negociation  for  peace 
with  Henry  :  it  being  his  temper  to  grow  foon  very 
weary  of  a  war,  in  which  he  met  with  any  difficul- 
ties, or   ill   fuccefs,  the  holy  war  only  excepted. 
miiut/"  That  prince  received  ihefc  overtures  with  great  fa- 
•tfupra.     tisfadion,  wifhing  to  fee  all  difturbances  in  France 
compoled,  that  he.  might  be  able  to  purfue  his  de- 
fign    upon    England.     A   ceflation    of  arms  was 
therefore  agreed  on  between  them,    the  earl  of 
Blois  being  alfo  comprehended  therein  :  and  the 
unfortunate  Euftace  returned  to  England,  without 
any  other  benefit  from  this  expedition,  than  the 
polfeflion  of  the  town  of  Neufmarche,  which  Louis 
delivered  to  him.     Henry,  who  had  been  threa- 
tened with    the  lofs  of  all  his  territories,  waa  fe- 
cure  and  triumphant.     His  very  enemies  loudly 
extolled   the  intrepidity   and  good  condud  fhewn 
by  him,  in  thus  maintaining   hijnfelf  againfl:  the 
efforts  of  fo  formidable  an  alliance  ;  which,  being 
the  firft  great  occafion  of  exerting  his  talents,  was 
decifive  to  his  charadter,    and  gave  him  a  reputati- 
on, that  helped   him  to  gain  the  Englifh  throne, 
more  than  all  the  intrigues  of  his  party  in  that 

kingr 
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kingdom.  But,  as  he  had  not  yet  concluded  a 
peace  with  Louis,  he  laid  aflde  all  thoughts  of  go- 
ing over  to  England,  till  the  next  year.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  endeavoured  tofooththat  monarch, 
by  proper  marks  of  rcfpett,  and  proteftations  of 
affeftion  to  his  perfon  and  (ervice ;  defiring  no  tri- 
umph over  him,  but  only  peace  with  his  favour  ; 
and  reprefenting  to  him,  that  he  had  really  nojuft 
caufe  to  complain  of  his  marrying  Eleanor,  who, 
divorced,  was  free  to  difpofe  of  herfelf  in  another 
marriage ;  as  fhe  had  not  given  her  hand  to  an 
enemy  of  the  king,  nor  even  to  a  foreigner,  but  to 
his  friend  and  his  vaflal.  There  was  great  pru- 
dence in  this  language,  and  it  made  an  impreflion 
upon  the  mind  of  Louis,  which  from  this  time  be- 
gan to  mitigate  its  rancour  towards  him.  What 
conditions  of  peace  that  monarch  had  propofed  we 
are  not  told.  He  probably  wanted  to  have  fome 
parts  of  Aquitaine  yielded  to  his  daughters,  that 
they  might  not  be  deprived  of  all  the  inheritance, 
which  he  had  hoped  they  would  receive  from  the 
dutchefs,  their  mother.  But  Henry  determined  to 
keep  the  whole  for  himfelf  and  his  children,  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  of  his  marriage-contradt 
with  Eleanor,  and  gave  only  fair  words  to  appcafc 
the  king  of  France.  This  for  fome  time  delayed 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  though  the  truce  was 
dill  continued  ;  and^  during  the  negociations, 
Henry  recompcnfed  the  fidelity,  which  mod  of  his 
barons  had  lately  difplayed  in  his  fervice,  with 
great  generofity  ;  knowing  how  advantageous  it  isGervafeat 
for  a  prince  to  be  accounted  a  liberal  rewarder  of  ^"P"- 
merit.  He  was  particularly  bountiful  towards  his 
new  fubjcdls  of  Poidtou  and  Guienne,  who  had 
flood  very  firm  to  him  in  this  tim^of  trial. 

While  he  was  thus  prudently  fortifying  himfelf 
againft  future  attacks,  by  the  moft  certain  defence, 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  Stephen  was  endeavour- 
ing 
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mg  to  find  oth^r  methods  of  fecuring  to  Euftace, 
his  eldefl  ion,  the  fucceflion  to  his  kingdom.  In 
order  thereto,  upon  the  return  of  that  prince 
out  of  Normandy,  he  incd  to  caufc  him  to  be 
crowned  king  of  England  together  with  himfelf. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  to  bar  the  pretenfions  of 
Henry,  not  only  in  his  own  life-time,  but  after  bis 
^eath.  The  thing  was  new  in  this  country  ;  and, 
even  if  the  nation  had  been  united,  it  would  have 
required  great  power,  and  very  fkilful  manage- 
ment, to  obtain  their  confent  to  it.  But  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time  were  fo  unfavourable  to 
Stephen,  and  his  authority  was  yet  fo  unfettled, 
that  he  had  not  tlie  lead  encouragement  to  make 
foJJI' Hun-  ^^^  attempt.  Ncverchclefs  he  undertook  it,  as  he 
tingdoo,  Tub  did  all  his  enterprifes,  with  more  ardour  than 
>?l*i7^*  judgment ;  and  calling  together  as  many  of  the 
suph.Reg.  barons  as  paid  him  obedience,  propofed  it  to  them, 
and  to  the  fpiritual  lords  ;  never  reflcding,  that» 
although  they  had  agreed  unanimoufly  to  it,  the 
a6t  of  a  party  could  not  have  been  confidered  as 
the  aft  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  would  not  af- 
terwards have  prevented  a  dil'pute  about  the  fuccef- 
fion.  Bur  he  could  not  induce  even  this  (hadow 
of  a  parliament  to  comply  with  his  defire.  The 
bifhops,  with  one  voice,  refiifcd  their  confent,  the 
pope  having  fent  letters  to  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, abfolutcly  forbiddii;g  him  to  raife  to  the 
throne  the  fon  of  a  king,  who  agai^/t  his  oath  bad 
ufurped  the  kingdom.  Thus  was  Stephen  declared 
by  Rome  a  perjured  ufurper,  notwithftanding  the 
former  bull  confirming  his  title  by  the  authoniy  of 
that  fee,  the  decifions  of  which  moft  fhamefully 
varied,  according  to  the  intereftsor  paffions  of  the 
pontiffs.  This  was  the.efFed  of  the  intrigues  car- 
ried on  between  Pope  Eugeniusand  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  the  origin  of  which  has  before 
been  mentioned. 

Stephen 
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Stephen  now  faw   what  he  had  not  yet  appre- 
hended, how  totally   he  had  loft   the  affe6\ions  of 
the  clergy,  and  how  far    their    intelligence  with 
Henry  had  gone.     It  is  very  furprifing,  that  even 
bis  own  brother,  the  bifhop  of  Wincheftcr,  would 
not  fupport  him  in  this  bulinefs.     I  prefume  he  was 
influenced,    not    only   by  the  fear  of  offending  the 
pope,  but  by  fome  fecret  regards  he  had  for  Hen- 
ry.    The  rage  of  the  king  and  of  his  fon  rofe  even 
to  frenzy,  when   they  found  their  defign  thus  de- 
feated by  the  bifhops,  and  for  a  reafon  more  offen- 
five  than  the  difappointment   itfelf.     To  conquer 
their  obftinacy,  Stephen  gave  orders,  that   they 
fliould  not  be  fufFered  to  leave  the  houfe  they  were 
in,  till  they  yielded  to  his  demand.     A  confcnt  fo 
extorted  by  terror  and  violence  would  have  been 
annulled  by  the  pope,  and  could  have  been  of  no 
advantage  to  Euftace,  had  it   been  gained.     But 
moft  of  the  prelates  were  firm  in  refufing  to  give 
it,  even  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  above  all 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.     After  fome  time, 
by  a  negleft  in  guarding  the  houfe,  which  proba- 
bly was  owing  to  corruption,    or  to  private  orders 
from  the  king,  the  primate  got  out,  and  made  his 
cfcapc  into  France.     His  brethren  were  then  fet  at 
liberty  ;  but  their  temporalities  were  all  feizedto 
the  ufe  of  the  king  ;  which,    however,  he  foon  re- 
ftored,  retaining  only  thofe  of  the  fugitive  arch- 
bifhop.     And  he.  was  compelled,  not  long  after-  . 
wards,  to  recal  that   prelate   to  his  fee,  by  a  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  and  interdict,  which,  if 
this  was  not  done  within  a  limited  time,  Eugeni- 
us  had  injoined  the  biHiops  of  England  to  pals  on 
their   fovereign,   and  all    parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  acknowledged  his   authority,  without    ap- 
peal. 

Thus  ended  this  bufinefs,  to  the  no  fmall  dif- 
honour  both  of  Stephen  and  Euftace  :  but  youth 

and 
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and  inexperience  made  it  much  more  excufable  in 
▼.  Annaiet  the  fon  than  in  the  father.    The  only  benefit  which 
Mm.'      E^ftace  obtained  by  it  was,  that  the  earls  and  tcnir 
ii$t*        poral  barons,  who   attended  this  convention,  did 
homage  and   fwore  fealty   to  him,    as  heir  to  the 
crown  :  but,  the  bifhops  not  concurring  with  them, 
it  was  hardly  worth  his  while  to  receive  fuch  an 
imperfcdl  acknowledgment  of  a  title,   which    fu- 
ture events  alone  could  enabie  him  to  make  good. 

The  very  ofFenfive  behaviour  ot  the  fee  of  Rome 
and  the  Englifh  prelates,  in  this  affair,  made  Ste- 
phen feel  with  more  uneafinels,  how  much  danger 
mighr  arife   to   the  general  weal  of  his  kingdom, 
from  the  encreafing  influence  of  the  papacy  over 
the  minds  of  his  clergy.  His  attention  was  more  ef- 
pecially  led  to  one  pciint,  the  coiiltquences  of  which 
his  wifeft  counfellors  very  juflly  apprehended.  The 
Jaw  of  England  being   a  barrier  againftthe  whole 
fyftem  of  papal  power,  the  prelates,  who  were  be- 
come fublcrvient  to  that   power,  and  continually 
appealed  to  it  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  the  authority  of 
which  they  endeavf)ured  to  exalt  above  that  of  the 
v.johan.     former.     A   profeCor  ot  them,  named  Vacarius, 
^nVonjlve  ^^s  Called  ovcr  from  Italy,  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dcNugis      dred  and  forty  eight,  by  the  archbifhopof  Canter- 
vHhll'Ja.    bury,  and  under  his  patronage  they  were  taught  in 
Gerv.  Aao.the  archlcpifcopal  palace  snd  the  univcrlity  of  Ox- 
J^^'h^j^je.  ford.  Some  of  the  books,  brought,  and  commen- 
chron.        ted  upon,    by  Vacarius,    contained    notions   and 
9Z^!d^'     maxims  very  repugnant   to   ihofe,  on  which  the 
Artk.  Duck  vvholc  policy  of  the  Englifh  government  was  erec- 
tboHut'e*""  ted.     Stephen,  from  the  neceility  he  thought  him- 
jur.civ.     fgif  under  of  courting   the  favour  of  Rome,   had 
•rt.'I^i,^li.   connived  at  this  evil ,  bu:  finding  Eugenius  impla- 
'3-  cable  to  him,  and  openly  at  war  with  him  and  his 

fon,  he  now  changed  his  conduct,  and  had  the  re- 
folution  to  publiOi  an  cdit\,  which  filenced  the  pro- 

felfor. 
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fcflbr,  and  forbad  the  bcx)ks.    Yet  little  regard  was  J;^^^ 
•  paid  to  this  prohibition.     The  clergy  ftill  perfiftcd  fnprt,  et 
to  addidt  themfelves  more  and  more  to  the  ftudy  5S?;5^?J^ 
of  thefe  laws  ;  and  their  implicit  fubniiiTion  to  the  of  hit  book 
decifions  and  decrees  contained  in  the  books  of  ca-  •"  '^y^^ 
non  law,  particularly,  in  the  coUetSlion  called  the 
.  Decretum^  which  had  been  publifhed  by  Gratian  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  one,,  continued  in 

..  this  and  many  following  reigns,  even  till  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  was  compleated,  to  raife  and 
fupport  in  them  a  fpirit  of  independence  pernicious 
tofociety,  and  principles  incompatible  with  the 
obedience  they  owed  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Stephen,  having  thus  a£ted  above  his  own  cha- 

.   radler,  and  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  trued 

'   policy,  while,  perhaps,  he  only  meant  to  (hew  his 
refentmcntof  thehoftilccoridudt  of  Rome,  betook 
himfelf  again  to  his  military  operations,  upon  which 
he  now  perceived  that  he  mud  Iblely  depend  for 
the  future   fupport  of  his  government.    Thofeof 
the  two  preceding  years  had  not  been  very  confider- 
able,  nor  fuch  as  one  might  have  expedted,  when 
he  was  fo  fuperior   in  ftrength  to  his  enemies  -,  the 
caufe  of  which  has  before  been  told.    During  that  y.  h.  hwi. 
time  his  chief  exploit  was  the  taking  and  burning  ti^oD,  fab 
of  Wofcefter,  which  city  the  earl  of  Meulant,  toJI^^^^Pj* 
whom  he  had  formerly  given  it,  now  held  againft  i^ 
him.     This  nobleman  had  forfaken  him,  and  aid- 
ed GeofFry  Plantagcnet  to  finifti  his  conqueft  of  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  forty  three,  as  I  have  related  in  writing  the 

-tranfadionsof  that  year  :  foon  after  which  he  went  1 

to  the   Holy  war,   and   was  now  returned  into 

England.     Stephen,  more  incenfed    againft  him 
than  againft  any  of  the  old  friends  of  Matilda,  af- 

faulted  the  city  of  Worcefter,  into  which  he  had 

thrown  himfelf,  and  having  taken  it  by  ftorm,  gave 
V  o  L.  I.  F  f  ^    it 
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it  up,  to  be  pi  I  [aged  by  his  (bldiers,  who  kt  it  oh 
fire  :  but  he  couid  not  take  the  caftlc,  which  the 
carl  maintained  very  bravely*  The  next  year  he 
again  befieged  it  with  ilill  greater  forces*  and  was 
repulfed  a  fecond  time :  after  which  he  had  re- 
courle  to  a  lefs  dangerous  method  of  gaining  hit 
purpofci  viz.  the  building  two  forts,  to  block  it 
up;  and  leaving  a  pan  uf  his  army  under  the 
command  of  ii>me  nobles,  in  garrilbn  there,  went 
back  to  London,  This  blockade  would,  in  the 
end,  have  coriftrained  the  earl  of  Mculant  to  fur 
render  his  caftle,  for  want  of  necefiary  provifions, 
if  he  had  not  been  fpeedily  relieved,  by  the  help 
of  the  carl  of  Leiccfler,  his  mother's  fon  ;  who, 
eillier  by  pretending  an  order  from  Stephen,  whofc 
party  he  never  had  left  i  or  by  fome  other  arttficCt 
not  explained  in  the  hi  ft  or  y  of  thofe  times,  caulcd 
the  two  forts  tobedemolithcd.  And  yet  this  lord 
was  efteemed  a  man  of  virtue  !  Perhaps,  finding 
himfelf  fufpeded,  on  his  brother's  account »  and 
remembering  the  fate  of  the  earl  of  EfTex  and 
other  noblemen  in  Stephen's  party,  who  had  beeo 
facrificed  to  fulpicion,  he  thought  it  necefTary  to 
confult  his  own  iatety,  by  keeping  up  the  power 
of  his  family^  and  not  luffering  any  part  of  it  to 
he  opprelfed,  Indeed  the  general  conduct  of  the 
king  had  been  fuch,  as  Inolened  all  the  bonds  of 
truth  and  fidelity  ;  and  there  was  a  contagion  in 
the  fpiric  of  the  limes,  which  made  men  not  a- 
fhamed  of  violating  their  faith,  and  gave  to  fraud 
and  treafon  the  reputation  of  prudence, 

Stephen  would  naturally  have  called  the  earl  of 
Leiccfter  to  an  account  for  thisadion  -,  but  he  had 
other  more  important  affairs  on  his  hands,  pariicu- 
v.HuminE-lariy  hisdefign  of  crowning  Euftace.  When  that 
c^J!^'  had  failed,  he  returned  to  the  profccunonof  the 
cbKMi.  war,  and,  after  a  fiege  of  fome  weeks,  made  him- 
*^^^*        felf  raafter  of  the  town  and   caftlc  of  Newbury, 

Thii 
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r  This    being    accomplilhed,    he  turned  his  arms 
i    againft  Wallingford  caftle,  the  chief  place  next  to 
Briftol,  that  now  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies.    It  could  not  be  taken,  but  by  famine  ;  and 
therefore  he  had  conftruded  feveral  forts  round  a- 
bout  it,  to    block   it  up.     The  principal  of  thcfe, 
:    which  he  called  the  caftle  of  Craumers,  was  very 
r  ftrong  I  and  he  had  left  there  a  large  garrifon,  to 
reftrain  that  of  Wallingford  from  makina  excurfi- 
I    ons.     The  latter,   however,  were  not  (o  entirely  - 
I    fliul;  up;  but  that  they  ftill  preferved  a  commu- 
l^  nication   with    the  neighbouring  country,    by    a 
|.    bridge  over  the  Thames,  which  ran  clofc  under 
jjr-   the  outward   wall    of»  the  caftle.    In  order    to 
\    cut  off  this  paffage,   and    complete  the  blockade, 
1'   Stephen  credted  a  fort  at  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
^  which  made  it  impoflible  for  the  troops  that  dcfen- 
|.  ded  the  caftle  either  to  go  out  for  provifions,  or 
L    receive  any  in  ;  and  reduced  them,  in  a  (hort  time, 
*j    to  grievous  want.     Br ien  Fitz-comte,  their  govern- 
fA^  or,  who  was  a  perfon  of  high  rank  and  confidera- 
5*  tion  in  the  party,  feeing  their  condition  fo  defpe- 
*•  rate,    found   means  to   fend  a  melTage  to  Henry 
Plantagenet,  defiring  afliftance  from  him  without 
delay,  or  permiflion  to  furrender  the  caftle  to  Ste- 
phen.    That  prince  was  much  difturbed  upon  re- 
ceiving this  mcflage,  and   greatly  perplexed  what 
part  to  take.     It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  a 
feafon  very  unfit  for  pafling  the  fca  ;  and,  a  worfe 
obftacle  to  it  was,  that  he  had  not  yet  made  peace 
with  the  king  of  France.     Neverthclefs,  as  he  ap- 
prehended the  total  difcouragement  of  his  party 
•  in  England,  if  he  ftiould  fufFer  a  place  of  fuch  im- 
portance to  be  loft,   he  determined  to  go  over, 
trufting  to  the  truce  between  him  and  that  prince, 
which  he  flattered  Himfelf  he  might  foon  convert 
to  a  peace,  by  being  a  little  more  yielding,  than  he 
bad  hitherto  been,  in  the  treaty.    But,  while  he 

F  f  2  was 
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was  diligently  preparing  to  execute  rhis  relolutioni 
Louis,  informed  by  Euftace  of  what  confequeme 
Nomi'**p/  it  would  be  to  detain  him  in  Normandy  at  fuch  i 
K^'3'  critical  lime,  fertt  to  return  the hoftages,  which  be 
Lc"*f*  '  had  received  from  him  on  account  of  the  truoft 
and  to  take  back  thole  he  had  given :  notifyim' 
thereby  his  intention  of  immediately  renewing  lite 
war,  Henry  was  now  under  ft  ill  greater  difficul 
tics  in  determining  his  condui5t.  To  leave  his  do- 
minions on  the  continent  exhaufted  of  troops,  wboi 
tliey  were  menaced  with  an  inftant  invafion  from 
fo  powerful  a  prince,  he  (honght  very  imprudent, 
and  abfblutely  repugnant  to  the  maxim  he  had 
learnt  from  his  father  and  grandfather,  always  t0 
prefer  the  conlervation  of  prcfent  and  certain  pof- 
feflions  to  the  purfuii  of  uncertain  hopes.  At  the 
fame  time,  his  friends  in  England  defired  him  ta 
bring  a  great  force  to  their  aid  ;  and  to  go  with 
fmall  one  would  expofe  him  to  evident  danger,  and 
might,  probably,  hinder  many  from  declaring  in 
his  favour,  who  would  be  willing  to  do  fb,  if  thej 
fliould  fee  him  attended  by  a  numerous  army.  The 
con}undture  appeared  to  be  decifive.  Stephen  wai 
now  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  with  Rome  and  his  bi* 
(hops,  a  circumftance  of  the  higheft  advantage  to 
his  enemies ;  that  quarrel  might  be  made  up  ;  Eu- 
genius  was  old  and  likely  to  die  very  foon  ;  ano- 
ther pope  well  difpofed  to  the  houfe  of  Blois  might 
be  chofen.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  would 
think  himfelf  flighted  and  ill  ufed,  if  Henry  did 
not  fupport  him,  but  fuffered  the  power  of  the 
king  to  encreale,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  whole 
ftrength  of  it  would  be  exerted  in  puniftiing  thofe, 
who  had  ventured  to  fet  him  and  his  fon  at  deii* 
ance.  The  bifliop  of  Winchefter  alfo  would  be 
obliged  to  return  to  the  interefts  of  his  brotheft 
unlefs  the  part  he  had  lately  taken  againft  him.  in 
the  very  important  affair  of  his  fon*6  coronation* 
wasjuftificd  by  the  courageous  proceedings  of  Hen- 
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ry.  Nor  was  it  only  his  friends  among  the  clergy, 
whom  that  prince  was  afraid  to  lofe,  by  neglefting 
thiscrifis.  The  carl  of  Chefter's  irrefolution  was 
not  to  be  fixed,  but  by  his  prcfcnce  in  England  ; 
Bnd^  if  he  loft  that  potent  lord,  he  loft  the  chief 
liipport  of  his  party.  The  carls  of  Pembroke  and 
Hertford  would  probably  make  their  peace  with 
Stephen,  if  they  iaw  the  affairs  of  that  monarch 
In  a  profperous  ft  ate  ;  and  others  would  be  deter- 
red from  declaring  againft  him,  upon  whofe  aid 
the  duke  of  Normandy  knew  he  might  count,  if  he 
gbuld  ftop  the  prefent  courfe  of  Stephen's  fuccefs. 

ELmong  thefe  the  earl  of  Lcicefter  was  a  principal 
fcgedtof  his  hopes  and  attention  :  for  that  noble- 
in  had  too  much  offended  the  king,  not  to  defire 
take  from  him  the  power  of  being  revenged  : 
It  he  would  not  engage  with  Henry  in  his  ab- 
ice,  nor  go  any  greater  lengths  towards  a  revolt, 
[111  he  fhould  fee  what  fupporthe  would  be  likely  to 
lud  in  changing  his  party.     The  fuffcring  Wal- 
logford   caftle  to  fall  into  the  power  of  Stephen, 
irould  be  an  indelible  ftain  to  the  honour  of  Henry, 
Ipd-producc,  not  only  fear  and  dejedlion  of  fpirit. 
It  coldneis  and  alienation  in  all  its  adherents. 
Having  well  weighed  all  thcfe  things,  butchief- 
confulting  his  own   magnanimity,  and  rather, 
9nfidering  what  was  moft  honourable  for  him 
do,  than  what  was  moft  fafe,  he  determined  to 
)  Into  England,  without  lofmga  moment  of  time, 
^et,  that  he  might   not  expote  his  territories  in 
France  to  any  danger,  during  his  abfcncc,  he  left     % 
__  lind  him  much  the  greater  part  of  the  forces,  a.  d.  1153. 
Ihrhich  he  had  intended  to  carry  over  with  him,  and  NormUt 
ibarked  with  a  body  of  only  three  thoufand  foot  NcubrV 
a  hundred  and  forty  knights  ;  trufting  that  his"'^**^"- 
:(encc   would  encourage  his  party  to  join  him, 
id  that  he  ftiould  be  ftrengthened  by  almoft  a  ge- 
laieral  defedion   from  Stephen.     He  had  a  pefTagc  cerr. 
snore  favourable,   than,    from   the  fcafon  of  the  chron.  fob 
F  t  3  year,  Neubrig.ut 
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fop^.^  year,  he  could  weU  expcdt,  and  landed  very  hap- 
Sb°*ilSL  it.  pily,  it  is  not  faid  where,  bin  probably  at  Ware- 
^^  R«g*  hanij  on  the  fixih  day  of  Janunry,  eleven  hundred 
Norm!  p.  and  fifty  three.  The  king,  1  imagine,  either  had 
?^' w!'-  ^^  fleet  at  that  time,  or  had  negleded  to  guard  the  } 
wi.fub  (ea  between  England  and  Normandy,  from  an  opi- 
*nn-  "53-  nion  that  Henry  wt)uld  be  flopped  by  the  war  re- 
newed againft  him  in  France. 

As  foon  as  the  arrival  of  that  prince  was  known* 
his  mother's  old  triends,  who  had  not  yet  made 
their  peace  with  Stephen,  immediately  joined  him: 
but  they  were  fomewhat  dilheartened  at  his  not  ha^ 
ving  brought  a  greater  army  -,  and  thofe  of  the  o-  \ 
ther  party,  who  had  given  him  hopes,  that  they  ] 
would  declare  for  him  as  foon  as  he  landed,  (hrunk  j 
back  from  their  promifes,  when  they  found  that  he  | 
was  corne  no  better  attended.     The  bilhops  them- 
felves,  who  had  been  more  eager  than   any  others 
.    in  calling  him   over,  remained  unadive.     A  man 
of  lefs  refblution  would  have  been  intimidated  and 
difconccrted  at  thisdifappointment :  but  he,  full  of 
confidence,  endeavoured  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  his 
friends  by  the  alacrity  of  his  own  courage,  and, 
having  called  a  council  of    war,    told  them,    he 
thought  their  flrength  fufficient  to  win  the  crown 
for  him,  and  deliver  themfelves  from  the  tyranny, 
under  which  they  groaned,   though  not   another 
man  fhould  flir  to  affifl  them  :  yet  he  did  not  quef- 
tioii  that  I  hey   would  prefently  be  joined  by  great 
numbers,  if  they  a<f\ed  with  vigour ;  whereas,  if 
they  difcovered   any  fymptoms  of  fear,  they  muft 
defpair  of  all   fupport.     He  concluded  by  declar- 
ing, that  he  was  refolved  to  undertake  fome  confi- 
derable  adlion,  without  lofs  of  lime  ;  and  defired 
them  to  advife   him,  what  he  fhould  firfl  begid 
with  ;  as  they  were  better  acquainted,  than  he  was, 
with  the  country.     Hereupon   they  unanimoufly  j 
gave  him  their  opinion,  that  he  fhould  lay  fiege*to 
Malmfbury  j  a  place  which,  if  he  could  take  it, 

would 
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would  greatly  facilitate  the  relieving  of  Walling- 
ford,  and  which  they  hoped  he   might  make  him- 
felf  maftcrof,  by  a  fudden  attack,  before  the  king 
could  draw  his  forces  together.     This  counfel  plea- 
fed  him  :  he   immediately  marched,  aflauhcd  the 
town,  and  took  it,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  together 
with  the  caftle,  except  one  tower,  which  being  too 
ftrong  to  be  taken   by    alfault,  he  blocked  it  up, 
with  a  defign  of  reducing  it  by  famine.     Stephen, 
who  had  intelligence  of  his  having  performed  this  v.  auaorct 
fpirited  adtion,  almofl  as   foon  as  he  heard  of  his  *'"^- "' ^"" 
landing  in  England,  w'as  much  alarmed.  He  made  ^ 
all  the  hafte  he  could  to  affemble  his  forces,  and 
having  formed   a  great  army  marched  direAIy  to 
the  enemy,  and  offered  them  battle.     But  Henry, 
who  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  numbers,  kept 
himfelf  clofe  in  his  camp,  which  on  one  fide  was 
defended  by  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  on  the  o- 
ther  by  the  river  Avon  ;  continuing  ftill  the  block- 
ade of  the  tower  of   Malmfbury,  and  avoiding  to 
fight,  unlcfs  Stephen  (hould   attack  him  ;  which 
he  could  not  do  in  fuch  a  poll,  without  extreme 
'difadvantage.     That  monarch,    neverthelefs,   de- 
termined to  ri(que  it :  tor  he  found  his  army  fufFer 
much  by  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  and  apprehend- 
ed   that  delay  would  ftrengthen  the  duke.     He 
therefore  advanced  to  the  river,    with  a  relolution 
to  pafe  it,  though  he  faw  the  enemy  all  drawn  up, 
. .   in  order  of  battle,  on  the  oppofire  bank.     But,  as 
J     he  came  on,  there  arofe  a  wintry  dorm,  with  vio- 
[     lent  fhowers  of  hail  and  fleet,  which  drove  diredl- 
I     ly   in  the  faces  of  his  hien,  who,    quire   benum- 
I     bed  with  the  wet   and  cold,  loft  all  ufe  of  their 
[     arms,  all   ftrengrh,  and  courage  ;  while  thofe  of 
the  duke,  haviiig  the  wind  in  their  backs,  and   be- 
ing much  better  (hcltcred,  fuffered  little  by  it.  The 
river  was  fwelled  by   the  rains  and  renJered  impaf- 
fablc  ;  fo  that  Stephen,  defpairing  now  of  any  fuc- 
cefs,  and  unable  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the 
F  f  4  wea- 
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weather,  which  continued  very   bad,    retired  to 
London. 

This  had  great  confequences  in  favour  of  the 
duke.  Soon  afterwards  the  lower  of  Malmlbury 
wasfurrendered  :  the  earl  of  Leicefter  declared  for 
him  :  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  whofe  hulband 
was  then  dying,  delivered  to  him  that  callle  ;  and 
thirty  other  ftrong  places,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  likcwife  yielded  up.  The  people 
all  believed  that  Heaven  fought  for  him ;  a  notioa 
that  did  him  much  fervice.  His  force  was  now  fuf- 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  attempt  the  relieving  of 
Wallingford,  which  was  the  objedt  that  he  had  mod 
at  heart :  nor  would  it  fufFer  any  longer  delay  ;  the 
garrifon  being  ready  to  perifh  with  famine.  He 
therefore  marched  thither,  with  all  poflible  expedi- 
tion ;  and  paffed  unmolefted  through  the  whole 
chain  of  forts,  that  Stephen  had  built  round  about 
it ;  and  re-viftualled  the  caftle  :  the  garrifons  of 
thofc  places  not  daring  to  fally  out,  or  give  any  ob- 
▼jcLtufto.  ftruftionto  his  enterprife.  Having  accomplifhed 
»«•  ciut.  ut  his  purpofe,  he  proceeded  to  befiege  the  caftle  of 
^^  Craumers,  the  ftrongeft  of  the  forts  above-menti- 
oned. Accordingly,  he  drew  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  about  it,  and  extended  them  from  thence  to 
Wallingford  caftle.  Thus  he  cut  off  all  fupplies 
from  the  garrifon,  and  efFedually  prevented  the 
fiege,  he  was  making,  from  being  difturbed  by  in- 
curfions  of  the  enemy's  troops,  out  of  the  other 
fmaller  forts.  He  had  leifure  to  complete  thefc 
works,  before  Stephen,  who  ftaid  feme  time  at 
London  to  refrcfh  and  recruit  his  forces,  was  able 
again  to  take  the  field  At  laft  that  prince,  having 
made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  colleft  his  whole 
ftrength,  marched  towards  Wallingford  with  an 
army  more  numerous  than  the  duke's.  Many  of 
the  barons  attended  his  ftandard,  and  among  them 
the  earl  of  Ariindel,  a  man  famous  for  his  elo- 
no  Icfs  than  for  his  valour.    William  of 

Ipre$ 
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Ipres  was  likewife  there,  at  the  head  of  the  mer- 
cenaries., Foremort  of  all,,  and  moll  eager  to 
fight,  was  Prince  Euftace,  being  fired,  not  only 
by  the  ardour  of  youth  and  great  natural  courage, 
but  by  ftrong  emulation  againft  Henry,  the  rival 
of  all  his  pretenfions.  Bi>ih  had^  from  their  in- 
fancy, been  bred  up  in  cxpe<5tation  of  the  king- 
dom of  England ;  both  had  been  iiueiled  wiih  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  ;  both  had  married  wives  of 
the  firfl:  rank  in  Europe  ;  their  age  w  as  \hc  fame  ; 
their  valour  equal  :  but  in  wildom,  in  knowkdge, 
in  the  decency  and  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour,  in 
all  the  virtues  of  civil  Hfe,  Henry  was  vaftly  fupe- 
rior  to  Euftacc. 

Asfoonas  the  former  had  intelligence  that  the 
king  was  coming  againft  him,  he  made  a  fuddcn 
fally  out  of  Wallmgford  caftle,  and  took  by  ftorm 
the  fort  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  which  Stephen 
had  erefted  the  year  before.  Having  thus  opened 
to  himfelf  a  free  paffage  over  the  river,  and  a  com- 
munication to  the  callle  wiil^  the  country  on  that 
fide,  he  threw  down  his  lini^s,  and  marched  out, 
with  great  alacrity,  to  meet  the  king  and  give  him 
battle.  For,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  yet,  asvit.jioc. 
the  difparity  was  not  very  great,  he  thought  it  ^^^"^^^ 
more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  for  his  honour,  to 
brave  the  enemy  in  the  field,  than  to  wait  for  him 
behind  intrenchments  ;  an  army  being  much 
ftronger,  by  the  fpirit,  and  confidence  in  its  own 
valour,  which  an  animating  conduct  infpires,  than 
by  the  uncertain  defence  ot  ditches  and  ramparts. 
Nor  yet  did  he  totally  raife  the  fiege  lie  had  form- 
ed, but  left  a  fufficient  force  to  continue  the  block- 
ade of  the  caftle  of  Craumers,  till  he  ftiould  re- 
turn. He  had  not  gone  very  far,  when,  in  the 
midft  of  a  wide  and  open  plain,  he  lound  Stephen 
encamped,  and  pitched  his  own  tents  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  him,  preparing  for  a  battle 
with  all  the  eagernefs,  that   the  delire  of  empire 

and 
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and  glory  could  excite,  in  a  brave  and  yonthful 
heart,  elate  wiili  llicceis.  Stephen  alio  miic'n  wilh- 
cd  to  bring  the  cgntcft  between  them  to  a  Ipecdy 
decifion :  bur,  while  he  and  Euftace  were  con- 
fulting  with  WiUiam  of  Ipres,  in  whofe  affection 
they  moft  confided,  and  by  whofe  private  advice 
they  took  all  their  meafures,  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
having  aflembled  the  Englilh  nobility,  and  princi- 
pal officers  (poke  to  this  efFetit. 

**  It  is  now  above  fixteen  years,  that,  upon  a 
**  doubtful  and  difputed  claim  to  the  crown,  the 
**  rage  of  civil  war  has  almoft  continually  infefted 
**  this  kingdom.  During  this  melancholy  period 
"  how  much  blood  has  been  flied  !  Whatdevafta- 
"  tions  and  mifery  have  been  brought  on  the  peo- 
**  pie !  The  laws  have  loft  their  force,  the  crown 
**  its  authority  :  licentioufnefs  and  impunity  have 
"  fhaken  all  the  foundations  of  public  fecurity. 
**  This  great  and  noble  nation  has  been  delivered  a 
**  prey  to  the  bafcft  of  foreigners,  the  abominable 
*'  fcum  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Bretagne,  rob- 
•*  bers  rather  than  foldiers,  reftrained  by  no  laws, 
**  divine  or  human,  tied  to  no  country,  fubjed  to 
"  no  prince,  inftruments  of  all  tyranny,  violence, 
^  and  oppreflion.  At  the  fame  time,  our  cruel 
**  neighbourF,  the  Welch -and  the  Scotch,  calling 
*'  themfelves  allies  or  auxiliaries  to  the  emprefs, 
**  but  in  reality  enemies  and  dcftroyers  of  Eng- 
•*  land,  have  broken  their  bounds,  ravaged  our 
**  borders,  and  taken  from  us  whole  provinces, 
*'  which  we  never  can  hope  to  recover,  while,  in- 
"  ftead  of  employing  our  united  force  againft 
**  them,  we  continue  thus  madly,  without  any 
**  care  of  our  publick  fafety  or  national  honour,  to 
•*  turn  our  fwords  againft  our  own  bofoms.  What 
•*  benefits  have  we  gained  to  compenfatc  all  thele 
**  lodes,  or  what  do  we  exped  ?  When  Matilda 
•*  was  miftrefs  of  the  kingdom,  though  her  pow- 
*'  er  was  not  yet  confirmed,  in  what  manner  did 

"  flie 
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(he  govern  ?  Did  (he  not  make  even  thofe  of 
her  own  faftion,  and  court,  regret  the  king  ? 
Was  not  her  pride  more  intolerable  Hill  than  bis 
levity,  her  rapine  than  his  profu.enels  ?  Were 
any  years  of  his  reign  fo  grievous  to  the  people, 
(o  offenfive  to  the  nobles,  as  the  firft  days  of 
her*s  ?  When  (he  was  driven  out,  did  Stephen 
correft  his  former  condud  ?  Did  he  diimifs  his 
odious  foreign  favourite  ?  Did  he  dilcharge  his 
lawlefs  foreign  hirelings,  who  had  (o  long  been 
the  fcourge  and  the  reproach  ot  England  ?  Have 
not  they  lived  ever  fince  upon  free  quarter,  by 
plundering  our  houfes  and  burning  our  cities  ? 
And  now,  to  compleat  our  mifeiies,  a  new  ar- 
my of  foreigners,  Angevins,  Gafcons,  Poide- 
tevins,  I  know  not  who,  are  come  over  with 
Henry  Plantagenet,  the  fon  of  Matilda  ;  and 
many  more,  no  doubt,  will  be  called  to  ailift 
him,  as  foon  as  ever  his  affairs  abroad  will  per- 

•  mit ;  by  whofe  help  if  he  be  vidlorious,  Eng- 
'  land  mud  pay  the  price  of  their  fervices  :  our 
'  lands,  our  honours,  muft  be  the  hire  of  theie 

•  rapacious   invaders.       But   (uppofe   wc   fhould 

•  have  the  fortune  to  conquer  for  Stephen,  what 
'  will  be  the  confequence  ?  Will  vidoiy  teach 
'  him  moderation  ?  Will  he  learn  from  fecurity 
'  that  regard  to  our  liberties,  which  he  could  not 
^  learn  from  danger  ?  Alas!  the  only  fruit  of  our 
'  good  fuccefs  will  be  this ;  the  tftates  of  the  earl 
'  of  Leicefter  and  others  of  our  countrymen,  who 
^  have  now  quitted  the  party  of  the  king,  will  be 
'  forfeited  ;  and  new  confifcations  will  accrue  to 
'  William  of  Iprcs. 

"  But  let  us  not  hope,  that,  be  our  viilory  ever 
'  fo  compleat,  it  will  give  any  laHing  peace  to  this 
'  kingdom.  Should  Henry  fall  m  this  battle, 
'  there  are  two  other  brothers,  to  fucceed  to  his 
'  claim,  and  fupport  his  fadion,  perhaps  with  lels 

**  merit, 
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•*  merit,  but  certainly  with  as  much  ambition  as 
"  he.  What  (hall  we  do  then, to  free  oiirfelves 
**  from  all  ihefe  misfortunes  ? — Let  us  prefer  the 
*'  intcreft  of  our  country  to  chat  of  our  party,  and 
"  to  all  thofe  paflions,  which  are  apt,  in  civil  dif- 
**  fenfions,  to  inflame  zeal  into  madnefs,  and  ren- 
**  der  men  the  blind  inftruments  of  thofe  very 
"  evils,  which  they  fight  to  avoid.  Let  us  pre- 
**  vent  all  the  crimes  and  all  the  horrors  that  at- 
*'  tend  a  war  of  this  kind,  in  which  conqueft  itfelf 
"  is  full  of  calamity,  and  our  mofl:  happy  victories 
**  defervc  to  be  celebrated  only  by  tears.  Nature 
**  hcrfelf  is  difmaycd,  and  (brinks  back  from  a 
"  "Combaf,  where  every  blow  that  we  ftrike  may 
**  murder  a  friend,  a  relation,  a  parent.  Let  us 
**  hearken  to  her  voice,  which  commands  us  to 
"  refrain  from  that  guilt.  Is  there  one  of  us  here, 
"  who  would  not  think  it  a  happy  and  glorious  adt, 
*'  to  fave  the  life  of  one  of  his  countrymen  ?  What 
"  a  felicity  then,  and  what  a  glory,  muft  it  be  to 
**  us  all,  if  we  fave  the  lives  of  thoufands  of  Eng- 
*'  li(hmen,  that  muft  otherwife  fall  in  this  battle, 
**  and  in  many  other  batdes,  which,  hereafter, 
*'  may  be  fought  on  this  quarrel  f  It  is  in  our  pow- 
•*  cr  to  do  (b. — It  is  in  our  power  to  end  the  con- 
"  troverfy,  both  fafely  and  honourably  ;  by  an 
"  amicable  agreement;  not  by  the  fword.  Ste- 
**  phen  may  enjoy  the  royal  dignity  for  his  life, 
"  and  the  fucceffion  may  be  fecured  to  the  young 
**  duke  of  Normandy,  with  fuch  a  prefent  rank  in 
**  the  ftate,  as  befits  the  heir  of  the  crown.  Even 
"  the  bittercft  enemies  of  the  king  muft  acknow- 
**  ledge,  that  he  is  valiant,  generous,  and  good- 
"  natured  :  his  warrateft  friends  cannot  deny,  that 
"  he  has  a  great  deal  of  ra(hners  and  indifcretion. 
"  Both  may  therefore  conclude,  that  he  (hould 
*^  not  be  deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  but  that 
**  he  ought  to  be  reftrained  from  a  further  abufe 
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*'  of  it ;  which  can  be  done  by  no  means,  fo  ccr- 
**  tain  and  efFedtual,  as  what  I  propofe  :  for  thus 
**  his  power  will  be  tempered,  by  the  prefcnce, 
*'  the  counfels,  and  influence  of  prince  Henry  ; 
*'  who,  from  his  own  intcreft  in  the  weal  of  the 
'*  kingdom,  which  he  is  to  inherit,  will  always 
"  have  a  right  to  interpofe  his  advice,  and  even 
**  his  authority,  if  it  be  neceflary,  againft  any  fu- 
**  ture  violations  of  our  liberties ;  and  to  procure 
**  an  effcdtual  redrefe  of  our  grievances,  which  we 
**  have    hitherto  expeded  in   vain.      If  all   the 

EngliHi  in  both  armies  unite,  as  I  hope  that 
"  they  may,  in  this  plan  of  pacification,  they 
**  will  be  able  to  give  law  to  the  foreigners,  and 
**  oblige  both  the  king  and  the  duke  to  confent  to 
"  it.  This  will  fecure  the  publick  tranquillity, 
**  and  leave  no  fecret  flings  of  refentment,  to  ran- 
'*  kle  in  the  hearts  of  a  fufFering  party,  and  pro- 
**  duce  future  difturbances.  As  there  will  be  no 
"  triumph,  no  infolencc,  no  exclufive  right  to  fa- 
•*  vour,  on  either  fide  ;  there  can  be  no  (hame,  no 
^^  anger,  no  uneafy  defire  to  change.  It  will  be 
"  the  work  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  all  muft  wifh 
"  to  fupport  what  all  have  eltablifhed.  The  fons 
**  of  Stephen  indeed  may  endeavour  to  oppofe  it : 
"  but  their  efforts  will  be  fruitlefs,  and  mufl  end 
"  very  foon,  either  in  their  fubmiflion,  or  their 
"  ruin.  Nor  have  they  any  reafonable  caufe  to 
*'  complain.  Their  father  himfelf  did  not  come 
"  to  the  crown  by  hereditary  right.  He  was  eledl- 
"  ed  in  preference  to  a  woman  and  an  infant,  who 
"  were  deemec  not  to  be  capable  of  ruling  a  king- 
^^  dom.  By  that  election  our  allegiance  is  bound  to 
"  him  during  his  life  :  but  neither  that  bond,  nor 
**  the  reafon  for  which  we  chofe  him,  will  hold,  as 
*'  to  the  choice  of  a  fucceflbr.  Henry  Plantagenec 
**  is  now  grown  up  to  an  age  of  maturity,  and 
"  every  way  qualified  to  fucceed  to  the  crown. 

He  is  the  grandfon  of  a  king  whofe  memory  is 

**  dear 
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*•  dear  to  us,  and  the  neareft  heir  male  to  bim  in 
•'  the  courfe  of  defcent :   he  appears  to  refcmble 
•*  him  in  all  his  good  qualities,  and  to  be  worthy 
'•'  to  reign  over  the  Normans  and  Englifh,  whofe 
•*  noblelT  blood,  united,  enriches  his  veins.     Nor- 
^*  mandy  has  already  fubmitted  to  him  with  plea- 
"  lure.     Why  Ihould  we  now  divide  that  dutchy 
"  from  England,  when  it  is  (o  greatly  the  intereft 
•*  of  our  nobility  to  keep  them  always  conneded  ? 
**  If  we  had  no  other  inducement  to  make  us  de- 
*«  lire  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Stephen, 
*'  this  would  be  fufficient.     Our  eftates  in  both 
**  countries  will  by  that  means  be  fecured,  which 
**  otherwife  we  muft  forfeit,  in    the  one,  or  the 
•*  other,  while  Henry   remains  poffeflcd  of  Nor- 
•'  mandy  :  and  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
**  drive  him  from  thence,  even  though  we  (hould 
"  compel  him   lo  retire  from  England.     But,  by 
*'  amicably  compounding  his  quarrel  with  Stephen, 
**  we  (hall  maintain  all  our  interefts,  private   and 
•*  publick.     His  greatnefs  abroad  will  encreafe  the 
**  power  of  this  kingdom  :  it  will  make  us  re- 
**  (peAable  and  formidable  to  France  :  England 
*'  will  be  the  head  of  all  thofe  ample  dominions, 
•*  which  extend  from  the  Britifli  ocean  to  the  Py- 
**  renean  mountains.     By  governing,  in  his  youth, 
**  fo  many  different  ftates,  he  will  learn  to  govern 
"  us,  and  come  to  the  crown,  after  the  deceafe  of 
"  king  Stephen,  accomplifhed  in  all  the  arts  of 
•**  good  policy.     His  mother  has  willingly  refigned 
**  to  him  her  pretenfions,  or  rather  (he  acknow- 
**  ledges  that  his  are  fuperior  :  we  therefore  can 
'*  have  nothing  to  apprehend  on  that  fide.     In  eve- 
"  ry  view  our  peace,  our  fafety,  the  repofe  of  our 
**  confciences,  the  quiet  and  happinefs  of  our  pof- 
*'  terity,  will  be  firmly  cftabli(hed  by  the  means  I 
"  propofe.      Let  Stephen  continue  to  wear  the 
"  crown  that  we  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lives  ;  but 
**  after  his  death  let  it  defcend  to  that  prince,  who 

"  alone 
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*'  alone  can  put  an  end  to  our  unhappy  divifions. 
*'  If  you  approve  my  advice,  and  will  empower 
"  me  to  treat  in  your  names,  1  will  immediately 
*'  convey  your  defires  to  the  king  and  the  duke.'* 

The  earl  of  A.''undel  undoubtedly  aded  in  con-  y.  auaor«t 
€ert  with  the  principal  men  in  both  armies.  Hiscit.*itfupra. 
fpeech  was  received  with  great  applaufe.  The  im- 
prelfion  it  made  upon  the  nobles  and  gentry  was 
foon  communicated  to  the  foldiers,  and  produced  in 
their  minds  a  fuden  change.  Thofe,  Avho  before 
had  been  the  moft  ardent  to  fight,  now  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  loudly  declared  their  wiflies  for  a 
peace,  on  the  foundations  which  the  earl  had 
marked  out.  Seeing  thefe  good  dil'poliiions  fo  ge- 
neral in  them,  and  being  (ure  of  a  fuppori  from 
the  moft  powerful  barons,  he  propofed  it  to  the 
king  with  a  tone  of  authority,  rather  than  of  coun- 
fel.  William  of  Iprcs  and  his  troops,  furprized  at 
this  novelty,  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Englifh  of 
their  own  party,  and  apprehending  a  junction  of 
the  two  armies,  ftood  in  fufpenfe  and  filence,  look- 
ing on  the  king,  and  waiting  his  orders.  Aftonilh- 
ment,  rage,  and  indignation  choaked  up  the  fpeech 
of  Euftace.  Stephen,  amazed,  confounded,  •  inti- 
midated, after  fome  paufe  and  conflift  in  his  mind, 
yielded  to  an  immediate  ceflTation  of  arms,  and  to 
a  conference  with  the  duke,  in  order  to  a  treaty, 
which  he  was  fure  would  end  in  nothing,  but  lofs 
and  difhonour  to  himfelf  and  his  family. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  then  propofed  to  the  duke 
and   his  army   what  he  had  opened  to  the  king : 
but,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fucctfs  of  his  bufinels, 
he  had  feni  before  him  fome  monks  and  other  ec- 
clefiafticks,  to  negotiate  in  private,  with  the  Eng- 
lifh nobility  there,  and  difpofe  them  to  back  his 
propofal.     He  had,    himfelf,    a  fecret  intelligence  yjj^„^^. 
with  fome  of  the  greateft,  and  knew  that  the  mea-  re«ciuio« 
fure  was  agreeable  to  ihcm,  and  would  be  ftrongly  **^  ^"^'** 
fupportcd  by  their  concurrence.     The  duke  at  firft 

was 
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was  very  averfe  to  it,  and  refolved  to  gain  or  lofe 
all,  as  the  fortune  of  war  (hould  decide  :  for  Ste* 
phen  being  yet  under  fifty  years  old,  and  of  a  vi- 
gorous and  hale  conftitution,  might  live  many 
years  :  and  therefore  to  grant  fa  long  a  term  to  a 
reign,  which  Henry  thought  an  unjuft  and  violent 
ufurpation,  feemcd  to  him  very  hard.  Nor  could 
his  flrong  fenfe  and  clear  judgment  be  induced  to 
believe,  that  any  fmcere  or  lalTing  peace  would  be 
procured  by  this  means.  But  fearing  to  be  aban- 
doned by  all  his  Englifh  friends,  whom  the  carl  of 
Arundel's  eloquence,  and  (ecret  intrigues,  had  ren- 
dered unanimous  in  defiring  a  treaty,  he  at  laft  was 
perfuuded,  though  with  the  utmoft  rcluftance,  to 
confent  to  the  interview,  which  the  king  had 
agreed  to,  within  a  little  diftance  from  their  two 
camps.  They  met  upon  the  oppofite  banks  of  the 
Thames,  which  there  is  very  narrow,  and  con- 
ferred together,  a  long  time,  without  any  atten- 
dants. 

It  is  faid,  that  they  mutually  complained  to  each 
other  of  the  treachery  of  the  barons,  and  of  their 
infolence  in  prefuming  to  di(f\ate  fuch  terms  to 
therr  mafters.  What  further  pafled  is  unknown  : 
,  but  they  parted  without  any  decifive  agreement  ; 
only  a  fliort  lufpenfion  of  arms  having  been  fet- 
tled between  them,  which,  not  entirely  to  oppofc 
the  defires  of  his  friends,  Henry  had  yielded  to, 
on  this  advantageous  and  honourable  condition, 
that  the  king  himfelf  fhould  demolifti  the  caftle  of 
Craumers. 

The  greateft  obftacle  to  a  peace  was  prince  Eu- 
(lace.  He,  who  had  a  fpirit  as  high  as  his  birth 
and  pretenfions,  faw  himfelf,  if  this  plan  (hould 
take  effeft,  reduced  to  the  obfcurity  of  a  private 
condition  ;  or,  at  beft,  to  the  two  earldoms  of 
Boulogne  and  Mortagne  ;  after  having  loft  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land.    Such  a  degradation  appeared  to  him  the 

worft 
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worft  of  evils;  and  refentment  having enflamed  his 
natural  courage  to  a  difregard  of  all  danger,  with- 
out knowing  well  by  what  methods  to  oppofe  it, 
he  abfolutely  determined  not  to  fubniit  to  it.  At 
his  father's  return  from  the  conference,  he  upbraid- 
ed him  bitterly,  for  having  had  the  abjed  complai- 
fance  to  treat  with  his  enemy,  according  to  the  die-  ckrr.ut  ro- 
tates of  his  niutinous  fubjefts.  He  told  him,'^"* 
**  that,  by  liftening  to  fuch  a  propofal,  he  would 
"  facrifice,  not  only  his  (on,  but  himfelf,  to  a  vairt 
**  (hadow  of  peace,  and  to  the  mere  name  of  roy- 
**  alty  deprived  of  all  its  powers  and  majefty  :  that 
•*  a  fucceflbr  forced  upon  him,  fo  injivioufly  to  his 
"  family,  and  to  his  royal  dignity,  would  be,  ill 
"  reality,  his  matter  and  king  :  that  it  would  have 
**  been  better  to  have  died,  with  his  fword  in  his  j 

**  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  foreign  troops,  who 
•'  were  ftill  faithful  to  him,  than  have  timidly  fub* 
**  mitted  to  fuch  an  indignity :  that  for  his  own 
**  part,  he  protefted  ag^inft  this  treaty,  and  would 
**  make  no  peace  with  Henry,  while  he  could  get 
"  an  arm  to  ftrike  for  him,  in  England,  or  in 
"  France :  nor  would  he  ftay  any  longer  to  be  a 
**  witncfs  of  the  weaknefs  and  fervitudc  of  his  fa- 
**  ther."  Having  thus  vented  his  indignation  he 
broke  away  fuddenly,  without  deigning  even  to 
wait  for  any  reply  ;  and  taking  along  with  him 
the  knights  of  his  houlhold,  and  all  who  were  par- 
ticularly attached  to  his  perfon,  repaired  to  Cam^ 
bridge.  He  ftaid  there  fome  time,  and  found 
means  to  draw  together,  beneath  his  own  ftandard, 
fcveral  perfons  of  defperate  fortunes  and  minds, 
to  whom  civil  war  was  a  benefit  and  a  fecurity, 
defigning,  with  their  affiftance,  to  aft  for  himfelf, 
and  render  the  propofed  accommodation  more  dif- 
ficult. 

The  ceflation  of  arms,*  agreed  to  between  Ste- 
phen and  Henry,  being  expired,  the  war  was  re- 
newed, though  not  with  great  alacrity  on  either 
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fide,  as  the  negociations  for  peace  were  ftill  carried 
on,  and  the  leading  men,  in  both  parties,  con- 
curred very  zealouQy  to  promote  their  fuccefs.  A 
H.HUII-  detachment  of  the  king's  troops,  commanded  by 
tiiigdchroii.  William  de  Qjjercy,  governor  of  Oxford,  by  the 
JIS?i?*^  brave  William  MarteT,  and  by  Richard  de  Lucy, 
Gcnr.ntfu-  coming  to  make  an  mcuruon  into  the  country  poi- 
^'  feflcd  by  Henry,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 

body  of  forces  fent  to  his  afTiftance  by  (bme  of 
the  bifhops,  met  this  party  on  their  way,  attacked 
and  defeated  them,  took  twenty  knights,  and  pur- 
fiied  the  reft  as  far  as  Oxford.  After  this  adtion, 
'his  light-armed  troops  over-ran  and  pillaged  the 
country.  At  their  return  to  his  camp,  they 
brought  in  a  great  booty  :  but  he  commanded  it 
ail  to  be  reftored  to  the  perfons  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  faying,  //  was  not  to  plunder  the  people ^  but 
to  deliver  tbem  from  the  rapine  of  the  greot^  that  he 
came  into  England :  words  of  more  ufe  to  him 
than  many  fuch  vidtories,  and  which  he  mod  ef- 
fedually  and  honourably  fulfilled,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  following  reign.  Nor  did  he  only 
gain  the  commons.  Many  of  the  nobility,  one 
after  another,  forfook  Stephen's  party,  and  came 
over  to  his ;  even  (bme,  who  had  been,  hitherto, 
moft  averfe  to  his  caufe  :  but  all  were  defirous  of  a 
treaty  on  the  terms  the  earl  of  Arundel  had  pro- 
pofed.  Neverthelefslhefpiritof  theking,  awaken- 
ed by  the  reproaches  of  a  fbn  whom  he  loved,  ap» 
peared  to'  be  now  determined  againft  the  conclu- 
fion  of  an  accommodation,  fo  ignominious  to  him- 
felf, and  fb  ruinous  to  his  family  :  in  which  difpo- 
fitions  he  attacked  the  ^arl  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
declared  for  the  duke  ;  and  laid  clofe  fiese  to  Ipf* 
•  wich  caftle.  Henry,  to  draw  him  away  from  that 
cnterprife,  bcfieged  the  town  of  Stamford,  which 
he  took  in  a  few  days,  and  invefled  the  caftle. 
The  garrifon  there  fent  notice  to  the  king,  that,  if, 

by 
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by  a  certain  time,  he  did  not  relieve  ihem,  they 
muft  be  obliged  ro  yield  it  up.  But  he  refufed, 
either  to  come  to  them,  or  lend  any  fuccours :  upon 
which  anfwer  they  delivered  the  caftle  to  Henry, 
who  marched  from  thence,  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Ipfwich  caftle.  He  had  not  got  far,  upon  his  road 
to  that  fortrefs,  when  he  received  the  news  of  its 
having  capitulated  ;  a  lofs  which  he  felt  with  fome 
regret,  though,  certainly  with  much  le(s  than  fuch 
a  misfortune  would  have  caufed,  if  the  place  had 
belonged  to  a  better'  friend  5  the  earl  of  Norfolk 
being  one  in  wbofe  fidelity  neither  party  could  put 
any  iruft.  Henry  did  not  attempt  to  recover  it 
from  the  king,  but  turned  northwards  again,  and 
came  before  Nottingham,  which  he  took  by  florm, 
and  thus  kept  up.  the  reputation  of  his  arms^  which 
profpercd  in  all  parts  where  he  afted  himfelf :  but 
Nottingham  caftle  being  exceedingly  ftrong,  both 
by  nature  and  art,-  he  would  not  engage  himfelf, 
at  this  time,  in  the  fi^ge  of  it  *,  nor  did  he  form  af- 
ter this  any  enterprife  ;  an  event  having  happened 
during  the  courfe  of  thefe  adions,  which  made 
fuch  operations  lefs  neceflary,  and  greatly  facili- 
tated the  treaty  begun  on  the  earl  of  Arundel's 
plan. 

Euftace,  who  had  collefted  a  force  fufficient  tpo^rr.iitfB- 
takc  the  field,  marched  out  from  Cambridge,  a  lit-  pwt'obiiui. 
tie  before  the  feaft  of  St.  Laurence,  intending  to  Neibrig.nt 
join  the  king,  his  father,  at  Ipfwich  j  or  to  attempt  ^p"- 
fomething  himfelf   againft   the  earl  of  Norfolk, 
whofe  power  in  thofe  countries  was  ftill  very  great. 
When  he  came  to  St.  Edmond's-bury,  he  demand- 
ed of  the  monks,    belonging  to  that  gonvent,  a 
fum  of  money,  to  pay  his  men  :  but  not  obtaining 
any  from  them,  he  fell  into  a  furious  rage,  and  in- 
ftantly  leaving  their  houfe,  commanded  his  foidiers, 
who  were  in  want  of  fubfiftence,  to  cut  down  the  ripe 
corn  all  round  the  tovi^n,  particularly  what  belonged 
G  g  2  to 
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to  the  abbey,  and  bring  it  into  his  camp.  He  had 
fcarce  feen  this  order  exH:atcd,  whe  i  he  was  feized 
with  a  burning  fever  and  frenzy,  of  which  he  died  in 
a  Ihort  time.  It  may  well  be  prefumed,  that  his 
^  diftemper  proceeded  from  the  violent  agitation  his 

mind  had  been  in,  and  from  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, at  that  feafon  of  the  year :  but  the  monks 
did  not  fail  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  a  judgment  of 
heaven   upon  him,  for  having  facrilegioufly  plun- 
dered their  fields.     He  was  of  a  character  to  make 
his  lofs  regretted  by  none,  who  had  any  real  con- 
cern for  the  good  of  the  publick.     Yet  his  nature 
was  not  utterly  void  of  all  virtues ;  but  it  was  mi- 
(erably  depraved  by  a  bad  education.     He  had 
been  bred,  even  from  his  cradle,  amidft  the  licenti- 
oufnefs,  cruelty,  and  impiety  of  a  long  civil  war  ; 
without  proper  care,   in   thofe   to   whofe  tuition 
his  youth  was  committed,  to  preferve  him  from  the 
contagion  of   fuch  peftilent  times,    by   oppofuig 
good  ioftruftions  to  evil  examples.     As  he  grew  up, 
V.  johan.    he  became  diflblute,  fierce  and  intradtable.     A  low 
Sarif.  Poll-   lafte  of  pleafure  carried  him  into  mean  company  : 
deNugil*    fo  that  he  wafted  a  great  part  of  his  time  wuh  buf- 
Cumiium,   foons,  and  all  the  fcum  of  a  loofe  court  or  difordcr- 
'   ly  camp  ;  which  vile  fociety  debafed  his  mind,  and 
G<ft.  steph.  corrupted  his  heart.     Otherwife  he  might   have 
^eg.p.^3.  j^^^  capable  of  doing  great  things:  for  he  poffeP- 
fed,  with  the  activity  and  courage  of  his  father,  a 
more  determined   refolution  -,    and  difcovered,   in 
the  earlieft  bloom  of  his  youth,  fuch  talents  for 
war,  as  gained  the  admiration  even  of  the  oldeft 
commanders.     To  his  friends  he  was  affable,  cour- 
teous, and  liberal  ;  but  his  bounty  was  too  often 
extended  to  perfons,  whofe  only  merit  was  ferving 
J[^J*a-Si-    his  vices.     Upon  the  whole,  he  feemed  made  to 
tttfoprt!*^^'  perpetuate  the  mifchiefs,  that  England  endured  un- 
der the  reign  of  his  father,  and  peihaps  to  encreafe 
them. 

His 
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His  death  removed  the  greateft  impediment  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  feitkment  of 
it  was  advanced,  in  a  lower  degree,  by  that  of  his 
deareft  friend,  the  young  carl  of  Northampton, 
who  alfo  died,  in  the  fame  week,  of  a  fever.     Stc-  v.  jorvii, 
phen  had  given  that  lord  the  earldom  of  Hunting- p-^575-  »• 
don,  upon  the  dcccafc  of  Henry,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, not  long  before ;  and  his  apprehenfion  that 
the  duke  would  reftore  it  to  Malcolm,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  that  prince,  made  him  very  averfe  to  any  trea- 
ty between  him  and  the  king.     Another  caufe, 
that  might  render  him  implacable  to  the  duke,  was 
a  grant  the  latter  had  made  to  the  earl  of  Chefter 
of  fome  of  his  poflcffions,  if  he  did  not  take  part 
with  him  in  the  war  againft  Stephen.    Nothing 
fhews  more  the  fpirit  of  the  times  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Chefter,  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  wkh  the  duke,  when  that 
prirxe  came  to  England.      Notwithftanding  the 
bitter  rancour  of  his  heart  againft  Stephen,  and 
the  engagements  he  had  taken  with  Henry  in  Scot-  v.ougdtie't 
land,  he  did  not  declare  for  the  latter,  till,  by  a^^p-aa. 
covenant  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  he  had  granted  li^.'^n  Bibii. 
to  him  the  city  and  county  of  Stafford,  Nottingham  JJ**^  Cotton, 
caftle,  Derby,  and  MansBeld,   with  many  great  Pade»,%oU 
baronies.    Of  thefe  grants  fome  were  abfolute,  and  »•  p-  '»• 
others  conditional,  if  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  poftefled  at  that  time,  would  not  join  with 
the  duke.     For  fuch  was  the  miferable  ftate  of  the 
kingdom  in  this  inteftinc  war.    The  barons  on  ei- 
ther fide  were  treated  as  rebels  by  the  oppofite  par- 
ty.    Befides  what  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Chefter 
himfelf,  Henry  promifcd  to  give  to  fix  of  his  vaflal 
barons,  lands  of  one  hundred  poynds  annual  value 
to  each,  out  of  the  eftaies  he  (hould  gain  from  his 
enemies.     Thefe  were  high  terms  j  one  hundred 
pounds  in  thofe  days  being  equivalent,  at  leaft,  to 
fifteen  hundred  at  prcfcnt :  but  the  power  of  the 
C^rl  was  (b  great,  that  Henry  could  hardly  buy 
G  g  3  him 
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him  at  too  dear  a  price  :  and  as  he  formerly  had 
(bid  his  allegiance,  both  to  Stephen  and  Matilda, 
fo  he  now  bargained  for  it,  a  third  time,  with  the 
duke,  and  at  every  fale  raifed  the  price.  But  he 
apprehended  that  thefe  grants  would  be  revoked 
and  annulled,  if  the  earl  of  Arundel's  plan  (hould 
S'^*  f.,K   be  accepted.     He  therefore  wilhed  to  obftrudt  the 
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tiin.iis3-   treaty,  or  at  lealt  to  maintain  his  own  power  mde- 
pendent  of  either  prince,  by  adting  feparately,  and 
only  for  himfelf ;  hoping  that  both  would  be  con- 
ftr^ined,  by  this  condudl,  to  grant  him  any  con- 
ditions, that  he  might  not  be  an  obftacle  to  the. 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  which  could  not  be  tolera- 
oly  fettled  without  his  concurrence.     But,  while  he 
was  purfuing  this  plan,  he  was  poifoned  by  Willi- 
am de  Peverel,  whofe  lands  Henry  had  granted  to 
him  in  the  above-mentioned  charter,  unlefs^  as  the 
words  of  that  deed  exprefs  it,  fVilliatn  could  acquit 
bimfelf  of  his  wickednefs  and  treafon^  by  a  fair  tryal^ 
in  a  court  of  juftice.     What  the  nature  of  this  trea- 
fon  was,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  muft  cer- 
tainly have  been  (bmething  more  heinous,  than 
merely  adhering  to  the  party  of  Stephen  ;  perhaps 
an  attempt  againft  the  life  of  the  earl,  to  whom  he 
was  a  vaflal.     His  guilty  confcience  durft  not  abide 
a  legal  decifion,  but  prompted  him  to  take  this  vil- 
lainous method  of  preferving  his  lands  :  for  there 
was  no  kind  of  wickednefs,  into  which  the  great 
profligacy  of  thofe  lawlefs  times  did  not  draw  even 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  diftinftion.     Among  the 
many  evils  that  attend  civil  war,  one  of  the  word 
IS  the  univerfal  corruption  of  manners,  the  hard- 
nefs  of  heart,  and  familiarity  with  the  moft  horrid 
crimes,  which  it  never  fails  to  produce,  if  it  is  of 
any  continuance.     The  jpower  of  government  be- 
ing loft,  all  the  bonds  of  fociety  are  quickly  dif- 
fblved  ;  the  paflTions  of  men  become  the  rules  of 
their  adtions;  and  fear  itfelf  makes  them  flagitious 

and 
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and  cruel.  Some  virtues  indeed,  which  would 
otherwife  be  concealed,  are  called  out  into  action 
by  fuch  commotions:  but  even  thefe  are  often 
forced  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  times*  further  than  the  ftridt  rules  of  integrity 
would  allow  in  any  other  circumftances :  fo  that  ' 
nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  a 
nation  than  civil  war,  except  that  defpotifm  which 
turns  even  the  power  of  government  to  the  deftruc-  • 
tion  of  virtue. 

TM  earj  of  Chefter  being  thus  taken  oflF,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Northampton 
and  of  Prince  Euftace,  there  remained  no  other  to 
oppofe  the  earl  of  Arundel's  fcheme.  The  defirc 
of  quiet,  and  a  relief  from  the  miferies  they  had 
fufTered  Co  loog,  was  enough  to  recommend  it  to 
the  body  of  the  people,  who  comnionly  look  no 
further,  in  matters  of  ftate,  than  to  their  prefent 
eafe  and  fecurity.  But  (bme  of  the  nobles  and 
bifhops  had  other  views,  of  a  more  refined  policy,  h.  Huo- 
The  entire  defeat,  either  of  Stephen,  or  Henry, j;"g/**^' 
they  thought  would  render  the  conqueror  a  more 
abfolute  mafter  of  them  and  the  kingdom,  than 
they  defired :  whereas,  while  one  was  afraid  of  the 
other,  and  the  royal  authority  was  divided  between 
them,  it  could  not  be  vigoroufly  exerted  by  either ; 
but  each  mud  be  forced  to  depend  upon  his  faftioo. 
Thus  they  propofed  to  govern  both,  and  prevent  a.  D.  1153. 
any  punithment  of  fornier  offences,  which  moft  of 
them  had  abundant  reafbn  to  fear,  or  any  controul 
upon  their  future  behaviour,  which  certainly  they 
were  little  difpofed  to  endure.  The  biftiop  of'^Win- 
chefter  adted  wholly  upon  this  fyftem. 

If  the  abilities  of  tlmt  prelate  had  not  been  very 
great?  his  frequent  change  of  party  muft  have  de- 
ftroyed  his  credit  and  influence  :  but  he  managed  fo 
fldlfully,  that,  which  way  foever  his  own  interefl: 
kd  him,  he  feemed  only  to  follow  that  of  the 
G  g  4  church. 
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church.     A  conftant  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  caufe 
of  religion  excufed  and  fanftified  his  ambition,  his 
treachery,  his  frequent  breach  of  the  moft  folemn 
caths,  and  all  the  obligations  of  duty  or  nature.    He 
had  indeed,  for  fome  time  paft,  been  under  a  cloud, 
and  much  humbled  by  the  mortifications  he  had 
received  from  the  enmity  of  Eugenius  the  Third  : 
but  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  whioi  happened  in  this 
year,  having  delivered  him  from  that  perfecution, 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  obliged  to  admit 
him  into  a  participation  of  all  ecclefiaftical  power  in 
the  kingdom.    The  fagacity,  fubtilty,  and  vigour 
of  his  mind,  with  the  advant^  of  his  high  birth 
and  great  riches,  g^ve  him  fuoi  an  influence  over 
the  clergy,  and  by  them  over  the  people,  that,  (b 
long  as  the  two  parties  were  evenly  balanced,  he 
was  able  to  dictate  to  both.     It  was  therefore  his 
intereft  to  keep  them  in  that  (late,  and  to  hinder  a 
decifion,   which  would  make  cidier  the  king,   or 
Henry,  his  matter  j  efpecially,  as  he  had  caufe  to 
apprehend  the  refentment  of  each  of  thofe  princes, 
for  his  paft  behaviour.     There  is  good  reafon  to 
think  that  the  earl  of  Arundel's  fcheme  was  pro- 
jedled  by  him :  fmce  one  can  hardly  account,  upon 
any  other  motive,  for  his  having  oppofed  the  crown- 
ing of  his  nephew,  or  taking  fo  adtive  a  part,  as 
we  find  that  he  did,  in  n^ociating  this  agreement, 
v.  Gerv.     The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  likewife  joined  with 
Diceui,*nib  him ;  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  feems  to  have  left 
Mn.  1153.   the  coildudt  of  it  entirely  to  them  :  for  they  alone 
f.  »a8°  "^  ^c  mentioned,  as  mediators,  on  this  occafion,  be- 
f.Pon.hift.  tween  the  two  princes,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
j?p  iii^*.  one  of  the  articles  impofcd  upon  Henry,  the  bilhop 
&^b  •       ^^  Winchefter  had  the  chief  management  of  the 
I.  ^€."3^    treaty  in  his  own  hands.     The  main  difficulty  of  it 
confifted  in  fettling  what  (hare  of  prefent  power 
(houid  be  allowed  to  the  duke  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom :  for,  in  reality  there  remained  none 

about 
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about  the  fucceflion ;  William,  the  only  legitimate 
fon  of  Stephen  then  living,  not  being  fupported,  as 
his  brother  had  been,  by  an  affinity  with  the  king  of 
France,  nor  having  the  fame  invincible  courage', 
defperately  to  oppofe  fuch  an  accommodation,  and 
keep  up  the  drooping  fpirit  of  his  father.  The 
queen,  who  would  have  been  grieved  to  fee  her  pof- 
terity  deprived  of  the  crown,  and  might,  by  her 
magnanimity,  have  animated  her  hufband,  had  died 
before  Euftace  •  and  Stephen,  in  lofingher,  had  loft 
no  little  part  of  his  ftrength  :  for  (he  had  been  ge- 
nerally beloved  by  the  people.  His  mind,  opprelied 
and  dejedted  with  fbrrow  for  her  death,  fought  pre- 
fent  eaie,  and  would  not  facrifice  this  to  the  future 
greatnefs  of  his  family,  which  the  young  man,  who 
now  remained  the  fole  heir  of  diat  family,  was  unfit 
to  maintain.  He  therefore  confented  that  Henry 
rtiould  be  acknowledged  as  heir  to  the  crown,  with 
certain  ftipulations  in  favour  of  William ;  but 
thought  that  admitting  him,  by  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty,  to  a  (hare  of  the  government  in  his  own  life- 
time, was  in  efFed  to  depofe  himfelf.  And  certainly 
he  would  have  aded  with  much  better  fenfe,  if  he 
had  firmly  perfevered  in  refufing  that  point,  which 
was,  in  tmth,  improper  to  be  granted;  any  divi- 
fion  of  the  royal  authority  being  a  dangerous  weak- 
ening of  government,  and  naturally  produdlive  of 
fadtion,  difbrder,  and  difcord.  But  Henry  would 
not  be  contented  with  the  profpedt  of  a  crown  in 
reyerfion,  and  judged,  very  pmdently,  th^t,  even 
in  order  to  fecure  to  himfelf  that  reverfion,  it  was 
jiecefTary  to  infift  on  fome  prefent  authority,  and 
not  leave  the  entire  direction  of  the  kingdom,  which 
he  was  to  inherit,  in  an  cnepiy's  hands.  Nor  did 
the  mere  fctdemcnt  of  the  fuccelTion  on  him,  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  thofe 
who  managed  this  treaty.  The  impoflibility  of  ad- 
jufting  an  article  of  fo  delicate  and  important  a 

nature. 
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nature,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fatisfy  both  the  king 
and  the  duke,  retarded  the  conclufion  of  tlie  peace 
for  fome  months  after  the  death  of  Prince  Euftace  : 
but  at  laft,  being  overcome  by  his  brother's  per- 
fiiafions,  and  feanng  to  be  left  by  all  his  nobility, 
Stephen  confented  to  accept  fuch  terms,  as  that  pre- 
late was  able  or  willing  to  gain  for  him  j  and  Hen- 
ry, having  weighed  the  folid  advantages,  which  he 
was  fure  to  obtain  by  this  agreement,  againft  the 
doubtful  fuccefe  of  a  war,  to  which  he  faw  his 
friends  averfe,  agreed  not  unwillingly,  or,  at  leaft, 
with  no  appearance  of  difcontent,  to  what  was  pro- 
pofed.  All  being  previoufly  fettled  between  them, 
a  great  council  was  fummoned,  by  writs  from  botb^ 
to  meet  them  at  Wincheller,  about  the  end  of 
A.  D.  1153.  November,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
three,  but  (probably  by  the  management  of  the 
biftiop  of  Winchefter,  to  keep  the  treaty  more  in 
his  own  hands)  the  meeting  was  chiefly  compofed  of 
ecclefiaftics.  In  this  imperfedl  parliament  a  conven- 
tion was  made,  between  the  two  princes,  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  earl  of  Arundel's  plan ;  which 
being  confirmed  by  the  aflent,  and  even  by  tlie 
oaths  of  all  prefent,  the  king  and  duke  went  toge- 
ther to  London,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  that  feemed  to  be  equally  paid  to  both ; 
but  in  reality  Henry  triumphed,  and  Stephen  was 
led  captive.  Yet,  as  the  proceedings  at  Winchefter 
might  well  have  been  queftioned,  becaufe  that  af- 
fembly  was  little  better  than  a  fynod  of  churchmen, 
a  more  regular  parliament  was  foon  afterwards  fum- 
moned, to  meet  the  king  and  the  duke  at  Oxford, 
where,  what  had  been  fettled  in  the  other  was  con- 
SccRymer'8  firmed.  We  have  among  our  records  the  charter, 
Fttdera,voi.Qj.  declaration,  by  which  Stephen  notified,  to  all 
Brompt!  his  fubjedts,  the  agreement  he  had  concluded  with 
f^^^'g^*^J7>^  the  duke :  and  it  is  witnefled  by  all  the  Englifli 
sceaifoAp-bifhops,  with  fome  of  the  principal  noblemen  of 
^°'^^      '  each 
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each  fadion.  He  there  fays,  that  be  had  conftituted 
Henry ^  duke  of  Normandy^  bis  fuccejfor  in  the  king- 
dom of  England^  and  bis  heir  by  \bereditary  right ; 
andfo  had  given  and  confirmed  the  faid  kingdom  to 
bim  and  bis  heirs.  That,  in  return  for  the  honour 
^o  done  him,  and  for  the  donation  and  confirmation 
fo  made  to  him,  the  duke  had  done  homage  to  him 
(the  king)  and  had  fwora  that  he  would  be  faithful 
to  him,  and  defend  his  life  and  honour  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power,  according  to  the  ^eement  con- 
tained in  this  charter.  And  he  (the  king)  had  re- 
ciprocally fwom  to  the  duke,  that  he  would  defend 
his  life  and  honour,  to  the  utrtoft  of  his  power, 
and  mountain  him,  in  all  refpedls,  and  againft  all 
men,  as  bis /on  and  heir. 

Upon  thefe  claufes  it  is  obfervable,  that  there  is, 
in  the  wording  of  them,  a  remarkable  care  to  avoid 
an  acknowledgment  of  any  fuch  title  to  the  crown 
in  the  duke,  as  would  have  impeached  that  of  Ste- 
phen. His  right  of  fucceflion  is  grounded  upon  a 
kind  of  adoption  of  him  made  by  that  king ;  and 
the  kingdom  is  declared  to  be  given  and  confirmed 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  not  in  virtue  of  his  birth,  but 
as  in  confequence  of  the  \oluntary  aSI  and  donation 
of  Stephen,  who  confiittites  him  his  heir^  and  confi- 
ders  him  as  bis  f on.  The  word  confirmed  m^y  feem 
indeed  to  contain  fbme  intimation  of  a  right  prior 
to  this  aft ;  but  it  (lands  fo  conneded  v/ith  others 
that  imply  a  contrary  fenfb,  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
fuch  a  conftrudion.  There  was  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  art  in  this  method  to  colour  over  what 
Stephen  was  conftrained  to  fubmit  to,  and  fave  his 
honour,  as  far  as  appearances  and  fidions  could  lave^ 
it. 

The  charter,  or  declaration,  goes  on  to  fay,  that 
William,  Stephen's  fon,  had  done  homage  to  Henry  * 
and  fwora  fealty  to  him ;  and  that  he,  in  return, 
had  granted  to  that  prince  all  the  honouiB  and  lands, 

in 
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in  England,  or  Normandy,  or  any  odier  coun- 
try, which  his  father  had  enioyed  before  he  was 
king;  or  which  he  himfclf  had  p.cquired  by 
his  marriage  wilh  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
the  late  earl  of  Surrey ;  or  which  his  father  had 
given  him  fince  lie  came  to  the  crown  :  all 
which  he  was  to  hold  immediately  of  the  duke, 
with  fome  rcfervations  to  the  rights  of  other  per- 
fons,  as'  fpecified  in  the  charter.  And,  further  to 
confirm  the  favour  and  affe^ion  of  the  king  to  the 
duke^  fome  additional  honours  and  lands  were 
granted  by  the  latter  to  William.  It  is  alfo  de- 
clared, that  the  duke  had  confirmed  all  grants^  or 
refiitutionsy  made  by  the  king  to  the  church  .*  that 
fuch  earls  or  barons  of  the  duke's  part)',  as  had 
never  done  homage  before  to  Stephen,  did  it  now, 
and  fwore  fealty  to  him,  under  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  prefert  conventions  between  the  two 
princes  :  and  that  thofe  of  the  faid  party,  who  had 
done  homage  to  him  before,  took  a  new  oath  of 
fealty  to  him,  as  their  li^  lord,  and  fwore,  that, 
in  cafe  the  duke  (hould  ever  violate  the  agreement 
then  made,  they  would  entirely  quit  his  fervice, 
till  he  had  corredled  fuch  errors  or  faults  in  his 
condudl 

On  this  claufe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
earls  or  barons,  who  had  never  done  homage  to  Ste- 
phen^ were  probably  the  (bns  of  fome  who  had  died 
in  the  fervice  of  Matilda  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war ;  fuch  as  the  earls  of  Glocefter  and  Hereford. 
For  it  appears,  that,  when  Stephen  granted  his 
charter  at  Oxford,  all  the  barons  of  England  did 
Jiomage  to  him ;  as  I  have  already  related  :  but,  ps 
the  civil  war  lafted  long,  there  might  be  many  to 
whom  honours  and  lands  had  defcended  during  the 
courfe  of  it,  who,  being  engaged  with  Matilda,  and 
therefore  not  acknowledging  Stephen  as  king,  had 

taken 
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taken  no  oaths  to  him  before  this  ajyreement :  and 
the  words  of  this  declaration  exprefs,  that  it  was 
in  confideration  of  the  honour  done  by  him  to  Henry 
their  lord  that  they  now  became  his  vaflals.  I  un- 
derftand,  from  what  follows,  that  thefe  perfons  alio 
fwore,  that,  if  the  duke  (hould  ever  break  his  en- 
.gagements,  they  would  not  ftand  by  him,  unlefs 
upon  his  amendment. 

The  declaration  fays  further,  that  the  king's  fon 
would,  in  like  manner,  by  the  advice  of  the  holy 
church,  withhold  from  the  duke  the  fervice,  which 
as  his  vaflal,  he  was  bound  to  perform  to  him,  if 
he  (hould  depart  from  what  he  had  there  promifed  : 
and  that  the  earls  and  barons  of  the  king's  party 
had  done  liege  homage  to  the  duke,  faving  the  fide- 
lity they  owed  to  the  king,  as  long  as  he  (hould  live 
and  hold  the  kingdom,  under  the  fame  condition, 
with  re(pedl  to  the  faving  claufe,  viz.  that  if  he, 
the  king,  (hould  ever  break  his  engagements,  they 
would  all  ceafe  to  ferve  him,  till  dich  time  as  he 
had  corredled  his  errors  or  faults. 

Proper  fecurities  were  given  to  tlie  duke,  that  the 
forts  of  the  kingdom  (hould  be  delivered  up  to  him 
after  the  death  of  the  king :  and  the}-  agreed  to 
aft  jointly,  againft  any  governors  of  the  caftles 
and  forts  belonging  to  the  crown,  who  (hould 
prove  contumacious  or  rebellious  againft  them. 

The  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  abbots  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  command  of  the  king,  fwore  fealty  to 
the  duke :  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  others,  who 
(hould,  from  that  time  forwards,  be  made  bifliops 
or  abbots,  (hould  likewi(e  take  the  fame  oath. 
The  archbi(hops  and  bifliops  of  either  party  took 
upon  them(elves  to  reftrain  and  correft,  by  ecclefi- 
aftical  cenfures,  the  king,  or  the  duke,  if  either  of 
them  (hould  violate  the  aforefaid  conventions ;  lor 
the  performance  of  which,  the  mother  of  the  duke, 
his  wife,  and  his  brothers,  were  alfo  to  engage,  and 
together  with  them,  as  many  more  of  his  relations 

or 
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or  friends,  as  could  be  prc^^ailed  upon  to  pledge 
themfelves  for  him. 

Laftly,  the  king  declares,  that  he  would  aft  m 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  by  the  advice  of  the  duke, 
but  would  exercile  royal  juftice  in  the  whole  reahn  of 
England,  as  well  in  that  part  of  it  which  belonged  to 
the  duke  J  as  in  th.nt  which  belonged  to  him/elf. 

Thefe  laft  words  do  not  mean  that  the  kingdom 
was  divided  between  Stephen  and  Henry ;  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  fuch  a  partition  in  any  ancient 
writer,  nor  in  any  other  article'of  this  declaraticm : 
but  they  muft  be  underftood  to  fignify  fuch  parts  oi 
the  kingdom  as  were  in  the  power  of  the  king  or 
the  duke,  by  being  in  the  liands  of  their  friends 
and  adherents.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  chai^ 
was  permitted  to  be  made  by  either  prince,  in  the 
government  of  the  coimties,  of  the  cities,  of  the 
towns,  or  of  anv  ftrong  places  ;  but*  it  was  ftipula- 
ted  in  the  treaty,  that  all  fhould  be  left  as  they 
were  before  it  was  made,  only  under  obligations  df 
fealty  to  both  :  fo  that  tlie  ftiength  of  the  two  fac- 
tions continued  unaltered ;  and  Henry's  party  being 
the  ftronger,  he  was,  in  every  thing  but  the  name 
of  king,  fuperior  to  Stephen.  And  wheA  the  latter 
engaged  to  ad  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
advice  of  the  duke,  he  really  put  the  whole  govern- 
ment into  his  hands,  though  he  referved  to  himfelf 
the  fupreme  adminiftration  of  juftice  :  for  that  re- 
fervc  did  not  deftroy  the  right  of  the  duke  to  inter- 
fere in  all  counfcls  and  ads  of  ftate,  and  to  com- 
plain that  the  compai^  was  broken  by  the  kbig,  if 
his  advice  was  not  followed.  His  complaints  indeed 
would  have  fignified  little,  if  he  had  not  been  able 
to  procure  by  force  the  redrefs  he  defired  :  but  in 
his  circumftances  a  right  to  advife  was  a  power  to 
command.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  fome  of  the 
writers,  who  lived  in,  or  very  near  to  thofe  times, 
thefe    expreflions;    that,    in    confequence  of  this 

treaty. 
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treaty,  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  determined 

by  Henry :  and  that  it  was  fettled  between  Stephen  ^"^^"^^ 

and  him  that  be  Jbould  dire^  the  affairs  of  tbeking-  1153. 

dom :  nay,  one  of  them  feys,  that  tbe  king  tranf- 

f erred  bis  own  rights  and  power  to  the  duke^  and  re-  ^'^l^' 

ferved  to  bimfelf^  during  bis  life^  only  tbe  image  ofu'xQtxo 

tbe  royal  dignity,  [Xfn?^** 

There  were  alfo  four,  feparate  and  fecret  articles,  1,53.  * 
agreed  on  at  Winchefter,   and  not  publiflied  by 
Stq)hen  in  this  declaration  but  diftindkly  mentioned 
by  fome  of  our  ancient  hiftorians ;  viz.  that  Henry 
Jbould  defer  to  tbe  hijbop  of  fVincbefter^  as  to  a  fa- 
ther^ in  tbe  bujinefs  of  tbe  kingdom  :  that  tbe  king  v.j.HagTxft. 
Jbould  refume  what  bad  been  alienated  to  tbe  nobles^  ^^  f^P*^*- 
or  ufurped  by  them^  of  tbe  royal  demefne :  that  all  v.  okcto 
tbe  cajlks  built  in  this  reign  Jbould  be  pulled  down :  ut  fupra. 
and  that  all  foreign  troops  Jbould  befcnt  out  of  tbe ^,'siT^ 
kingdom. 

The  firft  of  thefe  articles  Ihews  how  neceflary  v.j  Hagnii. 
Henry  thought  it,  it  this  time,  to  pay  a  particular  ^t  iull^ 
court  to  the  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  who,  according 
to  his  ufual  policy,  eafily  yielded  himfelf  to  any 
revolution,  but  with  a  conftaiit  view  to  the  advance- 
ment, or,  at  leaft,  the  fecurity,  of  his  own  power. 
Yet,  in  this  inftance,  Henry  feems  to  have  been 
the  better  politician:  for  he  gave  him  only  fair 
words,  but  really  placed  Ws  whole  confidence  in 
the  archbifliop  ot  Canterbury,  and  by  the  afliflance 
of  that  prelate  fecured  to  himfelf  the  clergy  of 
England. 

Upon  the  article  concerning  refumption  of  lands 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  extended  only  to  the 
grants  made  to  laymen ;  the  biftipps  having  taken 
care  that  all  made  to  the  church  mould  be  allowed 
and  confirmed :  as  appears  by  an  exprefs  article 
in  the  king's  declaration.  The  church  in  thofc 
days  drew  every  thing  to  itfelf,  and  let  nothing 
return. 

The 
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The  two  lad  articles  were  eflfentially  neccffary  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  How  intolerable  a 
grievance  the  armies  of  foreigners  introduced  by* 
both  parlies,  though  firft  by  Stephen,  had  been 
to  the  whole  nation,  I  have  already  fet  forth. 
Much  has  alfo  been  faid  of  the  mifchiefs  which 
had  arifen  from  the  great  number  of  forts  and  caf- 
ties  built  in  this  reign.  One  of  the  contemporary 
hiftorians  affirms,  that  they  were  no  fewer  than 
eleven  hundred  and  fifteen ;  mod  of  which  had 
been  made  the  perpetual  retreats,  and  ftrong-holds,^ 
of  rapine,  lud,  and  all  kinds  of  enormities :  nor 
could  there  be  ever  any  hope  of  a  fettled  tranqui- 
lity or  an  orderly  government,  while  thefe  afylums 
of  difobedience  were  fuffered  to  remain.  The 
whole  nation  therefore  defired  to  free  tbemfelves 
from  this  evil,  and  likewife  from  all  foreign  troops, 
as  foon  as  peace  (hould  be  reftored  \  and  both  the 
articles  abovementioncd  were  prefenily  afterwards 
publilhcd  and  confirmed,  by  an  edid  of  the  great 
council,  or  (to  ufe  a  moie  modern  phrafe)  by  adt 
of  parliament. 
▼.  Dic«t.  Other  regulations  were  made,  for  the  reftoring 
cJoi!!**  ^^  private  eftaies,  that  had  been  taken  away  by 
Norm.  p.  force,  to  their  right  owners  ;  for  the  reforming  of 
*^^'  the  coin  ;   for  the  repcopling  of  the  country ;   and 

for  the  eftabl idling  of  jullice,   good   order,   and 
commerce,  again  in  the  kingdom. 
Huntioidom      Thus  was  this  extraordinary  agreement  conclu- 
g"vIVc,     ^^^>  ^^^  ^^  apparent  calm  fucceeded  to  the  ftorms, 
Diceio,  ui  which  had  fo  long  and  fo  violently  agitated  the  na- 
blfg^'L?.***  ^'^"-     Some  face  of  a  civil  government  was  now 
«.  30-         reftored  :  the  laws  revived  :   the  king  was  obeyed  : 
Henry  paid  him  all  external  forms  of  refpedl ;  and 
others  were  forced  to  it  by  the  example  and  the 
authority  of  that  prince.     But  this  fhew  of  amity 
did  not  laft  above  two  or  three  months.     Stephen 
had  fome  about  him,  whole  intereft  was  too  much 
afFedted  by  the  treaty,  not  to  excite  them  to  cm- 
ploy 
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ploy  all  their  influence  with  him,   to  make  him 
break  it :   and  it  was  not  hard  to  find  arguments, 
by  which  one  of  fo  flexible  and  inconflant  a  nature 
might  be  perfuaded,  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  it. 
They  reprcfented  to  him,  that  if  he  difcharged  his 
foreign  troops,  he  would  deprive  himfelf  of  the 
firmed  part  of  his  ftrengih  •,    and  the  remainder, 
which  be  had  found  (b  difloyal,    would  bear  no 
proponion  to  that  of  Henry.     The  difmiflion  of 
them  would  indeed  be  a  popular  a£t ;    but  the  po- 
pularity of  it  would  not  light  upon  him.     Henry 
would  have  the  honour  of  having  compelled  him 
to  part  with  them  :  and  it  would  be  proper  to  con- 
fider,  in  what  a  fituation  his  other  conceflions  had 
iilready  put  this  young  man,  and  how  he  might 
ufe  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  if  his  ambition 
(hould  be  equal  to  his  power.     Every  day  would 
augment  his  force.     The  eyes  of  all  men  would  be 
turned  towards  him,   and  from  Stephen.    Their 
hopes,    which   are  the  ftrongeft  •  attachments  to 
bind  their  fidelity  to  a  prince,  would  all  go  to 
Henry.     Their  difcontents  would  redound  to  his 
benefit.     He  alone  would  be  applied  to  for  the 
redrefs  of  every  grievance,  real,  or  fuppofed.   The 
ill  humour  of  the  difappointed,  the  turbulence  of 
the  fadtious,  the  wants  of  the  indigent,  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  great,  the  inconftancy  of  the  vulgar, 
would  naturally  draw  the  whole  nation  to  him, 
and  leave  the  king  without  fubjefts.     From  all  this 
they  inferred,  that  Stephen  ought  on  no  account 
to  part  with  his  mercenaries,  but  (hould  elude  that 
article  of  the  treaty,  keep  all  his  ftrength  as  en- 
tire, as  he  poffibly  could,  ufe  all  arts  to  encreafe 
it,  and  wait  for  opportunities,  which  time  might 
afford,  to  break  the  difhonourable  and  burthen- 
fome  chains,    he    had  been    forced   to  put  on.  * 
Thefe  arguments  being  agreeable  to  his  own  fecret 
thoughts,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  great  impreP 
Vou  L  Hh  fign 
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fion  upon  him,  and  he  was  checked  by  no  icru* 
pies,  having  been  accu(]tomed  to  violate  the  ni(jft 
(blemn  engagements.  His  mercenaries  therefore 
were  retained,  and  feveral  caftles  which  were  in 
the  cuflody  of  his  friends,  continued  undemolifh- 
ed,  againd  the  faith  he  had  given  to  the  duke, 

?ind  with  a  nianifeft  purpole  to  maintain  his  own 
iadtion  in  their  full  ftrength  ;    while  Henry's  party 
was  we^ened  by  the  lofs  of  many  (Irong  places, 
which  had  been  pulled  down,  in  conformity  tp  the 
treaty  of  Wincheller ;  and  by  bis  having  dithiifled 
^I  the  foreigners  engaged  m  his  fervice.     The 
duke,  alarmed  at  this,  procured  a  new  parlian[ient 
to  aflemble  at  Dunftable,  where,  with  great  mo- 
(deftv,  but  with  proper  force,  he  complained  of 
the  King  for  having  violated  the  agreement  between 
them,  in  points  of  fuch  moment  \    and  defired  a 
fincere  and  complete  execution  of  it,  without  any 
further  delay.     Stephen,  however,  found  fome  fpc- 
cious  excufes,  to  put  it  off  ^   and  Henry  thought 
fit,  though  very  unwillingly,  to  receive  thofe  ex- 
cufes,  rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
his  new  father  fo  foon :    the  ftate  of  his  foreign  af- 
fairs,  which  began  now  to  require  his.  prefence 
abrG^,  making  him  afraid  of  being  too  long  de- 
tained in  this  ifland,  if  he  (hould  ^raw  the  fword 
in  refentment  of  thefe  proceedings.     But  he  n^- 
(e£led  no  caution  to  fecure  himf^lffrom  the  clouds 
he  faw  gathering  about  him  ;    and  while  nothing 
.    was  openly  talked  of,  but  union  and  peace,  dif- 
truft,  the  fore-runner  of  civil  war,  was  dif^^ofing 
both  parties  to  overturn  an  agreement,  founded 
on  principles  of  too  much  refinement,  and  held 
together  by  too  weak  a  cement,  to  laft  very  long. 
It  (eems  to  have  been  copied  long  afterwards,  in 
the  accord  made  by  parliament,  and  by  the  cliiefii 
of  both  factions,  between  Henry  the  Cocth  and  the 
duke  of  Yofk.    That  was  quickly  broken  %  and 
yet  it  was  more  likely  to  have  lafted  tfa^  this ; 

Henry 
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Henry  the  fixih  being  a  man  of  a  much  weaker 
fpirit  than  Stephen.     Bur,  in  this  inftance,  if  a  war 
had  enfued,  the  event  of  the  conteft  would,  in  all 
probability,   have    proved   fatal  to  Stephen  :    for 
Henry  had  now  almoft  the  whole  nation  attached 
to  his  interefts,  both  by  their  oaths  and  affedions. 
The  quarrel  would  have  been  folely  imputed  to  thfc 
kingt  and  he  would  have  ap[>eared  to  have  made 
it  from  the  mod  odious  caufe,  viz.  tht  breach  of 
thofe  aniples  which  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple of  England,  were  moft  dbfirous  to  fee  pci'- 
ibrmed,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  duke,  but  of  thcm- 
felves;   for  their  own  fafety,  and  honour.     And 
though,   by  executing  thefe  parts  of  the  treaty, 
Henry  had  loft  a  confiderable  ftrength,  yet  his  gain 
from  it  would  have  greatly  exceeded  his  lofs.     For 
a  union  of  the  Englifli,  lupported  by  the  fpiritudl 
arms  of  the  church,  which  would  have  been  eni- 
ployed  againft  Stepbien  and  <Lll  who  adhered  to 
hirh,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  apparently  commend^ 
by  his  fault,  would  undoubtedly  have  done  tfab 
doke   much  more  fervice,    than  he  could  have 
drawn  fn>m  the  cafties  he  hAii  dethdliftied,  or  the 
fcretgners  he  had  difmifled.     A  prinee,  who  dares 
venture  to  throw  htnlfelf  Wholly  upon  the  affedlioh 
cf  his  country^  is  much  mbre  likdy  to  have  fuc- 
ceft,  and  will  be  much  lefi  enibarrafled  if  hfe  fuc- 
ceeds,  than  he  who  relito  on  any  foreign  ftrtagth. 
But  it  would  have  beeii  always  in  the  power  df 
Henry,  if  he  had  found  that  he  reallj  ftdod  in 
nethd  of  fuch  aid,  to  bring  over  reifltarcbments 
from  his  foreign  dominions^  without  any  ofFende 
to  the  Englifli ;  who,  in  that  cafe,  would  have  laid 
all  the  blame  of  the  neceility,  on  the  king,  not  <m 
bim.    So  that  every  way,  if  the  war  had  been  re- 
newed^ he  muft  have  been  fuperior  to  Stephen.  *.  - 
If  we  may  believe  Gervafc  of  Canterbury,  (briic 
df  the  fnereenaries  cbnfpired  to  ailaSitiate  Heflry  ^  oth. 
William  of  Blois,  Stephen'^  foft,  Being  privy  to^l;*;-^^ 
H  h  a  *        the 
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the  plot,  which  was  to  have  been  executed  upon 
the  road  between  Dover  and  Canterbury,  as  Hen- 
ry was  returning  with  the  king  from  a  conference, 
held  at  Dover,  with  the  earl  and  countefs  of  Flan- 
ders. The  fame  author  fays,  that  William  break- 
ing his  leg,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  on  Barham 
Down,  Henry  was  faved  by  that  accident ;  which 
having  difconcerted  and  (topped  the  confpirators, 
he  happily  got  fome  notice  of  their  defign  :  upon 
which  he  immediately  went  to  Lx>ndon,  and  there 
taking  (hip  paffcd  over  to  Normandy,  before  thefc 
ruffians  had  time  to  refume  their  confpiracy,  and 
put  his  life  again  in  danger.  But  the  credit  of  this 
ftory  feems  doubtful ;  as  none  of  the  mercenaries 
were  profecuted  by  Henry  on  that  siccount,  when 
they  were  in  his  power,  after  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen ;  and  as  we  find  that  he  then  treated  Wil- 
liam of  Blois  with  great  kindnefs  ;  which  he  would 
hardly  have  done,  if  there  had  been  any  evidence,  \ 
or  even  a  probable  fulbicioD,  of  his  having  been 
guilty  of  fo  foul  a  trealon.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  To 
young  a  man  (bould  have  engaged  in  fuch  an  ac- 
tion, without  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  whom 
even  Gervafe  of  Canterbury  does  not  accufe  of  ha- 
ving been  acquainted  with  the  confpiracy.  The 
duke's  departure  from  England  may  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  (late  of  his  foreign  affairs  in  that  con- 
jundlure :  and  it  feems,  at  lealt,  very  certain,  that  if 
he  did  haften  it,  in  confequence  of  fome  alarm  of 
this  nature,  he  afterwards  found  no  proof  fuffi- 
cient  to  condemn  any  of  the  perfons  accufed,  even 
in  his  own  judgment. 

Scotland  had  taken  no  part  in  all  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  being  difabled  from  giving  any  a(ri(lance  to 
v.Hoveden,  Henry  by  the  death  of  David  the  firft.  That  king 
m's"  U5S.  had  died  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  three, 
i«f. ».'  within  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  deceale  of 
TcUt'lub*'  Prince  Henry,  his  fon  j  during  which  time  his  at- 
^>>s>  tention  had  been  wholly  employed  in  iettling  the 
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(licceffion,  and  other  affairs  of  importance,  within  l^-.^*"**"*' 
his  own  kingdom.  The  lots  of  thefc  two  princes,  Mtimft.^L 
who  were  the  fupport  and  glory  of  their  coun- J'*-^y*;j^*^ 
try,  was  much  bewailed  by  the  Scotch.  In  juftice,  L^uchan?* 
in  fortitude,  and  all  royal  virtues,  the  father  had  V^^tift 
equalled  the  greateft  kings  ;  and  the  ion  had  pro*  iub  aan.  ' 
mifcd  to  equal  the  father :  nor  did  they  lefs  refem-  "^♦* 
ble  one  another  in  the  piety,  purity,  and  fandtity 
of  their  lives.  Neither  of  them  was  ever  fo  much 
as  fufpedted  of  an  unlawful  amour  *,  though  David, 
after  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  confort,  whom  he 
pallionately  loved,  had  remained  a  widower  above 
twenty  years.  He  was  the  firft  king  of  Scotland, 
who  (to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  William  of  Malmf- 
bury)  having  been  poli/hed  by  bis  education  and  fami^^ 
liarity  in  the  EngUff}  couri^  bad  rubbed  off  all  the 
^ruft  of  the  ancient  Scotch  barbari/m^  and  likewife 
had  endeavoured  to  polifh  his  people :  for  which 
purpofe,  (bon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  he 
granted  an  exemption,  for  three  years  from  all 
taxes,  to  as  many  of  his  fubjedts,  ^s,  in  their 
houfes,  their  tables,  and  their  drefs,  would  be 
more  elegant  than  the  reft  of  their  countrymen, 
accordiiTg  to  the  modes  then  pradifed  in  England. 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  he  took  care,  that  by  re* 
fining  their  manners  he  might  not  corrupt  them : 
for  he  reftrained  all  luxury,  and  banifhed  out  of 
Scotland  all  epicures,  and  fuch  as  ftudied  arts  to 
provoke  the  appetite :  fo  that  his  people  learned 
from  him  a  Arid  moral  difcipline,  together  with 
the  graces  of  a  decent  politencfs ;  ledons  that  are 
ieldom  taught  to  a  nation  by  the  fame  mafter ! 
He  drew  to  his  court,  many  knights  and  barons  of 
England,  from  whom  feveral  noble  families  in 
Scotland  are  defcended.  It  mppears  too,  that  he 
occafionally  employed  them  in  his  army;  which 
mi^bt  well  have  excited  a  national  jealouiy  in  hia 
fubfedts :  and  that  it  did  not  is  a  great  proof  of  the 
jaffedion  they  had  ibr  him,  and  of  their  confidence 
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in  bis  good  intentions.     But,  amidft  the  encomi* 

urns  made  on   hira  equally  by  the  Scotch  and  En^- 

glifti  writers,  the  former  have  blamed  hira  for  an 

cxceffive  profufencft  in  his  bounty  to  the  church. 

And  indeed  he  went  too  far  :    for,  befides  adding 

four  bifhopricks  to  the  fix  that  he  found  endowed 

by  his  predecelTors,  he  built  and  repaired  a  great 

-Diimber  of  monafteries^  and  for  the  fupport  of 

thefe  donations  alienated  (b  much  of  the  lands  of 

the  crown,  that  he  impoveri(hed  all  his  fuccefforsj 

which  made  our  king  James  the  BrA  fay,  not  un- 

wittily,  that  be  was  a  fou  faint  for  Scotland,     Yet 

this  was  a  fault,  not  of  the  man,  but  of  the  religi* 

on  in  which  be  was  educated :    the  piety  of  a 

?irincef  in  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  being  mea- 
iired  by  the  extent  of  his  prodigality  to.  the  church. 
David  has  alfo  been  blamed  by  fome  EnglUh  hifto- 
i;ians,  on  account  of  the  cruellies  committed  by 
bis  forces,  in  their  incurfions  into  England^     Bui 
tfaey  themfelves  own,  that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  ea- 
deavours  to  reftrain  theirs  barbarity  ;   and  thecofope 
it  Teems  that  both  he  and  Malcolm,   his  father^ 
againft  whom  an  accufation  of  the  fame  nature  is 
brought,  were  more  unfortunate  than  criminal  in  it-, 
the  ferocity  of  their  troops  overcoming  the  genile- 
nefs  of  their  own  difpolitions,  and  all  that  their 
difcipline  could  do  to  tame  it.     Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few   princes   fainted   by 
Rome  who  deferve  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  good 
and  great  kings.     The  Scotch  were  the  more  af- 
flidted  at  his  death,  and  that  of  his  fon,  becaufe 
his  grandfon,   who  fucceeded  to  his  crown,   was 
under  age      Byt  Macduff  eail  of  Fife,  who  had- 
the  guardianfhip  of  the  young  king,  named  Mal- 
colm the  Fourth,  and  all  the  nobility,  to  whofe 
care  and  affedion  David  had,  on   his  death-bed, 
rcQommended  tliat  prince,   maintained  the  king- 
dom   free  from   inteftine  difbrders;    and  wifely 
avoided  to  intermeddle  any  further  in  the  diflen- 

fions 
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Irons  of  England ;  only  defiring  to  preferve,  if  tHey 
could  what  had  been  gained  from  that  country  in 
the  late  reign.  Nor  had  Stephen  the  leifure  to  give 
them  any  difhirbance,  either  before,  or  after  th6 
treaty  ot  Winchefter :  fo  that  they  kept  pofleflioii 
of  the  three  northern  counties,  as  long'  as'  hie 
lived. 

Henry  arrived  in  Normandy  a  little  before  Eafter  a.  d.  1154. 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred'  and  fifty  four.     His  in- 
terefts  there  had  not  fufFered  much  by  his  abferice. 
Though  Louis,  in  order  to  flop  his  defign  upon 
England,  had  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  war  in 
thofe  parts,  yet  when  he  found  that  his  departure 
had  not  left  eitfier  that  dutchy,  or  Anjou,  or  any 
province  of  Aquitaine,  without  a  ftrength  fufficient  chron. 
to  defend  them,  he  was  not  very  forward  to  under-  ^^^^^^to" 
take  any  entciprife  of  moment  againft  them;  cotl-  99 «• 
tenting  himfelt  with  burning  a  (mall  niarket  town, 
and  one  of  die  fuburbs  of  Vernon  in  Norhiandy : 
but  afterwards,   being  ftrengthened  by  aid  frorri  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  he  laid  fi^  to  the  caftle. .   As 
Henry  was  nepfew  to  the  countefs  of  Flanders,  one 
fliould  rather  have  expefted  that  her  hufband  would 
have  taken  patt'with  him  in  this  war :  but,  either  he 
preferred  the  fiicndlhip  of  Louis,  or  thought  himfelf 
bound  to  afliff  him  as  a  vaflTal.     Neverthelefs,  after 
the  fij^  had  tailed  a  fortnight,  he  refolved  to  draw 
off  his  forces,  as  having  fulfilled  *  the  time  of  fervice 
required  by  his  tenures.     Louis,  upon  this,  muft 
have  raifed  the  fiege  with  difgrace,  if  he  had  not 
found  means  of  comipting  the  governor,  Richard 
dfc  Vemon,  who  treacheroufly  furrendered  to  hirh 
the  caftle  and  town.     He  then  quitted  Normandy, 
and  did  not  return  till  September,  when  all  he'pejrr 
formed  was  fctting  fire,  by  furprize,  to  an  unfortified 
quarter  of  the;  town  of  Verheuil.^    Nor  had  he  miadie  v.  chron. 
any  fiirther  attempt  againft  that  dutchy,  pr  ahyJip^'^iceto 
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been  wholly  taken  up  with  die  pleafures  and  poinpfi 
u  codcm  of  his  new  marriage  v^'hich  was  confiimmated  by  him, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  eleven  hundted  and 
fifty  four,  with  Qmflantia  the  daughter  of  Alphonfo 
the  Ei^th,  king  of  Caftile ;  wh^  from  his  fiipe- 
riority  over  the  other  ^ianifli  kings,  and  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Moors,  had  afliimed  the  W^  title  of 
Emperor  of  Spain.  But  he  fecretly  intrigued  with 
fbme  nobles  of  Aquitame,  and  excited  them  to  a 
revolt,  which  was  eafily  done ;  the  nature  of  Aeir 
government  affording  perpetual  matter  of  diicoid 
between  them  and  their  duke,  and  the  heat  of  thdr 
temper  inflaming  all  diflferences  into  a  war.  Henry 
delayed  not  a  moment  to  go  into  Aquitaine :  for  he 
well  underflood  that  any  fuch  diforders,  however 
inconCderable  they  may  appear,  will  foon  become 
dangerous,  if  they  are  not  attended  to  in  their  firfl 
beginnings  ;  and  that  the  prefence  of  a  ibveiei^ 
is  fometimes  of  more  ufe  to  appeafe  them  than  Bs 
arms.  The  rebels  were  flruck  with  fear  at  his  co- 
ming among  them,  and  quickly  fubmitted ;  the  con- 
tagion of  rebellion  having  been  flopped  by  his  great 
diligence,  before  it  had  fpread  very  far:  fb  that, 
tranquillity  being  reflored  in  thofe  provinces  within 
a  few  months,  lie  went  back  into  Normandy,  and 
renewed  his  negociations  for  a  peace  with  Lx)uis,  or 
rather  continued  them,  and  prefled  their  conclufion. 
For,  as  that  monarch  had  made  no  attack  upon  Nor- 
mandy during  the  troubles  in  Aquitaine,  it  is  probable 
he  was  much  difpofed  to  a  peace,  but  waited  till  he 
had  feen  how  thefe  would  end,  before  he  took' his 
jefolution.  The  death  of  Euflace  facilitated  the 
treaty  j  Louis  being  no  longer  embarrafled  with  the 
claim  and  complaints  of  a  brother  in  law,  Avhom  he 
was  afhamed  to  forfake.  An  unwillingnefe  to  leave 
his  bride  was  alfo  a  motive,  to  make  him  incline  to 
peaceful  counfels.  Nor  did  Henry  n^led  to  fboth 
him  by  the  flroneeft  profeffions  of  r^ped  for  his 
perfon,  and  zeal  tor  his  fervice  5  which  wrought  fb 

much 
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much  on  his  eafy  diipofition,  that  he  forgot  all  the 
anger  he  had  conceived  againft  that  prince  on  account 
of  his  marriage ;  and  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  this 
year,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  to  Henry's 
great  fatisfadion.  For  Louis  reftored  to  him  Neuf- 
marche  and  Vemon,  the  only  towns  he  had  loft,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  the  moderate  fum  of  two 
thoufand  marks,  in  confideration  of  the  charge 
which  the  king  had  fuftained,  in  taking,  fortifying, 
and  keeping  thofe  places.  No  part  of  Aquitaine 
was  yielded  by  the  duke ;  nor  were  any  advantages 
obtained  by  Lx)uis  for  GeofFry  Plantagenet,  or  any 
of  his  other  confederates.  Thus  was  that  ftorra, 
which  had  threatened  Henry  with  total  deftruftion, 
moft  happily  laid,  without  any  lofs  to  him  in  all 
his  dominions  on  the  continent !  And  by  means  of 
this  peace,  he  was  enabled  to  refift  any  civil  com- 
motions, which  might  again  break  out  in  England, 
with  the  whole  ftrength  of  thofe  territories ;  or  at  * 
leaft  he  was  now  freed  from  any  apprehenfions  of 
danger  to  them,  if  he  fhould  be  obliged  by  new 
troubles^  or  other  affairs  of  importance,  to  return 
into  that  ifland :  an  advantage  fo  great,  that,  if  he 
had  bought  it  at  the  price  of  a  province,  it  would 
not  have  coft  him  too  dear.  Never,  indeed,  did 
the  policy  of  King  Henry'the  Firft  draw  him  out  of 
s,  difficult  and  dangerous  war  with  more  glory  • 
nor  ever  was  that  monarch  more  revered  for  his  wif- 
dom,  than  his  grandfon  was  at  this  time.  The 
crown  of  England,  which  he  had  effedually  fecured 
to  himfelf,  coft  an  additional  fplendor  upon  hinx 
He  was  alfo  very  happy  in  his  domeftick  life. 
Eleanor,  in  the  fecond  year  of  their  marriage,  had 
brought  him  a  fon,  and  was  now  again  big  wim  child. 
But,  as  all  human  felicity  muft  have  allays,  he 
had  but  juft  concluded  his  peace  with  Louis,  when  . 
he  fell  dangeroufly  ill.  His  youth  and  the  ftrength 
of  his  conffitution  preferved  him ;  and,  having  re- 
-fovered  his  health,  he  immediately  led  an  army  into 

tlje 
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the  Frend>  Vexin,  to  reduce  one  of  the  barons*  be- 

lon^ng  to  that  province,  who  had  taken  up  arms 

agamft  Louis.     This  was  an  acceptable  fervice  to 

tmt  prince,  and  helped  to  confolidate  the  friendfliip 

bet^^veen  them,  which  Henrj^  defired  to  render  as 

firm  as  he  could :  for  peace  alone,  without  amity, 

would  not  anfwer  his  puYpofe,  by  leaving  him  at" 

full  liberty  to  apply  all  his  attention  to  his  EnglHh 

affairs.     He  therefore  moft  willingly  performed  this 

adt  of  feudal  obedience  :  nor  did  it  coft  him  much 

trouble ;  for  the  baron  fubmitted  peaceably  on  his 

mediation,  and  was  reconciled  by  him  to  the  king, 

^^fc"^"-       on  tdrms  that  fatisfied  both.     From  thence  he  went 

fapn!"  *    to  befiege  a  caftle,  which  had  revolted  againft  him 

in  Normandy,  for  what  reafon  v>t  are  not  told ;  but 

moft   probably  on   account  of  a,  refumption  of 

grants,  which  he  had  begun,   about  this  time,  to 

,  make  in  that  dutchy.     While  he  was  employed  in 

this  fie^   he  received    intelligence   of   Stephen's 

death. 

chroi  That  prince,  from  the  time  of  their,  parting  till 

fnb'tn'n.      thc  fcaft  of  St.  Michacl,  had  been  taken  up  in  a 

\lvibT\   1    P^^g^^fs  through  fome  of  the  counties  remote  from 

i.  c.  3i!'  '  London,  affefting  to  (hew  himfelf  in  all  the  ftate  of 

a  king  to  his  fubjeds,  after  fo  long  an  eclipfe  of 

his  majefty  ;  and  fo  far  exerting  the  royal  authority 

with  real  advant^  to  himfelf  and  his  people,  that 

he  caufed  feveral  caftles,  built  during  his  reign,  and 

which  were  become  dens  of  thieves  and  receptacles 

of  villains  of  every  kind,  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground 

before  his  eyes:  but  ftill  he  fpared  many  others, 

which  his  own  friends  were  poffefied  of,  notwith- 

ftaqding  the  remonftrances  Henr)'  had  made  on  that 

account.     One  of  thofe  which  he  thought  fit  to  de- 

molirti  in  Yorkfhire  was  with  great  contumacy  held 

out  againft  him,  by  Philip  de  ToUeville,  the  caftcl- 

lan ;  who  imagined  it  fo  ftrong,  by  its  fituation  en- 

cbfed  with  rivers,  marfhes  and  woods,  by  the  good- 

nefe  of  the  works,  the  plentiful  ftores  of  provrfion, 

and 
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and  the  cx)urage  of  the  garrifon,  who  were  all  per- 
fons  of  defperate  fortunes  like  himfelf,  that  the  re- 
ducing of  it  would  be  a  work  of  niore  time  and 
labour,  than  Stephen  would  be  willing  to  beftow 
upon  it.  But  that  prince  aflembling  a  great  army 
from  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  in  addition  to 
the  force  he  had  with  him  before,  took  it  by  aflault, 
in  a  few  days.  This  was  the  laft  memorable  aft  of 
his  life.  For  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  Oflober,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  four, 
he  died  of  the  piles  and  of  an  iliac  paflion,  in  a 
convent  at  Dover,  to  which  town  he  had  gone  to 
meet  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  defired  a  feccnd 
conference  with  him,  the  fubjed  of  which  we  are 
not  told  by  any  hiftorian.  His  death  was  unlocked 
for,  both  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  as  he  was 
then  but  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  a  man 
of  great  ftrength,  not  addicted  to  any  excefs  or  in- 
temperance. He  left  but  two  l^itimate  children, 
William  of  Blois,  and  a  daughter  whofe  name  was 
Mary.  Some  authors  fay  he  had  two,  and  others 
three,  namral  fons ;  one  of  whom,  named  Gervafe^ 
was  abbot  of  Weftminfter:  another,  named  Raqulph, 
is  faid  to  have  been  chamberlain  to  Henry  the 
Second  :  probably  the  other  died  young ;  for  diat 
any  provifion  was  made  for  him  I  cannot  difcover. 

The  valour  of  this  king  was  much  the  moft  Ihi- 
ning  part  of  his  charader.  In  the  field  of  battle 
he  was  a  hero,  tluuigh  every  where  elfe  an  ordinary- 
man.  But  even  his  military  abilities  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  ufe  of  his  fword  and  "battle-axe. 
Tlie  extent  of  his  genius  was  not  proportioned  to  a 
great  plan  of  action  :  his  forefight  was  (hort  and  imr- 
perfea,  his  difcipline  loofc,  and  his  wholfe  condudt 
in  war  Aat  of  an  alert  partifan,  rather  than  of  a  dif- 
creet  and  judicious  commander. 

He  had  in  his  nature  fome  amiable  virtqes,  a& 
generofity,  olemercy,  and  affability,  which,  under 
me  direction  of  wildom  and  juftice,  would  have 

given 
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given  him  a  place  among  the  beft  of  our  kmgs: 
but  for  want  of  thofe  lights  to  guide  and  rule  them^ 
they  were  unworthily,  weakly,  and  hurtflilly  em- 
ployed. His  mind  was  very  aftive,  and  dways 
pulhing  him  on  to  bold  undertakings,  in  which  he 
feldom  proved  fuccefsful :  for  fetting  out  wrong, 
and  having  left  the  ftrait  path  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue, he  got  into  a  labyrinth  of  p)erplexed  and 
crooked  meafures,  out  of  which  he  never  afterwards 
could  extricate  himfelf,  either  with  reputation,  or 
(afety. 

The  times,  and  circumftances,  in  which  he  was 
placed,  required  a  fteady,  calm,  and  refolute  pru- 
dence :  but  he  afted  only  by  ftarts,  and  from  the 
violent  impulfe  of  fome  prefent  paffion ;  always  too 
eager  for  the  objeft  in  view,  and  yet  too  lighdy 
changing  his  courfe ;  too  warm  in  his  attachments, 
and  too  impetuous  in  his  refentments. 
The  guilt  of  ufurpation  was  aggravated  by  per- 
,  jury,  and  by  the  blackeft  ingratitude  to  his  uncle. 
King  Henry,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch  obli- 
gations, as,  to  a  mind  endued  with  a  right  fenfe  of 
honour,  would  have  been  no  lefs  binding  than  the 
oaths  he  had  taken.  This  was  a  ftain  on  his  cha- 
rafter,  which  even  the  merit  of  a  good,  government 
could  not  have  effaced  :  but  his  was  fo  bad,  that  it 
might  have  expelled  a  lawful  king  from  an  heredi- 
tary throne.  Indeed  the  weakneis  of  his  title,  and 
the  too  great  obligations  he  had  to  the  clergy  in  his 
election,  were  incumbrances  that  hung  very  heavy 
upon  him,  and  the  original  caufes  of  all  his  troubles. 
Yet  s^nft  both  thefe  difficulties,  uneafy  as  they 
were,  ne  might  have  found  a  refource  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  people.  Henry  the  Firft,  in  the  ban- 
ning of  his  reign,  was  no  lefs  indebted  to  the  clergy 
than  he,  nor  was  his  title  more  clear :  notwithfland- 
ing  which  he  maintained  himfelf  in  the  throne,  and 
kept  the  church  in  due  obedience,  by  a  government 
popular  without  meanijefs,  ^d  ftrong  without  vio- 

ience. 
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Icnce.  But  bribes  and  a  (landing  army  of  the  mofl 
odious  foreign  mercenaries  were  the  wretched  (lip- 
ports,  on  wnich  his  fucceflbr  leaned,  to  fecure  a 
precarious  and  unnatural  power.  In(lead  of  gradu- 
ally trying  to  (hake  off  the  fetters,  which  the  church 
had  impofed  upon  him  at  his  acceffion  to  the  crown, 
by  the  proper  and  legal  afliftance  of  parliament,  he 
was  continually  weakening  the  royal  authority,  by 
further  conceffions  to  the  bifhopB,  in  hopes  of  attach- 
ing them  more  (irmly  to  his  interefts ;  and,  when 
he  ventured  to  quarrel  with  them,  he  did  it  in  a 
manner,  which  hurt  the  privileges  of  his  temporal 
barons  no  le(s  than  theirs,  and  made  civil  liberty  ap- 
pear to  be  interefted  in  their  defence.  Thus  he 
dedroyed  the  only  ground  upon  which  he  could 
(land,  and  changed  the  nature  of  the  quedion  be- 
tween him  and  Matilda,  making  her  caufe,  and  her 
(bn's,  the  cau(e  of  the  nation,  inftead  of  a  perfonal 
claim  of  inheritance.     ^ 

His  private  life  was  better  by  far  than  his  public 
condud.  He  was  a  good  hu(band  and  kind  (ather : 
but  to  his  children,  as  well  as  to  his  friends,  he  was 
too  kind,  and  took  no  care  to  reftrain  the  vices  of 
their  youth ;  a  fault,  which  is  indeed  very  blame- 
able  in  a  king,  becaufe  of  the  mifchiefs  it  may  af- 
terwards bring  upon  his  people. 

He  was  remarkably  free  firom  fuperftiuon ;  a  merit 
uncommon  in  that  ignorant  age,  and  (eeming  to 
indicate  a  (Irength  of  underftanding,  which  did  not 
belong  to  him  in  any  other  refpedls.  There  is  a 
ftrange  inconfiftency  in  human  nature !  The  great- 
eft  minds  often  fall  into  weaknefles,  which  the  low- 
eft  would  be  afhamed  of;  and  peribns  of  mean 
parts  are  exempt  (rom  certain  follies,  which  very 
wi(e  ones  are  enflaved  to !  Nor  did  this  fuperiority 
in  Stephen  produce  fuch  efFedls  on  his  government, 
as  might  have  been  naturally  expedled  from  it. 
The  weakeft  bigot  that  ever  reicned  €ould  not  have 
facri(iced  more  of  the  rights  of  the  ftaie  to  a  falfe 

fenfe 
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Imfe  of  idigionE^  dian  he  did  to  falfe  notions  of  in- 
ttirft  and  ambition. 

Confidering  him  in  the  mod  favourable  lights  we 
(hall  find  him  unfit  for  a  throne.  If  he  had  been 
only  an  earl  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne,  he  miglit, 
jnhaps,  by  his  courage,  liberality,  and  good-nature, 
have  fiqiported  that  rank  with  a  very  fair  reputation. 
But  no  great  idea  can  be  formed  of  a  monarch, 
whofe  whole  conduct  broke  every  rule  of  good  and 
true  policy  :  who  having  gained  his  crown  by  the 
love  of  the  nation  governed  by  foreign  miniflers, 
and  fordgn  arms ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  gave  way 
to  innovations  which  rendered  his  fubjeds  fbrmida- 
Ue  to  him ;  then,  by  all  the  means  of  abfolute  def- 
potifrn,  without  r^;ard  to  law  or  juftice,  endea- 
voured to  fubdue  the  power  he  had  raifed;  and 
after  havii^  made  his  whole  re^  a  long  civil  war, 
purchafed  at  lafl  a  difhonourable  and  joylefs  peace, 
by  excluding  his  fon  from  the  fucc^ion  to  the 
aown,  adopting  his  enemy,  and  leaving  himfelf 
litde  more  than  the  vain  pageantry  and  name  of  a 
king. 


End  of  the  F  IK  ST  Book  of  tBe  Hijiory  of  the 
Life  of  King  Henry  the  Second. 
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Revolutions  of  England, 

From  the  Death  of  Edward  the 
Confeflbr  to  the  Birth  of  Henry 
the  Second 


P.  7.  ^T^HE  kingdom  of  England,  after  having 
-^    been   barrajfed   by   tbe  invajions  of  the 
Danes,  and  fubjeH  fuccejjively  to  three 
kings  of  that  nation,  &c. 

Suena,  or  SWain,  the  father  of  Canute  tlie  Great, 
was  juft  before  his  death  acknowkdged  king  of 
England,  (Vid.  ChrcMi.  Saxon,  fub.  ann.  1013.) 
but  as  he  never  was  crowned,  he  is  not  reckoned  by 
our  writers  in  the  catak^ue  of  kings.  The  only 
Danes  to  whom  they  give  that  titk  are  Canute, 
Harokl  Harefoot,  and  F^dicaoute. 

Ibid 
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Ibid.  Having  reignedj  &c.    about  four  and  twenty 
years^  died  without  ifliie,  &c. 
Some  ancient  authors  have  afcrited  Edward  the 
Confeflbr's  want  of  ifliie  to  a  vow  of  virginity,  which 
he  had  made  before  his  marriage  and  adhered  to  in 
that  ftate,  having  perfuaded  his  wife  to  conient  to 
his  keeping  it,  and  to  take  one  herfelf.     But  pro- 
bably this  was  a  fiftion  of  the  monks,  who  thought 
vows  of  that  kind  eflential  Xofan5lity^  and  did  not 
coniider  that,  in  his  cafe,  fo  abfurd  a  proceeding 
would  have  been  criminal,  not  only  to  his  wife,  but 
to  his  people,  who,  by  his  want  of  pofterity,  were 
expofed  to  all  the  mifchiefs  of  a  doubtful  fucc^ion, 
and  became  in  the  end  a  prey  to  a  foreign  invader. 
He  certainly  did  not  live  fo  kindly  with  his  queen, 
as  from  her  amiable  charafter  he  ought  to  have  • 
done,  but  feems  to  have  transferred  to  her  his  hatred 
of  her  father ;  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  that  with 
the  piety  for  which  he  is  celebrated.     The  ftrange 
idea  of  merit  and  holinefe,  attached  by  fome  in  that 
age  to  a  vow  of  chaftity,  made,  or  obferved,  even 
in  the  conjugal  ftate,  may  poffibly  have  arifen  among 
the  Saxons  in  England  from  the  anfwers  fent  to  their 
firft  teacher,  Auguftine,  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  communicated  by  him  to  his  new  church  :  for, 
in  fome  of  thefe,  nuptial  embraces  are  plainly  ccm- 
fidered  as  pollutions, 

P.  9.  And  even  gave  Edgar  the  title  of  Atbeling^ 

which  belonged  to  the  royal  family ^  andfeemed  to 

mark  him  out  as  heir  to  the  crown. 

Sir  H.  Spelman  fays,  in  his  Gloffary  on  the  word 

Adelingus,    or  Atheling,    Sax$nibus  ufurpatur  pro 

regid  Jobole  et  regni  fuccejfore.     Which  Jie  l)roves 

from  a  paflage  in  the  laws  afcribed  to  Edward  the 

Confeflbr  •  and  though  that  coUedtton  is  not  genuine^ 

yet  as  it  is  ancient,  tfie  words  of  the  compilator  are 

a  very  fufficient  proof,  to  Ihew  in  what  fenfe  this 

title 
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title  was  undcriiood  by  the  Normans  to  have  been 
given  to  Edgar.  "  Rex  vero  Edwardus,  Edgarum 
"  filium  eorUm  fecum  retinuit  et  pro  fuo  nutrivit : 
**  et  quia  cogitabat  bderedem  ium  jactre^  nominavit 
"  Adeling^  quern  nos  (puta  Normanni)  dicimus  do- 
"  micellum.  Sed  nos  indifcrete  de  pluribus  dici- 
*^  mus,  quia  Baronum  filios  vocamus  domicellos; 
*'  AngU  vero  nullum  niji  natos  regumy  Yet  Spel- 
man  obferves,  that  all  noblemen  had  anciently  been 
called  Adelingi'^  but  from  the  above  cited  paflagp  it 
iappears,  that  in  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confeflbf, 
and  for  at  leaft  a  century  afterwards,  this  word 
Was  appropriated  to  the  royal  family  by  the  En- 
glilh. 

Ibid.  Tet^  nptwitbftandihg  this  appearance  of  an 
adoption^  as  be  was  ft  ill  under  age  when  King  Ed-- 
ward  died^  be  was  not  tbougbt  capable  of  taking 
tbe  government,  &c. 

The  reafbh  aflighed  by  Ailredufi,  an  iancient  hif- 
torian  of  ho  fiiiall  authority,  for  Edgar  Atheling'fe 
not  being  niade  kmg,  is,  quia  puer  tanto  bonori  mi- 
nus idoheus  videbatUr.    (See  Ailred.  de  Geneal;  Reg.  ^•^^Ilf  • 
Ang.  col.  366.)  hgulphus,  d  contemporary  writer,  fm.  loij; 
fays,  he  was  Regio  folio  minus  idoneus,  tarn  cordt 
quam  corpre ;  which  words  feem  to  fuppofe  a  dou- 
ble incapacity,  froni  the  meannels  of  his  parts,  as 
well  as  me  weaknefs  of  his  ag^  l  aiid  indeed,  if  he 
had  been  a  youth  of  forward  courage  and  under- 
Handing,   it  might  have  been  an  inducement  to 
raife  him  to  the  Sirone  before  the  ufual  time.    How 
old  he  was  at  the  deceafe  of  King  Edward,  I  dd 
hot  find  exadUy  fet  down  in  any  andeht  author^  nor 
at  what  age  the  minority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes 
Was  underitood  to  determine  :  but  Edgar  the  fbn  ^^^f^^' 
£dmond  having  been  but  fixteen  years  old  when  he  Reg.  A^gi* 
tame  to  the  crown,  arid  ho  hiftorian  fpeaking  of  *;"f>^^ 
him  as  being  then  a  minor,  it  may  be  conjedtured^  fab  tna. 
that  fixteen  was  the  age  affigned  by  the  Saxons  for  959- 
Vol.  L  I  i  the 
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the  majority  of  their  kings.    And  from  ibme  paflSt- 
ges  thsat  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  wc  may 
infer  pretty  confidently,  that  Edgar  Atheli^g  wasof 
an  age  approaching  to  manhood,  thou^  he  nad  not 
yet  attained  to  it,  when  King  fedward  died.     Orde- 
ricus  Vitalis,  the  beft  of  t\\e  Norttian  writers,  affi^ 
the  fame  cauie  for  the  duke  of  Normandy's  enter- 
prize,  as  Ailredus  ((X  Harold's  ^leftion.     **  Anno 
*^  A  incamarione  Domini  1066,  indidicHie  v.  Gul. 
**  dux  Nomiannorum,  deficiente  flirpe  regis  Edgari 
'^  ^tue  idonea  ejfet  ad  tenendum  fceptrum  regale^  cum 
*'  multis  milHbus  armatorum  ad  Anglos  transfieta- 
"  vit."     See  Ord.  Vit.  p.  598.  1.  6. 

P.  9.  J'he  excluding  of  a  minor  from  the  fuccejfion  in 
England  was  not  new  to  the  Saxons, 
Sir  Jc^n  Spelman,  who  well  underflbod  the  Saxon 
confHtution,  fays,  in  Ws  life  of  king  Alfred,  "  Ut 
"  verum  fatear,  turbulentum  rcipublicae  tempus  fi 
"  fpeftes,  ^Ifredi  tenet ior  atas  ^thelwolpho  jam 
^*  decedenti  jufle  fuggerere  potuit  ut  omnem  ccgi- 
^  tationem  regni  in  ipfum  conferendi  deponeret, 
*'  cum  ea  fola  caufa  fa*penumero  fufficeret^  ut  pater 
*'  fratris  filium  proprio^  vel  etiam  nothum  anteferrtt 
"  germanoy     Vit.  iElfred.  Mag.  1.  i.  p.  9. 

P.  13.  But^  on  the  death  of  his  fatber-in-^law^  Mffd 
came  over^  and  unhappily  trufting  bis  perfon  to 
earl  Godwin  was  delivered  by  him  to  Haroli 
Harefooty  who  put  out  his  eyes ;  of  which  cruel 
treatment  he  died^  much  lauiented  by  the  En- 
'   gitjb. 

In  relating  this  flory,  William  of  Malmfbury 
y.Mtimib.  concludes  with  thefe  words,  H^ec.  quia  fama  ferity    ■ 
Reg.  Ang.    ^«  ^^{/^  •'  J^d  auta  chronica  tacent^  pro  joltdo  non    ' 
'•ii^c.  12.    ajferui.     The  chronicles  he  means  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Saxon,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  this 
fa<ft.     But  yet  the  credit  of  it  does  not  depend  on 
tradition  alone.   The  Encomium  Ernnue^  a  contempo- 
rary 
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uy  writing,  and  other  manufcripts  of  diat  age^ 
^hich  he  probably  had  hot  feen,  atteft  the  &dt. 
kit  the  circumftances  are  reported  with  fbme  va^" 
ations. 

.  14.  iH*  kept  tip  d  clofe  friendflyip  with  ff^illiofH 
duh  of  Normandy^  and  after  the  death  of  bis  ne^ 
pbewfecretlj  prmifed  to  appoint  him  bis  fnccej/or 
in  the  kingdom  of  England^  &C; 
There  is  a  great  difference  among  bur  hiftorians, 
nth  ancient  and  modem,  about  the  time  when 
dward's  promi/e,  to  appoint  Duke  William  his 
icceflbr,  was  made  to  that  prince.     Some  pretend  „.*  ^*^ 
itt  he  gave  it  him  fo  long  before  the  end  of  his  Li.p.^r' 
fe,  as  when  he  Was  a  youth  at  the  court  of  Nor^  s.  Duneim. 
landy.     But  it  is  very  im{)robable  that  he  fliould  Diccto  iSb! 
len  bequeath  a  crown,  which  he  could  not  poflibly  ^2*'**1;p- 
►refte  be  fhouid  ever  wear.    Rapin  Thoyras  ima*  fngtiph.  p. 
nes,  with  much  more  probability,  that  the  pro-  ^s-  ft»*»  ^^ 
ife  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  duke  was  in  '^^'' 
Qgland :  but  yet  that  conjedhire  fuits  ill  with  what 
as  afterwards  done  by  Edward,  viz.  his  fending 
r  his  nepheVr  in  order  to  nominate  him  heir  to  his 
own.    And  bgulphus  exprefly  aflerts,  that,  when 
e  duke  wa6  in  Ei^and^  he  had  no  hope  of  the 
ocdTion,  and  that  no  mention  was  then  made  of  it 
tween  him  and  the  king.     De  fucceffione  autem 
fni  /pes  adbucy  aut  mentio^  nulla  fa£la  inter  eos 
it.    What  William  of  Malmfbury  lays  on  this 
Igedt feemsto  be neareft  the  truths  that  the  king 
d  no  thoughts  of  making  the  duke  his  fuGoeffinr   . 
1  after  the  deceafe  of  his  nephew,  prince  Edward; 
ttc  itaque  difunSio  cognato^  quia /pes  prioris  erat^^^^^^- 
'mia /uffragii^  fVUlielmo  comiti  Normannite /uccff-  ceftiRl'A.* 
nem  Jngli^e  dabat.    And  Ingulphus  feemsL  to  ex-  ^*Jj«^Jp**- 
efi  the  fame  thing  in  thefe  words  under  the  year  ^nn.io6j. 
^65.    "  Anno  eockm  rex  EdwardusyJr »w  gravatus 
cemens  CUtonis  Edwardi  nuper  defun£Ii  filium 
Edgarum  re^o  iblio  minus  idoneum  tarn  cordc 
I  i  a  "  quani 
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"  quam  corpore,  Godwinique  comitis  multam  ma- 
**  lamque  fiibolcm  quotidie  fuper  tcrram  crefccre, 
^^  ad  cognatum  fuum  fVilbehnum  animum  applicuii^ 
"  et  eum  fibi  fuccedere  in  regnum  Anglia  ^ime  JlabiU 
"  fancivitr    But  then  he  muft  have  been  grbfly 
miftaken,  in  faying  (as  he  afterwards  docs,  widi 
fomc  other  writers)  tfwit  Edward  fent  Robert  aich- 
biftiop  of  Gmtertniry  his  embaffador  to  duke  Wil- 
liam, to  inform  him  of  his  having  defigned  him  his 
fucceflbr :  for  that  prelate  was  baniflied  from  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1052,  five  years  before  Prince  Ed- 
sno?7°*  card's  death.     Upon  the  whole,  diou^  I  bdicvc 
i«4'  <«'>     that  the  duke  had  fome  intimation  of  fuch  an  inten- 
&"p.'i6|**   ^*^"  ^^  inclination  of  the  king  in  his  favour,  yet  die 
fnbtmi.      uncertainty  icben^  or  by  wbom  it  was  ^ven,  and  the 
■°^^"        contradiftory  accounts  we  have  of  it,  undeniably 
prove,  that  it  could  not  have  had  die  authority  rf 
the  great  council,  but  was  a  fecret  tranfadtion.    b- 
deed  not  one  of  our  ancient  hiftorians  is  partial 
enough  to  the  Norman  government  to  pretend,  that 
it  was  an  aft  of  the  nation,  as  Ordericus  Vitalisand 
William  of  Poidou  affirm.     Nor  is  it  a  credible 
thing  that  the  great  council  of  England,  which  in 
the  year  1052  had  fhewn  fo  much  jealoufy  and  ha- 
tred of  the  Normans,  as  to  pafs  an  aft  for  banifliiM 
out  of  the  kingdom  all  of  that  nation,   fhouldi 
without  any  apparent  reafon  for  the  change,  fo  alter 
their  temper,  as  to  fettle  their  crown  on  a  Norman 
prince.     And  furely,  if,  contrary  to  their  inclinati- 
ons, Edward  had  conceived  fuch  a  purpofe,  Harold, 
whofe  interell  it  was  to  prevent  it,  would  not  have 
willingly  gone  upon  an  embafly,  to  acquaint  the 
duke  with  it ;  for  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him,  if  he  had  not  then  any  thoughts  of  the  crown 
for  himfelf,  to  have  fecured  it  for  Edgar,  whom  he 
might  well  hope  to  govern,  at  leaft  for  feveral  years. 
William  of  Malmfbury  only  mentions  the  ftory  to 
rejeft  it,  giving  the  account  I  have  followed,  as 
grounded  on  the  beft  information.     Nor  is  there 

any 
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any  thing  improbable  in  that  account.     But  further,  |J*G^rt!"^" 
in  relating  the  anfwer  which  Harold  returned  tOA.i.".V. 
William,  m  juftification  of  himfelf  for  the  breach  f*  ^*  f*f^* 
of  his  oath,  the  fame  author  writes  thus,  "  De  56. 
"  r^o  addebat  praefumptuofum  fuifle,  quod  abf- 
"  y«^  g€neraii  fenatus  et  popuU  conventu  et  edi6lo 
"  alienam  ilH  haereditatem  juraverit.     Proinde  ftul- 
"  turn  facramentum  fragendum.     Nam  (i  jusjuran- 
**  dum,  vel  votum,  quod  puella  in  domo  patris, 
*'  nefciis  parentibus,  de  fuo  corpore  volens  fecerit, 
**  judicatur  irritum;  quanto' magis  quod  ille  fub 
"  regis  virgi  conftitutus,  nefcienti  omni  Anglidy  de 
"  toto  r^no,  neceffitate  temporis  coaftus  impegerit, 
"  judicatur  non  cfle  ratum :"  Thefe  words  give  us 
at  lead  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  the  great 
council  had  never  agreed  to  any  fettlement  of  the 
crown  on  the  duke.     One  argument  for  Harold's 
having  been  fent  by  Edward  to  notify  this  defigna- 
tion  to  the  duke  is  drawn  from  the  tapeftry  at  Bay- 
eux,  which  Nfont&ucon  has  given  a  print  of,  with 
comments  upon  it.     But  the  infcription  over  that 
part  of  it,  which  reprefents  Harold  taking  leave  of 

the  king,  is  only  Rex R.  D.  which  gives  no 

account  of  the  commiflTion  or  buiineis  on  which  he 
was  going  -,  nor  is  there  any  other  more  expreis  con- 
cerning that  point.  Montfaucon,  from  the  common 
cpinioH^  or  tradition  of  the  place,  (uppofes  the  ta- 
peftry to  have  beep  made  by  the  order  of  Matilda, 
the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  therefore 
to  be  an  authentic  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  fadts 
therein  reprefented.  But  from  feveral  reafons  I 
(hould  judge,  that  it  was  rather  made  by  the  order 
of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  his  grand-daughter,  who 
refided  long  in  Normandy ;  and  that  the  makers  of 
it  were  not  accurate  with  r^ard  to  the  fafts.  For 
the  tapeftry  and  the  infcripdons  upon  it  fuppofe, 
that  in  the  war  William  fuftained,  while  Harold 
was  with  him,  againft  Conan  duke  of  Bretagne,  he, 

113  or 
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or  one  of  his  generals,  befieged  Dinant ;  and  that 
Conan  delivered  to  him,  or  to  that  general,  the  keyi 
of  the  town.  But  this  fi^  is  mentioned  by  no 
contemporary  author,  and  contradi£ls  the  account 
given  of  that  war  by  William  rf  Poiftou,  arch-: 
deacon  of  Lifieux,  and  Chaplain  to  William.  He 
particularly  defcribes  the  beginning  of  Ac  war  by 
the  expedition  of  his  matter  to  the  relief  of  Dole 
vid.  Piaav.  beficgcd  by  Conan  ;  his  obliging  Conan  to  nufe  the 
Duc.'Nomi.  fi^>  and  then  retiring  out  of  Brets^ne,  becaufe  he 
ap.  Du.  would  not  purfue  Conan,  to  the  peril  of  his  own 
ijf "fjz.*  army,  through  unknown  countries,  where  they  could 
find  no  fubfiftence,  but  returning  thither  agun, 
upon  hearing  that  Conan  and  GeofFry  Mutel  were 
joined.  He  fays  the  duke  ftaid  there  to  give  battle 
to  them  both,  but  cert  amen  ntquicquam  fuit  expiStet- 
tum^  adverfario  magis  in  ulteriora  profugiente.  Then 
he  concludes  with  thefe  words,  Receptus  infua  per-- 
earum  bofpitem  Haraldum  apud  fe  poft  moratum  alh 
quandiu  donis  onuftum  omijit.  It  is  therefore  f^n 
(if  we  may  believe  this  hiftorian,  who  is  called  by 
Montfaucon  himfelf  the  tmft  accurate  of  all  vsh 
wrote  the  biftory  of  JVilliam  the  Baftard)  that  neither 
before  nor  after  the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Dole  was 
any  ficge  made  in  Brctagne  by  William,  while  Ha- 
rold remained  with  him,  or  by  any  part  of  his  army. 
Nor  can  it  cafily  be  conceived,  that  the  taking  of  a 
town  fo  confiderable  as  Dinant,  defended  by  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  in  pcrfon,  fhould  be  palled  over  in 
filencc,  either  by  this  author,  or  any  other  who  wrote 
the  hiftor)-  of  that  war. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  apprehend  that  this  boafted 
monument  v/as  rather  formed  upon  vulgar  tradition 
than  hiflory,  and  deferves  no  credit  againft  the  tefti- 
mony  of  a  good  contemporary  writer.  Tapeftry- 
makers  are  bad  hiftorians ;  and  it  is  a  common  fault 
in  antiquaries  to  lay  more  ftrefs  upon  any  difcovery 
of  this  kind  than  is  really  due  to  it ;  as  Montfaucon 
feems  to  have  done  in  the  prefent  inftance. 

William 
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William  of  Foiaou  pretends,  that  the  br^rtfaer^^^-^^*^^- 
and  nephew  of  Harold  had  Ipeen  delivered  to  thesee  liJI^!' 
duke  by  King  Bctvifard  as  hoft^ps,  to  fequre  tp  him  "*^;  ^**^' 
the  focccffion  of  England  :  but  it  appears  from  Eajl-^ 
mer,  that  having  been  given  by. earl  Godwin  t<> 
EdwaixL,  as  hofbges  for  his  fidelity,  after  the  quar* 
rel  between  him  ^  that  king,  they  were  feat  over 
to  NcMTOandy,  as  to  a  place  of  fafe  cuftpdy,  and 
only  committed  to  the  keeping  of  WiUiami,  asi 
Edward^s  fHend  and  ally.     After  the  duke  had  con- 
cluded hie  bargain  with  Hamld,  he  gave  him  back 
his  nephew ;  iRit  kept  Wuhioth  his  brother,  aa  a 
riedge  fiw  the  performance  of  their  agreement. 
But  this  fiu^ly  is  no  proof  that  Edward  had  fenc 
them  with  anyTuch  defign,  nor  even  that  Harold 
went  to  fetch  them.     It  is  indeed  very,  improbable, 
that  he  fhould  venture  to  put  himfelf  into  the  power 
of  the  duke  on  fudi  an  errand   It  wguld  have  been 
much  faf<^  and  more  prudent  to  have  negociated 
their  redemption  by  another  perfon. 

P.  1 5.  jlnd  bis  voill  iifelf^  bad  it  been  made  iti  favour 
of  tViUiam,  nvitbout  tbe  ratification  of  the  great 
council  J  would  not  bave  been  obligatory  to  tbe  peo^ 
pk  of  England. 

As  this  has  bem  controverted,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  tbe  reader  fome  proof  of  it,  which  I 
(hall  do  by  one  evidence,  out  df  many  that  might 
bealledged. 

In  tlS  preamble  to  King  Alfred's  will  preferved 
in  Afler,  at  the  end  of  his  book  De  gcftis  Alfredi, 
that  monarch  ftyles  himfelf  thus.  Ego  /Elfredusy 
totius  JVeft-SaAonia  nobihtatis  confenfu  pariter  et 
qffef^/^j  r^^'  And  yet  in  the  feme  public  aft,  he 
declares,  that  he  inherited  the  kingdom  after  his  two 
brothers  -flEthelbald  and  -fl£thelred,  by  the  will  of 
bis  father,  **  De  h^reditate,  quam  pater  mens 
**  iEthelwulphus  rex  nobis  tribus  fratribus  delegavit^ 
^*  viz.  /Ethelbaldo,  ^thelredo,  et  mihi,  ita  ouod, 
I  i  4  qui 
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"  qui  noftrum  diutius  foret  fiiperftcs,  illc  todus 
"  regni  dominio  congauderet."  (See  Afler  dc  Gcft. 
^If  p.  4.)  To  reconcile  thefe  cxprcffions,  wc  rauft 
fuppoie  that  the  will  of  his  father  would  not  have 
made  him  king  without  the  affent  and  confeui  of  ibe 
Saxon  nobles.  It  will  be  fhewn  hereafter  that  die 
word  nobilitatisj  is  to  be  taken  in  a  large  fenfe. 
Afler  calls  King  ^thelwulf 's  will  b^rediiariam  vd 
cammendatoriam  epiftolanty  a  tcftamentory^  or  recom- 
mendatory letter  J  which  expreffion  implies  th^t  the 
defignation  there  made  had  no  force  without  the 
anthority  of  the  great  council,  and  was  confidercd 
as  a  mere  recommendation^  till  it  had  a  fan£tion  from 
them.  But  the  words  of  Alfred  himfelf  in  Ws  will 
are  of  much  more  weight  than  the  expreflions  of 
any  hiflorian. 

P.  1 6.  T^bougbj  to  induce  bim  tbe  more  to  it^  ff^illiam 
promifed  to  give  bim  one  of  bis  daugbters  in 
marriage, 
Dc  Will  1.      William  of  Malmfbury  fuppofes  this  lady  to  have 
1.111.  t.  56.   jj^  before  her  father  invad«l  England ;  but  Orde- 
vid.  Order,  ricus  Vitalis  fays  ftic  lived  till  the  year  1081,  and 
p!l'j'^'     that  her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  the  king  of 
Dachc*:'ne.    GalHcia  jiift  bcfore  her  death.     He  adds,  that  (he 
had  loved  Harold,  but  was  fo  averfe  to  the  other 
marriage,  as  to  wifli  rather  to  die  than  to  complete 
it.     The  name  he  gives  her  is  Agatha  ;  but  others 
vid.  Gem.  call  hcr  Adelize.     William  of  Jumieges  fays,  that 
);'^l  3'.  Harold,  after  the  death  of  Gryfiyth  king  of  Wales, 
married  Aldyth,  the  beautiful  wife  of  that  prince, 
and  daughter  of  the  illuftrious  earl  Algar.     Griff- 
tbridi  quoque  regis  H^alliarutn^  poftquam  boftilis  e%m 
gladius  percujjit^  pulchram  conjugem  Aldytb^  praclari 
Comitis  Algari  Jiliam^  fibi   uxorem  junxit.     Other 
writers  of  that  ^e,  and  latter  hiftorians  on  their 
authority,  make  alfo  mention  of  this  match;  but 
they  call  the  lady  iElgiva,  or  iEditha.     Yet  there 
is  a  paflage  in  Ingulpijus,  a  contemporary  author, 

which 
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which  contradidts  it,  and  feems  to  deny  the  exiftence 
of  this  daughter  of  Earl  Algar.     His  words  are 
thefe,  under  the  year  1059,  StrenuiJ/imus  etiam  Co-  J^**^* f^j^.^ 
tnes  Algarus  noftri  monafierii  femper  amantijftmus^  &c.  cak'^Edi- 
ohiit^  tt  Coventria  juxta  patrem  fofitus  requiefcit  bu-  ^^^^^^1[^ 
tnatus^  reliais  Uberis^  duobus  filiis^  fcilicet  Edwino  y\l  tom.  i  * 
et  Morcario^   poftea  Comitibus^   tt  unica  filia^  qua  p-^^- 
nunc  fuperej^y  Omitiffa  LuQia, 

It  is  plain,  that  the  Countefs  Lucidy  whom  this 
author  affirms  to  be  the  only  daughter  left  by  Algar ^ 
could  not  be  Aldith,  or  Editha,  or  ^Igiva,  who 
was  married  firft  to  a  king  of  Wales,  and  then  to 
Harold,    and  whom  other  authors  therefore  call 
Reginam  /Elgivam,     We  know  that  (he  was  the  J^^"^* 
wife  of  Rmiulph  de  Mefchines  Earl  of  Chefter.  J6.3"'.'** 
Nor  is  it  conceivable,  that,  if  Algar  had  really  had  ^J^J^ 
another  daughter  fo  illuftrioufly  married,  Ingulphuis 
fhould  have  been  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  viz.  under  William  the  Firft,  and  Wil- 
liam Rufus  ?  Me  fay^  himfelf,  that  Earl  Algar  was 
a  particular  friend  to  their  monaftery,  which  muft 
have  made  him  more  knowing  in  what  related  to 
that  lord :  but  this  fadt  muft  have  been  notorious  to 
the  whole  nation.     It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the 
Saxon  chronicle  takes  no  notice  of  this  lady,  the 
queen  of  a  Saxon  king ;  nor  is  flie  mentioned  in  the 
Welch  chronicle  as  wife  to  King  Gryffyth.    William 
of  Malmfl)ury  feems  likewife  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  her  exiftence.  All  this  makes  me  fb  doubtful  about 
the  truth  of  this  match,  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
her  in  my  account  of  Harold :  but  leave  the  reader 
to  judge,  upon  the  evidence  ftated  here,  whether 
flie  ought  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  our 
q\;eens. 


P.  16. 
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P.  1 6.  //  is  therefore  mojl  evident y  that  the  at  tempt  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy  was  an  unjujl  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Englijb^  and  that  thofe  writers 
who  have  after  ted  that  his  title  was  goody  or  better 
than  HarotaSy  did  not  very,  accurately  conjidtr  the 
queftion^  &c. 

The  Saxon  chronicle,'  of  whkh .  that  p^  which 
relates  thefe  occurrences,  was  written  in  me  reign  of 
William  the  Firft,  fays  in  the  plained  terms,  that 
Harold  was  nominated  by  Edward  the  Confejfor^  and 
eleBed  by  all,      "  Tunc  Haroldu3  comes  capcfBt 
**  regnum,  ficut  rex  ei  concejferat^  omn^fque  ad  id 
,    See  chfofl.  **  ^m,  eligebanty     Florence  of  Woi;ceftcr,  another 
fubiMy**  contemporary  hiftorian,   and  Sim/eon  of  Durham> 
io6^  ^  p.  who  wrote  under  Henry  the  Firft,  affirm  die  (ame 
iSlkfFi"*  thing.    The  words  of  the  former  are  diefe  :  "  Quo 
wigorn.j.  •*  tumulato,  fubregulus  HarakJus,  Godwini  duos 
DurtlTab-  "  fiJJws,  quem  rex  ante  fuam  decejjimm  regni  fuc- 
brev.chron. "  cejforem  clegeroty  a  totius  Anglia  primatibus  ad 
"bVnn"     '*  regale  culmen  eleHus^  Sec."  which  are  tranfcribed 
'065,  \c6s,  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  only  inftea4  of  primatibus 
nov.  p.  4.*^*  he  ufes  principibus^  a  fynonymous  word.     Hoveden 
^-  '•  and  Diceto,  who  both  wrote  their  hiftories  in  the 

next  age,    follow  exadlly  Florence  of  Worcefter. 
Eadmer,  another  contemporary  author  writes  of  it 
thus,  "  In  brevi  port  hax  obit  Edwardus.     Juxta 
quod  ille  ante  mortem  Jlatuerat  in  regnum  ei  fucceffit 
haraldus.''  William  of  Malm(bur>',  though  ftrongly 
inclined  to  favour  the  Norman  caufe  (as  might  be 
expefted  in  one  who  dedicated  his  work  to  a  grand- 
fon  of  William  the  Firft)  could  not  help  owning, 
that,  openly  at  leaft,  all  the  Englifh  then  declared 
SceMaimib.  in  favoitr  of  Harold.     *'  Quare,  ut  praedixi,  Angli 
ie'w  i^&  "  diverfis  votis  ferebantur,    quamvis  palam  cunSli 
i\\j\^\.    "  bona  Haroldo  imprecarentur^     He  fays  indeed  in 
^^jj^^^other  place,  "  Recenti  adhuc  regalis  funeris  luftu 
^JP^^^^  Haroldus,  ipfo  Theophaniae  die,  extortd  a  prin- 
^r  ^cipibus  fde^  arripuit  diademay     But,  if  any  re- 

gard 
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gard  is  to  be  had  to  this  pafiage,  it  only  proves  Aat 
Harold  was  too  hafty  in  prdHng  on  his  coronation 
the  very  day  that  king  Edward  was  buried,  which 
was  an  objedtion  in  fonn  rather  thzn  fuhjlance :  for 
no  hiftorian  pretends  that  any  force  was  ufed  by 
him  ;  and  the  words  befbre-mentioned  of  this  writer 
himfelf '  acknowledge,  that  the  pnblick  ads  and 
profdlions  were  all  on  his  fide.  Nay,  he  rraltcs 
him  fay,  in  the  anfwer  he  fent  to  the  dnke,  that  it 
was  an  uniuft  demand,  "  ut  imperio  -decedat  quod 
"  tanfo  jaroore  civium  regendum  fufceperity  In 
truth  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  account  he  gives, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  throw  out  fbme  cxprelfions 
unfavourable  to  Harold,  that  he  knew  his  eledion 
was  valid.  It  nrmft  be  obferved,  that  the  great 
council  was  aflcmbled  when  Edward  died.  Florence  see  pior. 
of  Worccfter  takes  particular  notice,  of  it,  in  the  ri§^;,m. 
following  words :  Poft  haec  rex  Edwardus  paulatim  iub»nn. 
segrotare  ccepit.     In  nativltate  vero  Domini  curiam  M»im{b.  a^ 

^uam^  ut  potuit,  Londonia  tenuity   fire,   which  Si-  c.  r.  a.  f. 
mcon  of  Durham  and  other  writers  contemporary  !«!  chron. 
vrith  him,  confirm.    And  as  that  monarch  then  con-  ft>*>  *««. 
feciated  Weftminfter  Abbey  built  by  himfelf,    ^"r^^tK^. 

^««mony  whidi  the  genius  of  the  times  and  of  the  ^'  ^«  v'it. 
man  made  very  important,  wc  may  be  furc  that  the  confeffont 
attendance  upon  fuch  an  occafion  muft  have  been  g-  398. 399. 
greater  than  ufual.     Ailredus,    abbot  of  Rivaux,  cS^i*^!  i. 
U)eak8  of  it  thus,  "  Appropinquabat  dies  feftus  cat-  ^"^  *«»• 
^  teris  laetior,   in  quo  Anghrum  tota  nohilitas  ^Mfnaftiwn. 
*'  regis  curiam  debuit  convenire,  et  re^  more  fuo  ^.°k^-  Sec 
**  (ceptris  fimul  et  corona  decorando  alliftere.     Co-  g.d.'JI.?o«. 
**  gitans  ergo  quemadmodum  poflit  ipfa  confecratio 
"  lolcmpnius  exhibcri,  decrevit  feflivitate  pera^la  re- 
"  gall  die  fanftorum  Innocentium  cekbritatem  ijiam 
"  compleriy    (And  afterwards)  "  lUucefcebat  igiuir 
**  fan^omm  Innocentium  iucunda  fcftivitas,  et  ro»- 
**  venientibus  in  unum  epijcopis^  cunHifque  regnipra- 
**  ccribusj  facra  dedicationisfblempnitas  inchoatur." 
Harold's  eleftion  might  therefore  be  made  in  the 

§reat 
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great  council,  immediately  after  Edward  was  bu- 
ried  ;  and,  as  no  oppofition  was  eiven  to  it,  would 
not  take  up  much  time;  efpecially  if  it  was  made 
in  confirmation  of  Edward's  appointment,  as,  ex- 
cept William  of  Malrafbury,  all  the  hiftorians  be- 
fore-mentioned affirm.  And  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  their  teftimony  is  confirmed  even  by  William 
of  Poidou,  chaplain  to  the  duke,  and  the  moil 
partial  to  him  of  all  the  Norman  writers.  In  rela- 
ting the  meflagp,  which  Harold  fent  to  that  prince 
after  his  landing,,  he  makes  the  mellenger  fay, 
"  Haec  tibi  mandat  rex  Haraldus.  Terram  ejus 
"  ingreflus  es,  qua  fiducii,  qua  temeritate,  nefcit. 
"  Meminit  quidem  quod  rex  Edwardus  te  Anglici 
**  regni  haeredem  fore  pridem  decreverit,  et  quod 
"  iple  in  Normannia  de  hac  fucceffione  fecuritatem 
"  tibi  firmaverit.  Novit  autem  jurefuum  ejfe  reg- 
"  num  idem^  ejufdem  regis  dominifui  dono  in  extrt- 
**  mis  illi  conccjfum.  Etenim  ab  eo  tempore,  quo 
**  beatus  Auguflinus  in  banc  venit  r^onem,  com- 
"  munem  gentis  hujufce  fuifle  confuetudinem,  do- 
*'  nationeniy  quam  in  ultimo  fine  fuo  quis  fecerit^  earn 
"  rat  am  baberi.'*  And  the  anfwer,  which  the  fame 
hiflorian  relates,  as  made  by  the  duke,  does  not 
contain  any  denial  of  the  faft  here  alledged,  but 
only  infifb  upon  the  former  promife  of  Edward  and 
See  ord.  ^  Harold's  oath.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who,  though 
I.  \{\  (ub  '  born  in  England,  was  bred  up  in  Normandy^  and  is 
ann.  1065.  reckoncd  among  the  Norman  hiflorians,  agrees  in 
the  nomination  of  Harold  by  Edward,  but  fays  it 
was  obtained  by  a  fraud,  "  Nam  regem  Ed- 
"  wardum,  qui  morbo  ingravefcente  jam  morti 
"  proximus  erat,  circumvenit,  eique  transfre- 
"  tationis  fuse,  et  profedlionis  in  Normanniam, 
*'  ac  legationis  feriem  retulit.  Deinde  frau- 
"  dulentis  ajfertionibus  adjecity  quod  fVilbelmus 
"  Normannia  fibi  filium  fuum  in  conjugium  dederit^ 
**  et  totius  Anglici  regni  jus^  utpote  genero  fuoj  con^ 

''  cejferit^ 
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**  cefferit.  Quod  audiens  aegrotus  princeps  miratus 
**  eft ;  tamen  credidit,  et  conceffit  quod  vafer  ty- 
"  rannus  commentatus  efi^  I  lay  much  more  ftrefs  . 
upon  this  audior's  avowal  of  Harold's  iwm/>w//b» 
by  Edward  on  bis  death  bed^  than  upon  the  caufe 
he  afligns  for  it,  in  which  he  is  fupported  by  no 
other  niftorian.  The  only  objcAion  of  any  weight 
to  what  is  affirmed  fo  exprefly,  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, by  fo  many  good  authors,  is  that  which  Wil- 
liam of  Malmlbury  makes  in  his  fecond  book  De 
Geftis  R.  Ang.  viz,  the  improbability  that  Edward 
fhould  bequeath  his  crown  to  a  man,  of  whofe 
power  he  had  always  been  jealous.  But  to  this  it 
may  be  replied,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  fuch 
artifice  as  is  fuppofed  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  that 
Edward,  a  man  of  eafy  and  flexible  difpofitions, 
might,  upon  finding  the  temper  of  the  naticxi 
ftrongly  oppofe  his  inclinations  for  William,  give 
way  to  theirs  in  favour  of  Harold,  from  a  laudable 
r^ard  to  the.  peace  of  his  country.  However  I 
have  choien,  in  my  account  of  this  matter,  to  affirm 
nothing  pofidvely,  as  to  the  nomination  of  Harold 
by  Edward,  becaufe,  even  leaving  this  doubfiil,  his 
election  cannot  be  difputed.  The  nation  might 
chuie  him,  thou^  their  king  did  not ;  and  that  he 
was  cho(en  by  tbcm  is  fufficiently  proved,  both  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  beft  contemporary  authors, 
and  by  all  the  fubfequent  fads  from  his  coronation 
to  his  death.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  party  fubfifting  in  Eng- 
land, either  in  favour  of  Edgar,  or  of  William.  Not 
any  one  Englifhman  was  confined  on  fufpicion  of 
treaSoci^  either  when  Tofti  was  hovering  upon  the 
coafls,  or  when  the  Norw^ans,  or  the  Normans, 
were  landed :  An  undeniable  evidence  of  Harold's 
belief,  that  the  crown  had  been  given  him  with  the 
confent  of  the  nation  :  for  an  umrper  is  always  fuf- 
picious  and  appiehenfive  on  fuch  occafions.  Nor 
was  his  confidence  ill-grounded  j  for  none  of  his 

fubjedts 
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fubjeds  revolted  agaiaft  him  ;    not  even  thofei 
who  were  of  Daaifh  extraction. 

P.  21.  Thus  h  maJi  up  an  armf  of  fifty  ihoufvid 
borfc^  a»4t  Un  iboufand  foot^  all  cbofcu  msMf 
8rc. 

William  of  Poidou,  fpeakrDg  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy's  army,  while  it  was  encamped  on  the 
Norman  coaiL»  lays,  ^'  Convenit  etiam  externua 
^'  miles  in  auxilium  copioius,  quos  ex  parte  notiC 
*^  fima  ducis  liberalitas,  verum  omnes  juftss  caufio 
*^  fiducia  contraxit.  Rapina  omni  interdidta,  fli^ 
**  pendo  ipfms  miiiia  militum  quinqMoginta  aleban- 
^^  tur,  dum  ventorum  incommoditas  ad  portum 
^*  Divae  detinebat  mora  menftrua,**  (Vid.  Geft. 
Gul.  Due.  p.  1 97.)  And  afterwards  he  tells  us» 
that  the  duke  fent  a  melTage  to  Harold^  in  which 
be  reckoned  his  army  at  6xiy  tbaufaud  men.  *^  Dux 
'^  contra  nuntio  :  Pro  mandato,  inquit,  quo  mihi 
^^  dominus  tuus  vuit  eile  cautum,  quanquam  fine 
*^  contumelia  fiiadere  docuerit,  gratias  ipfi  et  hasc 
*'  refer.  Non  me  tutarcr  valli  aut  moenium  late- 
"  bris,  -fed  confligerem  quamprimum  cum  Haral- 
*'  do,  ncc  diffidercm  fortiiudine  mcorum  cum  fuia 
*'  eum  contritum  iri,  voluntate  divina  non  rcfif- 
*'  tente,  tametfi  decern  fola  miJlia  virorum  babe- 
"  rem  quales  ad  fexa^ima  millia  addnxi.*'  The 
Ibid.  p.  quinquaginta  millia  militum  mentioned  before,  were 
^99'  therefore  all  horfe  ;  and  the  additional  ten  tboufand 

here  mentioned  were  toot.  Mtles  indeed,  in  the 
writings  of  that  age,  always  fignified  a  b^femdn. 
And  tliis  is  further  explained  by  Ordericus  Vitalis 
(Ecclefiaft.  Hift.  I.  iii.  p.  500.)  Speaking  of  the 
fleet  fetting  fail  for  England,  he  fays,  that  there  went 
in  it  quinqtiagiTUa  millia  nolitwn^  cum  copia  psdituMj 
per  horrendum  pelagus,  ad  expugnandam  in  pro- 
pria fcde  incognitam  gentem,  ^r.  The  copta  pe^ 
ditum  mentioned  here,  in  addition  to,   and  dtftinft 

from. 
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from,  the  quinquagintg  millia  militum^  demonftrates 
that  mlUis  fignified  borfe^  both  io  this  pUceand  the 
other  dted  above.  The  teftimony  or  William  of 
Poidou,  with  regard  to  the-nnmber  of  men,  is  of 
great  weight,  becaufe  he  was  himfelf  with  the  ar- 
my, at)d  ferved  th<s  duke  of  Normandy  as  bis 
chaplain  in  this  expedition.  And  Ordericus  Vi- 
talis,  though  fomewhat  a  later  writer,  adds  more 
authority  to  the  account  given  by  hira,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  informed  himfelf  of  aH  the  Norman 
afl&irs  with  particular  care,  and  to  have  been  a  per- 
ion  of  no  mean  underftanding. 

P.  24.  ^tirfonu  months^  he  retutfied^  to  invade  bis 
country  oncemore^  not  with  the  duke  of  Normandy^ 
bus  with  another  foreign  frince^  whom  be  accident 
taify  met  aifea^  as  feme  of  the  contemporary  authors 
relate^^  had  incited  to  this  enterprite^  as  others 
affirm. 

Ordericus  Vitalis  tells  us  (p.  469.  1.  lii.)  that 
Tofti  propofed  to  the  king  of  Norway,  that  he 
ftiould  take  for  himfelf  one  half  of  England,  and 
let  him  hold  the  other  half  under  fealty  and  ho- 
xnage.  *^  Unde  a  vobis,  quos  viribus  et  armis, 
'^  omnique  probitate  prsecipud  vigere  cognofco, 
^'  viiiliter  adjuvari,  utpote  homo  vefter^  «xpo(co. 
^*  Proterviam  perfidi  rratris  bello  preterite,  meS^ 
^^  etatem  Anglis  vobis  retineie^  aliamque  mihg\  qm 
**  vobis  indefideliter  ferviam,  remittite.  His  audi- 
^*  tis,  avidos  rex  valde  gavifus  eft.  Deinde  juffit 
^*  exercitum  aggregari,  (Sc**  William  of  Jumi- 
qzes,  another  of  the  Norman  hiftorians,  mentions 
L€iSi\s  gping  to  the  king  of  Norway,  and  alking 
his  afliftance :  *^  At  ille  (Tofticus)  non  valcns  iaiu- 
^^  briter  Angliam  introire,  ncque  Normanniam, 
^*  quia  venttts  obfiabat,  redire,  Heraldum  Harfa- 
^^  gam,  Northwcg^  regem  adiit,  ipfemque  fup- 
*^  plex  ut  fe  juravet  rogitavit.  Ipfe  vero  precanti 
**  Toftioo  libeater  adquicvit*'    (Gem«  p.  285.  c. 

32.) 
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2{2.)  By  the  expreflion  of  both  theft  authors  it  is 
evident,  that  neither  of  them  underftood,  that  the 
king  of  Norway  and  the  duke  of  Normandy  a6ted 
in  any  concert,  the  one  with  the  other,  or  that 
Tofti  made  propofals,  or  carried  any  meflage  from 
the  duke  to  the  king^  as  fome  modern  writers 
have  fuppofed.  Our  own  contemporary  hiftorian& 
fay,  that  he  met  that  king  accidentally  at  fea  in  his 
pailage  to  England. 

• 

Ibid.  From  the  time  that  bis  brother  bad  been  driijeh 
out  of  the  Humber^  his  flea  and  army  bad  been 
cofiftantly  flationed^  to  guard  that  part  of  the  ifland 
ivbicb  is  nearefi  to  Normandy^  from  whence  alone 
be  had  any  apprebenjions  of  a  defcent. 
This  is  exprcfly  affirmed  by  Ordericus  Vitalise 
**  Porro    Anglicus     Heraldus,   ut  Northvigenas 
.'^  in  Angliam   adveniflfe    audivit,    Haftingas    et 
**  Penvefellum  aliofque  portus   maris    Neuftriag 
'^  oppofitos,  quos  toto  illo  anno  cum  multis  navi- 
**  bus  et  militibus  callide    fervaverat,    reliquit, 
"  6ff."  And  this  account  is  much  more  probable 
than  what  Florence  of  Worcefter  and  fome  others 
relate,  that,  after  expedling  the  Normans  till  about 
the  nativity  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  Harold  had  dif- 
charged  both  his  army  and  his  fleet.     It  can  hardly 
be  conceived,   that  he  (hould  be  fo  carelefs  and  (b 
falfly  fccure,  while  the  duke  of  Normandy  lay  pre- 
pared to  invade  him,  and  only  waiting  for  a  wind. 
Befides,  if  his  fleet  had  been   laid  up  at  that  time, 
and  his  army  difl^anded,  it  would  not  have  been 
poffible  for  him  to  have  reaflembled  them  fo  foon* 
-   as  we  find  he  did,  againft  the  Norwegians.     That 
he  had  both  in  great  readinels,  is  very  apparent ; 
for,    as  foon  as  ever  he  heard  of  the  Norwegians 
being  landed,  he  marched  to  oppofe  them,  with 
a  great  army,  and  deftroyed  their  fleet,  as  well  as 
their  army,  allowing  but  twenty  of  their  (hips  to 
return,  which  he  could  not  have  done  without  the 

help 
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help  of  his  own.  But,  while  his  forces  were  thus 
taken  up  in  the  nwth,  the  Normans  tended  on  the 
Goaft  of  Suffex  wifhoat  oppofitioo  •  Providence  fo 
difpofmg  events,  that  the  Narw^ianvinvafiem  feci- 
litated  iheir^s;  as  Ordfericus  Vlta+iS'Weff  dbferves. 
"  Interea  dum  Angli  bdio  Eboriscenfr  ocieupati 
*'  erant,  et  cnJlBdiam  maris  (m  diximus)  nutu  Dei 
^^  reli^uerdmt^  tflaffis  Nofntamnorun^  c^ucs  fpatio 
"  uoius  tnenfis,  in  oftioDev©,  vicinifqae  pertu-* 
•*  bus,  notuna  pi«ftolata  eft,  Zephyrr  flatu  in  fta^- 
*^  tionem  5an^  Oaterici  dclata  eft,.  65^^.  Norman- 
^*  nicus  itaquc  exercitus  11 1  kah  Oftobr.  maw 
^  transfretfavit^  rtoflc  clua  memoriam  Sandti  Mi** 
••  chaelis  ArchartgeB  catholica  dcclefi*  feftive  pe- 
•*  ragit,  et,  nemin^  rcfiftemte,  litttis  maris  gaudcni 
**  arrtpnit.*'    Ord-.  Vital  p:  500. 1.  iik 

P.  25.  Omnf  ibtiffiidiersisfmiti^baWmainraiH^ 
ed  forf0me  time  a  narrow  pafs^  m  the  briJ^^  wHB 
a  valour  efuatf^tbat  a/  Heratmr  Caeles^  Pillb$ 
v^as  flaht  by  aja^lifty  tbro^n  at  ^  diftarke^  frem 
tbe  battd  of  one  of  Harold* s  domeflitk  atfenfdantf. 
This  18  the  account  given  by  William  oFMatmf- 
bury,  who  addH,  that  the  EngK(h^  adrntring  his 
extraordinary  valour,  entreated  htm  to  yield  hifll^ 
(e)faAd  experience  their  clemency,  which  herefo(ed 
trith  great  difdain,  and  was  then  idUed  in  the  mad* 
Mr  aborcH^elaieed.    But  H.  of  Hunttington  fiiy% 
(hat  one  going  in  a  boat  under  the  brrdge  kHled 
him  with  a  javelin,  through  a  chink,  or  hole  in  the 
bridge,  after  he  had  (kin  above  forty  of  the  Eng^ 
Kib  with  a  bahte  ate,  and  ftopped  the  whole  army 
from  break  of  day  till  the  9th  hour.    Williaffi  <x 
Malmft)ury  is  more  moderate  in  the  account  of  the 
numbers  flain  by  him,  and  his  relation  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  feems  the  more  probable. 


Vol.  I.  K  k  P.  18. 
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P.  26-  Bm  the  wind  at  loft  ttirnwg  fair^  be  failed 
from  S(,   Valery^    at   ibe  m'jUth    of  the   Somme^ 
OH  the  eve  of  St.  Mi  bad,  in  the  year  one  thou/and 
and  Jifctyftx^  and  landed  the  next  day  at  Pe^enjrj 
in  Sujfex^  without  any  refyiance, 
Maimfti.         William  of  Malmfbury  (ays,  that  the  duke*s  ar- 
»"•<*«  Will,  ixiy  beginning  to  (hew  a  faperftitious  ditcourage- 
,0.*^  '^'     ment  at  the  wind*s  remaining- fo  long  contrary,  as 
thinking  it  an  indication  that  Heaven  was  averie  to 
their  enterprize,  he  was  advifed  by  feme  of  his 
officers,  to  bring  out  the  body  of  the  tutelary  faint 
of  that  town  ;  loon  after  which  there  fprung  up  a 
very  fair  gale,  which   carried  them  over.     In   all 
probability,  foroe  of  his  pilots  foresaw  a  change  in 
the  weather,  and  he  wilcly  availed  himfclf  of  the 
body  of  the  faint,  to  make  it  appear  to  the  army  a 
miracle  in  his  favour,    which  entirely    removed 
tlie  former  impreflion.     It  is  (aid  too,  that,  on 
Mftimf.  ibid,  his  .  landing,    bis    foot  (lipt,    and  he    fell    to  the 
ground  ^..V^hich  might  have   been   tliought  an  ill 
omen,  if  it  had  not  been  turned  into  a  good  one, 
with  extraordinary  prefcnce  of  mind,  by   one  of 
his  men  at    arms,  who,  ftanding  next    to  biro, 
cried  out,  '*  Sir^  ycu  are  now   taking  pcjfe^n  if 
^  Engla^nd^  of  which  ycu  willJhortlyjDe  Jiinf*  Terus^ 
t*  inquit,    Anglianty     comes ^    rex   futuru^**.      But 
wha^t   renders  this,  flory  a  little  fufpicious,  is  the 
^xa£t  conformity  of  the  words  to  thole  of  Julius 
Caefar,  when  he  Humbled  and  fell,  at    his  landing 
in  Africk,  Teneo  te^    Africa,     And  the  filence  of 
William  of  Poidou  makes  the  truth  of  it  ftill  more 
doubtful. 
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V.  iy.  Though  at  his  landings  be  found  no  forces  to 

^'ife  him  J    he  would  not  advance  any  further  ; 

but  tmplorj^d . fifteen  days ^  which  was  the  greateji 
.  part  af  ihi  time  ,  before  Harold  came  up^  in  raijing 

forts  at  Prjerfej  and  Hajlings^  ta  c^ver  hisjbips^ 
,    and  td  fecure  a  peffibility  of  retiring  out  of  Eng" 

/W,  if  befbouldbe  defeated. 
.This,  which  is  grounded  on  the  unqueftionable  sm  Piatr« 
teftimony  of  Williani  of  Poiftou,  who  was  with^,^^'-^"^- 
the  duke  at  bis  landing,  and  iupported  by  the  au-cemitici. 
thority  of  Gemiiiccnfis  and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  en- q^j^^^.^^^ 
tirely  difproves  the  romaatic  tale  of  his  having lu,  i.  Hi., 
burnt  his  own  fleet,  which,  in  his  circumftances,  p*  5®°' 
Would  have  been  rather  an  aft  of  TOadnefs  than  he- 
roifin. 

P.  aS-  As  he  marched  towards  liaftlngs J  hewasmit 

by  a  monk^  who  came  to  propnfe  to  him^  on  the  part 
'    of  the  duksj  to  determine  their  caufe^  either   b^ 

the  judgment  of  Rome^  or  by  duel  in  fight  of  both 

armiesy  &c. 

lo.  my  account  of  this  embafly,  I  have  princi-^ 
pally  followed  William  of  Poidtou,  who  having 
been  prefent  in  the  camp  of  the  duke^  and  dile  of 
bis  own  houfliold,  was  therefore  luoft  likely  to  have 
been  trujy  informed  ;  and,  as  he  is  fitent  about  it^ 
J  pay  no  regard  to  what  William  of  Malmlbury 
relates,  of  the  duke's  propofing  to  Harold^  that  ifrrseeMaim. 
fitti¥ld  b^U  the  crown  of  England  in  fief  under  him.  ^/^/j'"' 
But:  there  is  one  circumftaace^  in  which  I  pre- 
fer the  account  the  latter  has  given,  as  muchmor6 
prohiable  than  that  which  we  find  in  .William  of 
Foic^tou^  viz.  with  regard  to  the  offer  of  deciding 
their,  caufe  by  the  judgment  of  Rome,  Whk:h  Wil* 
liam  /of  Malmfbury  (^ys,  that  the  duke  made  to 
Harold  i  whereas  the  words  of  William-  of  Poic- 
tou  (ctm  to  refer  the  decifion  of  it  in  a  judicial 
mariner,  eitlier  to  the  Normans,  or  Englifh,  or 
K  k  2  both. 
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both.  (Sec  Piaav.  p.  200.  G.  G.  D.)  The  Nor- 
mans cdiild  never  be  adiDicced  asjudg^  \  nor  had 
their  ciiftoms^  or  law^  any  weight  in  this  qxieftion : 
And  as  for  the  EtlgUfti,  to  wliom  th6  deteriBination 
of  it  truly  belonged,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
William  fliould  make  them  his  umpires.  No  ju- 
dicature nor  arbitration  could  anfwer  his  purpofe, 
except  that  of  Rome^  which  fechsed  :iin prejudiced 
ai!id  impartial  in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds  bu;  which, 
be  knew^  had  already,  without  hearing  the  other 
party,  prejudged  theclufe  in  his  favour. 

?•  29.  Fafmed  bis  whvU  army  inio  one  deep  pbahnic 

of  heavy  armed  fvot. 

That  this  was  not   a  hollow  fquare^  but  a  denfe 

and  clofe   body,  appears  from  the  words  of  Wil- 

Miam   of  Poiclou,    Levitcr  fauciatos  non  permiitit 

evadert^  jtd  compriihendo   necai  feciorufn  denfiias  ^ 

v.Geft.      They  ftood  (b  thick,   that  the  wounded  could  tiot 

Gui.Ducp.j.^jire  out  of  the  adion*  but  were  killed  by  the 

prefsof  their  fellow  foldiers. 

P.  25.  TJbui  ended  Ibt  membrakle  battle  of  Hafti^gSy 

&c. 
In  the  particulars  of  this  battle,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  preceding  tranfad^ionfe  from  the  time  that  the 
duke  of  Normandy  landed  in  England,  I  have 
been  guided  chieBy  by  William  of  Poidlou*  arch* 
deacon  of  Lifi6ux  in  Normandfy,  who  was  either  an 
eye-witnefs  of  thehi^  or  had  opportunities  of  being 
very  txaftly  informed.  But  there  is  one  poiftt  in 
which  I  differ  from  him^  viz.  ds  to  the  number  of 
the  Englilh;.  which,  againft  the  unanimous  teftt- 
mony  of  all  the  other  contemporary  writers,  hi 
makes  very  greati  from  a  defire  of  doing  mord 
honour  to  his  mafter  :  a  partiality  ceilfured  by 
WilHam  of  Mitlrtifbury,  the  moft  judicious  by  far 
of  our  ancient  hitlorians.     His  words  are  thefe  : 

"  Nee 
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'*  Ncc  b»P  dicens  virtuti  Nprnxapnorurn  <terogo,  see  M*imf. 
**  quibu§  tuin  pro  g$nere»    twm  pro  be^nejiciii^  fi-  ^'o^^^*^' 
*^  d^mhahcQ.    Sed  mihi  vidwrnr  Qrrwre,  qui  Ao*^-^- 
^^  gjorum  ni\meram  ^cci^nEialapt,   ^  fonitudinem' 
'  -  extenuanc    It^  Normannos  diim  iaudare  inteo* 
♦*  dunr,  infamia  rcfpcrguat.    Infigqis  enim  pJaod 
^'  laus  gentis  invidtUTimae,   ut  illos  vicerit  quQ3 
'^  muliitudo  impeditos,    igi\avia  fecerit  timidoa ! 
'*  Immo  Ycro  p^fuci  et  maau  prompaffimi  fvierc^ 
^*  qui  charitati  corporum  renuntiaoces  pro  paui& 
"  animos  pofucrunt/* 

Some  circumftanceSf  not  tneniioncd  by  William  v.h.huiii. 
of  Poidtou^  arfi  adde4  by  later,  though  ancient,  B^nipt<K>. ' 
writers,  They  tell  us,  that,  when  the  arnaiea  were 
ready  to  ragage,  a  man  named  Xaillefer^  advanc- 
ing before  the  reft  of  the  Normana,  killed  an  Eng- 
lifh  epfign,  and  then  another,  and  attacking  a 
third,  flew  him  alfoi  but  was  (lain  himfelf  in  the 
combat.  This  ftoryis  not  improbable;  but  had 
it  been  tru?*  it  would  not,  I  think,  have  hatn 
omitted  by  William  of  Poi^tou,  who  was  in  the 
duke's  camp,  and  has  given  us  fo  full  a  detail  of 
thea£tion.  Florence  of  Worcefter,  whoalfo  liv- 
ed at  that  time,  takes  no  not|ce  of  this  warrior  in 
defcribing  the  battle ;  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  Wil- 
liam of  Mfilmfbury,  Sin[>eon  of  Durham,  or  Ro- 
ger de  Hoveden.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  though  more 
particular,  in  the  accounts  of  any  brave  adions 
done  by  the  Normans,  than  all  the  other  hiftori- 
ans  who  wrote  in  that  age,  is  filent  on  this,  which 
deferved  to  be  celebrated  by  every  writer.  I  there- 
fore fufpedl  the  truth  of  it ;  nor  do  I  afford  much 
more  credit  to  the  account  given  in  fome  writers  of 
the  twenty  Norman  knights,  who  bound  themfelves 
by  an  oath  to  take  the  Englifli  ftandard  ;  becaufe 
this  too  is  a  circpumftance,  which,  had  it  been 
true,  William  of  Poiftou,  and  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  have  omitted. 

K  k  3  WiUiam 
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William  of  Malmfbury  tells  us,  that  the  Nor- 
mans began   the  battle  with  fitting  the  foog  of 
Roland,  that  the  example  of  that  brave  warrior 
might  animate  them  to  fight.     Wace,  who,  in  the 
latter  years  of  Henry  the  Second,  wrote  an  hillori- 
cal  poem  in  Norman  French,   explains  this  fong 
to  have  been  one,  which  celebrated  the  valour  of 
the  Paladin   Roland,  and  other   Peers  of  Charle* 
magne,  who  fell  at  Roncevault.     It  muft  there- 
fore have  been  fung  by  fome  of  the  French  in  the 
duke's  army  -,  not  by   the  Normans,  who  had  no 
V.  Gett.      connexion   with   thoie  worthies.     But  William  of 
p!  ioI!°^    PoiAou,  inftead  of  a  fong,  fpeaks  of  a  very  loud 
Ihout,  which   was  raifed  by  both  armies  :  *'  Al* 
**  tijfimui  clamor^  hinc  iV(/n»a««iVw,'  illinc  barhari- 
^  cusj  armorum  fonitu  et  gcmitu  morientium  fu-p 
"  peratur."     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  palTage 
the  Norman  writer  calls  the  }Lt\g\\(h  barbarians. 
f.jy.fca.        William  of  Malmlbury  relates  an  ad  of  the 
4o,dcWiii.^yj^g^  which  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  above- 
mentioned  author  ;  viz.  that  he  noted  uith  infa- 
my  and  calhiered  one  of  his  knights,  or  men  at 
arms,  for  having  given    Harold  a  wound   in   his 
thigh  with  a   fword,  after  he  was  ilain  by  the  ar- 
row   which    pierced   his  brain.     This  was  very  a- 
greeabie  to   the   duke's  magnanimity  :  but  other 
authois   fay,  that   Harold  was  mangled  and  disfi- 
gured with  feveral  wounds,  infomuch  that   by  his 
face   he    could   not   have  been    kr.own  •,  and  all 
thefe  wounds   ;r»uft  have  been  given  him  after  he 
fell.     It   may   be   worth    remaiking   here,    that 
Shakefpear  has  applied  what  William  of  Malml- 
bury   tells  of  this  knight  to  Sir  John  Falftaff'and 
LordPicrcy.     The  fame  hiftorian  (ays,  that  Wil- 
liam gave  the  body  of  Harold  to  his  mother  with- 
out  taking  any   ranfom,  though  file   had  fcnt  to 
-offer  him  a  great  one,  and  that  ihe  buried  it  in  the 
church  of  Waltham  abbey,  which  he  had  found- 
sec  PiA^v.  ^^*     '^'^'^  ^^*  ^  ^^'^'^  generofity  in  that  prince. 
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He  alfo  permitted .  all  the  bodies  of  the  Englifh 
killed  in  the  battle  to  be, buried  by  their  friends. 

P.  ^3.  How  mavy  of  his  navy  werejbips  of  war^ 
we  arc  not  well  informed j  &c. 
An  antient  manufcript   in  the  Bodlei-m  library, 
which  has  been  printed  at  the  end  of  Taylor's  Ga- 
velkind, and  of  which  the  reader  will  fee  a  tranf- 
fcript  taken  from  the  original,  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  book,  reckons  up  a  tboufimd  /hips^  which  were 
furnilhed  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy^  by   his  own 
vaflals  there,  whofe  names  he  has  given,  for  his 
entcrprize  againit  England.     One  of  thefe,  which 
was  built  at  the  charge  of  Matilda,  his  wife,  had 
in  its  prow  the  figure  of  a  boy  all  carved  in  gold, 
pointing  at  England  with  his  right  hand,  and  with 
his  left  holding  to  his  mouth  an  ivory  horn.     In 
this,  the  manufcript  fays,  the  duke  failed  to  Eng- 
land.    It  alfo  mentions  in  general,  that  he  was 
fupplicd  with  many  more  Ihips  by  other  vaffals,  who 
are  not  named  therein,  each  of  them  giving  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means,  and  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power.    But  it  does  not  fay,  that  all  thefe yrere 
Jhipsof  war.     Wace,  whofe  work  has  been  menti- v.  cotton, 
oned  in  the  preceding  note,  tells  us,  he  had  heard^*^'-^? ^•*- 
his  father  lay,  that  when  the  duke's  fleet  fet  fail  17.  d. 
from  St.  Valery,  it  confided  oi  /even  hundred Jbips 
wanting  four.   He  mentions  fmall  veflels  and  tranf- 
ports;    but  whether  thefe  were  included  in  the 
number  above-mentioned  does   not  well  appear. 
Nor  can  this  bearfay  tradition  be  taksn  for  hiftory. 
The  fame  author  adds,  that  he  had  found  in  a 
written  account  that  the  duke  had  three  thoufand 
Jhips  which  carried  fails   in   this  expedition,  and 
fays,  on$  may  wellfuppofe  that  aboard  of  fo  great 
a  navy^  there  muff  have  been  a  great  number  of  men. 
This  agrees  with  the  number   of  (hips  that   is 
mentioned  in  William  of  Jumieges,    a  contempo- 
rary  hiftorian.     His   words  are  thefe,  **  Claflem 
K  k  4  -^'  ad 
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Geo^t.  ^  ad  tria  mlUa  naviumy  feRinzmtr  ct  btoe  con^ 
tTiilT^'  '*  *r4ii  juflk,  et  in  Ponuvo  tpud  fmStum  Valeria 
*^  cum  in  anchoris  congrue  dare  fecit ;  ingentem 
^  quoque  exercitum  ex  Nor^lanms  et  Eraiu^seiifi^ 
^*  bus,  ac  Francis  et  B^itonrbus  a^regavit,  aique 
^  praparatam  dgjfem  lam  vaieniibtts  equis^  pmm 
H  rtdmfli/imshomimbm  cum  Jofids  es  gMsrtpimii.'^ 
WaUiam  of  Poiiftou,  who  came  ovw  ^»ith  the 
duke,  do^s  oiot-give  the  .^lumber  of  the  Ihips  ;  but 
compares  hisileec  to  ^hat  of  Xerxes,  and  declaiies 
itcKoeeded  'that  of  the  Greeks  in  their  war  againft 
Troy.  "  Memorat  antiqua  Graecia  Atridera  Aga- 
^^  meranona  fraternos  tbalaipoos  ukw^  ivifl^  millt 
*^  mofuiius  \  pcotedann^ur  Jios  GuUielnmm  diademi^ 
'*  T(egiumTequififfe/>6<r/Aa//* 

P-  3'5'  Very  f9on4tfur  his  v^Rory  aver  HmtoU  bt  it- 
Jiigid  Dtmer  cajlkj  i&c. 
v.Piaay.        Beforeihe  went  to  this  fiege  he  left  a  ftrong  gar- 
p-«o4.       rifon  under  a  governor  of -great  valour  ac  li^aft- 
itig^,  and  tfien  took  a  fevere  revenge  on  che  citizens 
<)f  Romney,  who  had  at*tacked  and  killed,   with 
great  flaugbter  on   both  fides,  feme  of  his  forcet^ 
^ho,  by  a  miftajke  in  their  courfe,  had  put  in  th^re, 
inftead  -of  landmg-betwecn  'E^venfey  and  Haftingd, 
with  the  reft  ^  the   army.     Dover    caftlc  .  was 
•yielded  to  him  by  conF>p0fKion  ;  ^but  while  the  gar- 
rifon  were -treating  with  him,  fome  of  the.elquires 
of  his  army  {armigeri  extrcitits)  oiK  of  an  eagernefs 
for  piHage,  ihrewfire  into  the  town,  which  almoft 
•entirely  confumed  it  :  whereupon   the  duke  paid 
•the  full  value  of  the  houfes  and  goods  to  the  own- 
ers ;  and  (as  William  of  PoicStou  fays)  would  have 
leverely  puniOied  the  offenders,  if  the  great  num- 
ber and  the  meannefs  of  them  had  not  concealed 
•them.     I  would  dbferve  that  men  of  quality,  who 
had  not  yet  been  knighted,  were  called  (irwi^fer/, 
-but  thefe  muft  have  been  of  a  lower  order,   the 

menial 
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menial  iervaots  to  ihe  knights  in  che  Korman  Ar- 
my. There  was  good  policy  in  bath  thcfe  a6ts.c>f 
William  :  the  Qm  being  neceflfary  to  ftrike  a  ter- 
ror, and'  Secure  any  of  his  peeple^  who  <Eiikig|bt 
happen  -to  ftray  firona  the  body  of  .the  army  :  ths 
other  to  give  an  opinion  of  his  -honour  and  ftridt 
regard  'to  capitulations  made  with  him  by  the  £iig- 
liihy  even  thoMgh  not  fully  perfeded ;  which  woiaki 
encourage  others  to  truft  to  him,  ^nd  durrooder 
their  places  (Or  pcrfons  in  the  laipe  manner. 

P.  37.  TyUliam  received  Edgar   Atbeling  ix^ith  the 
fairefi  appearances  of  regard  and  flffeeiion^  &c. 

Some  auUi€trj5  (ay,  th^t  he  confirmed  him  in  the 
earjdom  of  Qatford,  given  to  ihifla  by  Edward 
the  Confe^br. 

Ibid-  Brfore  he  afcended  theihone  bfi  iftade  fi  com- 
paS  with  his  newfubjeBs,,  by  Ms  C9r,(mati^  oatb^ 
tbefavu  mtbihat  Qf  ibe  Saxon  kings. 
The  contents  of  this  oath,  as  w.c  find  tibem  ddi-  v.  Auihc 
vercd  in  Florence  of  Worcefter,  Simeon  of  Pur-  \^^'^IT 
h«a,    Roger  de  Hoveden,  and  the  Book  of  Ely,  '<^^- 
are  the(e,  ^^  Omni  clero  et  populo  jurej^rado  pro- 
*'^  mittens  fe  velle  fandtas  Dei  ecclelias  ac  re^orf s 
^(  iUaruro  defendere,  nee  jK>n  ot  cuadium  pop^lPQi 
^^  fibi  fubjct^umjufte  aciegali  providemia  rege^, 
'^  redtam  legem  ftatuere  m  tenere,  rapinas  ioju^a- 
^^  quejudicia    penitus  interdicere."     William  pf 
MalmAury  fays,    that     he  fwore    *'    Qnod    &  v.  MaimA. 
•'  xnodefte  erga  fubjedtos  argeret,  et  aequo  iure  <Je^eft» 
*'  Anglos  quo  francos  traftarct.       Probably  none  1.  in.  f.  ,54. 
of  thefe  writers  let  down  the  exadl  words  of  the 
oath,  hut  only  the  fubftance  of  them,  as  they. un- 
derftood  it.     For  I  entirely  agree  with   Mr.  Qrte  sttCirte'. 
in  optnioQ,  that  the  old  office  u(ed  at  king  Ethel-  £ngi^,  l 
red's  coronation,  and  after  him  by  all  our  kings  of  ""•  p  39*» 
.the  Anglo-Saxon  -race,  was  made  ule  of  by  Wil-  *^  ''^' 
iiam  the  Firft,  as  we  know  it  was  by  his  fucceiTors, 

cing 
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being  conformable  in  every  point  to  the  oath  he  had 
taken   as  duke  of  Normandy,  and  to  that  of  the 
\*f^"offi    '^'"S^  ^  France.     But  it  is  ftrange  that  Mr.  Carte 
ciJiTadGo^.  Hiould   fay  (as  he  does)  tliat  the  Saxon  kings  only 
fHtuendum  promt/ed  upoH  their  word  to  keep  the  three  articles, 
duccm,p.'*  which  the  Norman  princes  afterwards  jwere  to  ob- 
N?m  ^^  ferve.     The  very  office  he  refers  to  proves  incon- 
ddroicere'  teftably    that  the   pnomiie    was  made  upon  oath. 
Frttcf       ^^^  words  are  theic,  as  1  find  them  in  the  Cotton 
library,  Claudius  A.  3.     *'  Haec  tria  populo  Chrif- 
"  to  etmihi  fubdito  in  Cbrifti  prcmitto  nomine.  Im- 
"  primis,  ut  ecclefia  Dei,  et  omnis  populus  Chrif- 
*'  tianus  veram    pacem  noftro  arbitrio  in  omni 
*'  tempore  fervet.     Aliud,  utrapacitates  etomncs 
*'  iniquitates  omnibus  gr?dibus  interdicam.     Tcr- 
**  tium,  ut  in  omnibus judiciis  aequitatem  etmife- 
**  ricordiam  praecipiam,  ut  mihi  et  vobis  indulgeat 
"  fuam    mifcricordiam      clemens    et     mifericors 
**  Deus,  qui    vivit,  &rc.     His     peradlis,     omnes 
**  dicant.    Amen.*'      A   more  (blemn  oath    than 
this   can    no    where    be  found.     But    Mr.  Cane, 
it  feems,    was  unwilling  to  own  it»  left  it  (bould 
appear   that  there   was  at  all   times   in  our  go- 
vernment   a    compact   between     our  kings    and 
their  people.     Indeed  a  promife  on   tbetr  V)ords^ 
though  without  any  oath,  would  have  been  a  com- 
padt  fufficient  ;  for  x\\^word  of  a  king   fhould   be 
s«e  Ctrte,  facred     Yet  Carte  endeavours  to  prove  from  what 
p-39a»393-  he  calls  the  late  introdn£iion  of  coronation  oaths  into 
pra^ficf^  that  they  hud  nothing  in  them  of  the  nature  of 
an  original  contra^.     But   what  comes  of  his  rea- 
foning,  when  it  is  evident  that  fuch  oaths  were /« 
practice  among  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  among  the 
Normans  i  King  Ethelred*s  is  the  oldeft  of  which 
any  tranfcripi  has  been  pref  rvcd  to  our  limes  ;  but 
there  is  no  reaion  to  think  that  the  fame  form  was 
not  ufed  by  his  royal  predecelWs. 

In  the  fame  Cotton  manuscript  is  the  office  ufed 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry   the  Firft,  which  con- 
tains 
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tains  the  (ame  oath,  with  only  thefe  words  which 
I  have  marked  by  Itaiick  characters  added  to  one 
of  the  claufes,  *'  Imprimis  me  pracepturum  etope- 
**  rampraviribus  rmpenfuritm^  ut  ecclefia  Dei,  et 
♦*  omnis  populus  Chriftianus,  veram  pacem,  &c.** 
An  addition  that  makes  no  alteration  in  the  Tenfe, 
but  exprefTes  it  fi>mcwhat  mone  clearly. 

It  is  obfervabic,  that  Ingulphus,  who  lived   at  v.ingniph. 
that  time,  fays  that  William's  purpofe  in  invading  S„J^,<ii. 
England,  was  pro  jure  fuo'c^rqhirendo.   And  Sir  H.  ^^'^'^*"' 
Spelman  has  (hewn  in  his  Gloflfary,  that  conqucffus  ^      " 
and  conqutjittQ  were  ufed  in  that  age  lynonymoufly 
with  acquffiiio. 

P.  39.  ^ bat  want  was  fuppHed  hy  feviral  infuruHi^ 
ons^  and  confciracies  againfl  bis  government^  to 
which  the  nobility  of  England  were  afterwards 
driven  by  the  iniquity  of  bis  miniflers. 
I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  nobles  rebelled  or 
confpired  againil  William  till  the  year  one  thoufand 
and  fixty  eight :  for  the  refiftance  made  by  Edric, 
furnamed  Syhaticus^  or  the  Foreiler,  againil  the 
depredations,  which  Richard  Fitz-Scrope  and  the 
Norman  governors  of  fome  caftles  in  Hereford- 
fliire  made  on  his  lands,  while  the  king  was  in 
Normandy,  was  no  breach  of  his  fealty.  And 
the  KentiJhmen,  who  joined  with  Euftace,  earl  of 
Boulogne,  in  his  defign  of  (eizing  Dover  caftle, 
feem  to  have  been  yeomen,  under  no  captain  of  any 
rank  or  diftindtion.  indeed  it  would  have  been 
ftrange,  if  the  EngWh  nobility  had  revolted,  while 
£dgar  Aiheling,  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  others  of 
their  grcateft  families,  were  in  Normandy  with  the 
king,  who  wifely  carried  them  over,  that  they 
might  be  hoftages  to  him  for  the  fidelity  of  theif 
countrymen.  And  that  none  did  revolt,  while  he 
was  mailer  of  thofe  pledges,  appears  from  the  bed 
accounts.  But  the  male-adminillrationof  thofe  to 
whom  he  had  left  the  goverop^j^^  bis  abfence 

^excited 
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excited  fome  difbrders  among  the  common  people, 
which  were  immediately  quieted  by  his  return  into 
England  :  and,  if  he  had  then  done  the  complain- 
ants juftice  againft  his  minifters,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  prevented  the  infurre^ions  that 
happened  the  next  year.    If  we  may  believe  a  Nor- 
man writer   (William  of  Jnmieges)  a  confpiracy 
v.GcTQii'c  was  formed,  during  his  abfence,  in  the  year  1067, 
p/189.* "'  f°f  ^  general  maffacre  of  all  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  clergy,  on  A(h-VVednefday,  when 
they   w^re   attending  divine  fervice  unarmed  and 
barefoot,  according  to  the  penitential  difcipline  in 
ufe  at  that  time.     Suppofing  this  fadl  to  be  true,  it 
would  much  excufe  the  hatred  and  diftruft  of  the 
Englifli,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  copduft 
of  this  king.     But  it  is  rnentioned  by  no  other  an- 
cient hiftorian,  Englifh  or  Norman;  not  even  by 
William  of  I'oidtou,  inclined  as  he  was  to  load  the 
Englifh,  in  order  to  juftify  his  mafter.     And  what 
this  author  fays  himfelf  is   fufficient  to  difapprove 
it  :  for  he  tells  us,  that,  upon  the  difcovery  of  the 
plot,  and  fudden  return  of  the  king*  the  confpira- 
tors  fled  into  an  inacceflible  part  of  Cumberland, 
and  built  Durham  caftle.     But  as  fuch  a  confpiracy 
muft  have  been  general  all  over  England,  too  ma- 
ny perfons  muft  have  been  concerned  in  it,  to  have 
efcaped  in  fuch  a  manner  •,  and  it  is  falfe  that  Dur- 
ham caflle   was  built  by  the  Englifh,  befides  the 
blunder  of  fuppofing  it  to  be  in  Cumberland.  The 
offended  monarch  would,  undoubtedly,  at  his  re- 
turn, have  made  rigorous  enquiries  after  the  ac- 
complices in  fo  heinous  a  treafon  ^  whereas  it  does 
not   appear  that   he  made  any.     The  murder  of 
Earl   Coxo   by   his  tenants,  becaufe  he  would  not 
join  with  them  in  rebellion,  is  no  proof  of  any  ge- 
neral defign  of  this  nature;  as  their  difcontent 
might  be  local  and  particular.     Nor  do  thole  hif- 
torians  who  mention  that  faft  take  any  notice  of 
this.     Upon  the  whole  I  think  it  deferves  no  cre- 
dit. P.  41. 
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P.  41.  The  Efiglifl>man,  whom  PFilliam  iruftedand 
fdvtmred  mnft^  was  Wdltbeof^  eldeft  fon  to  Sitvard 
Earl  of  Noribumberland^  famous  for  bis  viHory 
ever  tbe  tyrant  of  Scotland^  Macbeth. 
This  Siward  was  ode  of  the  rtioft  extl-abrdinary  f.  109.  fea. 
men  who  lived  in  ihofe  times.     H.  of  Hutitington  ^^ 
faySy  he  was  almofl  a  giant  in  (lature,  ahd  had  a 
ftretigth  of  mind  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  body. 
In  the  battle  againft  Macbeth  he  loft  his  Ton,  and  ibidenu 
We  atre  told,  that,  when  he  was  inforiHed  of  his 
deathi  he  aflced  the  meflenger,  IVbttber  he  bad  ft- 
citvtd  the  mortal  wound  before  or  behind  f  Being  ah- 
fwered,  that  it  was  before^  he  faid  ;  Igredtly  re^ 
joice  \  for  I  eftetm  no  other  death  worthy  of  me^  or 
my  fon.    Ahothcir  Writer  relates,  that,  feeling  him-  Brompt. 
felf  ready   to  expire  from  the  Violence  of  a  bloody  ^**'p-  ^^^' 
fluift  he  faidj  It^ds  ajhamefor  a  warrior ^  who  bad 
iHt^effualfy  fought  death  info  many  battles^  to  die  now 
tike  a  biafij  and  therefore  he  commanded  his  fer- 
vtots  to  cloath  hiin  in  a  complete  fuit  of  armour, 
look  his  battle  axe  in  his  right-hand^  his  (hield  in 
his  left,  and  in  that  martial  habit  bad  poftUre  gave 
apth^ghoft. 

This  was  exactly  -in  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient 
Goths  or  Celts :  and  one  (hould  have  thought  that 
i  gredt  kingdom,  the  nobility  of  which  had  thefe 
fefitimints,  was  in  no  danger  of  being  conquered, 
A  few  years  afterwards,  by  foreign  arms.  The  fon 
of  Siward,  Earl  Waltheof,  did  not  degenerate 
frorti  his  father  :  nor  was  Hercward  inferior  to  ei- 
ther of  ihem  in  valour.  But  no  force  of  magnani- 
itiity  or  natural  courage  in  a  nation  can  enable  it  to 
rdift  a  fuperiordifcipline,and  a  greater  (kill  in  the 
lit  of  war. 


P.  42. 
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F.  49.  I^or  liias  be  Satisfied  with  having  thus  confiwi 
ta  himfelf  the  vaft  trans  of  for  eft ^  that  Be  fmmi 
in  this  kingdm ;  but^  to  niake  a  new  orte  in  Hamp^ 
jlnre^  hid  itctfte  a  cduntry  of  ahfwe  thirty  miles  in' 
extent^  drove  out  all  the  inbabitaHtSy  and  de-^ 
ftrc^ed  all  thtir  dwellings^  not  Sparing  even  the 
chutchesy  ds  much  as  be  offeHed  a  refpeit  for 
religion. 

iVloniieiir  de  Vdltaire,  in  Md  AbridjgmcBt  of 
Univerfal  Hlitory,  has  queftioned  tMs  fe^t ;  antf  all 
iht  dottbtis  6i  af  writer  fo  ingenioitt  as  he,  deiervc  a 
particular  attention.  His  word^  are  thefe,  fpeaking 
(i(  WilliaCm  the  Conqueror  :  "  On  hiy  reprcJchc  cn- 
"  ccfre  d'avoir  detmit  tous  les  vfllages,  qufi  fr  troti- 
*'  voient  difis  ttn  circuit  de  quince  lierucs,  pour  en 
*'  faire  une  fofet,  dans  laquelle  il  put  gouter  fe  plai^ 
**  fir  de  la  chaflcf.  One  tette  aftion  eft  trop  infenfcc 
"  pour  etre  vrayfemblable.  Les  hiftorrerrs  nc  font 
"  pas  attention  qu'il  faut  au  moins  vingt  annees, 
*^  pOTtr  qu'im  nouveau  plan  d'arbres  devienne  tme 
*^  foret  propfe  J  la  chafle.  On  luy  feit  femer  cette 
**  fofet  en  ro8o.  \\  avoit  alors  63  ^ns.  Quelle 
"  apparcnce  y  a-t-it,  qu'un  homme  rarfonable  ait 
"  ^  cet  age  detnii  des  villages  pour  femer  quinze 
^  lieues  de  bois  dans  Tefpcrance  d'y  chaiter  un 
•    '^jour?" 

The  whole  force  of  this  objection  confifts  in  the 
improbability,  that  a  reafonable  man  fhould  have 
depopulated  a  circuit  of  fifteen  leagues  to  fow  or 
plant  a  foreft  therein,  when  he  was  fo  old  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  he  could  not 
live  long  efiough,  to  have  any  hope  of  hunting  in 
It  after  tlie  trees  were  grown  up,  which  would  re- 
quire twenty  years,  at  leaft.  But  how  does  it 
appear,  that,  in  order  to  make  the  New  Foreft^ 
it  was  necelTory  for  William  to  foix)  or  plant  any 
trees  ? 

Within  the  extent  of  the  country-  afforefted  by 
him  there  might  be  many  grown  woods,  fufficieiit 

to 
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to  aflfbrd  a  cover  for  game  of  all  kinds,  but  inter- 
iperfed  with  large  trada  of  cultivated  lands,  full  of 
towns,  villages,  and  farms ;  which  bcii^  deftroyed, 
and  all  till^  forbidden  there,  thefe  tradts  would 
be  converted  into  fpacious  open  lawns,  very  pro- 
per for  hunting.  It  is  in  no  wife  requifite  that  a  foreft 
fhould  confift  of  nothing  but  wood,  or  (hould  be 
laid  out  (as  fome  of  the  French  forefts  are)  in  regu- 
lar alleys  of  trees. 

I  will  however  agree  with  Monfieur  de  Voltaire, 
that  the  making  the  New  Forefts  even  in  the  manner 
here  explained,  (which  is  infinitely  \tk  abfurd  than 
what  he  fupp(^)  was  an  extravagant  ad.    But 
very  foolifli  things  .have  often  been  done  by  very 
fenfible  men,  .efpecially  to  indulge  a  favourite  pafTion^ 
and  in  the  wantonnefe  of  abfolute  power.     Extraor- 
dinary fads,  well  atteftedy  muft  not  be  denied,  only 
becaufe  they  are  improbable.     How  many  great  im- 
probabilities are  there  in  the  Life  of  Qiartes  XII, 
king  of  Sweden,  i:>  excellendy  written  by  Voltaire 
himfelf !  The  fedt  in  queftion  here  is  llrongly  fup*- 
ported,  by  a  great  number  of  vouchers.     Florence 
of  Worccfter,  a  contemponiry  author,  mentions  it 
in  thefe  words,  when  he  is  relating  the  deadi  of 
William  Rufus:  "  Nee  minim  (ut  populi  rumor 
**  affirmat)  banc  proculdubio  magnam  Dei  virtu- 
**  tem  efle  et  vindiiftam.     Antiquis  enim  tempori- 
^^  bus,  Eadweri  fcilicet  regis,   et  aliorum  Angliss 
^^  r^um,  pracdeceflbrum  ejus,  eadem  r^io  incolis 
"  Dei  cukoribus  et  ecclefiis  nitebat  uberrime  ;  Jed 
*'  jujju  regis  GuUelmi  Jeniorisy   bominihus  fugatis^ 
*'  doHiibus  femrutiSy  ecclefiis  dtftruBis^  terra  fer arum 
*'  iantum  cdlehatur  babitatione ;  et  inde^  ut  creditur^ 
**  cau/a^  fuit  infortunii.    Nam  et  antea  ejufdem 
**  Gulielmi  junioris  germanus  Richardus  in  eadem 
*'  forefla  muko  ante  perierat,  et  paulo  ante  fuus 
"  fratiielis    Ricardus,     comitis     fcilicet    Norman. 
**  Roberti  filius,  dUm  et  ipfe  in  venatu  fuifiet,  a 
•*  fuo    milite  fagitta  percuflus    interiit.    In   loco. 
Vol.    I.  L  1  ''  quo 
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"  quo  rex  occubuit,  prifco  tempore  ccclefia  fucrat 
"  cx)nftrudla  -,  fed  patris  fui  tempore  (ut  prscdiximus) 
"  erat  dirutti:"  (V.  Florent.  Wigom.  fub  anno 
I  lOO.)  And  William  of  Malmftury,  fpeakinc  of 
the  death  of  Richard,  one  of  the  fons  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  fays,  "  Tradunt  cervos  in  nova 
*'  forefta  terebrantem  tabidi  aeris  nebuli  morbum 
"  incurrifle.  Locus  eft  quern  fVUbelmus  pater^  de- 
"  fertis  villis^  fubrutis  ecclefiis^  per  trigintcu,  et  eo 
"  ampliusy  tniliiaria^  in  faltus  et  luftra  ferarum  re- 
"  degerat^  infando  prorfus  fpe6lacuh^  ut  uhi  ante 
''  vel  bumana  converfatio^  vel  divina  veneratio  ferve- 
"  bat^  nunc  ibi  cervi  et  capreoU^  et  catera  illud  ge- 
*'  nus  beftiif  p*tulanter  difcurfitent^  nee  ilia  quidem 
**  mortalium  uftbus  communiter  expofua.  Unde  pro 
"  vero  afferitur  quod  in  eadem  fylva  fVilbelmus^ 
"  Jilius  ejus^  et  nepos  RicharduSy  filius  Roberti  ami- 
**  tis  Normanniay  mortem  offenderint,  fevero  Dei 
"  judicio  ilk  fagitta  pe^lusy  ifte  collum  traje^us,  vel 
"  (ut  quicLwi  dicunt)  arboris  ramufculo^  equo  per- 
'*  travfeuntey  fauces  appenfus^ 

Can  it  be  conceived  that  either  of  thefe  two  hif- 
torians,  but  efpecially  William  of  Malm(bur}%  the 
beft  informed  of  all  our  ancient  writers,  who  pub- 
lifhed  his  hiftory  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
grandfons  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  dedicated 
it  to  another,  fliould  have  ventured  to  afcribe  fuch 
an  adl  to  that  king,  unlefs  it  had  been  notorioufly 
and  undeniably  true  ?  And  whence  could  arife  the 
popular  notion,  taken  notice  by  both  authors,  thai 
tbe  judgments  of  God  bad  fallen  on  bis  family  in  tbe 
new  for  ell y  becaufe  of  tbe  offence  be  bad  committed  in 
making  it^  if  it  had  not  been  made  by  him,  as  they 
have  related  ?  This  is  a  very  ftrong  teftimony  of 
the  fad ;  whicii  is  alfo  delivered  down  to  us  by 
Henry  of  Huntington,  who  pubWhed  his  hiftory 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.     His  words  are  thefe, 
fpeaking  of   William   the  Conqueror :    "  Amavit 
**  autem  feras,  tanquam  pater  eflet  earum  :  unde  in 

fyhis 
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*'  fylvis  venationum^  qua  vocantur  Noveforeft^  ec- 
**  clejias  et  villas  eradicari^  ^entem  extirpari^  et  a 
"  feris  fecit  inbabitari**  JSimeon  of  Durham, 
who  wrote  under  King  Henry  the  Firft,  tranfcribes 
the  words  above-recited  from  Florence  of  Wor- 
cefter  concerning  this  matter.  It  is  likewife  con- 
firmed by  many  good  hiftorians  of  the  next  ag^ 
particularly  Hoveden,  fub  anno  11 00.  Bromton  in 
line  Gill.  I.  and  Walter  Mapes,  quoted  by  Camden 
in  his  Britannia,  Hampshire.  One  cannot  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  that  fo  many  writers,  of  the  great- 
eft  authority  in  the  times  when  they  lived,  Ihould 
Iiave  publlrfied  a  ftory,  the  fallhood  of  which,  had 
it  been  a  fidtion,  muft  have  been  notorious  to  all 
England ;  efpecially  about  a  matter,  in  which  no 
difpute  either  of  religion  or  of  party  had  any  con- 
cern. Nor  has  it  been  ever  contradidled  by  any 
one  author,  who  lived  in  or  near  to  thofe  times. 

P.  ^^.  Ttbe  lands  of  tbe  bijbops  and  greater  abbots^ 
vsbicb  bad  been  held  before  in  frankalmoigne,  or 
free  almSy  were^  by  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  whole  k- 
giflature^  in  the  reign  of  tbis  prince^  declared  to 
be  baronies,  and  bound  to  tbe  fame  obligations  of 
homage  and  military  fervice^  as  tbe  civil  tenures  of 
tbe  like  nature^  agreeably  td  tbe  praSlice  in  Nor- 
mandy and  in  France, 

That  this  was  not  an  adt  of  the  king's  abfolute 
power,  but  done  with  the  advice  and  cbnfent  of  his 
parliament,  I  do  not  only  aflert  upon  the  authority  of 
dw  learned  Mn  Selden,  but  from  the  charter  of  Henry 
the  Firft^  which  annuls  all  unjufi  exa^ions^  ifc. 
and  rcftore^  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  with 
fuch  emendations  as  his  father  had  made  ajfenfu" 
baronumfuorwH.  But  that  charter  did  not  take  off 
the  obligations  impofed  on  the  church-lands :  there-^ 
fore  this  alteration  muft  have  been  one  of  thofe  that 
L  1  2  wore 
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were  made  tffinifu  baronumy  which  words  are  frequent- 
ly ufed,  in  die  charters  and  i^Tkings  of  thofe  days^ 
to  fignify  the  confent  of  die  whole  parliament.  It 
18  not  quite  certain,  whether  it  was  rnade  by  a  parti- 
cular and  feparate  a6t,  or  by  that  general  law,  which 
iulyedted  the  other  lands  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
to  the  fame  kind  of  tenure :  but  it  appears  from 
Matthew  Paris  that  the  time  when  it  was  put  in  fuH 
execution  was  in  the  year  1070,  the  fourth  of -W.  I. 
His  words  are  thefe :  "  Epifccpatus  quoque  ct  ab- 
^^  batias  omnes  quae  baronias  tenebant,  «t  eatenus 
,  "  ab  omni  fervitute  fcculari  libertatem  habueiant, 
*^  fub  fervitute  flatuit  militari,  inrotulans  fingulos 
"  epifcopatus  et  abbatias  pro  voluntate  fua,  quot 
"  milites  fibi  ct  fuccellbribus  fuis,  hoftilitatis  tern- 
"  pore,  voluit  a  fingulis  exhiberi."  (V.  Mat.  Par. 
fub  ann.  1070.  p.  5.)  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  Normans,  and  other  foreigners,  to  whom  Wil- 
liam gave  lands,  ever  held  them  ainy  otherwife  than 
under  homage  to  him.;  and  we  are  told  by  Matthew 
Paris,  that  in  the  very  firft  year  of  that  kiqg*s  reign, 
when,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  made  large 
grants  of  the  eftates  of  the  Englifh  to  thofe  who  had 
ferved  him  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  ,  he  put  the  re- 
mainder under  t-be  yoke  of  prpetualjervitude.  **  Sed 
^^  nonmultopoftadAngliamredienscommilitonibus 
"  fuis,  qui  bcllo  Haftingenfi  regionem  iecum 
**  fubjugaverant,  terras  Anglorum  et  pofleffiones 
"  affluentiori  manu  contulit,  illudque  parum  quod 
*'  remanferat  fub  jugo  pofuit  perpetua  ferviiutisV 
(V.  M.  Par.  fub  ann.  1067,  p.  4.)  Now  that  this 
docs  not  mean  flavery,  but  merely  the  being  fub- 
jected  to  the  feudal  obligations  introduced  by  the 
NormariS,  appears  from  tlie  fame  biftorian :  for 
where  lie  fays,  that  t]K>fe  cA)ligation6  were  laid  on 
the  lands  of  the  bi(hops  ahd  abbots,  he  uies  the 
feme  expreffion,  "  et  rotulos  hujusecclefiafticaeyjrr- 
"  'uitutis  ponens  in  theiauris,  &*f."     And  the  au« 

thor 
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chor  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ufes  the  word  fcrvi  in 
the  fame  fenfe  :  for  when  he  mentions  the  homage 
done  to  William  the  Firft,  in  the  year  1085,  by  all 
the  cc^ifiderable  landholders  in  England,  Normans 
and  Engli(h,  he  fays,  "  Et  omjies  praedu  tenentes, 
**  quotquot  eflfent  ijotae  melioris  per  totam  Angliarn, 
*'  hujus  viri  ferui  ftierunt,  omnefque  fe  illi  fubdi- 
"  dere,  ejufque  fadli  funt  vaflalli,  ac  ei  fidelitatis 
**  juramcntum  praeftiterunt."  We  may  therefore 
conclude  from  the  above-mentioned  paffage  in  Mat- 
thew Paris^  and  from  the  reafon  of  things,  tliat  this 
prince  delayed  no  longer  to  introduce  the  Norman 
tenures  into  his  realm,  than  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  had  taken  fuch 
meafures  for  the  fecuring  of  his  power,  as,  he  be- 
lieved,,  would  enable  him  to  do  it  with  fafety.  But 
though  the  law  then  enadted,  to  make  this  alteration, 
might  be  intended  by  him  to  comprehend  the 
church-lands  together  with  the  others  thus  infeoffed  j 
yet,  as  the  bifhops  and  abbots  might  not  fubmit  to 
it  with  the  feme  readinefs  as  the  laity,  on  pretence 
that  their  poflcfflons  ought  to  be  exempted  from  all 
fecular  burthens  and  duties,  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
fully  eftabliihed,  till  about  two  years  afterwards, 
viz.  in  1070.  when  rolls  were  made  out,  and  laid 
up  in  the  Exchequer,  fpecifying  the  number  of 
kni^ts  which  they  were  required  to  fumifh  to  the 
king,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  fiefs  they  y  j.  p  . 
po(3lfed.  MatAew  Paris  informs  us,  that  many  atVoiU*'*^ 
eccleCaftics  were  driven  out  of  the  realm  by  the  fttbtnn. 
king  for  oppofinc  this  conftitution.  "  Multos  viros  ^^^'  ^  ^* 
*'  ecclefiafticos,  liuic  conftiturioni  peflimae  relu6tan- 
**  tes,  a  r^o  fugavit."  But  though  the  whole ««» '»b'»<J- 
kii^om  was  then  fubjefted  by  law  to  the  Norman 
feudal  tenures,  the  ^eral  homage  of  all  the  land- 
holders, mentioned  m  the  Saxon  chronicle,  as  cited 
above,  mig^t  not  be  ^id  till  fome  years  afterwards, 
when  many  more  foreigners  had  been  put  into  pof- 
fefllion  of  lands  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  Englilh 
L  1  3  ^S^k.     "^^^^ 
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were  brought  into  a  more  abfolute  and  more  quiet 
ftate  of  fubmiffion  to  their  new  government. 

P.  54.  Alexander  the  Second  was  very  glad  to  take 
ibis  occafion  of  bringing  that  church  into  a  fiate 
of  fubjenion  to  Rome^  from  which  it  bad  bttberto 
preferved  itfelf  free  beyond  mere  compliments  and 
forms  of  re/pen. 

The  firft  regular  fettlement  of  the  dodlrinc  and 
difcipline  of  the  Englifli  church  feems  to  have  been 
at  the  council  of  Hatfield  held   under  Theodore 
Eid^Hift  ^chbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  680.     That 
1.  iv.V  17/  aflembly  declared  their  reception  of  the  five  firft:  ge- 
i^tt^.'hift  ^^'^  councils,  the  canons  of  which  declare,  that  all 
of  the  '  *  controverfies  (hall  be  finally  determined  in  the  pro^ 
Slfretcg  v^^c^  wherein  they  arife;  and  that  the  authority  o£ 
f,  ia8,      *  Metropolitans  in  their  fynods  (hall  be  final  and  with- 
out appeal.     To  this  doftrine  it  appears  that  the 
church  of  England  adhered  in  all  its  publick  adls  and 
declarations,  till  it  fell  under  the  government  of  the 
Normans.     The  affair  of  Wilfrid  bifhop  of  York, 
contemporary  with  Theodore,  the  above-mentioned 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  has  been  urged  by  fomc 
as  a  proof  of  its  having  been,  even  in  thofe  times, 
fubjeded  to  Rome :  but  upon  examination  I  t^iink  it 
vi  ^ifrid  ^     app^^r  ^o  prove  the  contrary .     This  prelate  ha- 
injtft'hift.'  ving  been  deprived  of  his  bifhoprick,  which  after 
EVrSi       ^^^  expulfion  was  divided  into  three  by  iCcgfrid 
chifrih,c.6.  king  of  Northumberland  and  his  council,  went  to 
Rome^  and  obtained  from  pope  Agatho,  and  a  fynod 
aflembled   under  him,    an  opinion,    or  judgment,^ 
that  he  ought  to  be  reflored ;  and  tliat  if  the  inte- 
refts  of  religion  required  the  divifion  of  his  diocefe, 
yet  fuch  biihops  as  he  approved  of  fhould  be  placed 
in  them :  to  enforce  w  hich  they  decreed,  that,  if 
any  bifhop  or  prelhyter  refufed  obedience  thereto, 
he  fhould  be  depofed  ;    and  if  any   layman,    he 
iTiouId  be  denied  the  holy  facrament.     This  was 
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certainly  en    attempt  to   ftretch    their  authority 
over   the    Englifh    church :     but    when    Wilfrid 
brought  thefe  extraordinary  refolutions  to  ^cgfrid,, 
that  prince,  by  die  advice  of  his  bilhops  and  nobles, 
whom  he  had  aflembled,  to  confiilt  with  them  upon 
this  matter,  fent  him  to  prifon.     Being  delivered  inctt,  c.  7. 
from  that  confinement  he  went  into  exile,   fromP"^»"'7- 
whence  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  deadi  of 
-flEcgfrid.     He  was  then  reftored  to  his  bilhoprick 
by  the  interceffions  of  Theodore  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  before  been  his  enemy,  but  was 
reconciled  to  him  now,  and  recommended  him  to 
Alfrid,  JEjc^iid^B  fucceflbr  in  that  kingdom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcrvices  he  had  done  to  God  and  the 
church,  durii^  the  time  of  his  exile,  by  converting 
the  Fnfians  and  South-Saxons.     Yet  having,  not 
long  afterwards,  quarrelled  with  Theodore,  and  of- 
fended Alfrid,  he  was  again  driven  from  his  fee  and 
taking  fhdter  in  Mercia,  was  made  Bilhop  of  Lei- 
ceftcr.     There  he  remained  till  after  Theodore's 
death :  but,  about  the  end  of  the  feventh  centur)% 
Alfrid,  and  Berthwald  archbifliop  of  Canterbun^, 
together  with  moft  of  the  Englifli  bifliops,  fent  for 
him  to  confer  with  them,  and,  after  long  and  warm 
dilputes,  determined  to  deprive  him  of  all  he  held 
cither  in  Mercia  or  Northumberland;  from  which 
refolution,  however,  they  fo  far  departed,  as  to  allow 
him  to  retain  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  if  he  would  re* 
tire  thither,   and  never  ftir  beyond  the  bounds  of 
that  monaftery  without  leave  of  the  king.     In  an- 
swer to  this,  befides  pleading  the  merit  of  his  fer-  Eddii  vit. 
vices  to  the  church,  he  reproached  the  king  and  the  ^i'[^^^j\*^;. 
bifliops  for  having  preferred  the  confl:itutions  made  9?p.'»33'^ 
under  Theodore  to  the  judgment  of  the  Apoftolic 
fee,   and  having  defpfed  its  authority  for  two  and 
twenty  years  together:   concluding  with  a  threat, 
that  he  would  go  to  Rome  and  vindicate  his  inno- 
cence before  the  wife  men  of  that  church,     Where- 
L  I  4        ^tt^^         ^P^^ 
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upon  the  king  and  the  ardibi(hop  declared. 


cbu^ng  rather  to  be  judged  by  them  iban  by  the  am^^ 
cil^  be  bad  Sufficiently  merited  a  condemnatioH  fro     a 
tbe  council :  and  the  king  offered  to  compel  hini  ^Bt 
fubniit  to  their  judgment ;  but  they,  having  promi(^sirf 
that  no  violence  (hould  be  crfFcred  to  his  perfoii, 
difliiaded  the  king  from  this  courfe.;  yet,  to  aflbrt 
their  own  authority,  they  inunediatcly  excommuni- 
catcd  him,  with  all  his  adherents.    Under  this  fen-    i 
tence  he  applied  once  more  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  to 
which  alfo  the  council  f«it  an  accufation  i^inft  him, 
to  juftify  themfelves  in  the  opinion  of  that  fee,  but 
with  no  acknowledgment  of  any  authority  or  jurif- 
diftion  therein  above  their  own :  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  firft  and  chief  article  of  die  chargp  they 
brou^t  againft  Wilfrid  was  his  refufal  to  fubroit 
to  their  ju<%ment.    After  long  deliberations  the  pope 
and  his  fynod  declared  him  innocent,  received  hiJti    | 
into  their  communion,  and  fent  him  to  England, 
witli  letters  that  were  written  rather  in  the  ftyle  ^ 
interceflions  than  decrees,  defiring  that  BerthwaW 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury  (hould  call  a  council  f^ 
the  rehearing  the  caufe  of  Wilfrid,  and  determi^' 
ing  it  among  tlienifelvcs ;  but,  tliat  in  cafe  it  coli^ 
not  be  thus  adjufted,  the  parties  concerned  fhod'^ 
come  to  Rome;  the  pope  afluring  them,  that   ^ 
would  call  together  a  greater  niunber  of  bifhap^ 
than  was  prefent  there  at  that  time,  and  endeavoxi^ 
with  their  alliftance,  finally  to  decide  this  affaii*' 
One  of  thefe  letters  being  direded  to  Berthwalcl, 
iipon  the  delivery-  of  it  by  Wilfrid,  that  prelate 
thought  it  beft  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  pro- 
mi  fed  him  to  mitigate  the  harfh  decrees  the  former 
lynods  had  made  againft  him.     Anodier  letter  from 
the  pope  was  addrefied  to  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, who  had  been  al^fra)  s  a  friend  to  Wilfrid ; 
but  he,  having  retired  from  the  throne  to  a  monafter>% 
could  only  recommend  that  prelate  to  Kenred,  his 

coufm- 
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coufin-german  and  fucceflbr;  which  he  did  with 
good  eflfeft.  But  fome  time  afterwards  Kenred 
having  fent  envoys  to  Alfrid,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, to  defire  his  leave  for  Wilfrid  to  come  and 
wait  upon  him  with  the  letters  he  had  brought  from 
Rome,  that  priijce  received  them  gracioufly,  and 
having  adviled  with  his  council  returned  this  anfwer : 
**  that  he  had  a  great  value  for  their  perfons,  and 
**  if  they  would  a(k  him  any  thing  for  themfelvcs 
**  he  would  readily  gratify  them ;  but  commanded 
^  them  not  to  foUicit  him  any  more  in  the  affair  of 
**  Wilfrid :  For  (faid  he)  what  my  predeceffors^  the 
^'  kings  of  Northumberland^  with  the  archhijbop  and 
^'  their  council  did  formerly  agree  upon^  and  what  my-- 
*'  Jelf^with  anar  chhijbop fent  from  Kome^  together  with 
'*  the  greateft  part  of  the  Englijb  bijhops^  have  again 
**  determined^  I  will  never  alter  while  I  live^  out  of 
*'  regard  to  what  you  call  the  writings  of  the  Apf- 
**  tdic  fee^  By  an  archhijbop  fent  from  Rome^ 
Alfrid  meant  Theodore,  who  had  been  promoted 
to  Canterbury  by  the  recommendations  of  that  fee. 
But  this  king  dying  foon  afterwards,  Wilfrid  applied 
to  his  fuccem>r  Eadwolf,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  fent  him  wordi^  that  if  he  did  not  depart 
cut  of  bis  kingdom  within  Jix  days^  he  would  put  to 
death  all  his  friends  and  followers  that  he  could  lay 
hold  of.  This  would  certainly  have  put  an  end  to 
WUfiid's  applications,  if  that  prince  had  lived  long : 
but  he  was  dethroned  by  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of 
Qfred,  the  fon  of  the  late  king,  who  was  a  child 
of  eight  years  old,  and  the  government  falling  into 
the  hands  of  fome  perfons  who  favoured  Wilfrid, 
Berthwald  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  came  into  Nor- 
thumberland, and  held  a  council  there,  with  the 
bifhops,  abbots,  and  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  to 
whom  he  declared  his  reconciliation  with  Wilfrid, 
and  urged  in  his  favour  the  judgment  of  the  pope 
and  his  council.  But  many  of  the  bilhops,  and 
among  them  fome  who  were  afterwards  fainfea 
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afked,  fVbo  bad  power  to  change  tbofe  things  which 
their  predecejfors^    together  with  ^heodore^   archbi- 
/hop  ff  the  favour  of  the  Apoftolick  fee^  and  king 
JEcgfrid^  had  long  before  determined  \  and  which  had 
fince  been  confirmed  by  king  Alfridj  and  archbijbop 
Berthwald  him/elf  together  with  moji  of  the  Englijb 
bijhops^  affemhled  in  the  council  of  Ofterfidd,     This 
queftion  implies  the  mod  abfbkite  denial  of  the  papal 
authority  over  die  Englifh  church :  and  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  council  were  of  another  opinion :  but 
Elfleda,  abbefs  of  Whitby,  and  fifter  of  Alfrid,  ha- 
ving declared  to  them,  that  her  brother  did,  upon 
his  death-bead,  make  a  vow  to  confent  to  the  re- 
ftoration  of  Wilfrid,  and  charge  his  fuccellbr  to 
perform  it,  this  temperament  was  agreed  to,  viz. 
that  John,  then  bilhop  of  Hexam,  mould  be  re- 
moved to  the  fee  of  York,  which  happened  luckily 
to  be  vacant,  and  that  Wilfrid  fliould  fucceed  to 
him  in  the  biflioprick  and  abbey  of  Hexham,  and 
enjoy  together  with  them  his  abbey  of  Rippon. 
Thus  ended  this  affair,   in  the  whole  procefs  of 
which  I  think  it  appears,   that  the  fee  of  Rome 
would  gladly  have  taken  advantage,    of  the  pe- 
culiar refped  and  deference,  which  the  lately-con- 
verted Saxons  naturally  paid,  in  the  firft  heat  of 
zeal,  to  that  church  which  had  fent  them  their  firft 
inftmftions,  in  order  to  eftablifh  its  fupremacy  and  . 
jurifdiftion  in  England :  but  that  this  attemot  waa 
refifted  ;  and  that  in  the  final  conclufion  of  tne  dif- 
pute  about  Wilfrid  and  the  divifion  of  his  fee, 
though  a  weak  government,  under  a  minor  king, 
was  a  circumftance  of  great  benefit  to  that  prelate, 
yet  ftill  the  concellions  made  to  him  by  tlie  council, 
which  gave  him  the  fee  of  Hexam  and  the  two 
abbeys  above-mentioned,  were  made  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  indicated  no  fubjedlion  to  the  papal  authority. 
And  though,  in  later  times,  that  authority  extendi! 
itfclf  more  and  more,  over  o  her  weflem  churches, 
it  did  not  gain  any  ground  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

For 
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For  it  is  declared  by  one  of  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Calcuith ,  held  in  the  year  ^16,  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  any  bifhop  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
any  diocefe  but  his  own,  except  the  archbilhop  alone^ 
who  was  the  head  of  the  bifhops  in  his  province,  and 
had  the  power  of  judging  finally  of  all  offences 
againft  the  canon,  where  the  offenders  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  tfiedecifion of  their  own  diocefans.  And  P.»ss-cii» 
the  accurate  and  judicious  Mr.  Inett,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  Englifh  church,  has  truly  obferved,  "  That, 
**  from  the  firil  planting  of  Chriflianity  amongft  the 
**  Englifh  till  this  time,  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one 
**  canon  that  refcrves  any  one  cafe  to  the  judgment 
**  of  the  bilhops  of  Rome,  or  fb  much  as  takes  qo- 
**  tice  of  any  authority  they  had  over  the  Englifli 
**  church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  conflant  con- 
**  dudk  of  the  Englifh  bifhops  was  fuch  as  fhews, 
**  that  they  ever  efleemed  the  Englifh  a  free  and 
^^  indq>enaent  church,  and  under  no  obli^tions  to 
*•  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  but  fuch  as  gratitude,  af- 
fedtion,  and  an  opinion  of  the  wifdom  and  ho-^ 

ates  laid  upon  them."     He  alfo  see  inett^ 


*'  linefs  of  thofe  pre 
remarks  very  fenfib 


upon  the  fynodical  epiflle,  1*'^  *^^  *»»^ 


-  Eogllfli 

fent  by  the  bifhops  of  England  to  pope  Lo)  the  church,  c. 

Third,  in  the  year  798,  "  That  by  afferting  therein  '^  p*^^ 

**  (as  they  did  very  explicitly)  their  right  to  con- 

^^  fecrate  their  own  metropolitans,   and  that  their 

^^  going  to  Rome  to  demand  their  palls  was  a 

"  novdty  and  abufe,  they  did  plainly  aflert  their 

*'  being  a  church  firee  and  independent  on  the  pa- 

**  triarchate  of  Rome :  the  confecration,  or  at  leafl 

**  the  confirmation  of  metropolitans  within  their 

•*  patriarchate,  being  ever  efleemed  the  firfl  and 

*'  diflinguifhing  right  of  every  patriarch." 

After  the  council  of  Calcuith,  we  find  no  change 
in  the  fentiments  of  the  Englifh  widi  r^ard  to  the 
independency  and  liberty  of  their  church  till  the 

•  coming 
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p?a'  ^'  iL.  ^n^*^g  ^"  ^f  ^he  Normans.  The  above-mentionccf 
'  author  well  obferves,  upon  occaiion  of  the  new  W- 
fhopricks  erefted  about  the  year  909,  **  That  the 
"  kings  of  England,  with  the  advice  of  their  bi- 
**  (hops  and  people,  founded  or  divided  bifhopridcs 
"  as  they  (aw  cauie,  and  without  expefting  any 
"  authority,  or  allowance,  or  apim>bation  from 
"  abroad.  And  the  great  number  of  ecclefiaftical 
"  laws  made  by  king  Alfrid  and  Edward  his  (on, 
"  as  well  as  by  dieir  predeceflbrs,  and  this  too  with 
"  the  advice  and  good  liking  of  their  clergy,  leave 
*'  no  po(ribility  of  doubting  that  the  fuprtmBicy  in 
"  ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  civil  cauies,  was  hitherto 
"  efteemed  the  undoubted  right  of  the  kings  of 
''  England." 

I  (hall  conclude  this  note  with  remarking  the  cjon- 
tcmpt  of  the  papal  power,  (hown  even  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  ConfeflcM-,  by  Stigand  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,   who,    though  excommunicated  by 
Rome,  continued  to  difcharge  his  metropolitan  fiinc  - 
tions,  againft  her  exprefs  prohibitions,  repeatedly  fent 
to  him  for  nineteen  years  together.     An  inftance 
which  proves,  not  only  his  opinion  of  -the  want  of 
auriiority  in  diat  fee  to  judge  or  controul  him,  but 
alfo  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Engli(h  church :  for 
they  would  not  have  acknowledged  his  metropolitan 
power,  nor  have  even  continued  in  communion  with 
him,  if  they  had  been  directed  by  the  judgments, 
or   in   any   degree  fubjefted   to  the*  authcMrity  of 
Rome. 

P.  55.  The  legates  therefore  had  f>ritfs  to  ferve  him 

according  to  bis  wijbes ;  and  none  difputing  what 

he  agreed  to^  they  were  permitted  to  exerctfe  fncb 

an  authority  and  jurifdiiiion  in  England  as  never 

had  been  granted  to  any  before^  &c. 

ftcCoiui.       xhe  firft  legates  from  Rome  who  came  into 

ii'  Angiu**  %is  illand  fmce  Auftin  the  Monk,  and  the  laft  till 

lacra,  pars    ^^   f^ign   of  William  thc  Conqueror,    were  the 
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biihops  of  Oftia  ani  Todi,  who,  about  the  year. 
786,  were  fent  into  England  by  Adrian  the  firft. 
The  biihop  of  Oftia  went  to  the  court  of  OfFa, 
king  of  Nfo-cia,  who  made  great  court  to  the  fee 
<rf  Rome,  and  feems  to  have  dcfired  this  legation 
for  purpofcs  of  his  own.  The  bi(hop  of  Todi 
repaired  to  a  council  held  m  Northumberland,  to 
which  he  propofed  and  recommended  fome  articles 
of  dodtrine  and  difciplinc,  drawn  up  by  Adrian  for 
their  ufe  and  kiftruftion ;  and  thefe,  being  firft 
approved  by  the  l^flature  in  that  kingdom,  were 
then,  by  both  le^es,  propofed  to  the  Englifh 
biihops  fouth  of  the  Humber,  who  were  aflcnnibled 
at  Calcuith  upon  this  affair.  But  though  they  were 
received  by  both  thefe  councils,*  it  was  done  in  fuch 
words  as  import  no  acknowledigment  of  any  degree 
of  fubjeftion  to  Rome,  but  merely  as  an  approbation 
of  wbQkJme  admoninons.  Whereas  the  councils 
held  under  the  legates  fent  into  England  during  this 
urign  were  convened  by  their  fummons^  and  fubjeOed 
to  tbenij  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  exercifed 
judicature  over  the  bifhops  of  England,  and  over 
their  primate,  with  a  plenitude  of  power  unknown 
to  this  country  in  any  forcDer  times. 

P.  C9.  fVUkam  was  now  grown  infirm^  and  wijbed 
for  peace  in  bis  old  age  :  but  grievous  depredations 
having  been  made  by  the  French  on  the  borders 
of  NormmtSy^  4snd  his  patience  infulttd  by  words 
of  contempt^    thrown  out  in  publick  by  Philip 
agmnfi  htm^  his  great  fpirit  was  toufed^  &c. 
The  words  were  to  this  efFedl,  that  the  king  o/secMtimft, 
Ettgkmd^  having  been  lately  delivered  of  his  great  \''l^!^'^* 
itffy,  was  now  lying-in  at  Rouen,  &c.  which  inde- 
cent farcafm  was  tounded  upon  William's  having 
gone  through  a  courfe  of  phyfick  there,  to  bring 
4own  a  too  coipulent  habit  of  body,  and  a  very 
pranuaent  belly,  with  which  he  was  much  incom* 
mpded.    This  being  repeated  to  him,  he  fwore  by 

the 
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the  refurreSion  andfplendor  nf  God^  that^  when 
be  fhouldgoto  ma/s  atbis  churcbinu  be  would  Ugbt 
ifp  10  Pbilip  a  bundred  thoujand  candles  \  ailuding 
to  the  cuftom  women  had,  in  thofe  days,  of  oflFer- 
ing  lighted  candles  when  they  were  churched,  but 
meaning,  that  he  would  fire  (bmc  French  town,  to 
revenge  the  contempt  thrown  upon  him  j  which 
menace  he  put  in  execution  againft  the  city  of 
Mans.  The  jefts  were  coarfe  on  both  fides ^  but, 
I  think,  they  are  worth  repeating  here. 

P.  60.  His  conjiitution  enabled  bim  td  endure  any 
hardlhips^  and   very  few  were  equal  to  bim  in  per-'' 
fonal ftrengtb^  &c. 
y.  Geft.         Of  this  William  of  Poitou  has  given  an  inftance 
Nor^-np   which   it  may  not   be  improper  to  mention  here. 
Duche&ie,    Hc  tclis  US,  that  thc  duke,  upon  his  landing  in 
^'^^^'       England,  having  been  out  with  a  fmall  party  to  r^- 
connor/re  the  country,  and,  as  he  returned,  being 
obliged,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  which  they 
could  not  pafs  on  horieback,  to  march  on  foot^  one 
of  his  attendants,  William  Fitzolborn,    a  perfbn 
famous  for  vigour  of  body  and   mind,  was  fo  fa- 
tigued, that   he  was  no^  able  to  carry   his  own 
fhield  :  but  the  duke  took  it  from  him,  and  bore  it 
together   with    his  own,  till    they  came   to  tho 
camp. 

P.  64.  Tbe  anger  of  fVilliam  the  Firfi  againft  bii 
eldeft  Son  Robert^  was  fo  confirmed  by  tbe  laft  re~ 
bellious  aSfs  of  tbat  prince^  tbat^  altbougb  on  bis 
death  bed  he  gave  a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all  bit 
other  enemies^  he  did  not  extend  it  to  him^  but  pu^ 
nf/king  bim  as  much  as  lay  in  bis  pow^^  be* 
qu^atbed  tbe  crown  of  England  to  ff^i.'liam  Ru- 
fusy  &c 
;«?u]ph.  hif.  Ingulphus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Williams 
caic^  ^^*^  thc  F'irft,  writes  thus  of  this  matter  :  **  Cum  enimf 

**  glori- 
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••  gloriofiffimus  rex  Wilhelmus  primus  in  fata  cef- 
*'  fifler^  et  Normannium  Roberto  filio  fuo  feniort 
**  dimififfct,  ac  Angliam  Wilhclmo  filio  fuo  juniori 
**  per  teftammtum  legajfet.^*     This  evidence  is  fuf- 
ficieni,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  other  writers  of  the 
greateft  authority.     William  of  Malmlbury  fays, 
*^  Normanniam  invirus  et  coadtus  Roberto,   An-Matmib.de 
"  gliam  Wilhelmo  deUgavit."*    Florence  of  Wor-  ^-  ^ 
ceftcr,    Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Hoveden,  express  themfelves  in  the  fame 
manner.  And  William  of  Newbury  writes  thus,  v.  Neubrig. 
*'  Gulielmus  autem,  poftquam  regnum  foriiter  ad-  ^-^-^  '* 
*^  quifitum  per  annos  xxi.  nobiliter  tenuit,  cum 
**  jam  fub  extrema  forte  decumberet,  ires  filios  de* 
*'  fignav'U  b^redes,      Et  quidem    Robertum,    pri- 
*^  mogenitum  fuum,  quia  paternae  pietati  inofficio- 
^^  fus  et  rebcllis  exftiterat,  ducatu  contentum  effe 
*'  voluit:  fui  vero  nominis  filio,  in  quofibi  melius 
**  complacebat,   regnum  j/nglia  affignavit**    Yet 
Ordericus  Viialis  feems  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
fa£t,  in  a  fpeech  which  be  fuppofes  William  the 
Firft  to  have  made  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed. 
The  words  are  thefe,  '*  Neminem  Anglici  r^gm  con- 
^^  ftituo  Iheredem  ;  fed  asterno  conditori,  cujus  ium, 
*^  et  in  cdjus  manu  funt  omnia,  illud  commendo." 
He  then  puts  into  his  mouth  an  ample  confeffion  of 
the  injuftice  and  cruelty,  with  which  he  had  ob- 
tained and  governed  the  kingdom  ;  and  concludes 
thus,  ^^  Falces  hujus  regni,  quos  cum  tot  peccatis 
•*  obtinui,  mdli  Mtdeo  tradere^  nifi  DeofoUy    This 
fpeech  is  repeated  word  for  word,  in  a  fragment 
prefixed  to  WaUlngham'g  hiftory    in  Camden's 
edition,  the  whole  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
only  a  Tranicript  from  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  written  (as  Camden  conjedures)  by 
William  of  Poidou:  for  that  hiftorian  did  not 
bring  down  his  hiftory  (b  far  as  the  death  of  Wil« 
4iam  the  Firft.    (Sec  Order.  Vital,  p.  514.) 

Some 
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Some  modern  writers  have  given  more  weight  to 
the  paiTage  in  Ordericus  Viulis  than  it  deferveF. 
No  other  argument  can  be  juftly  dirawn  from  it, 
than  to  lliew  what  opinion  the  hiftorian  himfelf  had 
of  the  title  and  govcrn^nent  of  William  the  Firft. 
For  if  that  king  on  his  death-bed,  had  really,  ufcd 
liich  cxprelTions,  in  fo  publick  a  manner,  before  all 
his  barons,  furely  fome  other  hiftorian,  who  lived 
in  that  age,  would  have  taken  notice  of  it :  but  all 
the  contemporary  writers,  Englifh  or  foreign,  arc 
quite  filent  about  it.  William  of  Malm(bury  fays 
indeed,  that  when  .the  phyficians,  upojl  infpeAing 
his  urine,  pronounced  he  would  die,  he  made  great 
lamentations,  that  a  hafty  death  fhould  prevent  him 
from  amending  his  life,  as  he  had  long  intended  to 
€k'w*w^*  ^^'  "  Coni'uhi  medici  infpeflione  urinae  certam 
63.fea.10.  ''  mortem  praedixere:  quo  audito,  querinx)nia 
**  domum  replevit  quodeum  prgeoccuparet  mtnrs  emtn- 
*'  danottcm  vita  jamjudum  medUantem.**  But  this  is 
far  from  fuch  an  exprefe  condemnation  of  himfelf, 
with  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  he  had  ac- 
quired and  governed  England,  as  Crdericus  Vitii- 
lis  had  made  him  pronounce.  I  therefore  think, 
that  the  whole  fpeech  (as  it  is  fet  down  in  that  au- 
thor) muft  be  confidered  as  a  mtttfiOion^  alluding 
indeed  in  feveral  parts  of  it  to  matter  of  fadt,  but 
never  fpoken  by  William,  and  rather  expreliing 
the  fenfe  of  the  hiftorian  than  of  the  king.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  ftill  appears,  from  Ordericus  Vitalis 
himfelf,  that,  notwithftanding  the  words  litre  cited, 
that  prince  did  beqticath  his  crown  to  William 
Rufus.  For  he  not  only  makes  him  fay  to  the  ba- 
rons about  him,  "  Gulielmum,  filium  meum,  qui 
"  mihi  a  primis  annis  femper  inhaefit,  et  mihi  pro 
*'  pofle  fuo  per  omnia  libenter  obedivit,  cpio  in 
"  i'piritu  Dei  diu  valcre,  efin  regnifoliOy  fi  Dei  vo^ 
**  luntas  eliy  f  liciter  fulgire  -,'*  but  he  afterwards 
adds,  ^^  His  ita  didlis,  metuens  rex  ne  in  regno 


"  tarn 
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**  tam  difFufo  repentina  oriretur  turbatio,  epiftolam 
*'  de  conftituendo  rege  fecit  Lanfranco  arcbiepifcopo^ 
**  fubque  /tgillo  tradidit  Guliclmo  Rufo  filio  fuOy  ju- 
*•  bens  ut  in  Angliam  transfretaret  con  tin  uo.  De- 
•'  inde  ofculatus  eum  bcnedixit,  et  nd  fufcipiendum 
*'  diadema  proptranter  direxii" 

The  very  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  a  late  p.  an. 
Effny  towards  a  general  hiflory  of  feudal  property  in 
Great  Britain  obferves,  **  That  a  notion  prevailed 
*'  in  thefe  times,  that,  when  a  fon  was  provided 
*'  for,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  both  in  the  feudal  and 
**  civil  law   books,  forisfamiliated^  he  had  (carce 
'*  any  right  to  expedl  any  thing  further  from  his 
**  father ;  a  confequence  of  which  was  that  the 
**  grandibn  tould  expeft  ftill  lefs  from  his  grand* 
**  mher.     And  hence  (fays  he)  in  the  pubfickfuccef" 
**  fions  of  England^   on  the  d.atb  of  IVilltam  tbi 
**  Conqueror^  fVtUiatn  Rufus  fuccttied  to  the  crown ^ 
**  in  exclufion  of  bis  elder  brotber  already  provided  iH 
**  tbe  dutcby  of  Normandy.     On  the  death  of  Henry 
**  tbe  Pirfi^  Stephen  took  the  fame  crown^  in  prefe^ 
•*  rence  to  bis  elder  brother  Theobald^  already  earl  of 
**  BMs.     On  tbe  death  of  Richard  the  Firft,  John 
**  fucceedid^   to  tbe  exclufion  of  Arthur^  his  eldefl 
**  brotbtr^s  fon^  already  duke  of  Britany.^^     But,  in 
thefe  applications  of  the  above-mentioned  notion 
to  fublick  fucceffions^  that  author  has  certainly  been 
tniftaken.     For  there  is  not  the  lead  intimation  in 
any  hiftoriati  who  wrote  in  thofe  times,  that  Wil- 
liam Rufus  was  preferred  to  Robert  his  eldeft  bro* 
ther,  on  account  of  his  having  obtained  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy  during  the  life  of  his  father.     In- 
deed he  never  obtamed  it^  till  after  the  death  of 
that  king ;  though,  to  force  his  father  to  give  it 
him,  he  made  war  upon  him ;  which,  mqft  certainly 
he  would  not  have  done^  if  he  had  imagined  that 
the  confequence  of  his  prevailing  in  that  demand 
would  be  an  exclufion  of  him  from  his  fucceflfion  to 
Vol.  L  Mm.  the 
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the  kingdom  of  England.  It  appears,  from  the 
paffages  before-cited  fjjom  William  of  Newbury,  on 
what  account  he  really  was  deprived  of  that  King- 
dom, viz.  the  anger  of  his  father  againft  him  for 
his  unduiiful  and  rebellious  behaviour.  "  Et  qui- 
'•  dem  Robertum,  primogcnitum  (uum,  quia  fa- 
**  terna  pulaii  inofficiofus  et  rebellis  exftiterat^  duca- 
•*  tu  contenium  efle  voluit :  fui  vero  nominis  filio, 
"  in  quofibi  welius  complacebat^  regnum  Angliae  af- 
*'  fignavit."  Nor  could  Theobald's  being  poffef- 
fed  of  the  earldom  of  Blois  be  the  reafon  why  Ste- 
phen was  preferred  to  that  prince  in  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England  ;  feeing  that  Stephen  him- 
felf,  at  the  very  time  of  his  eleftion,  enjoyed  the 
two  earldoms  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne,  and 
therefore  was  provided  for  as  well  as  his  brother. 
It  was  no  pbjedion  to  Henry  the  Second's  fucccffi- 
on  in  England,  that  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  had 
been  made  over  to  him,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  and  mother ;  or  that,  when  he  came  to  purfue 
his  claim  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  had  many  more  very  great  dominions  in  France. 
Whereas,  if  the  above-mentioned  notion  had  pre- 
vailed in  publick  fucceflions,  his  youngeft  brother 
would  have  had  a  better  title  than  he.  And  John,  his 
youngeft  Ton,  would  have  fucceeded  to  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  inftcad  of  Richard  Coeurde 
Lion  i  fince  the  latter  was  duke  of  Aquitaine  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  father.  But  we  do  not  find 
any  trace  in  hiftory  or  records,  that  John  ever 
thought  of  letting  up  I'uch  a  claim.  And  it  furely 
was  not,  becaufe  prince  Arthur,  his  nephew,  was 
a  ready  duke  of  Britany^  that  he  fucceeded  to  Rich- 
ard ;  but  becaufe  the  right  of  reprefentation  not 
having  been  yet  kifficiently  or  univcrfally  fixed,  ci- 
ther in  fiefs,  or  in  kingdoms  where  the  feudal  laws 
•  v\  ere  received,  his  claim  was  thought  preferable  to 
that  of  his  nephew,  on  the  old  principle  of  ncarnejs 

of 
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of  the  bloody  and  alfo  from  the  regard  that  was  paid 
by  the  nation  to  Richard's  nomination  of  him  by  bis 
laft  wilL  The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  eflay 
himfelfj  with  an  ingenuity  and  a  candour  that  do 
him  much  more  honour,  than  he  could  receive 
from  thedifcoveryof  any  new  light  in  a  point  of 
this  nature,  has  allowed  me  to  fay,  that  he  is 
convinced  he  was  in  an  error,  with  regard  to  this 
matter. 

P.  64.  Ricbardy  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes ^  having  died  fome  years  be* 
fore. 

William  of  Malmlbury  fays,  that  he  died  of  a 
diftempcr  caught  by  the  bad  air  of  the  New  Forcft 
in  which  he  ufed  to  hunt.  Thefe  are  the  words  y  j^^i^^j^, 
of  that  hiftorian  :  **  Richardus  magnanimo  pa-  <Je.w"»- 1* 
*'  rent!  fpcm  laudis  alebat,  pucr.delicatus,  et,  ut  id  {ia.'/of** 
*'  actatulas  pufio,  altum  quid  fpirans.  Sed  taititam 
*^  primaevi  floris  indolem  mors  acerba  cito  depafta 
*'  corrapit.  Tradunt  cervos  in  Nova  Forefta  tere- 
•*  brantem  tabidi  aeris  nebuli  mortem  incurriffe.^* 
After  which  he  mentions  the  barbarities  committed 
by  William  the  Firft  in  making  the  New  Foreft, 
and  the  death  of  his  fon  William  Rufus,  and  of 
his  grandibo  Richard,  a  natural  fon  of  Robert; 
one  of  whom  was  mortally  wounded  with  an  arrow 
in  his  bread,  and  the  other  in  his  throat ;  or  (as 
fome  relate  the  flory)  was  ftrangled  by  a  bough, 
which  twilled  itfelf  about  his  neck,  as  his  horfe 
carried  him  under  a  tree,  in  that  Foreft.  But 
other  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  Richard,  William's 
Ion,  was  killed  there  by  a  (lag*  which  gored  him 
with  his  horns.  I  fuppofe  that  William  of  Malmf- 
bury's  account  is  the  trued  ;  becaufe  a  defire  of 
Ihewing,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  father,  in  mak- 
ing that  Foreft,  was  purfued,  even  in  this  world, 
by  the  particular  vengeance  of  God  on  the  fami- 
ly, as  well  as  the  love  of  the  marvelktu^^x^t  in- 
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cline  thofc  hiftorians  to  alter,  or  add  to,  the  truth, 
with  regard  to  the  circumftances  of  this  prince's 
death. 

P.  68.  The  filver  money  alone ^  according  to  the  beji 
computation  I  am  able  to  make,  woi  equivalent  at 
the  Uaft  to  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  our 
money  at  prefcnt. 

To  iindcrftand    many   paflTages  which  occur  in 
this  hillory,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to   fettle  as  nearly 
as  we  can,  what  the   nominal   and  real   value  of 
money  then  was,   compared  with  the  prefent. 
prct^Jfl^',        Bifhop  Fleetwood,   who  has  written  a  book  on 
c.v.p.  ii's.  this  lubjcdl,  quoting   the  words  of  an  ancient  hif- 
Bi^Mfii     ^on^n  upon  the  agreement  made  with  King  Henry 
contioaat.     tlic  Firft   by  his  eldeft  brother  Robert,  viz.   that 
c.  III.  p.  18.  g^^ji^jji^f^  jn  lieu  of  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, fliould  have  3000I.  per  annum  in  weighty  fays, 
"  that  the   words   in  weighs  are  put  in  to  fignify 
*'  that  the   money    (hould  not  be  clipped  :  for  a 
*'  pound  by .  tale  was  at  this  timcy    and  long  aficr 
•*  mo  ft  certainly  a  pound  in  weighty     He  alfo  cites 
Du  Prefne  to  prove  that  the  Libra  Gallica  was  the 
fame  with  the  Libra  Anglo- Normannica. 
SeeAikyns'.      Another  learned  antiquary.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns, 
ftir^"?^  '"^ys*  **  that    in    the  Norman    times,    and    ever 
"  fince,  a  (hilling  was  accounted  twelve  pence,  and 
*'  every  penny  weighing  three  pence,  there  muft 
"  be   the  weight  of  three  of  our  fliillings  in  one 
"  (hilling  of  the  Norman  computation,    and  con- 
*'  lequently  twenty   Norman   Ihillings  do  likcwile 
**  make  a  pound  weight.*' 
^\'^tlh'        ^^^'    Madox,  in  his   hiftory  of  the  Exchequer, 
qier/ciV.  cites  a  ihort  ireaiife  touching  fheriffs  accounts,  fup- 
p.  ise.        pofeci  to  be  written  by  Sir  M.  Hale,  in  which  arc 
thcfc    words.     **  The   folutio  ad  penfum  was  the 
*'  payment  of  money  into  the  Exchequer  by  full 
"  weight,  \\zrtbat   a  pound  or  wjhilhngsinfi'ver 

*'  numero, 
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^  numcro,  ifj  t/fle^  (hould  not  be  received  for  a  pounds 
^  unlefs  it  did  exa^ly  weigh  a  pound  weight  Troy^ 
•*  or  twelve  ounces ;  and  if  it  wanted  any,  that  then  . 
*•  the  payer  ftiould  make  good  the  weight,  by  ad- 
"  ding  other  money,  although  it  amounted  to  more 
**  or  lefs  than  fix  pence  in  the  pound  (which  was 
**  ihcfolutioad/cdiam).  And  thus  frequently  oc- 
**  curs  in  the  pipe  rolls.  In  tbefauroQL  adpenfum^ 
•*  or  full  weight.*'  Upon  this  paflage  Mr.  Madox 
makes  thefe  obfervations  :  *'  There  is  frequent 
**  mention  made  in  the  moft  ancient  Pipe-rolls  of 
*'  payment  adpenfum  ;  but  not  (that  I  know)  of 
*'  payment  adfcatam.  On  the  other  part,  his  ob- 
•*  fcrvation  touching  the  payment  adfcalam^  viz. 
**  in  the  fix  pence  per  pound  advance,  is,  I  be- 
**  lieve,  juft."  Which  he  confirms  by  authori- 
ties in  the  Exchequer,  and  ihews  it  was  fo  ac- 
counted from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft. 

But  Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  table  of  Engli(h  coins,  ^^  ^'>'>^««» 
&ys,  **  that  king  William  the  Firft  introduced  no  '''  ^^' 
••  new  weight  into  his  mints,  but  that  the  fame 
*•  weight,  ufed  there  for  fome  ages  after,  and  cal- 
•'  led  the  pound  of  the  Tower  of  London,  was 
*'  the  old  pound  of  the  Saxon  money ers  before  the 
**  conqueft.  ^his  pound  was  lighter  than  the  Troy 
**  pound  hy  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  Tro)\  and  did 
•*  not  very  fenfibly  differ  frpm  twelve  ounces  of 
•*  the  weight  ftill  ufed  in  the  money  affairs  of  Ger- 
♦•  many,  and  there  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Colonia  weight.  And  whereas  the  prefent  ftan- 
*•  dard  of  England,  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny 
*•  weight  fine,  to  eighteen  penny  weight  of  allay, 
**  is  called,  in  the  oldeft  accounts  of  the  mint  ex- 
"  tant,  the  Old  ftandard,  or  the  ftandard  of  the 
**  Old  fterlings ;  it  is  moft  probable  that  thefe 
^  pennies  were  of  that  ftandard,  and  that  the 
••  ponn4  of  the  Towisr  of  fuch  ftandard  filver  was 
^  thcil  cut  into  240  of  thefe  pennies.     Whence 

M  m  2  "  the        . 
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,^^  the  weight  of  the  penny  will  be  found  22  Troy 
^'  grains  and  a  half,  and  the  intrinfic  value  of 
**  twenty  (hillings,  or  of  240  fuch  pennies  of  full 
**  weight,  was  the  fame  as  the  value  of  fifty  eight 
•*  (hillings  and  one  penny  half-penny  of  our  prc- 
"  fcnt  coined  money." 

Neverthelefs,  to  avoid  troubling  the  reader  with 
fradlions,  I  (hall,  with  the  above-cited  authors, 
fuppofc,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign' of 
William  the  Firft,  till  after  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Second,  the  Engli(h  pound  muft  be  underftood 
to  mean  a  pound  weight  of  filver,  containing  three 
times  the  quantity  of  filver  contained  in  our  pre- 
(ent  pound  (lerling,  the  (hilling  and  pennies  weighr 
ing  alfo  three  times  as  much  as  ours. 

It  appears  from  a  paCTage  in  Florence  of  Wor- 
cefter,  that  the  common  mark  in  thofe  days  was 
two  thirds  of  a  found  of  filver^  that  is,  twice  the 
value  of  our  prefent  pound  (lerling.     His  words 
wP'^fub     ^^^  thefe,  "  Pacem  inter  fratres  ea  ratione  compo- 
ann.iii3    "  fucre,  ut  termilU  marcds^  id  eft,  2000  Ubr  as  or- 
^'  genti^    fingulis  annis    rex     perfolveret    comiti, 
onhV'^'     *'  £s?f."  And  agreeably  to  this,  Mr.  Madox  (hews 
Kxchrq.  p.    lu  hls  hiftorv  of  the  Exchequer,  "  that  nine  marks 
Mao^^R     *'  ^^    filver  were  equivalent  to  fix  pounds  in  the 
s.stcphan?  "  reign  of  king  Stephen  ;  that  is,  they  were  then, 
R"».  5-  a-    "  as  they  have  continued  ever  fince,  1 3s.  4d."  He 
a.  Hen.  ii!  ^^^^  obferves  from  the  Pipe-rolls,  that,  in  the  fame 
Roi.  li.b.    reign,  nine  marks  of  filver  were  accepted  in  pay- 
ment for  one  mark   of  gold.     And  that,  in  an- 
other inftance  under  the  reign  of  Henry   the  Se- 
cond, fix  pounds  in  filver  were  paid  for  one  mark 
of  gold. 

The  Angevin  pound,  of  which  mention  is  fome- 

times  made  in  the  hiftory  of  thole  times,  was  but 

a  fourth  part  of  an  Englifli  pound  ;  for  Hoveden 

V.  Annai.    lays,  that   by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  the  Firft, 

u!r'ir1.'V.  ^vhile  he  was  in  Sicily,  during  the  crufade,  one  fen- 
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fiy  Efigli/b  was  to  go  in  all  markets  for  four  Angevin 
pence. 

Having  thus  (hewn  how  much  filver  was  contain-' 
ed  in  the  pounds  and  marks  of  thofe  days,  I  (hall 
next  endeavour  to  (hew  what  proportion  the  value 
of  filver  then  bore  to  the  common  value  of  it  at 
prcfent. 

This  has  been  eftimated  differently  by  authors 
who  have   treated  the  fubjed,  fome  thinking  that . 
it  ought  to  be  reckoned  at  twenty,  fome  at  fifteen 
or  fixteen,  and  fome  at  ten  times  the  prefent  rate. 

To  form  (bme  conjefture,  which  of  thefe  com- 
putations is  neareft  the  truth,  or  rather  to  (hew 
that  they  are  all  much  too  high,  I  (hall  tran- 
fcribe  a  few  pafTages  from  the  contemporary  au- 
thors. 

And  firft,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  corn  in 
tho(e  times,  (which  is  thought  the  be(t  (landard  to 
judge  by  in  determining  this  queftion)  I  find  that^ 
in  the  year  11 26,  the   25th  of  Henry  the  Firft,  ^;"-,"^"'- 
fix  (hillings  a  quarter  was  thought  an  exceflive  tiip.'ft^^ 
price  to  be  given  for   wheat.     Henry  of  Hunting-  30- 
ton  (ays,  '^  Ifte  eft  annus  cariffimus  omnium  nojtri 
**  tempori^  in  quo  vendebatur  onus  equi  frumenta- 
**  rium   fex  folidis'^     And  Henry  of   Hoveden,  v. Hovc- 
who(e  hiftory  is  carried  down  to  the  year  1201,  ^°**"^;  f^ 
defcribes 'this  with   the  fame,  and  even  ftronger  274. 
expreftions,  '*  Hoc  anno  (id  eft,  itz6.)  fames  mag- 
^^  na^  et  annon^  tanta  fait  caritai^   quantam  nemo 
^^  hofhro  in  temporevidit^  quando  vendebatur  onus  equi 
**  frumentarium  fex  folidos.'*    By  another  paflage 
in    Henry  of   Huntington  it  appears,  that  onus 
e^  frumentarium  was  the  fame  z&fextarius^  what 
we  now  call  a  quarter,  containing  eight  bu(hels. 
His  words  are  thefe,  *'  Circa  hoc  tempus  (Edwar-  v.  Hanti«. 
^  di  Confe(roris  anno  qninto)  tanta  fames  /ingliam^'^'^^'J-^9' 
*'  invafitf   quod  fextarius  frumenti,  qui  equo  uni  see'aifo 

M  ra  4  '*  folet  f.'«'^^'» 

*  Chron.  Prc- 
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**  folet  effe  oneri»  vcnundaretur  quinquefolidiSj  e$ 
"  etiam  plus.*'     And   fix  (hillings  a  quarter  is  the 
•  higheft  price  that  I  find  to  have  been   given  for 
wheat,  from  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  till 
after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second.     What  was 
the  common  or  middle  price  of  wheat  in  thofe  days, 
I  find  no  account  in   the  contemporary,  authors. 
v.M.Pw-ia  Bqt^  ffom  a  paflfage  in  Matthew  Paris,  it  appears, 
inn"i»44-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  V^^f  ^  ^44?  when  the  value  of  money 
was  certainly  not  lower   than  rt  had  been  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Second,  two  (hillings  a  quarter 
was  thought  a  low  price.     **  Tranfiit  igitur  annus 
*'  ille  frugifer  abundanter  et  fruftifer,  ita  quodfum- 
*'  raa  frumenti  ad  precium  duorum  /oUdorum  dejan^ 
**  dthat^^     Summa  frumenti  is  a  feam^  or  quarter 
of  wheat;    It  muft  be  obferved,  that  according  to 
the  fame  author,  the  preceding  year  had  al(b  been 
fufficiently  fruitful  in  grains  of  all  kindsy  frugifer /aiis 
etfxuilifer  (V.  M.  Par.  fubanno  1243.)  So  that  be- 
fore this  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  by  the  produce  of 
the  year  1244^  it  could  not  have  been  very  higli. 
Admitting,  then  that  thefilver,  which  was  contain- 
ed  in   two  (hillings  when  Matthew   Paris  wrote, 
weighed   as  much  as  fix  (hillings  of  our  prefent 
money,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  value  of  filver  was 
ten  times  as  great,  (which  is  the  lowcft  computati- 
on of    the   three   above-mentioned)  the  price  of 
wheat  here  fet  down  as  an  indication  of  great  plen- 
ty, was  very  little  (hort  of  what  we  give  now  in  a 
year  of  great  fcarcity,i;/z.  eight  (hillings  a  bu(hel. 
But  if  we  reduce  the  value  of  filver   in  rcfpedt  to 
commodities,  to  only    five    times    the    prefent, 
the    price  mentioned  by     Matthew    Paris    will 
then  be  under  four  (hillings  a  bu(hel.     And  by  the 
fame  way   of  computing,    lix   (hillings  a  quarter 
will  be   equivalent  to  what  is  now    an  exceeding 
high     price,     and     may   well    be  called   a    fa- 
piipe,  viz.  about  eieyen  (hillings  a  bu(hel.     Ne-. 

verthc- 
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verthelefs  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1351,  work- 
men were  to  take  their  wages  in  wheat  at  the  rate 
of  xd.  a  bu(hel^  which  is  6s.  8d.  a  quarter.     But 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  before  that  time,  viz.  in  ^^}^' 
.the  year    1346,  the  weight  of    the  penny    was  chron. 
brought  down  to  20  grains  Troy.     (See  Folkes  on  P'««'«^-  p* 
Englifh  coins,  p.  11.)     The  encreafe  of  our  trade^  **' 
and  of  the  fpecie  in  the  kingdom,  under  Edward 
the   Firft  and  Edward  the  Third,  may  have  alfo 
occafioned  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  filver  with 
'refpcdtto  commodities.     Whereas  money  or  bul- 
lion muit  have  been  more  fcarce  in  England  under 
Henry  the  Third,  than  it  had  been  from  the  con- 
queft  till  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  by  the    tf 
great  drains  made  from  thenqe  in  the   reign  of    ^ 
Richard  theFirfl,  to  fupport  hiscrufade,  and  pay    M 
his  ranfom  ;  and  by  the  vaft  fums  that  were  annu- 
ally fent  to  Rome.     Nor   was  any  alteration  yet 
made  in  the  weight  of  the  coin.    The  comnion  or 
mean  rate  for  wheat  at  Windfor  market,  for  fifty 
years  from  1696  to  1746,  was  5s.  4d.  a  bufliel. 

About  the  year   1145,    the  tenant  of  a  certain  see  pieeu 
place  was  to  pay   yearly  twenty  (hillings,  or  feven  2^^' 
oxen,  each  worth  three    (hillings.     Thefe   oxen  preci6r.p, 
muft  have  been  lean  -,  for  when  they  were  to  be  '**• 
fat  J  we  find  it  fo  exprefled  in  other  agreements  : 
^nd  I  fuppofe  they  were  of  a  moderate  fize.   Reck- 
oning therefore  three  (hillings  of  the  mor^ey  in 
tho(e  days  as  equal  in  weight  to  nine  of  our6,  and 
multiplying  the  latter  by  five,  a  lean  ox,  of  a  mo- 
derate fize,  was  then  rated  at  a  price  equivalent  to 
forty-five  (hillings  of  our  prefent  money. 

In  the  year  1 185,  the  tenants  of  Shirebom  were 
to  pay  either  two  pence,  or  four  hens,  which  they 
would.  If  therefore  we  compute  the  two  pence  at 
fix-pence,  and  multiply  that  by  five,  the  price  of 
thefe  hens  was  equivalent  to  (even-pence  halfpenny 
^ach  at  this  tinie.  And  a  hen  not  fatted  is  com- 
monly 
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monly  valued  at  that  rate  in  the  country,  or  not 
much  above  it. 

By  a  treaty  made  in  the  year  iiya*  the  earl  of 
Touloufe  agreed  to  pay  to  king  Henry  the  Second, 
and  to  Richard  his  Ton,  as  earl  of  Poidtou,  loo 
marks  of  filver  per  annum,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  ten 
war-horfes  <?/  pricCj  each  of  which  was  to  be  worth 
at  lead  ten  marks  of  filver.  "  Et  praeterea  comes 
'*  de  fandto  ^gidio  dabit  eis  inde  per  annum  loo 
*'  marcas  argenti,  vel  lo  deftrarios  depretio,  ita 
*'  quod  unufquifque  eorum  valeat  ad  minus  lo 
•'  marcas."  (\r^  Benedift.  Abb.  fub  ann.  1173.) 
The  mark  of  filver  being  then  two  thirds  ota 
pound,  and  every  pound  equal  in  weight  to  three 
of  our  prefent  pounds,  according  to  all  the  authori- 
ties cited  above,  except  Mr.  Folkes,  if  we  reckon 
the  value  of  filver  at  five  times  the  prefent,  the. 
price  of  each  of  thcfe  horfes  will  be  equivalent  to 
one  hundred  pounds  fterling  of  our  money  now  j 
and  good  war-horfts  may  have  been  ufually  fold  at 
that  rate.  William  of  Malmlbury  fays,  that  Wil- 
liam Rufus  bought  one  for  fifteen  marks  of  filver, 
and  feems  to  mention  it  ns  a  high  price.  *'  Deiur- 
"  batus  equo,  quern  eo  die  quindecim  marcis  argeti' 
*'  ti  enter  at:'  (V,  Malmlb.  lib.  iv.  de  W.  I[.  f. 
68.  fed.  20.)  Yet  in  the  year  1207,  one  Amph. 
Till,  a  foreign  baron,  imprifoned  here  by  king 
John,  was  to  pay,  in  part  of  his  ranfom,  ten  horfes 
worth  thirty  marks  each,  or,  in  lieu  of  each  horfc, 
thirty  marks  ;  an  incredible  price  if  we  compute 
the  value  of  money  much  higher  than  the  rate  at 
which  I  have  put  it.  Indeed  this  Amph.  Till,  muft 
have  been  a  man  of  great  note  5  for  his  ranfom  was 
fixed  at  no  lefe  than  ten  thoufand  marks ;  butfbmc 
of  his  knights,  or  men  at  arms,  who  were  prifo- 
r.ers  with  him,  were  to  be  likewife  fet  free  on  pay- 
ment thereof.  See  the  Record  in  Rymer's  Fcede- 
ra,  torn.  i.  p.  446,  447.  fub  ann.  1207. 

Bene- 
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Benedidl,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  relates,  that, 
in  the  year  1 177,  the  Abbefs  of  Amelbury,  being 
convidted  of  having  three  children  after  (he  had 
taken  the  habit,  was  degraded  and  turned  out 
of  the  Convent ;  but  that  the  king,  tofavt  her  from 
peri(hing  by  hunger  and  want^  promifed  to  give  her 
ten  marks  a  year.  "  Et  ne  pradiSta  Abhatiffa  de^ 
•*  gradata  fame  et  inopia  perirei^  rex  fpopondit  ei  (e 
"  daturum  illi  fihgulis  annis  decern  marcas  argenti  5 
"  ct  permifii  cam  abire  quo  vellct."  (Benedict 
Abbas  fubann.  1177.)  Compiiting  therefore  the 
value  of  this  fum  as  before,  her  penfion  was 
equivalent  to  one  of  a  hundred  pounds  fterling  in 
the  prefent  times  \  an  income  very  fufficient  to 
maintain  her  with  decency  in  a  retired  way  of  liv- 
ing,  fuch  as  was  proper  for  a  woman  in  her  fitua* 
tion. 

Ralph  Flambard,  bifhop  of  Durham,  having 
been  imprifoned  by  the  orders  of  Henry  the  Firft, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  allowed  by  that 
king  for  the  expcnce  of  his  table  there  two  Ihillings 
a  day  :  ^uotidie  ad  vi^lumfuam  duosfterilenfiumfolt- 
dosjujfu  regis  habebat.  V.  Orderic.  Vital.  L  x.  p. 
786.  fub  ann.  i  loi.  But  there  being  the  weight  of 
three  of  our  prefent  (hillings  in  one  Norman  (hil- 
ling, this  allowance  amountsr  to  fix  of  our  (hillings 
a  day  :  and  then,  if  weeftimate  the  value  of  filver 
at  five  times  more  than  the  prefent,  this  fum  will 
be  equivalent  to  thirty  (hillings  a  day,  allowed  in 
thcfe  times ;  a  very  fufficient  provifion  for  the  table 
of  a  (late  prifoner,  even  of  the  higheft  rank. 

The  fcutage  levied  in  England  by  Henry  the  Se-  q^  chw 
cond  for  the  war  of  Touloufe,  was  1 80000 1.  (as  nib  tiin. 
wc  are  informed  by  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  aeon-  "^^ 
temporary   hiftorian  :)    *'  Hoc  anno   (11 59)  rex 
^^  Henricus  fcqtagium  de   Anglia  accepit,  cujus 
^*  fumma  fuit  centum  millia,  et  quater  viginti  miN 
^\  lia  librarum  argenti."    If  therefore  each    of 

thefc 
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thefe  pounds  weighed  three  oF  ours,  as  Sir  Robert 
Atkins  and  others  fuppofe,  this  fum  will  amount 
tofi\re  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  of  our 
money  at  prefent ;  as  much  as  one  can  imagine  to 
have  been  raifed  by  a  compofition,  paid  only  by 
thofe  of  the  military  tenants  who  did  not  perfonal- 
ly  attend  the  king  lo  Touloufe  :  our  prefent  land- 
tax,  at  four  (hillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  whole 
kingdom,  producing  under  two  millions,  and  the 
before-mentioned  fum  being  equivalent  to  two  mil- 
lions feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  if  we  com* 
pute  the  value  of  filver  at  five  time  more  than  the 
prefent. 

1  have  obferved  before,  that,  in   the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  the  value  of  filver  was  probably 
greater,    from  there  being   lefs  of  it  in  England 
than  in  the  times  of  which  I  write.     Salifbury  ca- 
thedral in  that  reign  is   faid  to  have  a)ft  42000 
marks.     Thefe  Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  Table  rf  the 
ftandard  of  our  filver  money,  computes  to  have 
contained  as  much  filver  as  81368  1.  of  our  prefent 
money  ;  which  computation   is    fomewhat  lower 
than  that  I  have  followed.     But  admitting  it  to  be 
right,  this  fum  multiplied,  as  the  other  fums  abov^ 
mentioned,  only    by  five,  will    make  the  expcncc 
of  this  building  equivalent  to  406^40 1.  laid  out  in 
thefe  days. 
v.Beiif^ia.      The  portion  bequeathed  to  Earl  John,  by  King 
^0^*1189.    Henry  the  Second,  was  fome  lands  in  England, 
which  produced  four  thoufand  pounds  per  annuiHi 
and  the  earldom  of  Mortagne,  with  all  its  appur-* 
tenances.     Four  thoufand  pounds  containing  then 
the  fame  weight  of  filver  as  twelve  thoufand  now, 
the  lands  in   England  were  worth  to  him,  by  the 
above  computation,  as  much  as  an  eft  ate  of  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  would  be  in  thefe  days.  The 
earldom  of  Mortagne  muft  likewife  have  produced 
V.  Epif».  s.  ^  confiderable  revenue.     For  it  appears,  by  one  of 
Tho.44. 1.  i.  Becket's 
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Beckct's  letters,  that  Henry  the  Second  agreed, 
by  treaty,  to  pay  the  earl  of  Boulogne  an  annual 
penfion  of  1000 1.  (lerling,  in  lieu  of  his  claim  to 
that  earldom,  and  to  fome  lefler  fiefs,  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  houfe  of  Boulogne  in  this 
ifland. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  from  the  feveral  paf- 
iages  above- cited,  and  from  others  which  I  have 
obferved  in  hiftory  or  records,  that,  from  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor  to  that  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, the  ordinary  value  of  lilver,  compared  with 
the  prefenr,  could  not  be  much  above  or  below 
this  computation. 

As  to  the  weight   of  filver  in  the  old  money 
pound,  if  any  of  my   readers  (hall  think  it  worth 
while  to  reduce  the  calculations  according  to  the 
proportion  Mr.  Folkes  has  laid  down,  it  may  beg^p^ij^^ 
eafily  done ;  and,  by  putting  the  value  of  (ilver  ofEngiirh 
fomewhat    higher,    the    amount  will,  upon    the  J,°*j|  w"JJJ| 
whole,  be  nearly  the  fame.  of  EngUA 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  before  the   1 8th  year  JI'^T'* 
of  Edward    the  Third,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
ever  any  gold  was  coined  in  England  (except  per- 
haps a  few  pieces  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber-  v.  Mador 
land,  by   the  Saxons)  or  any  filver,  but  pennies,  Exci^ow! 
half-pence,  and  Earthings;  all  the  other  denomina-  SJ*^-**?- 
tions  being  only  imaginary,  as  a  pound  flerling  is  Differuir* 
now.     We  find  indeed,  that  gold  and  filver  Bifants 
were  fometimes  received  in  payments  here ;  but 
thele  were  a  foreign  coin,  and  brought    from  the  Kennet's 
Eafl,  where  they  feem  to  have  been  as  common  as  {[JIJ^'p, 
Sequins  are  now.     Frequent   mention  is  made  of  109. 

them  by  all  the  hiflorians  of  the  Crufadcs ;  but  w«w^^^^^^ 
they  are  rarely  fpoken  of  by  ours.  Neither  are  fl»»'e»p«4«'.. 
they  named  in  Domefday-book,  nor  in  the  public 
AAs  of  Henry  the  Firit  or  Stephen,  nor  in  the 
lafl  will  of  king  Henry  the  Second.  But  fbme 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  private  deeds  and 
leafeSy  and  alfo  in   the    Exchequer  Rolls  under 

Henry 
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Henry  the  Second.  The  filver  Bifant,  in  thtf 
twelfth  century,  was  rated  at  two  fliillings  En- 
glifh  ;  but  the  value  of  the  gold  one,  at  that  tinic^ 
is  doubtful. 

Ibid.  His  being  mafier  of  this^  and  the  refpe3  tbej 
paid  to  his  father's  appointment,  fo  recommended 
him  to  the  Normans  fettled  in  England^  that  the 
chief  lords  very  bajlily  concurred  in  bis  coronation^ 
performed  by  Lan franc  at  IVefiminfter,  on  the 
twenty. feventb  of  September^  in  the  year  one  thou- 
/and  and  eighty  feven. 

This  feems  to  have  been  done  without  much  de 
liberation,  and  not  in  a  full  parliament,  there  not 
having  been  tinie  for  fuch  an  aiTembly  to  meet, 
after  the  death  of  William  the  Firft  was  known  in 
England,  and  before  his  Ton  was  crowned.  But^ 
as  we  are  told  that  a  great  council  was  held  by 
the  latter  at  Chriftmas,  I  prefume  a  more  general 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  was  there-  obtained, 
and  homage  done  to  him  by  all  the  vaflals  of  the 
crown,  who  had  not  done  it  before. 

Ibid.  Soon  after  which,  as  executor  of  the  will  of 
his  father,  he  gave  bountiful  alms  to  every  church 
in  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  poor  in  each  countji 
&c. 

According  to  Ingulphus,  a  contemporary  author, 
he  diftributed  to  each  of  the  greater  churches  ten 
marks,  to  each  of  the  letter  in  towns  and  cities  five 
marks,  to  each  of  the  country  parirti  churches  five 
fhillings,  and  to  the  poor  in  every  county  a  hun- 
dred pounds.     *'  Diftribuitque  juxta  ultimam  vo- 
*'  luntatem  patris  fui  majoribus  ecclefiis  totius  An- 
*'  plijE  X  marcas,  minoribus  v,  fxngulis  vero  villa- 
"  nis  ecclefiis  v  folidos.     Et  tranfmifit  per  unuiti* 
"■  qucinqiie  comitatum  c  libras  diftribuendas  pa>> 
*'  peribus  pro  anima  patris  fui."    (V.  Ingulph.  P* 
106.  fub  ann.   1087.)     This  altogether  makes   * 
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great  fum  of  money.  The  executing  his  father's 
will  in  fo  extenfive  a  charity  would  do  great  honour 
to  the  piety  of  William  Rufus,  if  there  was  not 
caufe  to  fufjpedt  that  he  did  it  with  a  political  view, 
to  gain  the  afieftion  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
which,  at  that  time,  he  ftood  in  great  need  of. 
And  as  he  had  no  title  to  the  crown,  but  the  will 
of  his  father,  it  was  the  more  neceffary  for  him  to 
perform  that  will  in  every  part. 

P.  70.  In  this  extremity  the  king  bad  no  refource 
but  in  the  Engli/bj  &c. 

This  is  exprefly  affirmed  by  mod  of  the  hiftori- 
ans  who  lived  neareft  the  times,  viz.  the  author  of 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  Florence  of  Worcefter,  Wil- 
liam of  Malmlbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Henry 
of  Huntington,  and  Ordericus  Vitalis.  The  words 
of  the  firft  are  thefe,  "  Quum  rex  intellexiflet  om- 
*'  nia  hsec,  et  qualem  proditionem  exercerent  in 
**  fuos,  fuit  animo  vehementer  fdllicito.  Tunc 
*Vaccerfivit  Anglos^  et  iis  expofuit  fuas  anguftias, 
^^  rogavitque  eos  auxilium,  poUicitus  iis  meliores 
««  leges  quam  unquam  fuerunt  in  hac  terra  ;  om- 
^'  nia  item  injufta  tributa  abrogavit,  conceiTitque 
*^  fubditis  fu^  fylvas  et  venatus ;  verum  hoc  haud 
^^  diu  manfit.  Angli  nihilominus  auxilio  adfue- 
**  runt  regi  ipforum  domino."  And  afterwards, 
**  Quum  rex  intellexiffet  cam  rem,  eo  contendit 
^^  cum  exercitu  quem  apud  fe  habuit,  et  mittens 
"  per  warn  Anglorum  terram^  juflit  unumquemque 
*'  qui  non  effet  homo  nequam,  venire  ad  fe,  Fran- 
"  cos,  Anglojque^  de  oppijJis  ac  de  villis.  Tunc 
^^  ad  eum  colle£tas  funt  magnas  copies,  i3^c, 

Florence  of  Worcefter  writes  thus  :  *'  Congre- 
^^  gato  quantum  potuit  ad  praefens  Normannorum, 
*'  fed  lamen  maxime  Anglorum^  equeftri  ac  pedeftri 
**  exercitu,  tendere  difpofuit  Roveceftriam." 

William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  *'  Ille  videns  Nor- 
^^  mannos  pcene  omnes  in  una  rabie  confpiratos. 
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•*  Anglos^  probos  et  fortes  viros^  qui  adbue  refidul 
^^  erat^  invitatoriis  fcriptis  arceflic,  quibus  fuper  in-^ 
*'  Juriis  fuis  querimoniam  faciens^  bonafque  leges, 
*'  et  tributorum   levamen,    liberafque   venariones 
♦*  pollicens»  fideliiati  fuae  obligavit."     And  after* 
wards,    "  Anglos  fuos  appellat,  jubet  ut  compatri- 
•*  otas  advocent  ad  obfidionem  venire,  nifi  fi  qui 
"  velint  fub  nomine  Nibcfun^,  quod  nequam  fonat, 
*'  remanere.     Angfiy  qns  nibil  miferius  putant  quam 
*'  bujufcc  vocabuH    d^decore  adurt\    catervatim  ad 
•'  regem  co>fluUnt^    et  invincibilem  exercitum  fact* 
*'  unt:' 

Tliefe  are  the  words  of  Simeon  of  Durham: 
**  Hoc  audito  rex  fecit  convocari  Anglos^  et  oftcn- 
**  dit  eis  traditionem  Normannorum,  et  rogavif 
"  ut  fibi  auxilio  eflent,  eo  tenore,  ut  fi  in  hac  nc^ 
•'  ceflitate  fibi  fidcles  exifterent,  meliorem  legem 
**  quam  vcllent  cligere  eis  concederet,  et  ortincra 
*'  injuftum  fcottum  interdixit,  et  conccffit  omni- 
*•  bus  fylvas  fuas,  et  venationem.  Bed  quicquid 
"  promifit,  parvo  tempore  tenuit.  Angti  tamcn 
•*  fideliter  eum  juvabant." 

Henry  of  Huntington  fays,  **  Rex  autcm,  con- 
"  gregato  Anglorum  populo,  reddidit  venatus  ct 
•*  nemora,  Icgefque  promifit  exoptabiies.'* 

Ordericus  Vitalis  eJfprefTes  himfclf  thus  upon  the 
fame  fubjedt :  "  LanfVancum  itaque  Archiepifco- 
"  pum,  cum  fufFraganeis  praefulibus,  ct  comitcs, 
"  Anglofque  tiaturales  cimvocavit,  et  conatus  advcr* 
"  fariorum,  ac  velle  fuum  expugnandi  eos  indica- 
*'  vit/*  And  afterwards,  ''  Anglorum  vero  trigi^ 
"  ta  milia  turn  ad  fervitium  regis  fpontefua  concur^ 
**  rerunt^  regemque,  ut  perfidos  prodi tores  abfquc 
*'  refpei^u  punirer,  admonuerunt,  dicentes,  Viri- 
"  liter  age,  ut  regis  filius ;  et  legitime  ad  rcghum 
*'  aflTumptus,  fecurus  in  hoc  regno  dominarcom- 
**  nibus.  Nonne  vides  quot  tecum  fumus,  ti- 
**  biquc  gratantcr  paremus  ?'*     He  further  adds, 

aa 
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as  a  part  of  their  harangue  to  the  king,  Solerter 
Anglorum  rimare  bijiorias^  invenie/qiie  fewper  fidos 
principibus  fuis  /4figligenas ;  and  then  goes  on  thus^ 
'*  Rex  igit^ir  Rufus  indigenarum  hortatu  promptior 
"  furrexit,  et,  congregaio  exercitu  xnagno,  contra 
"  rebclles  pugnaturus  proccflit." 

From  ail  thefe  teftimonies  it  is  clear  beyond 
contradidion,  that  William  Rufus  owed  Iiis  crown 
to  the  arms  of  the  Englifli. 

Dr.  Brady,  to  get  over  the  force  of  thisevi- SeeBndr, 
dence,  has  recourle  to  the  moft  abfurd  of  all  fup-  133/*^' 
pofitions,  VIZ.  that  the  Englifti  here  mentioned 
were  not  EngliQi,  but  Normans  who  lived  in  Eng* 
land  ;  whereas  the  Normans  who  took  up  arms  in 
favour  ot  Robert,  were  fuch  as  had  eftates  in  Eng- 
land, but  lived  in  Normandy  :  or  el(e,  (as  he  fays 
in  another  place)  that  thofe  called  Englifli  were  the 
Normans  who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  But 
this  is  quite  overturning  all  ufe  of  words,  nor  does 
it  bear  any  appearance  or  colour  of  truth :  for  our 
hiftorians  inform  us,  that  more  of  the  Normans 
who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  of  thofe 
who  lived  in  England  upon  the  eftates  they  had  in 
this  kingdom,  were  againft  William  Rufus,  than 
with  him,  upon  this  occafion.  And  how  is  it  pof- 
fiblc,  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  ftiould  be 
called  Angligenas^  et  Anglos  naiurales  et  indigenas  ? 
How  could  William  of  Malmlbury  fay,  that  they 
were  afraid  of  being  called  by  a  Saxon  name  of 
reproach  ?  or  Ordericus  Vitalis  make  them  defirc 
the  king  to  look  into  hiftory,  and  fee  that  the  En- 
glifti had  always  been  faithful  to  their  kings  ?  To 
read  the  paflages'  is  anfwer  enough  to  fuch  wild 
conceits,  into  which  nothing  but  paflion  for  the 
fupport  of  a  fyftem  could  have  betrayed  a  man  of 
Dr.  Brady's  learnings  and  parts.  Yet,  though  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  thefe  were  natural  En- 
glifli or  Saxons,  it  is  as  certain  from  Domefday 

Vol.  I.  Nn  book. 
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book,  that,  when  that  furvey  was  made,  almoft 
all  the  baronhs^   and  great   military  fiefs  of  the 
crown  were  poflefled  by  Normans  and  French, 
inguiph.  Ingulphus,   who  was  contemporary  with  Wil- 

Id  wn.*'*'  liam  the  Firft,  writes  of  him  thus,  "  Comitafus  ct 
1365.  **  hnronias^  cpifcopaius  et  praelatias,  totius  terrse, 
*'  fuis  Normannis  rex  diftribuir,  et  vix  a/iquem  An- 
*'  glicum  ad  honoris  Jictum^  vel  alicujus  donnnii  prtM- 
**  cipmum  afiendtrepermifit,'^  The  reafon  of  which 
is  given  by  Eadmerus,  another  writer  who  lived 
at  the  fame  time,  *'  Ufus  atque  leges,  quas  patrcs 
"  fui  ct  ipfe  in  Normannia  habere  iolebant,  in  An- 
**  glia  fervare  volens  dc  hujufmodi  perfonis  epi(co* 
"  pes,  abbates,  et  alios  principes  per  totam  ter- 
"  ram  inftituit,  de  quibus  indignumjudicareiur,  fi 
**  per  omnia  fuis  legibus,  poftpofita  omni  alia  con- 
**  fideratione  non  obediieni,  et  fi  uUuseorum  pro 
"  qiiavis  terrcni  honoris  potentia  caput  contra  eum 
*'  levare  auderet,  fcientibus  cunctis  unde,  qui,  ad 
*'  quid,  afllimpti  fuerint." 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  fays,  that,  in  the  twenty- 
firll:  year  of  this  king,  "  l^ix  aliqnis  princeps  dc 
*'  progenic  Anglorum  erat  in  Anglia  ;'*  and 
Malmlbury  affirms,  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  *'  Anglia  fafta  eft  exterorum  habitatio,  ct 
"  alienigenarum  dominatio.  Nullus  hodie  Anglus 
*'  vel  du\\  vel  poutifx^  vel  ahhas^  Thefe  En- 
gliOi  then  who  alfifted  William  Rufus,  muft  have 
been  for  the  moft  part  of  a  lower  degree,  inferior 
tenants  in  chief,  or  fuch  as  held  their  eftates  in 
vafTalage  to  the  Normans;  but  that  vaflilage  was 
n  free  fervice,  and  no  worfe  than  what  was  due 
irom  thofe  Normans  themfelves,  who  were  milita- 
ry tenants,  or  even  tenants  in  free  focage,  to  the 
b.irons.  And  therefore,  when  it  is  faid  by  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  and  by  fome  other  old  writers, 
that  all  the  Englifli  were  reduced  ad  fovitutetHf 
they  can  only  mean  it  in  contradiftindtion  to  their 

formed 
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iormcr  enjoyment  of  ol/oJial  eflates,  not  to  imply, 
that  they  were  made  Jlaves.     I   have  fliewn  in  a 
former  note,  that  the  word  fervitutem  was  ufed  in 
this  fenfe.     It  appears  indeed,  from  the  words  of 
Florence  of  Worcefler,  cited  above,  that  many  of 
the  thirty  thoiifand  who  fought  on  the  fide  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus  were  foot.     And  (b  were  thofc  Engliih 
who  afterwards  fupported  the  califc  of  King  Henry 
the   Firft  againft   duke  Robert,    as  William  of 
Malmfbury  informs  us  :    "  Nam  licet,  principibus  v.  Maimft. 
**  deficientibus,  partes  ejus  folidae  manebant,  quas  {-^r  ^•*5- 
"  Anfelmi  archiepifcopi,  cum  ccepifcopis  fuis,  fi-  *  *"'^' 
*'  mul  et  otnnium  /Inglorum  tutabatur  favor.     Qya- 
**  propter  ipfe  provincialium  fidei  gratus,  et  faluti 
*'  providus,   plerumque  mneos  circuiens  docebar^ 
**  quomodo  militum  ferociam  eludentes  clypeos  ob- 
**  jtHarenty  et  iftus  rcmitterent  :    quo  effecit,  ut 
**  ultronei  votis  pugnam  depofcerent,  in  nullo  Nor^ 
**  mannos  metiientes.'*     The  word  militum  here  is 
ufed  inftead  of  equiiuntj  to  fignify  borfemen.     The 
word  ctttieos  (hews  that  they  fcught  in  clofe  bodies^ 
and  their  f/yp«  muft  have  been  ftrong  to  refift  the 
lances  of  the  cavalry  whom  they  were  to  engage. 
They  were  not  therefore  mere  archers,  but  foot 
completely  armed.    We  likewife  find,  that  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  in  one  of  his  wars  againfl  Robert  in 
Normandy,  (ent  over  to  England  for  twenty  thou- 
land  Englifh  infantry.     Henry  of  Huntingdon  (ays, 
**  Fecit  interim  rex  fummoneri  20,000  peditum  An- 
**  glicorttnty   ut  venirent  in  Normanniam,*'     Then. Hun- 
words  fecit  fummoneri  imply,   that   thefe  Englifli  }^|"^^*)j^Jj' 
were  obliged,  by  their  tenures,  to  ferve  abroad,  8. 
and  therefore  held  by  knight's  fervice.     Simeon  of 
Durham,  another  contemporary  hiftorian  ufes- thefe 
\trords  :  **  Quod  cum  regi  innotuit,  nunciis  in  An- 
**  gliam  midis,  20,000  pedonum  in  Normanniam 
**  fibi  jujpt  in  auxilium  mitti,"     It  muft  be  obfer- 
ved  that  the  Engliih,  till  long  after  thefe  times, 
N  n  a  were 
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were  more  accuftomed  to  fight  on  foot  than  on 
horfeback.  • 

P.  72.  li  Z£V7J  principally  ozzing  to  the  authority  of 
Lanfranc  fufforted  by  Rome^  that  fo  fl range  a  te- 
net ivas  new  ejlablijbed  both  in  England  and 
France, 

It  feenis  difficult,   at  firft  fight,  to  account  for 
the  zeal  of  the  fee  of  Rome  in  advancing  and  pro- 
pagating a  dodrine  fo  full  of  abfurdity,  as  that  of 
tranfubjiantialion.      What   ufc,    it   may    be  (aid, 
could  there  be  in  underftanding  a  figuraVive  ex- 
preffion  (with  which  manner  of  fpeaking  the  fcrip- 
ture  fb  much   abounds)   according  to  the  letter, 
which  makes  it  nonfcnfe ;  when  that  nonfenfe  docs 
not  appear  to  be  produftive  either  of  power  or 
profit  to  the  church  ?     The  fupremacy  and  infal- 
libility of  the  bilhops  of  Rome ;   the  dodlrine  of 
purgatory,  mafics,  and  prayers  for  the  dead  ;   the 
worfliip  of  (aims  and  images;   the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  merit  of  monaftick  vows  ;   the  necefli- 
ty  of  confefiion  to,  and  abfoliition  by  a  pried,  for 
the  remilTion  of  (ins ;    the  pr^wer  of  the  pope  to 
grant  indulgences,    and  apply  to  the  benefit  of 
other  men  the  works  of  fupcrerogation  done  by 
faints,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  treafury  of 
the  church  ;  all  thefe  opinions  have  a  clear  and  evi- 
dent tendency  to  raife  and  fupport  the  dominion  and 
wealth  of  the  Roman  fee  and  the  clergy  :    whereas 
the    multiplied  contradidions    and   impoflibiliiics, 
contained  in  the  notion  of  tranrubftantiation,  (eem  to 
fcrve  to  no  purpofe,   but  to  expofe  the  Chriftian 
faith  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  or  other  unbelievers.     Neverthelefe, 
the  foluiion  of  this  difficulty  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Pope  Pafchal  the  Second,    cited  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  book,  viz.    "  That  it  was  a  moft 
"  execrable  thing,   that  thofe  hands,   which  h^^ 
*'  received  fuch  eminent  power,   above  what  had 

"  been 
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**  been  granted  to  the  angels  themfelves,  as,  by 
*•  their  miniftry  to  create  God  the  creator  of  all, 
**  and  offer  up  the  fame  God,  before  the  face  of 
**  God  the  Father,  for  the  redemption  and  falva- 
**  tion  of  the  whole  world,  fliould  dcfcend  to  fuch 
**  ignominy,  as  to  be  put,  in  fign  of  fubjedtion, 
**  into  the  hands  of  princes,  &c. 

The  iame  words  were  alfo  ufed  by  Pope  Urban 
the  Second  at  the  council  of  Bari.  And  certainly 
,  nothing  could  fo  raife  the  idea  of  the  priefthood,  or 
produce  fuch  veneration  for  them,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  as  their  being  fuppo(ed  to  poflcfs  this 
more  than  angelical  power, 

P.  75.  On  the  other  ban.^j  fuch  a  deflrulfion 
bad  William  the  Conqueror  made  of  the  Engliflj 
nobility^  that  there  remained  no  chief  cf  that  na- 
tion who  bad  any  auibority  'with  bis  country- 
mtn^  &c. 

The  laft  Englifh  chief  of  any  note,  who  appears 
to  have  experienced  the  clemency  of  William,  and 
to  have  enjoyed,  by  his  permiffion,  an  eftate  in 
this  kingdom,  was  Hereward,  the  fon  of  Leufric, 
lord  of  Brunne  in  Norfolk.     This  gentleman  had  vid.  in- 
in  his  youth  l)een  fo  very  wild  and  unruly,  and  oifc^;  Edit. 
had  done  fo  much  mifchicf  in  his  neighbourhood,  ^^r-  Angi. 
that  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  at  the  complaint  andt.Tp.^^"' 
requeft  of  his  father""himfelf,  had  banifhed   him?'- 
out  of  England.     While  he  was  abroad,  he  figna- 
lizcd   himfcif  by  fuch  exploits  of  valour,  and  ac- 
quired fuch  renown,  though  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  order  of  knighthood,  that  his  family 
^nd  countrymen  much  defired  his  return.     But 
during  his  abfence,  William  the  Conqueror,  either 
^onfidering  him  as  a  banifhed  man,  or  becaufe  he 
\>vas  not  prefeni  to  pay  homage  for  his  lands  on 
X\it  death  of  his  father,  gave  them  to  one  of  the 
l>Jormans :  which  he  gready  refenting,  and  being 
a.lfo  provoked  at  fome  ill  ufage  of  his  mother  in 

N  n  3  her 
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her  widowed  (late,  came  over  to  England,  and, 
gathering  about  him  a  band  of  his  relations  and 
friends,  revenged  his  mother  upon  thofe  who  had 
injured  her,  and  recovered  his  eftate  by  force  of 
arms.  After  which  he  was  knighted  by  his  uncle 
Brand,  abbot  of  Peterburgh. 

In  the  year  1071,   he  was  invited  to  take  the 
command   oF  all   the  Englifh   who  had  fortified 
themfclves  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  where  he  did  luch  he- 
roic  adls,  that  Ingulphiis   tells  us,  that  they  were 
fmtg  '  in  the  Jlretts  (H  the  tim^  wb*  a  be  wrote.     One 
of  thefe,  which   is  recorded  by  Peter  de  Blois,  the 
continuator  of  Ingulphus  (p.  124,  1 25  )  deferves  a 
particular  notice  here.     That  author  tells  us,  that 
Ivo  de  Taillebois,    who  had  a  fuperftitious  belief 
in  the  power  of  witchcraft,  perfuaded  his  matter, 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  put  a  certain  pretend- 
ed fbrccrefs  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  one  of  the 
attacks  he  made  on  the  ifle  of  Ely,  affiiring  him, 
that  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  refill  her  in- 
cantations and   charms.     But  the  vanity  of  this 
opinion  was  foon  manifefted  to  all.     For  the  witch 
being   carried   at   the   top  of  a   moveable  tower, 
which   rolled    upon  wheels,  over  a  bridge,  which 
the  king's  (oldiers  had  laid  acrofs  the   fens,  was 
prefently  killed ;    and  the  (oldiers   and   workmen 
advancing  further,  Hereward  made  a  fally  upon 
their  flank,  and  tiring  the  reeds  that  grew  about 
the  fens,  burnt  or  kiffocated  them,  and  reduced 
to  aflies  the  body  of  the  forcerefs,  with  the  bri(^e 
and  all  the  works.     When  the  ifle  was  taken  by 
the  king,  he  alone,  of  all  the  nobility  there,  would 
not  deign  to  capitulate,  or  yield  himfelf  a  prifoner, 
but  forced  his  way  out,  with  fome  of  his  followers, 
and  got  off.     He  afterwards  took  the  Norman  ab- 
bot of  Peterburgh,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his  un- 
cle, and   many   other   gentlemen    with   him,  for 
whofe  ranfoni  he  obtained   three  tboufand  marks. 
William,    who  always   loved   and-  refpcdted  any 
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nan  of  extraordinary  courage,  granted  him  a  par- 
Ion  for  all  thefe  offences,  with  a  full  reftituiion  of 
lis  paternal  inheritance  ;  and  we  are  told  by  In- 
;ulphus,  that  he  concluded  his  life  in  peace.  In 
^hat  year  this  pardon  was  granted  1  find  no  good 
vidence,  nor  when  he  died  ;  but  it  was  probably 
cfore  the  death  of  William,  as  no  mention  is 
lade  of  him  under  any  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  that 
ing. 

'.  75.  7be  extravagant  bounties  of  fVilUam  Ru^ 
JuSy  who  gave  his  army  all  be  could  tear  out  of 
the  bowels  of  his  people^  mt  only  endeared  him  to 
the  foldiery  bere^  but  drew  to  bis  fervice  great 
numbers  of  the  mojt  valiant  men  from  all  parts  of 
Europe^  who  were  a  continual  fupply  of  newforce^ 
by  which  be  was  enabled  to  intimidate  thofe  of  bis 
national  troops^  who  were  at  any  time  difpteafed 
with  bis  conduSf, 

The  words  of  abbot  Suger,  in  his  life  of  Lewis 
Gros,  concerning  this  prince 'are  very  remark- 

)le  :    *'  Ille  opulentus,  et  Anglorum  thefaurorum 
profufor,  mirabilis  militum  mercator  et  folidator.'* 

78.  The  cbaraSer  of  this  monarch  cannot  better 
ie  fhewn  than  by  one  fa5t^  which  is  related  from 
the  mouth  of  his  own  fon^  King  David  the  Firfl^ 
to  King  Henry  the  Second^  his  great  grand/on^  by 
Etbelred^  Abbot  of  Rivaux. 

There  is  in  Elian's  Farious  bijlory  an  aftion  l.  tI.  c.  14. 
rribed  to  Darius  Hyftafpes,  which  fo  nearly  re- 
nblcs  this,  that  I  ftiould  have  fuppoled  the  Ab- 
t  of  Rivaux  had  taken  it  from  thence,  and  given 
5  honour  of  it  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
d  it  not  been  for  this  confideration,  that  ^lian 
IS  an  author  hardly  known  in  that  age.  Few  or 
nc  indeed  in  this  ifland  could  then  underftand  a 
'eck  book  in  the  original  language  ;  and  no  tran- 
N  n  4  flation 
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flation  ^vas  made  of  the  work  in  which  this  paflage 
y.Praf.      occurs  till  the  year   1548  ;    nor  del  find  in   the 
nil.  Editio  writers  of  the  twelfth  century  any  other  trace  of 
Gronovii.    jjg  having  been  read  by  them  among  the  few  claf- 
fics  with  which  they  were  acquainted.     It  may 
therefore  be  fuppofed,    that  Darius  and  Malcolm 
really  ad\ed  in  a  like  manner  :    as  other  inftances 
can  be  given,  where,  without  imitation,  the  (amc 
magnanimous  fentimcnts  in   different  men   have 
produced  the  fame  adions.     The  words  of  the  ab- 
bot of  Rivaux  are  thefe,  in  a  treatife  addrefled  to 
Henry    Plantagenet,    then   duke  of   Normandy: 
v.Etheired.  *'  Cujus    fanc    cordis  fuit   rex    ifte  Malcolmus; 
dt^cf '*^*'' '*  unum  ejus  opus,  quod  nobili  rege  David  ref^enu 
log.  Reg.     "  cognovit  legentibus  declarabit."     And   then   be 
^°g-p- 3^7.  relates  the  llory  here  told^  with  many  paniculais 
that  are  not  to  be  found   in  Elian's  account  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes,    though    the  general   caft  and 
fubftance  of  the  adlion  is  much  the  fame. 

P.  1 00.  But  his  brother  Robert  going  into  it  'with  ar- 
dour^ and  wanting  more  moneys  to  enable  him  /# 
bear  fo  great  an  expence^  than  bis  own  exbaujltd 
exchequer  could  fupply^  fVilliam  agreed  to  furnilb 
him  with  ten  thou/and  marks ^  equivalent  to  en 
hundred  thou/and  pounds  in  thefe  daysy  by  the  help 
of  a  tax,  or  benevolence^  illegally  raifed  upon  bis 
Englijb  {ubjeds,  &c. 

It  feems  extraordinary,  that  the  difficulty  of 
raifing  this  fum,  fhould  have  been  fo  great  as  is 
reprelented  by  the  writers  of  thofe  times.  It  muft 
have  arifen,  partly  from  the  enormity  of  the 
king's  former  exadtions,  which  had  much  impo- 
verilhed  the  kingdom  ;  and,  partly,  from  the  de- 
population caufed  by  the  wars  and  cruelty  of  his 
father  -,  as  it  is  much  harder  to  raife  taxes  from  a 
few  than  from  many.  This  appears  to  have  been 
raifed  by  way  of  benevolence  \  for  thefe  are  the 
words  of  Simeon  of  Durham,   and  Florence  of 

Wor. 
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Worceftcr,  **  Poll  haec  comes  Normannorum  Ro- 
**  bertus,  cum  Hieriifalcm  proficifci  cum  aliis  ani- 
*'  mo  proponeret,  nuntiis  in  Angliam  miflis,  ger- 
"  manum  fuum  Gulielmum  peiiit,  ut  inter  fe  pace 
**  redintegrata  illi  decies  mille  marcas  argenti  prae- 
**  (laret,    ei  ab  eo  Normanniam  in  vadimonium 
**  acciperet.  Qui  mox  petitioni  ejus  fatisfacere  gef- 
**  tiens,  inJixu  majoribus  /ift^lLe^  ut  quifque  illoruin 
*'  pro  pcffe  fibi  fecuniam  feflinanier  accommodaret. 
^  idcirco   epifcopi,   abbates,    abbatiflae,    aurca   et 
•*  argcniea  ecclefiae  ornamenta  fregerunt  •/  comites, 
*•  barones,   vicccomites,   fuos   milites  ct    villanos 
**  fpoliaverunt,  et  regi  non  modicam  fummnm  auri 
**  et  argenti  deiulerunt.^'     From  thefe  laft  words  I 
conjedture,  that  the  fum  raifed  by  the  benevolence 
was  more  than  fufficed  to  anfwer  the  demand  of 
Robert.     And,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  king  had 
then    other    occafions  for  money,    we  may  well 
fuppofe  he  did  not  hmit  himfelf  to  that  cxad  fum, 
but  took  all  he  could  get.     It  appears  from  the 
words    above-cited,    that  the   nobles    difchargcd 
thcmfelves  in  a  great  meafure  of  the  load  of  thjs 
impofition,    by  laying  it  on    their    vaflTals,   who 
could  but  ill  bear  it ;   and  the  prelates,  by  felling 
the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  which  perhaps 
they  might  do,  not  only  to  cafe  themfelves,  but  to 
throw  a  greater  odium  on  the  king,  whom  they 
hated  ;  as  if  he  forced  them  to  a  facrilege.     But 
that  prince  might  the  better  (land  it,  becaufe  the 
loan    to  Duke  Robert,    which  was  the  principal 
reafon  afligned  for  exadting  this  benevolence,  was 
to  enable  him  to  go  to  the  Holy  war^  in  which 
cafe  the  pope  allowed  the  church  to  be  taxed,  and 
even  to  apply  to  that  fervice  what  was  given  to 
other  pious  ufes.     Yet  the  outcry  in  England  was    • 
great  againft  it,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  words  of 
William  of  Malmfbury  on  this  occafion,   Capfas  v.  Maimlb. 
fanSorum  nudavefunt^  crucifixos  defpolidverunt^  ca-  <Je.wiii.  11.* 
Ju(s  cofiflarunty  non  in  ufum  pauperum^  fed  in  fifcum ''  '*'  ^*  '^^"  . 

regiim : 
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r  eg  turn  :  qui c quid  enim  pene  fanSfa  fervavii  avorum 
parcitas^  iHorum  grajfatorum  abfumfit  aviditas. 

One  may  wo  ider  that  Robert  (hould  mortgage 
the  diiichy  of  Normandy  for  ten  thoufand  marks; 
but  he  had  loft  a  great  part  of  it  before  to  William 
Rufus,  and  had  reafon  to  believe,  that,  while  he 
was  in  the  Eaft,  that  king  would  take  the  reft.    He 
therefore  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  give  him  pof 
feflion  of  the  whole  in  conGderation  of  this  loan, 
which  he  could  not  eafily  obtain  in  any  other  man- 
ner, thinking  that  he  might  redeem  it,  if  he  came 
back,  and  that,  if  he  died  in  the  Eaft,  it  would 
be  a  means  ot  preventing  any  troubles  in  the  dut- 
chy,  which  his  brother  was  heir  to,  at  his  death, 
not  only  by  birthright,  but  by  a  particular  treaty 
and  compadt  between  them.    It  is  however  certain, 
that   William   Rufus   had  a   good    bargain,   and 
availed     himfcif    of     the     impatience     and    in- 
difcretion  of  Robert  in  this   affair,  as  in  many 
others. 

P.  104,  By  the  face  of  our  Lord  (replied  the  king 

with  a /mile)  thoujhalt  henceforth  be  my  foldier^  &c. 

The  words  in  the  original  are,  per  vultum  de 

Luca^  which,  it  feems,  was  the  ufual  oath  of  this 

king,  and  which  modern  writers  have  tranflated, 

as  if  he  fwore  by  the  face  of  St.  Luke  the  Evange- 

lift.     But  there  is  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany  an  ancient 

figure  of  Chrift,  brought  thither  miraculoufly  (as 

they  pretend)  and  which,  they  fay,  continues  ftill 

to  work  miracles.     They  call  it  //  fanto  volto  de 

Litc^y  and  are  fo  proud  of  polTefling  it,  that  it  is 

ftampt  on   their  coin  with  this. legend,  sanctus 

vuLTUs  DE  LUCA.    Eadmcrus,  relating  an  anfwcr 

that  William  Rufus  made  to  the  bilhop  of  Rochef- 

ter,  tells  us  he  ufed  thefe  very  words,  '*  Scias,  ^ 

\..  i.  p.  30,   "  epifcope,  quod  per  fan^um  vultum  de  Luca^  &c." 

3'-  In  another  place  he  relates  a  fpeech  of  that  prince* 

in  which  he  fwore  per  vultum  Dei.    We  muft  ther^' 

fore 
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fore  underftand  per  vuhum  de  Luca^  to  b6  an  oath 
by  the  face  of  Chrill,  denominated  from  the  re- 
prefentation  of  it  at  Lucca,  as  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
called  our  Lady  of  Loretto^  from  the  image  of  her 
preferved  and  worfhipped  there. 

P.  1 14,   115.     To  give  that  liberty  a  more  folid  and 

lifting  eftablijhmenty  they  demanded  a  charter^  which 

•  Henry  granted  foon  after  his  coronation^  as  he  had 

/worn  to  do  before  he  was  crowned 

Some  eminent  writers  of  thefe  times  have  fup- 

pofed,  that  the  Normans  concurred  with  the  Englifh 

in  demanding  of  Henry  the  Firft  the  entire  reftora- 

tion  of  the  Saxon  conftitution  :  And  this  opinion  is 

founded  upon  a  paflage  in  Matthew  Paris,  which 

requires  a  particular  confideration.     The  words  are 

thefe  :  **  Quod  Henricus  fratrum  ultimus  etjuvenis 

■*  fapientiflimus,  cumcallidecognoviflet,  convocato 

"  Londiniae  clero  Angliae  et  populo  univerfo,  pro- 

**  miffit   emendationem    legum,    quibus   opprefla 

**  fuerat  Anglia  tempore  patris  fui,  et  fratris  nuper 

**  defundli,  ut  animos  omnium  in  fui  promotionem 

"  accenderet   et    amorem,   et  ut  ilium  in  regem 

**  fufciperent    et    patronum.   ,Ad   hac  clero    ref^ 

*•  pendente   et    magnattbus   cunSisj   quod,  ft,  animo 

♦'  volente,  ipfis  vellet  conceiere  et  chartafua  commu^ 

**  nire  illas  libcrtates,  et  confuetudines  antrquas,  qua 

**  floruerunt  in  regno  tempore  fan£li  regis  Edwardi^ 

**  in  ipfum  confentircnt,  et  in  regem  unanimiter 

*•  confecrarent.    Henrico  autem  hoc  Itbentur  annuente, 

•*  et  fe  id  faHurum  cum  juramento  affirmante,  confe- 

**  cratus  eft  in  regem,  &c.  But  it  would  have  been 

Very  unaccountable,   if  the  Norman  barons  had 

^iked,  or  Henry  had  willingly  confented  to  grant 

^he  abolition  of  feudal  tenures;  as  thefe  expreffions 

xnay  at  firft  fight  appear  to  import.     To  overturn 

t:hc  great  policy  upon  which  the  Norman  govern- 

xncnt  flood  at  that  time,  was  neither  expedient  for 

him. 
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him,  nor  for  them.     No  fuch  thing  is  affirmed  by 
any  one   of  the   many   contemporary    hiftorians. 
William  of  Malmfbury  only  lays,  •'  Edidlo  per 
"  Angliam  miffo  vtjuftitias  a  fratere  et  Ranuhbo 
"  injiitutas  probibuit'*      According   to   Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  he  promifed  no  more  than  a  defirable 
amendment  of  the  Itiws  and  cnjloms :  **  Sacratus  eft 
**  mtlioraiion'.  legum  et  confuetudinum  optabili  repre^ 
**  miJJ.iy     Nor  is  any  intimation   given    by  this 
writer,   that  more   was  demanded.      The  Saxon 
Chronicle  lays  the  fame  thing  a  little  more  ftrongly : 
**  rv-v^  CI  omni  populo  promifit  /e  omnia  injufta 
*•  nif^rz^ivL^:.  qyx  fratns  temporihus   obtinutrunt^ 
•-  r:  ik"!Lzs  {^es  Jiabihturumy  qua  in  cujufvis  regis 
^  cu'*us   £r:i  :pum  viguerunt,*'     And  all   this  is 
c-:iri'r:rdl>e  to  the  charter  he  gave,  which  bcft 
^-:r,i  *^  ^"-o  intentions,  and  the  dcfires  oF  his  par- 
mI-'c^:.     We  mull  therefore  underftand  Matthew 
yj. •<    •  :^e  time  fenfe,  viz.  that  nothing  further 
vhi:>  -:*vv:o  ^f  Henry  the  Firft,  or  promifcd  by  him, 
r,*  :'v  "^:io:\  aUer  the  death  of  his  brother,  than 
i  vV.^--:rja:ion  by  charter  of  the  laws  of  Edward 
:S:  v.\rre:*or,  viib/ucb  alterations  as  bis  father  bad 
■#;j-v  It  :ci^my  a//''  the  con  fen  t  of  bis  parliament^  and 
icirc  f.:;:^j;:^w,  but  by  no  means  an  abrogation  of 
t!^e  Nornun  feudal  tenures.     And  thus  it  is  plain 
t.u:  NLt:hew  Paris  himfelf  underftood  it;  for  he 
^■'.V3i  LIS  the  charter  of  that  king  without  any  com- 
i\i':!:  of  its  being  lefs  complete  than  what  was 
Jc:-'cd,  or  than  what  he  had  promifed  to  grant. 
Op  t!v  contrary,  he  mentions  it  with  great  fatif- 
'.  tvi-.v^iv     Hac  libertates  fubfcriptas^    in   repio^    ad 
.  \u.:j:  jnzm  fintla  (cclefijCn,   el  pacem  populi  tttfndam^ 
wV/ite^;;.     And  Simeon  of  Durham,  whofe  words 
au'  uanicnbed  by    Hoveden,  fpeaks  of  it   in  the 
i.i»iu'  nunncr,  without  any  intimation  of  a  larger 
Jv  mm:\1  :    '^  Santttam   ecclefiam,    quae  fratris  fui 
**  tvinivrc  T^ndita,  et  ad  firmam  erat  pofua,  libe- 


"  ran^ 
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**  ram  fecit,  ac  bmnes  malas  confuetudines,  et 
**  injuftas  exaftiones,  quibus  regnum  Angliae  in- 
•*  jufte  opprimebatur,  abftulit,  pacem  firmam  in 
**  toto  regno  fuo  pofuir,  et  teneri  praecepir,  legem 
•'  regis  Edwardi  omnibus  in  commune  reddidit  cum 
*'  iltis  emendationibus^  quibus  pater  fuus  illam  emen- 
*'  davit.'*  Thefe  laft  words  which  are  tranfcribed 
from  the  charter  itfelf,  fhew  what  was  meant  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  in  the  abovementioned  ex- 
preflion,  melioratione  legum  et  con/uetudinum  optabili 
repromijfa.  The  word  repromijfa  implies,  that  fuch 
a  promife  had  been  made  to  them  before.  And  fo 
it  was  by  William  the  Firft.  For  he  had  confirmed 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  with  amend- 
ments made  by  Kis  parliament,  ad  utilitatem  An- 
ghrum,  as  one  of  his  ftatutes  declares:  "  Hoc 
**  quoque  praecipimus,  ut  omnes  habeant  et  teneant 
•*  leges  Edwardi  regis  in  omnibus  rebus,  adauSis 
"  bis  quas  conftituimus  ad  utilitatem  yinglorum" 
(V.  Wilkins  Leges  Gul.  Conqucft.  1.  Ixiii.)  But 
the  laws,  thus  amended,  not  having  been  well 
obferved,  either  by  him,  or  William  Rufus,  a 
charter  was  required  of  Henry  the  Firft.  And  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  Matthew  Paris,  though  an 
hiftorian  of  good  credit  when  he  relates  the  tran- 
ia£tions  of  his  own  times,  is  very  inaccurate  in  thofe 
of  an  <*^rlier  date  ;  that  part  of  his  hiftory,  which 
contains  the  period  I  treat  of,  and  which  is  copied 
from  Rc^er  de  Wendover,  being  only  a  carelefs 
and  ill-digefted  abridgment  of  the  more  ancient 
writers. 


P.  115. 
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P.  115.  To  ufe  the  words  of  one  of  our  greateft  antiqua* 
ries^  Sir  IL  Spelman^  "  //  was  the  original  cf  Kitig 
**  John's  Miigna  Cbarta^  coniaining  moft  of  the  arii- 
*'  cics  ofit^  either  particularly  exprejfed^  or  in  gene- 
ral^ under  ike  confirmation  it  gives  to  the  laws  of 
Edward  the,.  Confeffor'' 
P.  153*  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that,  in  the  year  1215, 

the  barons  came  in  arms  to  King  John  at  London, 
and  demanded  of  him  that  certain  liberties  and 
laws  of  King  Edward,  with  other  liberties  granted 
to  them,  and  to  the  kingdom  and  church  of  Eng- 
land, fliould  be  confirmed,  as  they  were  contained 
and  fet  down  in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Firft^ 
and  in  the  laws  above-mentioned,  *'  Venientefque  ad 
**  regem  ibi  fupradidi  magnates,  in  lafcivo  (atis 
'•  apparatu  militari,  petierunt  quafdam  libcrtates 
*'  et  leges  regis  Edwardi  fib;  et  regno  Angliaect 
*'  eccleliae  Anglicanas  conceflis,  confirmari,  prout 
**  in  cbarta  regis  Henrici  primi  et  legibus  pnediiHs 
"  afcriptdB  continent ur,^*  And  the  fame  hiflorian, 
when  he  mentions  the  capitula^  or  rough  draught 
of  the  great  charter,  delivered  to  John  by  the 
barons,  fays,  that  the  articles  thereof  were  partfy 
written  bejore^  in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  firfl^ 
and  partly  taken  out  of  the  ancient  laws  of  King 
Edward,  *'  Capitula  quoque  leguni  et  libenatnm 
*'  quae  ibi  magnates  confirmari  quaerebant,  partim 
"  in  charta  regis  Henrici  fupifius  fcripta  junt^  par- 
"  timq)ie  ex  legibus  regis  Edwardi  antiquis  exccrpta.** 
Thefe  paflages,  and  what  he  fays  before,  p.  252 
and  253.  of  the  barons  having  fworn,  at  St.  FJ- 
mond'sbury^  to  make  war  on  the  king,  till  he 
fliould  confirm  to  them,  by  a  charter  under  his 
feal,  the  laws  and  liberties  granted  in  the  charter 
of  King  Henry  the  firft,  fufficiently  (hew,  that  they 
underftood  and  intended  this  charier  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal and  foundation  of  that  which  they  demanded 

and 
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and  obtained  from  John.    Yet  no  mention  is  made 
thereof,  either  in  the  capitulations  which  they  de- 
livered to  him,  or  in  the  great  charter  itfelf.     To 
account  for  this,  1  think  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe, 
that  finding  (bme  articles  of  Henry^s  charter,  fince 
the  laft  confirmation  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  altered  by  law 
(as  we  may  well  prefume  from  what  Granville  de- 
livers as  law  about  the  latter  end  of  that  reign ;) 
they  thought  it  more  advifable  to  draw  out  particu- 
lar articles,  both  from  that  charter  and  from  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  confirmed  therein, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  new  provifions  founded 
upon  the  fame  principles  and  consonant  thereto, 
than  to  confirm  it  in  general.     This  may  alfo  have- 
been- the  reafon  why  it  was  not  confirjued  at  the 
acceflion  cither  of  Richard  or  John,  as  it  had  been 
by  their  father ;  and  why,  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
was  abfolved  from  his  excommunication,  in  the  year 
I2i3»  he  was  required  to  fwear,  that  he  would 
confirm,  not  this  charter,  but  the  good  laws  of  bis 
ancefiors^  and  efpecially  tbofe  of  Edward  the .  Con- 
fffjfor,      "  In   hac  autem  abfolutione  juravit  rex, 
"  taSis  facrofannis  eroangtliis^  quod  fandtam  eccle- 
**  fiam  ejufque  ordinata  diligeret,  defenderet,  ct 
"  manutcneret,  contra  omnes  adverfarios  fuos  pro 
**  poffe  fuo  :  quodque  honas  leges  antecejforum  fuorum 
**  et  pracipue  leges  regis  Edwardi  revocaret^   &c. 
Indeed  we  may  fuppofe  with  good  reafon,  that 
whatever  deviations  from  the  charter  of  Henry  the 
Firft  are  not  complained  of,  or   marked  out  as 
abufes  to  be  remedied,  in  the  capitulations  of  the 
baronsy  or  in  fome  of  the  articles  of  Magna  Charta, 
granted  by  King  John,  had  received  a  legal  fanftion 
in  fome  part  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second  or 
Richard  the  Firft ;  and  fome  few  of  them  even  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft  himfelf,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  terms  and  incidents  of  feudal 

tenures. 
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tenures      Eur  there  is  a  paflTage  in  the  above-men- 
lioned   author,    Matthew   Paris,    relating   to    the 
charter  of  Henry  the  Firft,  which  requires  obfer- 
vaiion.     Speaking  of  a  convention  or  fynod  held 
in  London  under  Stephen  Langton,  archbifliop  of 
P.  W.M41.  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1213,  he  fays,  "  In  hoc 
"  colloquio    (ui  fatna  referi)   archicpifcopus   me- 
•'  moratus,  convocatis  feorliim   quibufdam   rcgni 
*'  proceribus,  cocpit  affari   eos  Jnreiius   in   hunc 
*'  modum.     AudiHis,  inquit,  quomodo  ipfe  apud 
"  Wintoniam  regem  abfolvi,  et  ipfum  jurare  com- 
*'  pulerim,   quod  leges  iniqms  dejlrufety    et  leges 
*'  b',nas^  videlicet  leges   Edwardi   revocaret^   et   in 
'*  regno  faceret  ab  omnibus  obfervari.     Invenia  efi 
*'  Q:ic:{ue  nunc  ebarta  quadam  Henrici  primij  regis 
*'  I/vx7;r,  per  quaniy  ft  volucrt/isy  libcrtates  diu  ami!^ 
*•  .'-•.»   t  :eriiis  ad  fijtum  priffi/tum  revocare,     Et 
*-  fr.->  :rs  {b.n:*im  quondam  in  tne:ium^  fcrit  eam^ 
••  ,-•.;..•.:. .^17  ."*;*•:'/>,  in  tunc  nudum  recitari^  cujus 
*•    .r.'  .-j;  ;.2;;;."     He  then  gives  the  charter, 
£  V,  ::  :::  :  '-^  riwiral  of  it,  goes  on  in  thefe  words: 
'•   /jr  -:.  ■/-  i'je:  ^cjrta  per  it  5!  a^  et  baronibus  audi- 
--     :      4.     ;     ..-.v.:  rurj::^  f -'^'i// /tt»/  gaudio  maj^no 
-    :.-..:     ::,;vcru.:t  omr.es  in   praefentia  archi- 
'    ,  '.  ..  :   ."r.xvi.c'ti,   qucvl,  vilu  tempore  congruo, 
^     -  .•  •  ?    ,v::a::bus,  li  ncCv.'fIe  Fucrit,  dccertabunt 


.»    ^-i  lV*.T*v«*i. 


\  c"  c  c.n  be  more  improbable  than  thisac- 
.  ■  i:  ::::v)r:s  that  the  charter  of  King  Henry 
.,  :  r-  .:  •!  V  ..'V  to  the  baions,  and  that  they 
.  'IV  r.:  -  :'.ir;^r:ze  of  joy  at  hearing  a  copy  of  it 
., .  ..  '  vh  li^e  archbilhop  told  them  was  ju^ 
I  .  \V-\:eas  we  learn  from  the  fame  hiftorian, 
.:;,  u-':.-:  :::e  charier  was  given,  the  king  ordered 
••j:'\  :.j::uripts  thereof  lo  be  made,  as  there 
.  s.va:uic:s  in  England,  and  to  be  laid  up,  as 
^v. .  ?•  *..*^  the  abbeys  of  every  county.  FaSlafunl 
.  .  .,:-;^  quiit  funt  comitaius  in  y^'gita^  et  rege  ju- 

bentty 
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bente^    pofiu  in  abbatiis  fingulorum  comuaiuum  ad 
moHumenium.     The  Brft  charter  of  Stephen  confirms 
the  liberties  and  j^ood  laws^  wbicb  bis  uncle  King  Henry 
gave  andgranied^  and  all  good  Ij^s  and  good  cuf^ 
toms^  wbicb  ibe  notion  bad  enjoyed  in  the  time  of, 
Edward  tbs  Confejfor^  words  which  evidently  refer 
to  the  charter.     It  was  alio  confirmed  more  eit* 
prefly   by  King  Henry  the  Second.     How  is  it 
poilible  then  that  in  the  reign  of  his  (on  it  (hould 
be  fo  difficult  to  produce  a  Angle  tranfcript  of  ir, 
and  that  even  the  remembrance  of  what  it  con- 
tained (hould  be  fo  totally  loft  among  the  principal 
nobles  f  The  ftrong  objections  to  fo  Ktrange  a  ilory 
did  not  efcape  the  penetration  of  the  learned  and 
judicious  Dr.  Blackftone.     In  his  accurate  edition  p.  4,;,  tf, 
of  the  charters,  he  takes  notice  of  the  great  im-  7>  ^»  9- 
probability  of  it ;  and  further  obftrves,  that  it  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  contemporary  hidorian  1 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  affign  quite 
different  reafons  for  the  confederacy  of  the  barons. 
I  will  add  to  his  remarks,  that  the  credit  of  this 
ftory   is  ftill  more  weakened,  by  its  being  only 
delivered    upon    common   fame^    (ut  fama    refert) 
though  it  is  faid  to  have  pafled  infecret.    '*  Convo* 
*•  catis  feorfum  quibufdam  regni  proceribus  coepit 
**  affari  eo&fecretius  in  hunc  rnodum."     How  can 
one  fuppofe,  that  the  particular  words  of  a  fpcech. 
made  in  fecreV  could  be  accurately  reported  by  lom^ 
monfame  ?  And  yet  all  depends  on  the  exprellions^ 
inventa  fjl  quoque  nunc  cbarta  qiaedam  Henrtci  primiy 
tegis  Anglise^  per  quam^  ft  volueritis^  libertates  diu 
amjfas  poteritis  ad  priftinum  fiaium  revocare.     And 
afterwards,   lum   cutem  b.ec  cbarta  perleHa  et  ba^ 
ronibus  audientibus  intelUBaJuiJfetj  gaviftjunt  gaudio 
Vaide  magno. 

That  the  archbilhop  (hould  produce  to  the  barons 
ft  tranfcript  of  the  charter,  as  a  proper  foundation 
for  their  confederacy,   and  for  the  demands,  or 

Vol.  I.  O  o  claim 
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claim  of  rights,  they  were  to  make  to  the  king,  I 
think  very  probable.  But  that  there  could  be  any 
difficulty  in  finding  fuch  a  tranfcript,  or  that  it 
Aiottid  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  novelty,  appears 
ro  me  quite  incredible. 

How  fiir  Matthew  Paris,  or  rather  Roger  de 
Wcxbver  (from  \«hom  the  former  has  tran(cribed 
this  p«n  of  his  hiftory)  is  from  being  exadt  in  his  ac- 
coartof  theie  afiairs,  we  need  no  better  evidence,  than 
Ac  copy  he  gives  us  of  the  charter  of  King  John, 
vbcb  isefientially  diflferent  from  the  originals  in  the 
frttiAi  Mufeum  and  at  Sali(bury,  and  from  the  entry 
in  the  Red  book  of  the  Exchequer.  No  hypothefis 
therefore  can  reaibnably  be  built  on  this  paflage  in 
that  writer ;  though  (bme  have  been  induced  to  infer 
from  it^  that  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Firft 
becime  oblblete  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  given, 
aiHi  was  \o  totally  ncgleded,  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
forgotten. 

P.  n6.  Bwt  jij  Uxps  #r  frivileges  can  make  a  people 
f'-et^  if  tk*  adrnxm/traiten  and  fpirit  of  government 
tt  %:i  :9  gsmgral  fmtabk  to  them,  nbe  conduB 
/••    ffiTnr  mrir^  i^rrefpanded  with  bis  engage- 

i>4:  this  w»  tree  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
w ,  roc  be  ciircted  ;  that,  in  fome  inftances  after- 
^:jrcss  S?  ivi  :^x  icl  quite  agreeably  to  an  equi- 
u>c  ii-'^:  vA-vrvi  oocftruftion  of  law,  or  to  the 
•5^./:  ,^^  i  rr;x  gLnerr.ment,  I  make  no  doubt: 
\^\  t  j:!*Kr«r  S;?  gch^ernment  was  good  and  1^1, 
i  c  :^i:  ^^^  r^^vJe  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  charter 
iSc  >Ai  jps^csxi*  and  of  the  laws  and  privileges 
t>?-c.^^  cori:-!Ss<vl^  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
?;.^^o»*?^  nt£i§es,  from  contemporary  hiftorians, 
i  ch*yv  i  il  o  lIcc-     Richard  prior  of  Hexham,  in 

giving 
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giving  his  charadter,  fays,  "  Bonas  qucxjue  leges  J^-^R'^*^*[^* 
'•  et  confuetudines  regis  Edwardi,  prsedecefforis  in^Decem 
'*  ac  cognati  fui  reftauravit,  ct  prout  ei  vidpbatur  ^'^p^°"' 
"  fua  fapientia  et  audloritate  emendatas  et  corro* 
"  boratas,  in  regno  fuo  rigide  et  conjianter  tarn  a 
"  divitibus  quam  i  pauper ibus  obfervari  fecit ^^  And 
afterwards,  *'  Poft  quern  non  furrexit  princeps 
'*  alius  qui  fic  injuftas  regni  exadliones  interdiccret, 
^^  omnes  fibi  fubjeflos  in  pace  et  mcxieftia  fapientias 
''  difponerct,  tft."  which  laft  words  arc  alio  found 
in  a  hiftory  written  by  another  prior  of  the  fame 
;x>nvent.  Indeed  the  wifdom  of  this  king  muft  v.  joh. 
Iiave  made  him  very  cautious  of  violating  a  charter,  Hag.  ibia. 
the  grant  of  which  was  the  condition  of  his  being  **^  * 
raifed  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his  eider 
brother  Robert.  Even  after  the  captivity  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  his  fon  becan^e  foon  a  formi- 
dable pretender  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
Henry  had  reafon  to  fear,  that,  if  he  Ihould  lofe 
the  affedion  of  his  people,  or  excite  any  high  de- 
gree of  difcontent  in  the  nation,  it  would  deprive 
\SLVCi  of  his  bed  fecurity  againfl  the  title  of  his 
nephew.  In  thefc  circumftanccs  his  charter  was 
the  bulwark  of  his  government,  and  it  cannot  be 
fuppofcd  that  a  prince,  whofe  charadleriftical  qua- 
lity was  prudence,  would  himfelf  deftroy  that  buU 
wrark.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  that,  if  their  liberties 
had  been  materially  injured,  the  nation  would  have 
been  quiet  under  his  government,  as  we  know  that 
they  were,  during  above  thirty  years,  and  have 
g^ven  him  continued  marks  of  an  unabated  affeftion 
t6  the  very  end  of  his  life.  This  fact,  which  is 
Urtdeniable,  affords  a  ftronger  proof  of  his  having 
governed  according  to  law,  and  agreeably  to  his 
«iarter,  than  even  the  teftimonies  of  the  moft  im- 
partial contemporary  hiflorians.  And  there  is  good 
rea(bn  to  believe,  that  even  in  his  time  fomc  of  the 
liberties  granted  in  his  charter  might  be  limited  by 

O  o  ii  fta-        . 
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ftaiutcs,  which  arc  now  loft  :  fo  that  adts  done  by 
him  againft  thofe  liberties,  in  certain  particulars, 
might  not  be  illegal. 

P.  116.  He  took  off  all  she  burilens  tkat  had  been  ille- 
gally ifnpofed  on  the  fuhjeSfs^  &c. 
William  of  Malmlbury  adds,  "  That  he  rc- 
*'  ftored,  in  bis  couri^  ihe  ufe  of  lamps  in  the  nighr, 
"  which  had  been  intermitied  in  the  lime  of  his 
**  brother/'  "  Lucernarum  ufum  no4i\il>us  in 
*'  ctnia  reftituit,  qui  fuerat  tempore  fratris  inter- 
"  mifliis."  And  this  is  the  Imgle  paffage  in  any 
hiftorian  before  Polydore  VirgiT,  which  feems  to 
allude  to  the  curfew  or  couvrefeti^  fuppofed,  by  that 
author,  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  ordinance 
of  William  the  Ftrfl,  and  mentioned  by  fome  later 
writers,  as  a  mark  of  the  llavery,  in  which  he  held 
the  conquered  Englifh.  But  it  is  plain  from  ibcii 
words,  that  William  of  Malmfbury  thought  it  was 
introduced  by  William  Rufus,  and  extended  to  the 
whole  court,  that  is,  to  the  Norman  nobles,  as 
well  as  to  the  Englifh,  and  confequcntly  was  no 
proof  of  the  fervitude  of  the  latter.  Monficur 
v.Hiftoirc  Voltaire  fays^  **  That  the  law,  far  from  being 
**  tyrannical,  was  only  an  antient  poltce^  eftabliJhed 
'*  in  almoft  all  the  towns  of  the  North,  and  which 
*'  had  been  long  preferved  in  the  convents.*'  He 
adds  this  reafon  Tor  it,  **  that  the  houfes  were  all 
*'  built  of  wood,  and  the  fear  of  fire  was  one  of 
•*  the  moft  important  objefts  of  general  p  lice^ 

From  the  exprefTion  of  William  of  Malmft>ary 
cited  above,  one  fliould  think,  that,  in  England, 
it  had  only  been  pradtifed  in  the  king's  court,  or 
was  taken  off  only  there  by  Henry  the  Firft.  And 
the  foregoing  words,  effeminaios  curia  propellens^ 
which  introduce  the  whole  fentence,  and  have  a 
connexion  with  it,  appear  to  imply,  that  fome  un- 
«aiural  crimes  bad  been  committed  in  the  court, 

under 
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under  rhc  cover  of  the  darknefs ;  on  which  account 
the  ufe  of  lamps  was  fJbere  rertored  by  that  prince. 
Upon  the  whole,  as  Polydore  Virgil  is  too  modern 
a  writer  to  be  of  any  authority,  and  all  the  ancient 
liirtorians  are  filent  about  it,  I  think  there  is  great 
reafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  hw,  or  regulation  be 
mentions,  was  made  by  William  rhe  Firfl,  or  was  , 
ever  fo  general  as  he  reprefents  it.  The  curfew 
b4l  may  have  been  only  rung  in  the  convents,  and 
probably  took  its  name  from  an  old  pradice  there, 
of  putting  out  their  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o'clock 
every  night.  In  the  Lfge$  Burgorum  of  David  the 
Firft,  king  of  Scodand,  mention  is  made  of  it  as 
marking  the  time  when  the  watch  fhould  go  out. 
The  law  is  worth  tranfcribing  : 

'*  De  omni  domo  in  qua  aliquis  habitat,  unusv.i^g. 
"  tcnetur  propter  metum  periculi  vigilare,  qui  cum  D^/vr! 
•'  baculo  oftiaiim  circuibit ;  et  erit  de  a:iate  virili.  scoti«,  c 
•'  Qui  etiam  cum  duabus  armaturis  exibit,  quando  ^^' 
"  pulfatur  i^nitfgium  (coverfeu.)    Et   fie    vigitabit 
**  caute  et  (bllicite  ufque  ad  diei  auroram.*'     As 
therefore  the  pradlice  of  it  was  in  Scotland,  no  lels 
than  in  England,  it  could  be  no  bjdge  of  a  conquejl^ 
nor  any  evidence  of  a  nation's  being  enflaved. 

P.   122    ^fter  much  d'^fpuie^  (^c,   be  was  compelled 
to  give  up  inveflitures  \  nnd  the  pope  fubmitted 
to  allow  him  homage  from  bis  bilbops  and  abbots. 
I  can  in  no  wife  agree  with  Rapin  Thoyras,  that  v.  Rtpm 
.  it  was  a  reafonable  thing  for  King  Henry  the  Firft  ^j.^^^^^^"' 
to  give  up  to  the  Pop)e  the  inveftitures  of  the  clergy,  ii.  p.  171. ' 
retaining  the  homage,  and  that  this  agreement  was 
of  no  prejudice  at  all  to  the  crown.     For  the/p/>/- 
tval  character  was  conferred  by  corfecration^  not  by 
invejliture^  which  only  conferred  the  temporalities  5 
and  when  the  crown  parted  with  thefe,  it  gave  up 
an   authority  proper  to  it/elf^  and   no  wife  of  a 
fpiriiual  nature.     There  was  much  more  reafon  in 
O  o  3  the 
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•'  and  incredible  to  you,  becaufe  frequent  ufe  has 
"  made  your  mijery  fo  familiar  to  you,  that  you 
**  think  it  nojin^  if  a  priifi  cr  deacon^  or  clerkj  livei 
•*  with  a  wife  like  a  layman  :  you  aljo  fay^  that  the 
•'  apoflle   Peter  bad  a  wife  and  children'*     The 
Englifh  clergy  retained  thefe  fentimcnts,  together 
with  their  wives,  till  after  the  conqueft.     In  thcv.concii. 
year  1076,  the  council  of  Winchelter  aflcmbled  ^"j^; ^^1^^*^-^ 
under  Lanfranc,  decreed,  '*  that  no  canon  ftiould 
^^  have  a  wife ;  that  fuch  priefts  as  live  in  caftles 
*'  or  villages  be  not  forced  to  put  away  their  wives, 
*'  if  they  have  them ;  but  fuch  as  have  not,  are 
**  forbidden  to  have  any.    And  for  the  future,  let 
**  bifhops  take  care  to  ordain  no  man  prieft  or 
**  deacon,  unlefs  he  firft  profefs  that  he  hath  no 
**  wife  *'     This  was  a  great  advance  towards  im- 
pofing  for  the  future  an  obligation  of  celibacy  on 
all  the  clergy.     But  Anfelm  went  further.     In  the  v.  Spcim. 
year  1102,  he  held  a  council  at  Weftminfter,  by  ^**°*^**;^^"* 
which  it  was  decreed,  **  that  no  archdeacon,  prieft, '*'*^*'^  ^ 
•*  deacon,  or  canon,  marry  a  wife,  or  retain  her^ 
"  //  he  be  married.    That  every  fubdeacon  be  under 
**  the  fame  law,  though  he  be  not  a  canoa,  if  he 
**  hath  married  a  wife  after  he  had  made  profeflion 
•'  of  chaftity."     And  William  of  Malmfbury  tells 
us,  that  Anfelm  defired  of  the  king,  that  the  chief 
men  of  the  kingdom  might  be  prelent  in  this  coun- 
cil, to  the  end  that  the  decrees  of  it  might  be  en- 
forced  by  the  jfoint  confent  and  care  of  both  the 
clergy  and  laity;  to  which  Henry  affented.     His J-^*}j^*- 
words  are  thefe,  **  Anno  dominicae  incarnationis  Pont.Vo- 
"  millefimo  centefimo  fecundo,  quarto  autem  prae-  5»of- 
**  fulatus  Pafi^halis,  fummi  pontificis,  tertio  regni 
**  regis  gloriole  Henrici  Anglorum,  ipfo  annuentCj 
**  communi  confenfu  epifcoporum,   et  abbatum, 
^  ei  principum  totius  regm\  adunatum  eft  concilium 
^*  ia  ecclefia  beati  Petri  in  occidental  parte  juxta 
^*  Lbndonium  fitsi,   in  quod   pracfedit   Anfelmus 
**  Dorobcrnenfis,  £s?f.    Huic  cowventuiinterfuervit^ 
O  o  4  Jn/elmO' 
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••  Anfelmo   artbiepifcnpo   piten:e  a  rege^   primaUs 
^  ^^^U  ^^tenus  quicqvii  ^nfdem  cdncHii  auib^riiaie 
••  decerweretur  utriujque  ordinis  concordi  cura  ei  foU 
*•  lieitndine  ratum  fervaremr**     Thiis  the  king  and 
T.CMcit  the  whole  realm  gave  their  fandlion  to  thefe  canons! 
Brit-v.  u.    yet  it  appears  that  all  the  clergy  of  the  province  of 
^^         xork  remonftrated  againft  them ;  and  as  thofe  who 
were  married  refufed  to  part  with  their  wives,  (b 
the  unmarried  refufed  to  make  profedion,  that  they 
would  continue  in  a  (late  of  celibacy  ;  nor  were  the 
^^       clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  much  more 
J^^.    obedient.     Anfelm  therefore,  in  the  year   i!o8, 
held  a  new  council  at  London,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king  and  his  barons,  purely  on  this  aflfair.    By 
this  aflembly  ilill  feverer  canons   were  made  to 
enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clei^.    Thofe  who 
Spekn.coo*  had  kept  or  taken  women  fmce  the  former  prohi- 
ciUv.ii.      bition,  and  had  faid  mafe,  were  enjoined  to  difmift 
******        them  (b  entirely,  as  not  to  be  knowingly  with  them 
in  any  houfe.     If  any  ecclefiaftick  was  accufed  by 
two  or  three  lawful  witnefles,  of  by  the  publick 
report  of  the  parifliioners^  of  having  tranfgrefled 
this  ftatute,  he  was,  if  a  pricft,  to  purge  himfelf 
by  fix   witncffes;  if  a  deacon,  by  four;  if  a  fub- 
deacon,  by  two:  othcrwile  to  be  deemed  a  tranf- 
greffor.     Such  pricfts,  archdeaconp,  or    canons,  as 
refufed  to  part  with  their  women,  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  offices  and  benefices,  and  put  out  of 
the  choir,  being  firft  pronounced  infamous.     It  is 
even  ordained  by  the  laft  canon,  "  that  the  bifliops 
***  Ihal!  take  away  all  the  moveable  goods  of  fuch 
*'  pricfls,    deacons,    fubdeacons,    and  canons,  as 
*'  Ihali  offend  therein  for  the  future,  and  alio  their 
**  adulterous  concubines  ^meaning  their  wives)  with 
"  their  goods  *'    Hut  all  thefe  rigorous  a>nftitutions 
had  To  little  effeft,  that,  after  Anfelm's  death,  in 
the  year  1 1 2^,  the  cardinal  legate,  John  de  Crema, 
being  fuffered  to  prefide  in  a  council  held  at  Wtft- 
mintter,   thought  it  neceflary  to  enforce  them  by 

the 
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the    papal  authority.     It  is  remarkable  that  this 
cardinal,  fpcaking  to  that  aflcmbly  concerning  the 
wives  of  the  clergy,  ufed  this  expreffion,  that  it 
utis  the  bfgbeft  degree  of  w'fckednefs  to  rife  from  the 
fide  of  a  harlot^   to  make  the  body  of  Cbrfji,     And 
we  are  aflTurcd  by  the   perfoii   who  relates  thefe 
words,  namely  Henry  archdeacon  of  Huntington,  v. H.Hiint. 
a  contemporary  writer,  that  this  very  man,  tf/Z^r  ^IJ^j*''"* 
having  that  day  made  tbe  body  of  Cbrifi^  was  caugbi  at 
night  with  a  real  harlot.   He  adds,  that  a  fa£t  (b  pub- 
lick  and  notorious  could  not  be  denied^  and  ought  not 
to  be  concealed  ;  ( Res  apertiffima  negari  non  potuit^ 
celari  non  decuit)  and  that  the  (hame  of  this  adventure 
drove  the  legate  out  of  England.     I  fee  no  grounds 
to  deny  the  truth  of  this  evidence,  which  is  fup- 
ported  and  confirmed  by  Hoveden  and  Brompton, 
writers  of  the  fame  century,  from  any  of  the  ob- 
jections brought  againft  it  by  Baronius,  and  fome 
later  writers.     But  fuppofing  the  ftory  falfe ;  it  is 
unqueftionably  true,  that  the  canons  paffed  by  this 
council  had  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  fuch  dis- 
orders, and  even  worfe,  in  the  clergy,  a  fenfeof 
which  dill  prevented  a  general  obedience  being  paid 
to  them :  and  therefore  we  find,  that,  in  the  year 
1129,  William  Corboyl  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  then  legate  of  the  pope,  obtained  the  king's 
leave  to  hold  at  London  another  council,  to  which 
all  the  clergy  of  England  were  fummoned,  and  by 
the  authority  of  which  all  thofc  who  had  wives  were 
required  to  put  them  away  before  the  next  feaft  of 
St.  Andrew  under  pain  of  deprivation.      But  ex-  chrwi. 
perience  having  (hewn,    that   fuch  decrees  were  ^*^"- fS**^ 
meffedual  to  torce  the  obfervance  of  a  reftramt  Hunting. 
io  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  liberty  *'^»*-^**<^ 
of  the  gofpel,   the  primate  and  council  thought 
proper  to  grant  the  king  a  power  of  executing  their 
canons,  and   doing  juftice  on  thofe  who  fhould 
offend  flgainft  them ;  which  Henry  of  Huntington 

fays 
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iay8  had  a  moft  (hameful  condufioo :  for  the  king 

received  from  the  married  clergymen  a  vaft  fum  of 

money,  and  let  them  redeem  tbemfelves  from  the 

obedience  exacted  by  the  council :  which  account  is 

T.chroB.    alio  confirmed  by  Hoveden  and  Brompton.     The 

Sii.fiib      Saxon  chronicle  (ays,  that  the  conftitutions  of  this 

^^^^  fynod  had  no  efTeft}  for  all  the  clergy  retained  their 

wives  with  the  permiffion  of  the  king,  as  they  had 

done  beford:  but  no  notice  is  taken  there  of  their 

having  bought  this  permiffion.     It  is  worthy  of 

ebfervation,   that,   whereas  by  one  of  the  canons 

of  the  council  held  at  Weilminifter^  under  arch- 

biihop  Anlelm,  in  the  year    1102,  it  had  been 

decreed,  that  tbefons  of  priefisjbould  siot  bi  bars  to 

y^.  Etdmer.  /^  ibnrobos  of  their  fathers^  Pope  Pafchal  ordered 

^'  ^  ''*  that  fiich  of  them  as  were  perfons  of  good  cbaraders 

(bould  be  continued  in  their  benefices,  and  in  a  letter 

to  Anfelm  gave  this  reafon  for  the  favour  he  fhewed 

them,    viz.   that  the  greatoft  and  befi  part  of  ibt 

ikrgy  in  England  were  tbefons  of  the  clergy. 

But  in  Stephen's  reign,  the  power  of  the  papacy 
acquiring  more  ftrength,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  generally  eftabliilied  in  England. 

P.  1 25.  ^^  »^^  ^^b  i^'^f  bis  greedy  courtiers  and 

parqfitfs  all  they  ajked^   hut  allowed  them  to  sakf^ 

both  from  bimfelf  and  his  people^  wbaifoevtr  tbej 

pleajed. 

D.  H.  I-  L       Some  authors  fay  he  fuflfered  his  domefticks  to  ftcal 

y^w-      his  very  deaths.     William  of  Malmfbury  tells  us, 

^*      that  he  anfwered   alJ  fuitors  to  him  according  to 

their  wilhes,  for  fear  of  fending  them  away  diflatis* 

fied ;  even  promifing  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 

give.     And  he  obierves  that  this  facility,  inftead  of 

procuring  him  the  love  of  the  Normans,   excited 

their  contempt.     When  complaints  were  made  to 

him,  by  the  commons,  of  the  oppreflions  they  fuf- 

fered  from  the  nobles^  be  fliQwed  great  anger  at 

firfti 
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firft;  but  the  fmalleft  prefent  appeafed  him,  or  a 
liiile  time  wore  out  all  memory  of  the  offence  in  his 
mind.  The  fame  hiftorian  conchides  his  charader, 
by  faying,  he  was  eloquent  in  his  own  tongue,  a- 
greeable  in  converfation,  and  able  to  give  excellent 
counfcl  to  others;  inferior  to  none  in  the  art  of 
war,  but,  for  want  of  ftrength  and  firmne(s  of 
mind,  always  efteemed  unfit  to  govern  a  (late. 

Ibid  and  P.  126.  Folkwing  therefore  the  dic^ 
tales  of  his  ambit ion^  and  colouring  them  with  zeal 
for  the  good  of  the  Normans^  e/pecially  of  the  churchy 
be  fought  a  battle  at  Tincbebraye ;  tn  which  he  defea- 
ted the  dukCy  took  him  prifoner^  &c. 

Before  this  battle  Henry  had  taken  Bayeux  by  v.Ord.vit. 
ftorm,  and  Caen  by  the  voluntary  fubmiflion  of  the  jib  aSk?'*' 
citizens.     There  is  fome  confufion  and  inconfiftency  mo6. 
in  the  defcription  given  of  the  battle  by  contempo-  v,Ord.Vit. 
rary  writers.     The  cleared  account  I  am  able  tontfup-'si^i 
draw   from  them  is  this;   Robert  was  fuperior   in  Hunting,  l 
numbers  to  Henry,  but  inferior  in  cavalry  and  men  viLny.' 
at  arms ;  mod  of  his  army  being  light-armed  infan- 
try.    His  van  was  commanded  by  William  earl  of 
MorteuiU  his  centre  by  himfelf,   and  his  rear  by 
Robert  de  Belefme.     The  king  feems  to  have  for- 
med his  army  into  four  bodies,  of  which  only  one, 
commanded  by  Helie  earl  of  la  Flefche,  and  compofed 
of  the  troops  of  Bretagne  and  Maine,  was  cavalry ; 
the  reft  of  his  men  at  arms,  particularly  the  Eng- 
li(h  and  Normans,  whom  he  commanded  in  perfon, 
being  ordered  to  difmount  and  fight  on  foot.     His 
van  was  led  by  Ranulf  of  Bayeux ;  his  centre  by 
himfelf  and  Robert  earl  of  Meulant ;  his  rear  by 
William  of  Warren.     The  cavalry  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  earl  of   la  Flefche  was  pofted  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  other  divifions,  to  fupport 
or  ftrengthen  any  of  them  as  there  fhould  be  occa- 
fion.     Robert  is  faid  to  have  ordered  all  his  cavalry 
to  diirnount.     The  action  was  begun  by  his  vao 

attack- 
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attacking  that  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  while  they  were 
engaged,  he  himit^lf^  with  the  men  ai  arms  in  his 
centre,  who  liad  ferved  under  him  in  the  Huly  war, 
charged  the  king  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  made 
his  divifion  gi\e  ground  ;  as  did  hkewiCe  the  van  (^f 
the  FnghOi  amiy^  about  the  fame  lime:  but  the 
Earl  of  iaF1fil1)t  oliJtTving  tins,  infiantly  fcil,  with 
his  cavalry,  upon  the  fianK  of  the  duke's  du  ifion; 
and  Robert  de  Belefiiie,  who  commanded  ttrat 
prince's  rear,  not  coming  up  to  fupport  him,  but 
flying  nut  of  the  field,  bts  troops  were  quickly  b.o- 
ken,  and  he  himfelf  tiiken  piifoner^  as  was  alfu 
the  earl  of  Mortcuil ;  the  battle  having  been  entire- 
ly won  by  the  charge,  made  with  fo  much  valour, 
end  in  (o  critical  a  moment,  by  the  ear!  of  la 
Flelche.  h  (eems  a  great  fault  in  the  duke  tohai^c 
left  himfclf  no  cavalry  to  oppofe  that  body  under 
Uie  earl. 

rtift.  We  are  uM  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  that,  juft  be^ 

fore  the  l>attle,  Henry  oftcred  his  brf>ther  one  half 
of  Normandy,  and  an  equivalent  for  the  other  half, 
to  be  paid  to  him  annually  out  of  his  Englifti  trea- 
fury,  but  on  condition  that  he  jiimfelf  fhould  retain 
all  the  fortreffes,  and  the  fole  right  of  judicature, 
with  a  guardianlhip  over  the  whole:  which  the 
duke,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  refufed  with 
indignation. 

P.    126.     Henry   made    hh   imprifonment    as    eafy 

to  ktm  cs  pfjftl'le^  furnijbing  him  wub  an  elegant 

tat/fy  /ird  buffoons  to  divert  tint ;  pleafures  tvbicb^ 

for  feme  yearsy  be  bad  pre/ erred  to  ail  the  duties  of 

f'jvereign  power. 

V.  Maimfb.       1  he  words  of  William  of  Malm(burv  arc  thcfe: 

w^7,%^!'    (^pf^^  ^/  ad  diem  mortis  in  libera  tent  us  cufiodra^ 

laurlabiii  frairis  pietate^  qued  nthil  fr^rter  folitudinem 

paff^s  fit  moii^  ji  johtudo  diet  poteft^  ubi  et  cuftodum 

dfli^enfirty  et  joeorum  prater  ea  et  obfomorum  nan  deer  at 

Jrt^u^mia. 

This' 
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This  abfolutcly  contradicts  the  ftory  told  by 
Matthew  Paris,  of  Robert's  eyes  having  been  put 
out  by  the  command  of  his  brother,  while  he  was 
in  confinement  Nor  is  it  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
contemporary  authors. 

Henry  of    Huntington,    in   one   of  his   works,  v.  h.Hiw- 
which  is  written  with  great  freedom,  and  wherein  id'wauw. 
he  feems  difpofed  to  fay  all  tiie  ill  he  can  of  Kingdcn»an<*« 
Henry,  and  to  fct  forth  the  fufferings  of  his  bio-  ?„  A^giu"* 
tiier  in  the  ftrongeft  lights,  does  not  mention  this»*<^^«»  '•'*• 
circumftance,  but  only  his  confinement.     Treating^'  ^^' 
of  the  kings  in  thofc  times,  he  (ays :  **  Nemo  in 
**  regno  eorum   par   eis   miferiis,    par   fceleribus. 
"  Unde  dicitur,  Rcgia  res  (celus  eft.     Rex  Henri- 
*'  cus  fratrem   fuum  ct  dominum   Robertum  in 
*'  career  em  peihennem  pofuity  et  ufque  dum  morintur 
"  d  tinuit''     And  immediately  afterwards  he  men- 
tions Henry's  cruelty,  in  caufing  the  eyes  of  his 
grand-daughters  to  be  put  out,  without  telling  the 
reafon  of  it,  as  he  ought  to  have  done :   Neptimu 
fuarum  oculos  erui  fecii.      We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that,  if  the  fame  cruelty  had  been  pra^iied 
againft  Duke  Robert,  he  would  have  taken  notice 
of  it  at  the  fame  time.     But  if  it  be  objeded^ 
that  this  book  was  written  before  the  death  of  King 
Henry,    and   that  this   barbarity   might   be  con- 
cealed  while  he   was  alive  ;  I  anfwer,  that  none 
of   thofe   who   wrote  under  Stephen,   or   Henry 
the  Second,    fay   any    thing   of   it.     Brompton's 
Chronicle,  which  is  carried  down   to  the  death  of 
Richard  the  firft,  in  drawing  the  character  of  Hen- 
ry the  firft,  fays,  he  was  changed  wub  cruelty^  and 
gives  thcfe  inftances  of  it :  '*  Sccundo,  Robertum 
**  fratrem  fuum  in  carcere  mori  permifit^  ct  confu- 
**  1cm  dc  Moretoyil,  cognaium  luum,  in  captione 
**  pofitum  crudelittr  exocuJavii ;  nee  iciri  tarn  hor- 
**  rendum  facinus  potuit,  quoufque  regis  aperuit  mors 
^^  fecreta:  Et  alia  fagit  ctiara  facinora  quae  tacc- 
"  mus.**     Now,  if  the  king*s  death,  which  (as  we 
ure  told  by  this  author)  diicovered  the  fecret  of  his 

having 
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having  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  prifoner,  the  earl  of 
M orieuil,  had  alfo  difcov^rcd,  that  his  brother  had 
been  treated  by  him  in  the  (ame  manner,  it  would 
naturally  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  this  placc^ 
where  mention  is  made  of  Robert's  dying  in  prifon. 

P.  157.  Many  of  the  principal  nobles  of  France  wt^e 

made  prifoners  ;  and  Louis  bimjjelf^  with  great  dif- 

SceOrd.         ^^«''^  efcaped  the  fame  fate,  &c. 

viui.p.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  in  his  account  of  this  adlion, 

Jg^j?55-    differs  from  other  hiftorians  who  wrote  in  that  age. 

From  what  he  fays  one  (hould  believe,  that  Louis 

le  Gros  was  not  in  the  battle,  but  faw  it  at  a  dif 

tance,   and  fled  even   before  his  main    body  was 

broken.     This  does  not  agree  with  the  charafter  of 

that  king,  who  was  remarkably  brave  ^  and,  as 

this  author  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  unhorfed,  it 

is  probable  he  was  in  the  adtion,  and  did  not  turn 

his  back  tiH  his  whole  army  was  routed,  upon  the 

Englilh  infantry  coming  up.     Thus  the  aflfair  is 

related  by  the  Englifli  hiftorians,  and  their  narativc 

is  confirmed  by  the   fllort  account  which   Abbot 

Suger  has  given  of  this  battle,  in  his  life  of  Louis 

Ic  Gros,  which  being  of  the  greateft  authority,  I 

have  adhered  to  it  as  far  as  it  goes. 

P.  158.  The  greater  difficulty  of  the  treaty  conjifted  in 

this,   that  H^nry  had  dtfputed  the  nature  of  the 

homage  which   the   dukes  of  Normandy  owed  to 

the  French  crown^  and  had  very  pubtickiy  declared, 

that  be  never  would  pay  it  in  the  manner  required, 

though  both  his  father  and  IVilliam  Rufus  bad 

fubmitted  to  it  without  any  apparent  relu^ance. 

It  is  not  very  clear  upon  what  this  difpute  was 

founded.    Some  writers  have  fuppofed  that  Henry's 

refufal  arofc  from  no  other  caufe,  than  an  appre- 

henfion  that  he  (hould  debafe  the  dignity   of  his 

pcrfon,  as  king  of  England,  by  doing  homage  as 

duke  of  Normandy.    But,  hi?'  father  and  brother 

*  we're 
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were  kings  of  EDglaod,  as  well  as  he,  and  had  not 
the  fame  fcruple.  Lord  Hale  obferves,  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Picas  of  the  crown,  p,  74.  "  that  the 
*^  king  of  England  had  a  double  capacity,  one  as  aa 
•*  abfolute  prince  that  owed  no  fubjeftion  to  the 
**  crown  of  France,  nor  to  any  other  king^or  ilatc 
^  in  the  world ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  neither  did 
^'  nor  could  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France. 
^^  He  had  another  capacity,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine  ; 
**  and  in  that  he  owed  a  fmdal^  but  not  perfonal 
^^  fubjec^ion  to  the  king  of  France:  and  in  this 
^^  latter  capacity  only^  and  as  a  different  perfon 
^*  from  himfelf  as  king  of  England,  he  did  the 
**  homage."  This  diftinAion  made  by  his  lord- 
(hip  is  applicable  to  our  ^ingSi  as  dukes  of  Norman- 
dy, no  lels  than  as  dukes  of  Aquitaine :  but  lie  adds, 
**  that  the  homage  they  did  in  the  latter  capacity 
^'  was  not  lige  homage,  but  a  bare  feudal  homage ; 
**  which  I  the  rather  niention  (fays  he)  to  redtify  the 
*'  miftakes  of  rhofe  that  call  it  a  lige  homage." 
If  I  may  prefume  to  differ  from  fo  great  an  au- 
thority, it  was  hoxh  lige  homzgt  ^nd  feudal  homage. 
It  was  lige  homage,  becaofe  it  was  done  to  the 
king  of  France  as  fupreme  lord  of  that  realm, 
without  any  referve  or  exception ;  and  it  vttis  feudal 
homage,  becaufe  it  was  done  on  account  of  a  fief^ 
But  it  was  not  done  by  the  kings  of  England  as 
kings  •  for  as/ucb  they  certainly  owed  no  allegiance 
to  France ;  but  as  dukes  of  Normandy,  or  of 
Aquitaine,  or  earls  of  Anjou,  &c.  And  the  fame 
diftindtion  now  holds  between  the  king  of  EnglaAd 
asjucbj  and  as  elector  of  Hanover.  As  king  of 
England  he  cannot  be  a  vafllal  of  the  emperor, 
but  as  a  prince  of  the  empire  he  \»i  and  there  are 
other  examples  of  crowned  heads  that  are  feuda- 
tories, and  do  homage  to  foreign  princes,  with  rcC- 
pedl  to  their  fiefs,  without  any  prejudice  to  their 
•  fovereignty,  or  to  the  dignity  <i  their  crowns.  Nc- 
▼crthelefs,  ituspoffibie  that  King  Hdnry  ttie  firfl: 

might 
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might  deny  his  homage  to  be  lige^  on  the  lame 
grounds  as  Lord  Hale  proceeds  in  the  padage  above- 
p  t3.  D.  cited.  But  1  think  he  had  a  further  reaCon.  For 
stcS'foCe-  ^^  ^c  ^^'^  '^y  Dudo  dean  of  St  Qnintin^  and  Wil- 
iDiticea.f.  liam  de  lumieges,  that  Rollo  the  firft  duke  of 
*'•  Normandy^  when  he  did  homage  for  that  dutchy  to 

Charles  the  Simple,  was  with  difficulty  brought  to 
put  his  hands  between  thofe  of  the  king,  and  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  kneel  to  him,  or  kiis  his  feet, 
which  lad  it  (eems  was  then  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  homage.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  the  founda- 
tion  of  Henry's  refufal  to  do  his  homage  to  the  king 
of  France  in  the  ufuai  form,  as  well  as  a  delicacy 
with  regard  to  his  royal  dignity  -,  and  he  might 
make  his  fon  perform  the  ceremony,  inflead  of  hini- 
fclf,  when  he  found  that  his  plea  from  that  prece- 
dent would  no«  be  admitted  \  both  to  fecure  more 
efFedually  the  independence  of  his  crown  from  any 
of  thcfe  conftruftions,  and  to  fave  his  honour  from 
fuffering  by  a  breach  of  the  declarations  he  had 
publickly  made. 

P.  1 59.  ^be  prince  got  into  the  longboat^  and  might 
ec^ly  have  been  faved^  as  the  weather  was  calm ;  hut 
moved  with  the  fad  cries  of  the  couniefs  of  Percbe^ 
bis  natural  Jifter^  imploring  him  to  take  her  im 
the  boat^  be  commanded  it  to  be  rowed  back  again  te 
the  /hip  i  when/o  many  leaped  into  it  that  it  immedi" 
ately/unk. 

In  this  account  I  have  followed  William  of 
Malmlbury,  who,  being  admitted  to  an  intimaq 
with  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter,  was  probably  better 
informed  of  the  circumftances  that  attended  the 
death  of  the  brother  of  that  earl,  than  other  hiftc- 
rians.  But  Ordericus  Vitalis  and  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham take  no  notice  of  this  particular,  and  fpeak  as 
if  the  (hip  had  inftantly  funk  after  running  on  the 
rock.  Ordericus  adds  (bme  circumftances,  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  mentk>n  here.     He  fays 

thai 
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that  a  Norman,  named  Fitz-Stephen,  came  to  the 
king,  and  claimed  a  right  of  carrying  him  over  in 
his  vcflcl,  called  The  white  fhip  ;  becaufe  his  father 
had  carried  over  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he 
went  againft  Harold.     That  the  king  faid,  he  had 
taken  another  (hip  forhimfelf,  but  allowed  him  to 
carry  the   prince,  his    fon.     That  this   man,  by 
whoft  careleflnefs    the  (hipwreck  happened,  rofe 
out  of  the  water  after  he  had  funk,  and  recovering 
his  fcnfes  alkcd  the  two  perfons,  who,  by  climbing 
np  the  mail,    had  kept  their  heads  above  water, 
what  was  become  of  the  prince.    Being  told  that 
be  was  loft  and  all  who  were  with  him,  he  faid, 
"  //  would  te  m^fcrj  for  me  to  Hve^**  and  abandon- 
ing all   care  of  himlelf  was  drowned. — There  is 
ibme  improbability  in  his  holding  this  converfati^ 
oti,  if  he  could  not  fwim  ;  and,  if  he  could,  how 
happened  it  that  he  funk  at  firft  ?  A  contemporary 
imhor  lays,  that   in  this  (hipwreck  there  periflied 
righteen  ladies  allied  by    blood    or    marriage   to 
princes   and  kings.     He   likewife  adds,  that  the 
king's  treafure,    by  which,  I  fuppofc,  he  chiefly 
(heans  his  plate  and  royal  jewels,  and  all  that  was  in 
flic  fhip,  except  the  men   and  women,  were  got 
Hit  of  the  wreck;  but,  though  many  divers  were 
employed  tofearch  for  the  bodies,  a  few  only  were 
band,  being  driven  a(hore  by  the  waves,  after  fe- 
deral  days,  and   far  from  the  place  where  the  (hip 
lad  ftruck.     Among  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Cheftcr,. 
irho  was  known    by  his  cloarhs.     Mr,  Carte  lays, 
hat  the  rock  is  called  La  Catterazj. 


Vol.  I.  P  p  P.  160. 
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P.  1 60.  ^be  prince  bad  been  always  dutiful  \  and,  if 
ivi  mayju^e  of  bis  nature  from  the  a8  of  bumanU 
ty  which  cojl  him  bis  life^  or  from  what  is  laid  of 
htm  by   fVilHam  of  Malmfbury  and  Ordericus  Vi- 
talise it  w  IS  amiable  and  hapefulin  all  refp  tis, 
Brompton,  in   his  Chronicle,   and  Knighton  af- 
ter him,  report  of  this  prince,  that  he  was  fo  bru 
taland  indiicreet,  as  to  lay,  that,  if  ev  r  he  rrtgn- 
ed   over    the  EugUfh^    he  would  make    them  draw 
the  plow  like  oxtn.     Brompton  quotes  for  it  Wil- 
liam of  Malmfbury  *,  but  no  fuch  pafTage  is  to  be 
found  in   his  works;  and   it  is  very  improbable*, 
{hal  lie,  who  was  born  of  an  EngliAi  princefs,  and 
bred  np  by  a   father,  who,  in  words  at  leaft,  al- 
ways careflfed  tht:m,  (hould  declare  fuch  an  injuri- 
ous contempt   of  that  nation.     No  contemporary 
author  (ays  any  thing  of  it ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  deferves  no  credit.     H.   of   Huntington,  and 
fome  others  after  him,  accufe  the  iame  Prince,  from 
common   rejport,  of  having   been  guilty  of  an  un- 
natural vice-i  but  neither  is  this  very  credible,  con- 
ridering  that,  when  he  died,  he  was  but   feventeen 
.years  old,  and  had  been  educated  (as  Malmfbury 
Sec  Maimf.  ^^"^)  with   great   care.      Perhaps     Henry  of 
f.  93*<^«     Huntington's  words  (hould  be  underftood,  rather 
HuntfrTi.   of  the  young  nobility  who  were  with  him,  than  of 
vii.f.  118.  himfelf. 

C    lO. 
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JP..1.85.   oil  B  reigned  bui  a  year^  and  Matthew 
'.     jp/  ^eilminfter  J^ayi^  fhc  was  expelUd 
-tthtb  di/daitt.  by  the'  tfcAfos^  who  'would  notjight 
under  Ji  wpmofk. 

The  wprds  in thp original. are:  **  Anno  Gratiae 
**  672-  rex  pccide/italium  Saxonum  Kiniwalqqs, 
**  cumrcgnaffet;,xyxi  annis,  defunftus  eft,  et  reg- 
*•  iHAVtt  pro  ea.uxar.e^us  Scxiurg^  anno  uno.  Sed  in- 
**  djgnaniibus  xfgni  .magnatibus  ^cxpulfa  eft  a  r^gno^ 
*♦  4i^ntibus  fub  fexu  famineo  miHtare''  The  laft 
wocds- declare  tbe.reafon  why  the  nobles  difdaincd 
iOrfubmit  to  her  ,government,  viz.  becaufethey 
iwraJd  vioi  Sght^^oT  make war^  .under  a  woman.  And  ychnm. 
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that  Matthew  of  Weftminfter  was  not  the  invcnto 
of  this  ftory,  but  took  it  out  of  fome  Saxon  chror 
ni6le,  can  hardly  be  doubted.     That  publifhcd  by 
Dr.  Gibfon  (which  is  the  only  one  we  have}  is  more 
(hort  on   this  fubjedt.     **  Hoc  anno  deceflit  Cen- 
"  wallus  rex,  ei  Sexburga  ejus  uxor  uno  anno  regnum 
**  tenuu  poft  cum.^^    Thefe  words  do  not  inform  us 
how  it  happened  that  Sexburga  reigned  only  one 
,yiMir  ;  yet  they  rather  corroborate,  than  contra- 
dfet  Matthew  of  Weftminfter's  account,  as  they 
make  no  mention  of  her  deceafe,  or  voluntary  ab- 
dication.    But  William  of  Malmfbury  contradicts 
MaimHi. I. i.  it.     His  word$   are    thefe:    ^^  Kenwalchius    poft 
^'  ^'  ''  xxxi  annos  moriens,^  regni  arbitrium  uxori   Sex- 

*•  burgae  delegandum  putavit ;  dec  deerat  mulic- 
"  ri  fpiritus  ad  obeunda  regni  munia  :  ipfa  novos 
"  exercitus  moliri,  veteres  tenere  in  officio ;  ipfa 
f^fti^edofi  cletnenter  moder^ri^^hoftibus  minaci- 
•'^tei*"infumere;  pror^s  onMia    facere^  ut  nihil 
**  praeter   fexum    difcerneres  :  veruntamen  pluP 
^*  quam  animos  foemineos  anhelantem  viia  deftiiu^ 
**  1/  vix  annua  potefiate  prftinSamy  From  this  ac- 
count one  would  coitclude,  that  fhe  loft  her  fove- 
reignty  only  by  a  natural  death.     But  this  author 
,..WaY  ^lave  avoided  to  publilh  a  fa^^  which  was  fo 
uhmvourabletothe  caufcof  the  emprcfs  Matilda, 
;  ,in  a  book  whkh  he  dedicated  to  her  brother,  the 
*  earl  of  i^loceftdr.     Whereas  Matthew   of  Weft- 
miniver,  who  publifhed  his  hiftbry  long  after  her 
'death,  when  there  was  no  queftion  about  a  female 
^fiicpeffion,   had   no  reafons  to  difguifc  the  truth  of 
this  matter.     I   therefore  have  followed  him,  as  a 
better  authority   than    William   of  Malmfbury, 
with  regard  to  this  point ;  efpecially  as  bis  account 
appears    more   conformable  to   the  chara£terof 
the  Saxons  and  fpirit  of  the  times.     Sexburga  pro- 
bably was  (as  William  of  Malmfbury  hasdeferibed 
her)  of  a  mafculine  character ;  on  which  account 
the  king  her  hufband  might  think  her  not  unquali- 
fied 
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fied  to  fuccecti  to  bis  crown,  'and  might  give  hef 
his  nomination  :  but  yet   the  nobles  might  difdain 
to  fubmit  to  her  government,  and  expel  her  from 
the  throne.     Be  this  fa£t  as  it  may,  the  precedent 
of  a  woman  governing  only  one  year,  inoneking-* 
dom  of  the  heptarchy,  was  not  enough  to  eftablifh 
a  right  of  female  fucceflion  in  the  whole  realm  of 
England.     Not  long  after  her   dcceafe,   Brithick, 
king  of  Weffex,  having  been  poifoned  by  his  wife,- 
the   Weft-Saxons  made  a  law,  to  prohibit   the 
wives  of  all  their  future  kings  from  taking  the  title 
of  queen,  or  fitting  on  thrones  with  their  huibands. 
It  was  further  enaded,  that,  if  any  king  of  Wef- 
fex fhould  d'fpenfe  with  this  law,  he  fhould  be, 
ipfo  fatlOy  deprived    of  his   right  to  the  crown. 
Btit,  after  the  diffolution  of  the  heptarchy,  this 
vindidive  and  fmgular  ordinance  was  not  obferv*  : 
ed,  being  thought  by   the  natbn,  as  well  as  by 
their  princes,  to  favour  of  barbarifm,  and  to  have 
proceeded   from  anger,  not  reafon.     Yet  the  tern* 
per  of  a  people,  among  whom  fuch  a  law  had  any 
time  been  in  force,   cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  eafily  reconcileable  to  the  fovereignty  of  a 
woman.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  his 
fifter   Eifleda    governed    the  Mercians  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  and  is  called  their  qieen  by 
fome  writers.     But  that  title  did  not  belong  to  her 
with  any  propriety  :  for  Mcrcia  was  not  then  a  fe- 
parate  kingdom,  but  a  province  of  the  crown  of 
England  ;  and  Ethelred«  hulband  to  Elfleda,  was 
Hylcd  fuiregulus  Merciorum*  which  Selden  affirms 
to  be  the  fame   with  Eaidorman^  the  Saxon  word 
for  an  Earl.    Certain  it  is  that  Eltleda  held  Mercia 
as  a  gift  from  King  Alfred,  not  by  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  nor  by  eledion.     An.d  therefore  no  argu- 
ment can    be  drawn  from  this  inftance  to  prove, 
that,  before   the  fettlement  made   on  the  emprefe 
Matilda,  the  cuftom  of  England  admitted  women 
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to  fuooecd  to  the  erofwn.  Wecftnionly  Afcoter 
from  \tr  that  the  idea  of  an  incapacity  in  women 
to  govem  was  then  wearing  cff;  and  that  it  was 
thou^t  they  mig^t  bctrufted  with  the  govern* 
ment  of  a  province,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
their  advancensent  to  fovereign  fmrer  in  later 
times. 

P.  185.  Nor  bad  tbi  Narmnns  Mf  fxamfU  ^f  thefih 
vereignty  amaHg  thim  biing  vefted  m  ii  temi a» 
fr9m  ibe  founiatkm  of  tbnr  Jmkeddm  in  Francey  0r 
in  ibi  kingdoms  of  Denmdrk  a^d  Mbrwayy  from 
whence  tbei  came^  &cL 

This  is  undeniably  crue,  as  fer  back  as  we  have 
any  authentic  accomnt  of  chofe  kingdoma.  Indeed* 
in  the  fabubus  parts  of  their  hi^ory^  mention  il 
made  of  one  Heta,  a  beroine^  who,  about  the  yesr 
of  our  Lord  32r6,ooaimanded  an  army  of  AwnmiU^ 
and«  by  her  prowcfs^  w^s  raifed  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark  •,  but  even  fbe  is  faid  to  have  been  ir- 
fofed  by  her  fubjccSls  on  account  of  her  fex^  and  b^ 
caufe  (he  refufcd  to  marry,  and  give  them  a  king\ 
which,  though  the  whole  ftrry  be  a  fidtioo,  fuffici- 
ently  (hews  the  opinion  of  the  writer  upon  the  n^ 
tional  cuftom  and  temper  of  the  people. 

P.  187.  In  order  td  get  tmer  tbh  difficulty^  Stef>be9 

prevailed  upon  Hugb  Bigot^  earl  gf  Norfolk^  19 

/wear  before  tbe  drcbbifbop  of  Canterbury^    tbet 

Henry  bad^  in  his  prefime^    relea/ed  bis /uifeOs 

ft  cm  tbofe  oaits. 

SeeCervafe,      I  hsvc  taken  the  account  I  give  of  this  oath  from 

nVs"°.      Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  who  does  not  mention  the 

1340^^'      name  of  the  nobleman;  but  that  is  fupplied  by 

KT"*  ^^^"'^y  of  Huntington,  Hoveden  and  Dlceto.  Thofc 

▼iii.  Hove-  authors  indeed  go  further,  and  teH  us,  that  Hugh 

J^;,^*77-  Bigot  fwore,  Henry    had   diftnkerited  bis  daughtif, 

Diceto  Abb.  and  bequeathed  bis  kingdom  to  Stephen,     But  we  have 

Chroo.p.     ^jj  undoubted  aflfurance,  tFiat  Stephen  himfelf  did 

nor 
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not  pretend  to  any  fuch  bequeft  :  for  he  makes  no 
mention  of  if,  in  the  preannble  to  his  charter, 
among  the  titles  he  had  to  the  crown  ;  which  are 
there  fet  forth  in  full  form,  viz.  his  eleiStion  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  his  confecration  by  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
right  by  the  pope  He  moft  certainly  would  have 
added  his  nomination  by  Henry^  if  there  had  been  a 
colour  for  it.  I  think  it  therefore  much  more  pro- 
bable, that  Hugh  Bigot's  oath  was  only  fuch  as 
Gervafe  relates.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  a- 
nonymous  contemporary  author  of  the  hiftory  of 
that  prince,  entitled,  Gefta  Siephani  regis  Parti- 
al as  that  writer  was  to  him,  he  would  not  fay 
more  to  help  out  his  title,  than  what  is  mentioned 
by  Gervafe.  His  words  are  thefe,  fpeaking  of 
Heary  :  **  Utque  patenter  agnofceremus,  quodei  sseCeft. 
**  in  vita,  certft  de  causa,  complacuit^  poft  mor- step^.  R«g. 
**  tem  ut  fixum  foret  difplicuifle,  fupremo  euma*^*^*^' 
*'  gitante  mortis  periculo,  cum  et  plurimi  afta- 
"  rent,  et  veram  fuorum  erratuum  confeflionem 
**  audircnt,  de  jurejurando  violenter  baronibus 
*'  fuis  injunclo  apertiffime  poenituit.*'  We  may  then 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  teftimony  given  by 
Hugh  Bigot  extended  no  further  -,  and  even  this 
did  not,  1  think,  deferve  any  credit.  For  there  is 
no  evidence  in  all  our  hiftory  of  the  lead  ^7Ve'«ftf 
ufed  in  that  affair  by  King  Henry  :  and  the  con- 
trary teftimony  of  William  of  Malmfbury,  that 
be  did,  on  his  death-bed,  confirm  the  fuccefli- 
on  of  his  daughter  and  grandlon  to  all  his  domi- 
nions, is  of  great  weight.  Probability  too  is  en- 
tirely on  that  fide.  It  cannot  be  conceived,  that 
fo  prudent  a  prince  fhould  have  fo  weakly  defeat- 
ed a  fettlement,  he  had  tpken  fuch  pains  to  fecure. 
Whatever  quarrel  he  had  with  his  fon-in-law,  he  seeGemiti* 
had  none  with  his  daughter,  nor  with  prince  Hen-  «•  »4. 
ry,  her  fon.  Gemiticenfis  indeed  fays,  that  Ma- 
P  p  4  tikla 
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tilda  was  a  little  out  of  humour,  and  difpleafed 
with  her  father,  aliquantulum  commota^  becaufe  he 
would  not,  at  her  requeft,  pardon  one  of  his  ba- 
rons, whom  he  fufpedted  of  plotting  againft  him, 
in  confederacy  with  her  hulband ;  and  that,  on 
this  account,  (he  left  Normandy,  and  went  into 
Anjou,  juft  before  his  laft  illnefs.  But  this  fad- 
mitting  the  truth  of  it)  could  not  have  incenfed 
him  fo  much,  as  to  make  him  difinherit  both  her 
and  his  grandfon. 

p.  IQ2.  This  he  not  orly  ratified  by  an  extraordinary 
oath^  which  be  iook  at  hU  coronation^  and  by  a 
general  iharter^  confirming  that  of  King  Henry 
the  Firft  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confejfjr^ 
but^  fome  time  afterwards^  by  another^  given  at 
Oxfor}^  in  which  all  the  particulars  of  bis  oath 
were  fet  down. 

Henry  of  Huntington,  whofe  words  are  copied 
by  Hoveden,  writes  thus  :  "  Inde  porrexit  rexStc- 
**  phanus  apud  Oxinforde,  ubi  recordatus  eft  ct 
"  confirmavit  padta,  quae  Deo  ei  populo  et  fandls 
**  ecclefiae  conceiTerat  in  die  coronationis  fuae,  quae 
**  funt  haec  :  Primo,  vovit,  quod,  defundlis 
**  epifcopis,  nunquam  retineret  ecclefias  in  ma- 
**  nu  fua,  fed  ftatim  eleftioni  canonicae  con- 
**  fentiens  epifcopis  eas  inveftiret.  Secundo 
*'  vovit,  quod  nullius  clerici  vel  laici  fylvas 
*'  in  manu  fua  retineret,  ficut  rex  Henricus  fece- 
"  rat,  qui  fingulis  annis  implacitaverat  eos,  fi  vel 
*'  venationem  cepiflent  in  fylvis  propriis,  vel  fi  eas 
"  ad  neccflitates  fuascxtirpar^nt  vel  diminuerent. 
*'  Tertio  vovit,  quod  Danegeldum  (id  eft)  duos 
*'  fclidos  ad  hidam,  quos  anteceflbres  fui  accipere 
**  folebant  fingulis  annis,  in  asternum  condona- 
*'  ret.**  The  firft  two  articles  here  fet  down,  are 
not  as  they  ftand  in  the  charter  of  Stephen, 
but  are  only  a  comment  upon  them,  and  not  very 
accurate,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  them  with 
the  words  of  the  charter.     And   there  is  not,  in 

the 
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the  charier,  the  lead  mention  made  of  the  third 
article  relating  to  Danegeld.  Nor  had  that  tax 
been  fixed  by  Stephen's  anceftors,  as  the  hiftori- 
an  fuppofes,  at  two  (hillings  for  a  hide  of  land,  or 
paid  every  year,  but  differently  afleflcd,  and  occafi- 
onally  levied,  upon  fome  alarm  of  an  enemy's  in- 
vading the  kingdom.  (See  Madox's  Hift.  of  the 
Exchequer). 

The  claufe  in  Stephen's  charter,  relating  to  fo* 
refls,  requires  fome  obfervation  :  **  Foreftas,  quas 
"  Willielmus  rex,  avus  meus,  et  Willielmus  fe* 
**  cundus,  avunculus  meus,  inftituerunt  et  tenue- 
"  runt,  mihi  refervo.  Caeteras  omnes,  quas  Hen- 
*'  ricus  rex  fuperaddidit,  ecclefiis  et  regno  quie- 
**  tasreddoet  concedo."  By  this  it  appears,  that 
Henry  the  Firft  had  made  fome  additions  to  the 
forefls  of  the  crown.  And  there  is  a  claufe  to  the 
fame  efFeft  in  the  charta  de  foreftis,  obtained  from 
King  John.  **  Imprimis,  omnes  foreftae,  quas  rex 
**  Henricus,  avus  no/fer^  (N.  B.  avus  here  means 
great-grandfather)  "  afForeftavit,  videantur  per 
"  probos  et  legalcs  homines  ;  et  fi  bofcum  aliquem 
'^  alium  quam  fuum  dominicum  afforeflaverit  ad 
"  damnupi  illius,  cujus  bofcus  fuerit,  ftatim  dc- 
"  afForeft(^tur/' 

From  the  words  of  this  claufe  we  find,  that 
king  Henry  the  Firft  had  enlarged  hisforefts  two 
ways,  by  taking  into  them  fome  woods  of  his  own 
royal  demefne,  and  by  afforefting  fome  of  thofe  of 
the  gentry  or  ckigy  that  bordered  upon  themt 
The  firft  he  might  lawfully  do,  but  the  other  was 
iniquitous,  and  contrary  to  the  charter  he  had 
given  himfelf.  Yet  it  is  probable,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  encroach  on  his  fubjeds,  but  was  decei* 
ved  by  falfe  accounts  of  the  bounds  of  his  forefts, 
from  the  officers  appointed  over  them  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  often  profecuted  the  owners  of 
woods  fuppofed  to  lie  within  the  precinds  of  them, 
if  they  prefumed  either  to  hunt  in  them,  or  cut 

them 
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them  down*  And  in  this  fenfe  I  underftand  Hen- 
ry of  Huntingdon's  words  I  Sicu$  re»  Henricus  fe- 
ctrat^  qmjh^ulis  annis  imptacitaverat  fAr,  fivflvt- 
natsottem  cep*Jfent  in  fyhis  propnis^  veljl  eas  adne- 
ceffi-atesfuas  extirpareniy  vet  diminuennt.  it  cannot 
be  fiippofed  that  be  claimed  all  the  woods  in  the 
kingdom,  or  the  fole  right  of  hunting,  as  Orderi- 
CU8  Vitahs  pretends.  (See  Ord.  Vital.  I.  xi.  p. 
823)  Had  he  done  fo,  it  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly demanded  of  Stephen,  and  afterwards  of 
king  John,  not  only  to  reftore  by  their  charters 
,the  woods,  belonging  to  their  ful^cds,  which  had 
been  injurioufly  added  by  him  to  his  forefts  ;  but 
alfo  to  renounce  the  pretention  he  had  fet  up  to  all 
the  woods  and  game  in  the  kingdom. 

As  for  thofc  who  had  really  woods  within  the 
king  s  forefts,  it  is  declared  by  the  third  article  of 
the  Chirta  de  foreftis,  that  they  were  not  to  grub 
up,  diminifti,  or  wafte  them,  without  licence  from 
him  ;  though  by  the  fame  article  an  amnefty  is 
granted  for  all  faults  of  that  kind,  from  the  hrft 
year  of  Henry  I.  to  the  f.xond  of  king  John.  I 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  words  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  mentioned  above,  are  not  to  be  un- 
derlhx)d  as  relating  to  tliefc,  but  only  to  the  bor- 
derers ;  though  they  might  fcem  to  belong  to  both. 

P.  203.  which  grtint  S  ephe*f  now  confitmed^  and  ad- 
ded to  it  Carlijle^  &c. 
^  As  Carlifle  was  a  royal  city  and  the  chief  town 
of  Cumberland,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  grant 
of  it  included  the  county  ;  hut   of  this  1  find  no 
clear  pnxif     This  province  had  been  long  inhabi- 
ted  by  a  remnant  of  the  Britons,  who,  like  the 
Welch,  their  countrymen*  called  themfelves  Cum- 
SeeCtmd.    ri,  or   Kumbri,  and  maintained  themfelves  there 
uirvT"     againft  the  Scots,  thePiAs,  and  the  Saxons,     Yet 
ChrofuStx.  it  fcems  that  they  were  fubdued  by  the  latter  under 
•'■i^iJe.     Egbert  :  but  they  afterwards  recovered  their  liber- 
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ty,  and  wei^  governed  by  princes  of  their  own, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Kings,  till  the  year 
945,  when  Edmond,  the  brother    of  Athelftan, 
wafted   their  land,    and  granred  it   tjo  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland,   ed  condtfione  (fayg  the  Saxon  p.  ns.fab 
Chronicle)  »//Ai(^/  commilito  ttmmari^  Sam  terra,  ^""[^l^^ 
Maithew  of  Weftminfter  feys,  *'  Cumbriam  to^  iilo.^4d." 
*'  tam  cun6is  opibus  fpoliavit,  ac  duobus  filiis 
**  Dummailiy  ejufdem  provincise  regis,  ociilorum 
*'  luce   pr'rvatis,  regnnm  rllud  Malcolmo^  ScGtornm 
"  regi^  df  fe  umndum  eeneeffit^   ut  aquilonares  An^ 
**  glt^  partes^  terra  marique^  ab  boftium  advenlan- 
"  tium  incur/tone   tuefetur'*    "  Whereupon  (fays  s^^  Ctm- 
**  Mr.  Camden)    the  eldeft   fonsof  the  kings  of  <»«»»C"«- 
*'  Scotland  were  for  awhile,  under  the   Engliih  Jlyr**  ^ 
"  Saxons,  and  Danes  both,  called  the  Pragfcdts, 
**  or  Deputy- rulers,  of  Cumberland.'*     But,  for 
fomc  time  before   the  conqueft,  ,ft  feems  to  have 
been  under  no  regular  government  either  of  the 
Englifti  or  Scotch.     William  tlie  Conqueror  gavcseeBaro- 
it  to  Ranulph  de  Mefchines  ;  and  Dugdale  menti-  "*^*' PuJ^ 
ons  a  record,  which  ftyles  him  Earl  of  Cumber-  ier[ 
land.     He   began  to  rebuild  Carlifle,  which  the 
Danes  had  dcftroycd,  andiscalled,  by  Matthew  of 
Weftminfter,    Earl  of  Carlifle.     But  afterwards  Dundaie't 
William  took  that  city  to  himfelf,  and  alfo  retain-  Bwaiup. 
ed  in  his  own  hands  the  earldom  of  Cumberland  ;  ^^' 
inftead  of  which  he  gave  the  earldom  of  Chefterto 
Ranulph   de  Mefchines,  who  agreed  to  the  ex- 
change on  Condition,  that  thofe  he  had  enfeoffed 
with  lands  in  Cumberland  ftiould  hold  them  in 
chief  of  the  king.     William  Rufus  completed  the  seeCim- 
rebuildirtg  of  Carlifle,  and  it  was  raifcd  by  Hen-  Jf°;;^JJ,^ 
ry  the  I'irft  to  an  epifcopal  dignity  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  kings  or  princes  of  Scotland  laid 
any  claim  to  thatcity,  or  to  the  earldom,  from  the 
reign  of  William   the   Firft  till  that  of  Stephen. 
Richard  and  John  of  Hexham  fay,  that  Stephen 
gave  Doncaft4it  alio  to  Henry,  prince  of  Scotland. 

But 
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But  Henry  of  Huntingdon  names  only  Carlifle. 
And  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  the  king  or 
prince  of  Scotland  had  any  pretenfion  to  Doncaf- 
tcr.  It  was  no  part  of  earl  WaltheofPs  inheri- 
tance, nor  of  his  wife's,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover. 
It  had  never  been  held  by  any  other  Scotch  king, 
nor  was  it  conquered  by  David  during  this  war  ; 
for  he  advanced  no  further  than  to  Durham.  I 
have  therefore  followed  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  an 
author  who  lived  in  thefe  times,  rather  than  the 
two  above-mentioned  hiftorians,  with  r^ard  to  this 
point. 

P.  205.  This  alarm  of  a  fiorm  gaibmng  againji  bim 
in  Scotland  brought  back  that  prince^  with  no /mail 
anxiety  and  diflurbance  of  mind^  &c. 
J>5.^itiL       There  is  another  reafon  for  Stephen's  return  af- 
iigned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis.     According  to  him  a 
plot  was  formed,  in   the  king's  abfencc,  by  many 
of  theEnglifti,  (tridtly  fo  called,  to  maiTacre  all  the 
Normans  in  England,  upon  a  certain  appointed 
day,  as  the  Danes  had   been   formerly  maflacred; 
and  to  deliver  the  kingdom  to  David,  king  of  Scot- 
land, who  (as  I  before  have  obferved)  was  nearer, 
in  a  lineal  courfe  of  fucceflion,  to  the  Saxon  royal 
family,    than   Stephen's  queen,    or  the  emprefs. 
The  fame  hiftorian  relates,  that  it  was  difcovered, 
by  fome  of  the  accomplices,  to  the  bi(hop  of  Ely, 
and  by  him  to  the  reft  of  the  nobles  •  upon  which 
(as  he  tells  us)  many  of  the  confpirators  were  con- 
vided,  and  punilhed  by  different  kinds  of  death  -, 
others,   concerned  in   it,  fled   out  of  the    realm, 
having  their  honours  and  rtches  behind  \  but  the  moft 
powerful  took  up  arms,    and  entered  into  confede- 
racy with  the  Scotch  or  the  Welch.     From  thefe 
words  it  is  plain,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  this 
paflage,  that  fome  of  the  Englilh  had  wealth  and 
honours^  and  power  at  this  time.     But  though  Orde- 
ricus Vitalis  was  a  contemporary  writer,  and  of 

good 
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good  credit  in  general  ;  yet,  as  no  other  antient 
author  mentions  this  plot,  I  think  the  truth  of  it  is 
much  to  be  queftioned  ;  cfpecially  as  that  author 
is  not  alv/ays  fo  accurate  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
tranfadtions  in  England,  as  in  relating  thofe  that 
happened  in  France  or  Normandy,  where  he  refi- 
ded.  It  does  not  appear,  even  from  the  ftory  he 
tells,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  hi mfelf  was  privy 
to  this  defign.  Nor  does  it  fecm  at  all  probable, 
that,  without  any  encouragement  given  by  him, 
a  general  maffacrc  of  the  Normans  in  England 
(hould  be  then  defigned  by  the  Englifti,  when, 
by  intermarrages  between  the  two  nations  contnu* 
ally  made,  even  from  the  acccffion  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  their  blood  was  (b  mixed,  and  fo  ma- 
ny families  in  all  parts  of  England  were  the  off- 
fpring  of  both.  The  city  of  London,  where  the 
greateft  ftrengthof  the  Englifti  then  lay,  was  well- 
aSedted  to  Stephen,  and  continued  to  be  (b  till  his 
death.  Upon  the  whole  therefore  I  conjedture, 
that  if  any  of  them  were  executed  foraconfpiracy, 
while  the  king  was  abroad,  as  Ordericus  Vitalis  re- 
lates, it  was  not  for  a  general  one  againft  all  the 
Normans,  but  for  a  more  confined  one,  of  private 
refentment  and  revenge  againft  fome  of  thofe,  to 
whom  he  had  confided  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment during  his  abfence,  particularly  in  the 
Northern  and  Weftern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  confpirators  might  be  favoured  by  the 
Scotch  and  the  Welch. 


P.  213- 
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P.  213.  but  Stepbiu  fufpeiling  bim  of  boldiig  a 
UeafonaiU  cQttefpondence  wiib  Davids  bad^  al  bis 
return  nut  of  Scotland^  arrefied  him  in  bis  own 
tnwrt^  and,  without  Any  pro jf  of  bis  guilt  (^  form 
^ a  trials  compelled  bim  to  furrtndjr  biscafiU  af 
Bamburg. 

That  thefe  arbitrary  imprifonments,  without 
procefs  of  law,  were  ^gainft  the  cudom  of  Eng- 
land, even  in  thofe  days;  and  chat  in  this  refpetik 
Magna  Cbarta  did  ^9  airire  than  confirm  the  anci- 
ent law,  will  appear  from  .the  following  paflEag^e  b 
Etbelrcd,  abbot  of  Riv^ux,  a  conteo^pocary  hilito- 
jrian  :  **JConjunxerat  fe.ei  (regi  Scotiac)  ej^ufquein- 
^^  teifuitaciei  Euftaciusiilius  Jofhannls,  ae  m^ni^ 
**  >ppoceribuB  Arxgiise,  negi  quondam  EJenrico  ia- 
"  nailiariflimus,  virfummae.prudeniias,  etinfccu- 
^  iaribus  negotiis  magnif:anl'ili^  qui  a  nege  AOj^ 
**  glorumideo  recefijerat,  quod  ab  eo  in. curia  rM- 
**  if  a  patrium  morcm  jcaptus,  caftr^,  quae  ei  rex 
*'  Henricus  .comnaiferat,  reddere  compulAjseft: 
"  ob  quam  cau(am  ofTenfus,  uc  illatani  fibi  ulciT- 
*'  ccrctur  injuriam,  ad  holies  ejus  fefe  jcontuie- 
**  rat."  According  to  other  writers,  inftead  of 
€aftra  qtue  ei  rex  Henricus  commiferat^  it  ftxould  have 
J^en  cafiruniy  quod  iSc.>  namely,  thetcaftle  of  Baai* 
burg  :  but  what  I  cue  this  parage  for  is  .to  prove, 
that  bis  imprifonment  was  contra  patrium  mormy 
iind  therefore  confidered  as  an  offence  aad  injury 
done  to  him,  which  even  diflblved  his-allegiancc. 

P.  2$S.  /wearing  to  the  firfl^  that  be  fhould  remain 
without  food^  till  his   n  phewj  the  bijhop  of  Eljj 
Jurrendired  the  caflle^  &o. 
William  of  Malmlbury,  and  Gervafe  of  Can- 
terbury, fay,  that  the  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  having 
no  other  means  to  conquer  the  obftinacy  of  the  bi- 
fln)p  of  Ely,  and  fave  his  fon's  life,  refufed  to  take 
anv  nourilhment  for  three  days  together,  by  which 

he 
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he  at  laft  obliged  his  nephew  to  give  up  thecaftle: 
but  the  other  contemporary  authors  affirm  with 
much  more  probability,,  that  he  did  not  inflid  this 
abftinence  on  himfelf  by  a  voluntary  ad,  but  was 
compelled  to  it  by  Stephen,  who  al(b  took  the  fame 
method  with  the  biOiop  of  Lincoln. 

P.  249.  /i  fecret  application  was  therefore  made  to 
her  by  the  earl  of  Glace  ft  er  and  Matilda^  to  receive 
them  into  4bat  cafik^  &c. 

The  Norman  chronicle  fays,  they  were  invited 
by  her  hulband  ;  but  as  none  of  the  other  con- 
temporary hiftorians  make  any  mention  of  him  in 
this  bufmelfi,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 
peace  and  friendlhip  with  Stepl^n  for  feme  time 
afterwarda,  I  rather  fuppofe,  that  he  was  abfent» 
and  had  no  participation,  of  the  intrigue. 

P.  277.  upon  which  fhe  immediately  gave  ibe  alarm 
to  her  friends^  andi  with  all  pojfible  filencs  andfe- 
crefy^  dpew  them  injenjibl?fy  tff  fmall  partus^  out  of 
the  city^  before  the  coiifpitaiors  were  ready  ia 
aB :  then^  mounting  on  horfeback^  (he  retired^  in 
a  military  manner^  to  Oxford. \  the  nobles,  who  at- 
tended her  ^  forming,  with  their  followers^  ^ftrong 
body  of  cavalry y  and  marching  together,  in  good 
vrder,  Jill  they  got  4o  a  confiderable  MJlance  from 
London. 

Some  authors  fay,  tbat  Matilda  and  her  friends 
made  their  efoape  in  the  utmoft  diforder,  and,  ra- 
ther by  a  flight  th^  retreat,  having  been  informed 
of  their   danger  but  a  moment  before,  when  the 
bells  of  the  city  were  ringing  to  call  the  people  to 
arms,  and  the  infurredtion  was  already  begun.  But 
I  have  preferred  the  account  given  by  William  of  v.  Hid. 
Malmlbury,  who  fays,  ih^xinfidiisprMognitis  et  vi-  n^v,  i.  h. 
Satis,  fenftm,  fine  tumult u,  quadam  militari  difciplina  '^^' 
urbe  cejferunt.     For,  had  their  notice  of  the   plot 
been  to  (hort,  :and  their  flight  fo  diforderly,  as  the 

others 
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others  pretend,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  thofe  who 
were  lodged  in  the  city  could  all  be  permitted  to  gp 
off  unmolefted,  or  how  it  could  happen  that  no 
#purfuit  fhould  have  been  made  by  the  citizens. 
William  of  Malmfbury  affirms*  that  a/l  of  Matil- 
da's party  efcaped  unhurt ;  and  no  other  author 
makes  mention  of  any  of  them  having  been  killed, 
or  taken  pri  (oners. 

P.  316.  //  happened  well  for  bim^  that  the  affion  did 
not  begin  till  after  fun-fet ;  fo  that  darknefs  coming 
on  affified  bis  flight. 

In  my  account  of  this  adtion,  I  have,  for  the 
mod  part,  followed  the  author  of  the  A6ts  of  King 
Stephen.  Gervafe  of  Canterbury  differs,  in  forac 
refpe(fts,  from  that  author  ;  particularly  in  this, 
that  he  fays  the  king  fled  without  facing  the  enemy ; 
whereas  the  other  tells  us,  that  he  drew  all  his 
forces  out  of  the  town,  and  did  not  fly,  till  the 
beft  part  of  them  were  broken  and  routed,  which 
better  agrees  with  his  charader.  I  have  reconciled 
their  accounts  as  far  as  I  could;  but,  where  they 
are  irreconcileable,  I  have  adhered  tothe  A<ftsc* 
King  Stephen,  as  the  writer  was  neareft  in  time. 

P.  327.  ^is  Sultan  left  the  government  to  bis  f on 
Gelaleddin^  whofe  dominions  extended  from  lir- 
quend^  a  city  of  Turquejlan  beyond  the  river  Oxus^ 
to  jintiocb  in  Syria  ^  which  be  won  from  the  Greek 
empire  by  the  good  conduct  of  Solyman^  a  prince  of 
his  bloody  on  whom  he  beftowHl  it^  with  part  of  the 
Lejfer  Afia,  &c. 

Antioch  had  been  conquered  from  the  Greek 
empire  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  the  fixteenth  year 
of  the  Hegira ;  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens  till  the  year  357  of  the  fame  aera,  when 
it  was  regained  from  them  by  the  emperor  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas,  Solyman  took  it  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  477.     (See  Anthakia  in  Herbelot.) 
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)?.  346.  Tei  when  be  founds  during  bis  march  ov$r 
the  lands  ofihe  empire^  feveral  proofs  of  hofttle  ma^ 
lice  and  treachery  in  the  Greeks^  &c. 
Monfieur  Voltaire,  in  his  late  Hiftory  of  the 
Crufades,  and  another  excellent  writer  of  the  fame 
nation,  have  aicribed  the  mortality  in  the  army  of 
Conrade,  only  to  their  intemperance,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  a  foreign  climate.  (V.  Voltaire  Hift.  des 
Croifades,  fubann.  1147.  p.  78.  &  Abrege  Chro- 
nologique  de  THiftoire  de  France,  tom.  i.  fub  ann. 
114^.)  But  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  all  the 
contemporary  Latin  hiftorians,^  fupported  by  Nice- 
tasy  a  Greek,  who  was  Secretary  to  Emanuel 
C>mnenus,  in  his  Life  of  that  emperor,  leave  us, 
I  think,  no  room  to  doubt,  that  they  were  perfidi- 
oufly  deftroyed  by  the  Greeks.  The  filence  of  the 
laft  author,  as  to  any  violences  committed  by  the 
Germans,  which  might  have  provoked  fuch  ill 
ufage,  difproves  all  that  Cinnamus,  another  Greek 
writer,  has  faid  on  that  fubjeft.  In  truth,  the  be^ 
haviour  of  Conrade  and  his  army  was  quite  irre- 
proachable,  with  regard  to  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
Greeks  a£ted  treacheroufly  and  bafely  by  them  ; 
nor  can  I  make  any  queftion  of  their  having  aAed 
by^he  orders  of  Emanuel  Comnenus.  It  appears 
by  a  letter  from  the  king  of  France  himfelr,  that 
he  likewife  complained  of  the  fraud  of  that  empe- 
ror :  "  In  quibus  fane  partibus,  turn  pro  fmude 
•*  imperatoris^  tum  pro  culpa  noftrorum,  noti 
*^  pauca  damna  pertulimus,  et  graviter  qiiidem 
**  in  multis  periculis  vexati  fumus.  Non  defue- 
*^  runt  quippe  nobis  alfiduae  latronum  infidiae,  gra- 
^^  ves  viarum  difficultates,  quotidiana  bella  Turco- 
**  rum,  qui  permijfione  imperatoris  in  terram  fuam 
**  militiam  Chrifti  perfequi  venerant,  &a"  -  V. 
Epift.  Suger.  39.  apud  Duchefne. 

Vol.  I.  Q^q  P.  363. 
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P.  363.  2>/  ihelaiter  has  left  bis  readers  as  much  in 

the  dark^  as  all  the  other  biftorians  who  lived  in 

tbofe  days^  wi/b  regard  to  tbe per/on/he  imri^ued 

With. 

v-^'J-    .      His  words  arc  thefe  :  *'  Spe  fruftratus,  mutato 

c/a7.  ^^*  *'  ftudio,  rtgis  vias  abominari,  ctci  praeftruerc  pa- 

*^  renter  iniidias,  et  in  ejua  Isfionem  armari  coe- 

**  pit.  Uxorem  enim  ejus  in  id  ipfum  conleniicn- 

^^  tcm,  quae  una  erat  de  fatuis  mulieribus,    aut 

^^  violenter,    aut  occultis   machinationibus,  abeo 

*'  ra^Kfe  propoluit.   Erat,  ut  prasmifimus,  ficut  it 

**  prms  et  foUmudum  manijeflis  edocuit  indiciis^  roulier 

"  imprudens,  et  rantra  dignitatem  regiam  lepm 

**  negl'gens  maritakmj  ibori  conjugalfsjidem  obbta: 

**  quod  poftqtiam    regi  eompertum  eft^    principis 

^^  praeveniens  molimina,  vitx  quoque  ct  (aluti  coo- 

^^  iulens,  de  coniilio  magnatum  fuorum  iter  acce- 

**  Icrans,  urbe  Antiochena  cum  fuis  dam  egreflus 

*'  eft/'     By  thefc  words,  one  would  imagine,  that 

he  meant   to  accufe   her   of  an  amour    with  her 

uncle,  as  well   as  with   others,  before    and  after 

this  time.     But,    in  giving  the  charaftcr  of  the 

fame  prince  of    Antioch,    he  fays,   that  he  was 

Idem,  i.xif.fcrupuloufly  true  to  his  wife,  "  conjugalis  intcgri- 

''***•         *'  tatis,  poftquam  duxit  uxorem,  lollicitus  cuftos 

*'  et  fervator."     And   if  that  prince  wasnothim- 

felf  the  gallant  of  Eleanor,  it  is  moft    incredible 

that  he  (hould  blaft  his  own  reputation,  and  rifquc 

his  fortune  and  life,  by  taking  her  from  her  huf- 

band,    to  favour   the  criminal  paffion  of  another. 

As  for  the  imputation  this  writer  has  thrown,  in 

the  paflage  above-cited,  both   on   her  former  and 

fublequent  condud,  I  do  not  find  it  (upported  by 

any  other  ev'dcnce  in  any  of  the  accounts  we  have 

of  thofe  times, 

P.  564- 
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P.  364.  This  opinion  is  well  warranted  by  the  words 
of  an  hiftorian^  who  lived  in  that  age. 
The  words  that  1  refer  to  are  thefc  :  "  Princeps 
"  (atis  intelligens  per  rcfponfionem  regis  petitiones 
*'  fuas  vacuas  fieri  magna  cx)ntra  regem  ferbuit  ira- 
**  cundia,  et  ab  ilia  bora  non  ceflTavit,  in  quantum 
*'  potuit,  in  malum  regis  ct  dedecus  machinarc  ; 
**  in  tantum  quod  Alienordis  regina  uxor  fuafuis 
"  malis  exhortationibus  regem  voluit  deferere,  et 
"  abillo,  ad  minus  adtempus^  quafi  quodamdivor- 
**  tiofeparari.^*  The  Latin  is  very  bad;  but  it  is 
plain  from  the  fenfe,  that  uxorfua  means  uxor  regis^ 
and  fuis  malis  exhortationibus,  fhould  be  ejus  ma- 
lis exhortationibus.  V  Gefta  Ludovici  VII.  regis 
filii  Ludovici  Grolli  apud  Duchefne. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Abbot  Suger,  pub- 
lilhed  in   1721,  afcribes  thegreateft  part  of  this 
book  to  that  Abbot,  fuppofing  that   he  wrote  it  HiftoireH« 
from  the  Memoires  of  Odo  de  DeuTl,  and  that  af-  f^Jj^^;/"""* 
ter  hisdeceafe  it  was  finifhed  by  Odo.     But  he  16  30,^."* 
certainly  miftaken  in  both  thefe  opinions.     For  the 
Memoirs  and  this  Hiftory  differ  in  many   particu- 
lars, of  which   I  will  mention  one  mftance.     The 
Memoirs  fay,  that,  after  the  defeat  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Laodicea,  another  aiftion  enfued,  in  which 
the  French   beat  tlie  Turks,  and  cut  to  pieces  a 
large  body  of  them  between  two  rivers      (V.  Odt*. 
dc  Diogn.  1. .  vii.)     But  the  hiftory  fays,  they  never 
met  with  the  Turks  after  the  defeat  above-mend- 
oned,  till  they  came  to  Attalia.     (V.  Geft.  Ludov. 
c.  1 4.)     The  ufe  of  certain  barbarous  words  in  this 
book,  which  likewife  occur   in  the  writings  of  Su- 
ger, is  not  a  proof  that  he  wrote  it.:  as  the  farne 
words  are  ufed  by  many  others,  who  wrote  in  that 
age.     But  there  are  (bme  in  thi3  b')ok,  particular- 
ly  parlamenium,  v/h\ch  Teem  to  fix  the  date  of  it 
half  a  century  later    than   Suger's  death.     (See 
Geft.  Ludov.  c.  3.  i8j     I  therefore  agree  with  the 
Q^q  2  learned 
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learned  and  judicious  Dupin,  in  not  regarding  this 
book  as  the  work  of  that  Abbot. 

P.  368.  For^  to  fuppoft^  that  true  miracles  wtn 
really  done  by  bim^  in  confirmation  of  his  having 
received  revelations  from  God^  which  the  event 
proved  to  be  falfcy  is  fucb  an  abfurdity^  and  fucb 
an  impiety^  aSy  one  would  thinks  fuperjlition  itfelf 
JhouldrejeS. 

It  is  aftoniftiing,  that  a  proteftant  Divine,  Dr. 
Fuller,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  wars,  fhould 
fay,  that  God  fet  bis  hand  to  St,  BirnanTs  tejlimonial 
of  the  miracles  which  that  father  wrote  !  (V.  Fuller's 
Hiftory  of  the  Holy  wars,  1.  ii.  c.  30 J  The  Jefuit 
Maimbourg  had  more  judgment,  and  fpeaks  very 
doubtfully  about  all  thefe  miracles ;  or,  rather,  in 
a  way  that  (hews  he  thought  they  deferved  no  cre- 
dit. (V.  Maimbourg  Hift.  des  Croiiades,  1.  iii.  p. 
429,  430.)  But  yet  it  is  certain,  that  few  of  the 
modern  miracles,  believed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  better  attefted.  There  is  ftill  extant  a  bookf 
publiftied  by  Sanfon,  archbiftiopofRheims,  which 
contains  a  journal  of  them,  with  teftimonies  and 
proofs.  (V.  Fleuri  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  1.  Ixix.  p.  1246.)  f. 
They  are  mentioned  by  many  contemporary  au-  | 
thors,  both  German  and  French.  (V.  Odo  de  ^ 
Diog.  1.  v.  Goffredi  Vit.  S.  Bernardi,  c.  4.)  And, 
laftly,  Bernard  himfelf  appeals  to  them  as  proofs 
.of  the  truth  of  hrs  million.  In  his  apology  to  the 
Pope  he  writes  thus  :  **  If  you  alk  me,  what  mi- 
*'  racles  1  have  done,  to  prove  the  divine  revelati- 
**  ons  which  I  had  received,  that  is  a  point  to 
•*  which  it  does  not  become  me  to  anfwer.  Mo- 
^*  defty  hinders  me,  and  1  ought  to  be  excufed 
**  from  it  on  that  account.  It  lies  on  you,  holy  fa- 
^*  ther,  it  lies  on  you  to  anfwer  for  me,  according 
f  *  tp  what  you  bave/een  and  beard.** 

Araoqg 
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Among  the  miracles  laid  to  be  done  by  him, 
this  is  one.  A  lame  child  was  brought  to  him  in 
prefence  of  the  emperor :  he  made  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  raifcd  the  child,  and  bid  him  walk,  which 
he  did  very  well.  Then  Bernard,  turning  to  the 
emperor,  faid,  '*  This  was  done  for  your  fakc» 
•*  that  you  may  know,  that  God  is  certainly  with 
•*  you,  and  that  your  enterprize  is  agreeable  to 
«  him." 

P.   374.  /Ind^  though^  in  the  dffperate  ftate  of  Ste- 
fhen^s  affairs  after  the  bank  of  Lincoln^  be^  with 
all  tb^  other  noblemen  wbffirved  tbat  prince^  ex- 
cept IVi'liam  of  Ipres^  fubmitted  to  Matilda^   and 
not   only  was  confirmed  by  ber  in  bis  earldom^  but 
received  additional  favours^as  appears  by  two  cbar^ 
ters  granted  to   bim  tbat  year^  yet  befoon  left  ber^ 
and  returned  to  the  party  of  tbe  king^  &c. 
Thefe  charters  are  cited  by  Dugdale  in  his  Ba- 
ronage, but  he  has  mifplaced  them:  for  that  dated 
from  Oxford,   which   he  gives  firft,  refers  to   the 
other,  dated  from  Weftminfter,  in  feveral  places^ 
by  confirming  grants  made  therein.     That  both 
were  granted  in  the  year  1 141  appears  very  clear- 
ly.    For  Matilda  was  not  at  Weftminfter  after  the 
death  of  her  father  till  a  few  days  before  Midfum- 
mcr  in  that  year  ;  and  before  the  end  of  that  fum- 
mer  (he  was  driven  from  thence  by   the  confpiracy 
of  the  Londoners.     This  certainly  fixes  the  time, 
when  the  firft  of  thefe  charters  was  given,  to  have 
been  in  that  interval?    And   (he  promifes  in  the 
other,  that  certain  lords,  who  are  called  ber  barons^ 
(hould  be  pledges  for  the  engagements  contrafted 
therein,  and  names  among  others  Gilbert  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who,  from  the   time   of  the  'lege  of 
Winchefter  till  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Ellex,  was  in  the  fervice  of  Stephen.     This  char- 
ter muft  therefore  have  been  given  at  the  time  . 
Q^q  3  when 
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when  (he  went  to  refide  in  Oxford  caftle  after  her 
flight  from   Weftminfter,  and  before  (he  engaged 
in  her  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  bifhop's  caftic 
at  Winchefter :  for  only  during  that  interval  could 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  be  reckoned  among  ber  ba- 
rons^ as  he,  together  with  all  the  chief  friends  of 
King  Stephen,    had  then  fubmitted    to  her;  but 
prefently  afterwards  forfook  her  again,  and  came 
with  the  army   raifcd  by  the  queen  to  befiege  her 
in  Winchefter.     Probably  ftiegave  the  earl  of  Ef- 
fex  this  charter,  which  is  more  liberal   than  the 
other,  in  hopes  of  recovering  the  city  of  London 
by  his  aiTiftance.     Whether  at  this  time,  he  really 
meant  to  aflift  her  is  doubtful.     Perhaps  he  only 
treated  with  her  to  amufe  and  deceive  her,  till  the 
biihop  of  Winchefter  fliould    be  ready  to  z&  in 
concert  with  him   againft  her.     Certain  it  is,  that 
foon  afterwards  he  broke  thefe  engagements  :  for 
V.  Geft.      the  anonymous  author  of  the  Adls  of  King  Stephen 
fpt'ou-  ^   names  all  the  earls  who  attended  her  general  fun)- 
chefne  Hift.  mons  at  Winchcfter,  and  he  is  not  among  them : 
^°6!v.^'     and  William  of  Malmfl>ury  fays,  that  almoft  all  the 
Hift"N*orin  ^^"^^'^ '"  England  attended  the  biftiop  of  Winchcf- 
1. \i.'f.  107.  ter's  fummons  upon  that  occafion  ;  which  is  a  very 
a.Un.30.     ftrong  prefumption   that  he    came  to  that  fiege, 
with  the   forces   from  London,  under  William  of 
Ipres  :  for,  as  he  was  a  perfon  of  fuch  note  in  the 
party,  mention  would  have  been   made  of  his  ab- 
fence,  if  he  had  not  been  there.     Nor  can  one  fup- 
pofe  he  would  afterwards  have  been  truftcd  by  Ste- 
phen in  fo  high  a  degree,  if  he  had  not  ferved  him 
at  that  very  critical  jundture,  when  all   his  other 
friends  returned   to  his  fervice.     It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  the  laft  of  the  charters  granted  to  him,  in 
the  year    1141,  by  Matilda,  her  huft)and  andfon 
are  joined  with  her  as  confirming  the  grants     But 
in  the  former  no  notice  is  taken  of  either  of  them; 
nor  do  I  find  the  earl  of  Anjou  once  mentioned  in 

any 
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any  other  public  a£t  or  monument  of  tbofe  times 
relating  to  England.  His  being  named  as  a  party 
in  the  above-mentioned  charter  would  induce  one 
to  think,  that  Matilda  had  then  a  dcfign  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  king  of  England,  in  right  of  his 
marriage.  Bur,  if  it  was  io,  that  intention  was 
foon  laid  afide. 

P.  384.  Nevettbele/s  bt  retained  to  bim/elf  th^drnt^ 
nion    of  that  dttichy^  as  be  bad- held  it  ifi  ber 
abfence  \  tbat  is.  Without  4tt^    dependence  upon 
her. 
Gervafe  fay^,  (He  went  to  live /^^  iutela  mariti 

fki. 

P.  390,  and  though  Celeliine  died  fdon  afterwa^ds^ 
and  he  found  difpofttions  more  fdwurable  to  him  im 
Lucius  the  Second  ^  yet  be  eimid  not  obtaijnfffinp 
that  pontiff  a  ranewal  of  his  brother* s  commiffion.     ^ 
It    is  faid,  by   fome  authors,  that  the  bilhop  of 
Wincheftcr  received  a  pall  from  Pbpe  Lucius. tha 
Second,  who  proposed  to  raifd  hi^  fee  into  ar>arch- 
biftioprick,  with  fufFragans  under  him.     (V.  Dice- 
to  Abbreviat.    Chronic.   Tub  ann.  •'  1 143    Matth. 
Piirif.    Annates  Wlnton.     Anglia  facra,  parsl.  p/ 
300.)     But   the   filence  of  all;  the  concern fxwity 
hiftorians,  and  more  particularly  of  Gervaiiy  (» 
Canterbury,    upon   this   master,  makes  me  much 
doubt  the  truth  of    it ;  eipecially  as  J.  Haguf^al-^ 
deolis  affirms,  that  Lucius  reti)4«d<  to  make  the  b'H 
liop  his  lega^.     The  mod  ancient  hiflorian,  by 
nrhom  it  is  n)en«ioned,fs  Kadulphu&  de  Diceto.  Per-- 
haps  the  bifhop  might  have  fuch  a  defign  in  hia 
thoughts,    as  hfs  anobition    was  reftlefs,   and^  hia 
temper  very  enterprifing;  but  that  in  fo  fliprta 
pontificate,  as  that  of  Lucius  the  Second,  which 
did  not  laft  a  year,  fo  great  a  change  (hould  be 
made  in  the  Englifli  church,  and  made  while  a  ci- 
CLq  4  vil 
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V.   -- 


.  yr  u;hhb  they  vitn 
'  ..'^  P:pe,  under /primal 

►.""•   ::..s  us,  that  four  of  the 
-cic^/ji  ibmc  time  after- 

c.  r:ai  the  fentence  they 
ic:-:-^::  and,  as  we  learn 

■-*  i:  i-.  had  beep  fummon- 
-'•-ce,  i.],  I  prefume,  were 
■  -'r  ^-^with  fomedif- 

*^c  :::   :ne  time  they  re* 

r-'sasthcy  had  Ihewn 
^: ;  unleis  any  of  them 

-Ci^e  zeceiTary  impcdi- 


:i.  ::  j 


•iir 


:;;   C:\;i 


:  ;rV  Grcbbfjhop  of 
:  :  ::rii  :hi  legau  tint  dig'' 

:c's  .fgare  was  in  reali- 
.: :.:::?  t:mcs,  a  dimi- 
i--:j?:hopof  Cantcr- 
■  ^  .r.  ^jtijnof  it  to  be 
:*-c  .^a:;tinc  power  in 
::r  J-h^ch  will  fuffici- 
;:  i  .:ev.bald  to  get  it 
'  5  r-edeceiTor  obtained 
:j-:,:n  to  his  power ; 
:.u:  :he  independency 
::  .-iinrained  againit 
r.i  biihop  of  Rome. 

Ibid 
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Ibid.  But  I  do  not  find  Theobald  ftyled  ibs  Pope's  U- 
gate  till  the  yar  1 1 5 1 . 
The  author  of  the  Antiquitatcs  £cclefi«  Britan- 
nicae,  and  after  him  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  diflcrtati- 
on  on  Fleta,  and  fome  later  writers,  have  faid,  that 
archbilhop  Theobald  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  tegatus  natus.  But  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
contemporary  hiilorians.  Gervafe  of  Canterbury 
was  too  well  informed  of  the  affairs  of  that  fee, 
and  too  fond  of  all  that  he  fuppofed  did  honour  to 
it,  efpecially  under  the  government  of  Archbilhop 
Theobald,  to  have  omitted  this  in  his  Chronicle, 
and  in  the  Life  of  that  prelate,  had  it  been  true. 
Mr.  Selden,  who  fays,  that  this  title  was  given  him 
by  Innocent  the  Second,  muft  be  miftaken  ;  as  wc 
certainly  know,  that  the  bifhopof  \A/inchefter  was 
legate  in  England  till  (he  death  of  that  pope.  Some 
other  writers  have  laid,  that  Theobald  gained  the 
legantine  dignity  from  Celeftine  the  Second ;  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  likewjfe  an  error.  For,  had  that 
commifTion  been  held  by  him  when  Celeftine  died, 
Lucius  would  hardly  have  fent  into  this  kingdom  a 
cardinal  legate,  as  we  find  that  he  did  *,  or,  at  leaft, 
on  the  recal  of  that  legate,  Theobald  would  have 
been  ftyled,  by  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  apoftoiica  fedis  legatus ;  but  they 
do  not  give  him  that  title  till  the  year  1 151. 

P.  402.  But^  before  be  did  this^  be  required  h'm  to 
take  an  oaib^  never  to  refume^  from  him^  or  his 
heirs ^  any  part  of  the  three  counties j  which  he  had 
obtained  pojfejfton  ofy  during  the  troubles  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  this  I  have  followed .  William  of  Newbury. 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  in  giviisg  an  account  of  the 
oath  exaded  by  David,  cxprelles  it  thus  :  ♦*  pac- 
**  tus  ell  miks  ab  eodem  rege  David  in  civitate  v.  Hov». 
•*  Carlcoli,  prius  dato  (acramcato,  quod,  fi  ipfc  rex  ^^'g^"(^^. 

*'  Anghae  50. 
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*•  A:\gl-je  neret,  reddcret  ei  Novum  eaftellum,  et 
"  \  um  "^.-rhumbiiam,  et  permitteret  illim,  et 
KTrrC::5     . :<,  ii  pace,  finecalumnia,  \n  perpe- 
*•  :^:i-  p:i£i:-e  toram  terra m,  quae  eft  a   fluvio 
--   .«:^r^r   *j^-.vium  Tine."     But  David,   ac- 
r.--r^-:£:  ":    \V  ..am  of   Newbury,    was   then  in 
r  .Ti^r  r    r  i .  :hc  cuunry  belonging  to  England, 
a^  '-•  -^  — -  •"•-r  Tees      *'  Aquiionaris   vero  re- 
C  ■*  r-i  •-■:  ;*''Crtlirom  domini  regis  Scotorum 
-  .liM:  a:  f.'..^.-a   TViiw  ceperat,    per  eju Idem 
•   -:^:5e  v.zJ:r.^\z  pace  dcgebat."     Yet  not- 
V  .:r.-:;i: 3^-^  i^^cfirc-icx: in  marking  the  bounds, 
^-r  .::rv:  -.nt:  r^y  S^ch  meant  the  three  Northern 
. -^^-cv^    »  rcrr  *A\, una  of  Newbury   afterwards 
:..-r>   iiw    •:^rc:icd  back  to  Henry  in   the 
^'      j^     "•  R^  v:^-<;;;c Scotorum,  qui  Aqui- 
-jw  *-rrx  r;Kr»^rf>»   Icilicet  Northumbri- 
^-r,    ^""  ::t:^.  o.-:.      V\  tilm  rilandiam,     nomine 
..i.-_>  :u:je  l-TMriinc^s,  et  haeredis  ejus,  olim 

-  --•  *:  fvr.  .-t:— :^<r  jdquifitas,  tanquam  jus 

-  .-    :"T   ?v::.":ccri\   n'-arJare  curavit,  regem 
•  ^  .r  ■-.;:..-    :i'.  :-  rar:e  non  debere   frauda- 

,  -V,  •-  «:  ru.  c::ir  r.^jiiilari  :  juftum  tf(^  red- 
.:  ,  ..V.  -.  ■.  .:"^:  *-^T.  r,e  aJquifitum.  IlJe  ve- 
n-.^i  rr  c  ,:i^r--:s  regem  Anglian  in  hac 
-XX  \  .*:"•  :ci^*.u  •.  :  .:n  merito  caulas  praefta- 
r.  r— ■•  >  r  t.^'  oc"ederejuramentum,  quod 
,"ii-c  7^;^"  rv.ie  dii^baiur,  cum  ab  eo 
.  ^.      „  ic-.-.x";::  n-  tire,  prasnominatos  fines 

-  -  V      -  -    ->;^!:i:e  rcftituir,  &c." 

-  V.       •* .     >:  :c^>rr\>rd,  that  thi^  author  fpeaks 
-•v."  •*  >  ^rf■  "h:  rik^r-  this  oath  fomewhat  doubt- 

.>  nifc-r-i:  *s  k:x>w ledge  of   it  only  from 

.'^  ^  ;v*'r:ri  rrrus  '»/  d:cttur)  cautione  ;"  and 

,    ::   .^r  r^ige  ci^fd  above,  **  juramentum 

^.wx«v.w  I'^ivkj  prj?ftitifle  ^/Vr*^  «r/'     But 

^    r^  Son?>rr*  l^^  a!l  the  Scotch  writers,  are 

,j^-,-    »r  r-V  rict.     Tv->  the  Scotch  I  fhould  pay 

■H^^ffPfr^eyr^  xs  cbc  moA  ancient  of  thele  wri- 

'^  "  ters 
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ters  is  but  of  late  times,  and  cannot  be  oppofed  to 
the  authority  of  contemporary  hiftorians  -,  but,  I 
think,  that  the  teftimony  of  Roger  de  Hoveden 
cannot  reafonably  be  rejedted,  efpecially  as  the 
matter  is  probable  in  itfelf.  For  though  David  had 
pofleffed  himfelf  of  the  above-mentioned  counties  in 
the  name  of  Matilda,  and  of  her  fon,  he  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  give  up  the  pretenfions  his  own  fon 
had  to  Northumberland,  if  not  to  Carlifle ;  and  we 
find,  he  difpof  d  of  all  the  three  counties  at  his 
deaths  as  having  an  abfolute  property  in  them,  tan- 
quam  jus  proprium^  (to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  William 
of  Newbury;  which  he  would  hardly  have  done^  with- 
out having  made  fome  agreement  with  Henry  about 
them.  I  therefore  believe,  that  he  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  them  from  that  prince,  who  wanted 
his  aii'Ulance  ;  and  to  obtain  them,  not  as  feudatory, 
but  independent  dominions. 

P.  403.  /  prefume^  that  be  was  not  to  hold  this  ac^ 
quifition  as  a  fief  under  David^  who  bad  no  title 
to  ity  but  under  Henry  Plantagenet  as  king  of 
England. 

J.  H^uftaldenfis  iays,  he  did  hom^  to  David : 
but  this  muil  be  a  miftake ;  for  Lancafter  could  not 
poffibly  be  claimed  by  that  king  as  a  fief  of  his 
crown,  having  never  belonged  to  it,  either  by  treaty 
or  grant  from  any  king  of  England  It  is  not  mea* 
tioned  among  the  territories  reftored  to  Henry  the 
Second  ;  nor  is  there  any  notice  taken  of  its  having 
been  retained  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  or  ceded  to 
hin[i  by  England.  Henry^  no  doubt^  would  have 
claimed  and  recovered  it,  with  the  three  Northern 
counties,  if  it  had  been  in  the  poffdBoa  of  that 
king. 


P.  416: 
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^.  r>   3<  fjtkfr  dire^led^  by  a  claufe  in  bis  will^ 
r^u.   t  iVtrr  Henry  Jbould  be  fully  poffejfed  of  bis 
-r-Tt*^  J    inheritance^    that   is^    of   England  and 
V-r-itamh^  be  then  Jbould  give  up  all  his  paternal 
^r«r'i/^>«.s  mwiely  the  earldofns  of  Anjou^  Touraine 
4«rf  iljney  to  his  fecond  brother, 
T^is  rict  is  queftioned  by  Mr.  Carte,  on  the  au- 
^jTCv  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  the  monk  of  Moir- 
-mMCXff*   who  relates,  "  That  the  earl   of  Anjou 
*  .crt  oniers  at  his  death,  forbidding  Henry  his  fon 
'*'  3?  ictroduce  the  cuftoms  of  England  or  Norman- 
"^  iv  ina>  Anjou  ;"  from  whence  Carte  infers,  that 
»  :rcnded  to  leave  that  prince  fole  heir  to  all  thofe 
iiLT3caoo&     But  the  inference  is  not  good :  for,  as 
*:  ostainly  left  him  Anjou  till  he  fhould  gain  poffef- 
i-x  of  England,  he  might  think  it  proper  to  reftrain 
^^''*  rmi  any  alteration  of  the  laws  of  that  province 
vW^rwas  under  his  dominion,  and  yet  mean  to 
i".^  rhat  and  his  two  other  earldoms  to  GeofFry, 
wrsc::  die  aKwe-mentioned  contingency  fhould  come 
?o  ruK.     Certainly,  neither  this  paflage,  nor  the  fi- 
V"vx:  of  other   writers   upon   this    point,    can   be 
cA\:^  to  invalidate  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  Wil- 
>a:v,W  NVwbur>',  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  given 
^■::^,  K'*  many  particulars,  and  lupported  by  Bromp- 
rx*£-     Nor  is  it  probable,  that,  without  fome  pretence 
v-*'  thu?  kind,  GeotFr)'  (hould  have  invaded  his  bro- 
n«*s  d^xminions. 

r  ^10.  Suger  u\is  dead-,  and  he  had  no  other  friend, 
/:;:c^'*y!'  hne/t  or  Jo  'wife^  as  tojbew  him  all  thefoU 
hi  ./  vAi/  be  wjs  doing. 

T>K^  author  of  the  Life  of  Abbot  Suger  fuppofes^ 
:-d:.  after  Ltniis  returned  into  France,  that  minif- 
ro:  ippancd  of  his  dixoicing  the  queen,  on  account 
^,>t'  hc^r  cv>nduct  while  they  wtre  in  the  Eaft,  But  I 
K^iL!^,  vliKvver  no  foundation  for  this  fuppofition,  which 
Ui  Wiixxs  with  th.c  prudence  of  Suger.     The  words 

of 
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of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Louis,  which  are  brought 
to  confirm  it,  prove  no  fuch  thii^.  "  De  regina, 
"  conjuge  veftra,  audemus  vobis  laudare  (fi  tamen 
**  placet)  quatenus  rancorem  animi  vcftri  [fi  ejf] 
*'  operiatis,  donee  (Deo  volente)  ad  proprium  rever- 
*'  fus  regnunn^  et  fuper  his  et  fuper  aliis  provideatis." 
Advifing  him  not  to  difcover  the  rancour  of  his 
mind  (tf  be  bad  any)  towards  his  queen,  till,  being 
returned  into  his  own  kingdom,  he  migbt  take  proper 
meafures  on  tbat  and  other  affairs^  was  by  no  means 
advifing,  tbat  be  tbenjbould  divorce  ber.  The  true 
intention  of  it  feems  to  have  been,  to  gain  time,  and 
flop  the  king  from  purfuing,  with  a  rafti  precipitation, 
what  the  firft  heat  of  his  refentment  fuggefted. 

P.  432.  ^nd  bad  tbe  refolution  to  publijb  an  edifl, 
wbicbjilencedtbe  prcfejfor,  and  forbad  tbe  hooks,  &c. 
The  words  of  John  of  Salifbury,  who  was  a 
contemporary  writer,  are  thefe :    "  Tempore  regis 
•*  Stephani  a  regno  juflae  funt  leges  Romance,  quas 
**  in  Britanniam  domus  venerabilis  patrili  Theobaldi,  J.s*ii(b.de 
**  Britanniarum  primatis,  afciverat.     Ne  quis  etiam  nam!  '^"**" 
**  libros  retineret  edidto  regio  prohibitum  eft ;  et 
**  Vacario  noftro  inhibitum  hlentium."    Mr.  Selden, 
in  his  Difl'ertation  on  Fleta,  underftands  the  civil 
laws  by  leges  Romance ;  and  that  the  fenfe  of  tliem 
extended  to  thefe,  is  certain  ;  but  that  they  princi- 
pally meaned  the  canon  laws,  I  think  evident  from 
the  words  of  the  fame  John  of  Salift)ury  immedi- 
ately following :  "  Sed,  Deofaciente,  eo  magis  vir- 
"  tus  legis  invaluit  quo  eam  amplius  nitebatur  impi- 
*'  etas   infirmare."     How  could  the  oppofmg  the 
imperial,  or  civil  laws,  unconnedled  with  the  canon 
laws,  be  called  a  work  of  impiety  ?  Or,  why  is  the 
ajfijiance  of  God  brought  in  to  the  fupport  of  thefe  Jwos  An- 
kws,  if  die  Pope  and  die  Church  had  not  been  con-  t^^^^  ""^ 
cemed  in  them?    Indeed  Mr.  Selden  himfelf,    in  Ki* took 
three  other  trads,  has  given  his  opinion  for  under-  ^Jhes. 
(landinfi:  this  pafl&ge  as  relative  to  the  canon  laws.  And  Notct 

•  A     J  «ron  f  or- 

And  tefcuc.      " 
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And  Joannes  Balaeus  explains  them  in  the  fame  (en(e. 
There  is  alfo  a  paflage  in  Gervafe  of  Canterbury, 
which  may  afford  fome  light  in  this  matter  :  Speak- 
ing of  the  difputes  between  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  about  the 
ilfcliuuw.  legantine  power,  he  goes  on  thus ;  "  Oriuntiu"  hinc 
A-Thco-     *'  inde  dilcordiae  graves,  lites,  et  appellationes antea 
^*^*****         **  inauditae.     Tunc  leges  et  caufidici  in  An^liitm  pri- 
"  mo  vocatifunt^  quorum  primus  erat  magiftcr  Vaca- 
**  rius.     Hie  in  Oxenfordia  Legem  docuit,  et  apud 
"  Romam  magifter  Gratianus^  et  Alexander^  qui  et 
"  Rodlakdus,  in  proximo  papa  futurus,  canones  cm- 
*'  pilavit''     By  this  it  appears,  that  the  occafion  of 
bringing  over  thefe  laws  and  profeflbrs  from  Italy,  was 
the  new  and  frequent  difputes  that  arofe  between  bi- 
fliops,  and,  in  confequence  of  them,  appeals  made  to 
the  Pope.     Thejurifprudenceof  Rome,  that  is,  the 
canons  received,  and  authorized  there,  being  to  de- 
cide thefe  appeals,  the  fludy  of  them  was  thought 
to  be  neceffary  here ;  and  both  parties  defired  to 
make  their  court  to  the  pope,  by  the  regard  they 
paid  to  them ;  as  nothing  could  more  enlarge  his 
^ 'pi'um*   authority,  than  the  extending  the  ufe  and  influence 
Arthur*"'*   of  tlicfc  laws.     Yct  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  Va- 
Duckdc     carius,    who,    as  Gervafe  of   Canterbury  tells  us, 
t'horiiate''     was  tlic  chicf  profeilbr  of   them  in  England,  did 

i"hl'on''' ''  ^'^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^  ^'^^'  '^^^*     ^^  ^^^^  profeffor  of  both. 
Norm.        leg  urn  doHor^  and  brought  both  together  into  this 

MmiVJ  tnn. '^'"g^^"^-     ^"^'"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^™^i  ^^^Y  ^^"^  ^and  in 
\^^%.  '       hand  over  Europe.      The  prohibition  of   Steplien 
rRich^Y.''  included  both  -,  for  there  might  well  be  a  jealoufy  in 
Beda:  Hift.   the  govcmment,  that  too  great  a  fondnels,  either 
c!t*^speim.  ^^^  ^'^^  ^'^^l  ^^  canon  law,  would  be  very  prejudicial 
couc.  Z93.  to  the  Englifh  conftitution.    It  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  fo  ;  and  therefore  wifely  oppofed  by  the  par- 
liament.    The  only  difficult)'  is,  why  the  canon  law 
fhould  be  faid  to  be  now  brought  into  England,    For, 
in  a  National  fynod,  held  here  Anno  Domini  670, 
the  Codex  Canonum  vcuis  ecclefiae  Romanae  was 

.  received 
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received  by  the  clergy.     It  alfo  appears,  by  a  ftatute  "^^i''^'^'^ 
of  William  the  Firft,    that,    with   the  advice  and  \udmcr.  * 
confent  of  his  great  council,  he  had  reviewed  and  ^"''l^  g^. 
reformed  the  epifcopal  laws  that  were  in  ufe  till  his  tanfL.Gui.i. 
time  in  the  realm  of  England.     Some  eftablifhment 
therefore  the  canon  law  had  undoubtedly  gained  in 
this  country  before  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  even 
by  the  fandion  of  the  whole  legiflature.     But  thofe 
more  aiicient  canons  were  not  fo  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  ftate,  as  thefe  now  introduced  by  Vacarius. 
The  great  compilation  made  by  Ivo  de  Chartres,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  firft,  was  ftrongly  calculated 
to  advance  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  all  the  ex- 
travagant pretenfions  of  the  clergy.     It  was  proba- 
bly this  which  was  brought  over  and  taught  by  Va- 
carius, with  fiich  other  papal  decrees,  or  canons  of 
councils,  as  later  popes  had  fuperadded  to  that  body 
of  laws.  And  thefe  being  formed  on  the  principles  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  it  was  time  for  the  civil  power 
to  refift  their  eftablifhment.     Befides,  the  queftion 
was  now  not  only  upon  the  utility^  but  the  authority 
of  thofe  laws.     For  the  court  of  Rome  pretended  to  v.  scWen't 
impofe  them  upon  all  Chriftian  ftates,  propria  jure^  Stiti^of 
and  by  a  tranfcendent  power  in  itfelf,  derived  from  tythet. 
God,  to  which  the  laws  of  all  nations  were  to  fub- 
mit.     It  was  therefore  more  neceflary  now  to  aflert 
the  independency  of  the  (late,  by  refufing  to  admit 
them.    Nor  do  I  conceive  that  Stephen,  by  this  pro- 
hibition, forbad  the  ufe  of  thofe  canons  which  were 
already  ingrafted  into  our  conftitution.      He  only 
expelled   the  new  books,    which  had  lately  been 
brought  into  England  by  Vacarius. 

The  exad  time  when  lie  publifhed  this  edift  we 
cannot  be  certain  of-,  the  year  not  being  mentioned 
in  any  ancient  writers  who  tell  us  the  faft.  Some 
modern  authors  have  fuppofed,  that  it  was  done 
about  die  year  11 48;  but  that  is  a  miftake;  for 
Vacarius  did  not  begin  to  read  leftures  in  Oxford 
till  the  year  11 49.     I  have  therefore  ventured  to 

place 
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place  it  in  the  year  1 152,  when  Stephen  had  no  lon- 
ger any  meafures  to  keep,  either  with  the  pope,  or 
the  biftiops,  having  been  fo  infulted  by  both  in  the 
affair  of  his  fon's  coronation.     And  as  Gratian  pub- 
lifhed  his  Decretum  in  the  ye?ir  1 151,  that  colle<ftion 
was  probably  fent  over  to  Vacarius,  and  read  by  him 
here,   which,  from  the  nature  of  it,    might  well 
add  to  the  alarm  of  the  government,  and  determine 
it  the  more  to  this  prdiibition.     Where  we  have 
only  conjedture  to  guide  us,  probabilities  mufl  de- 
termine. 
Hl,*"^*35t"      It  is  obfervable,  that,  when  the  Decretak  of  Gre- 
gory the  Ninth,  which  he  had  commanded  to  be  readj 
and  divulged    throughout  the  whole   worlds    were 
brought  into  England,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  king  forbad  them  to 
be  taught  in  the  London  (chools  :  ^^  Mandatum  eft 
**  majori  et  vicecomitibus  London,  ((ays  the  cldfc 
*'  roll  of  this  year)  quod  clamari  faciant,  et  finniter 
**  prohiberi,  ne  aliquis  fcholas  ripens  de  legibus  in. 
*'  eadem  civitate,  de  caetero  ibidem  leges  doceat ; 
"  et  fi  aliquis  fiierit  hujufinodi  fcholas  r^ens,  ipfum 
"  fine  dilatione  capere  faciant.     Tefte  rege  apud 
^v^T^'''  Bafing.    II   Decem."     Lord  Coke  indeed  fays, 
Sec  Hift.  of  that  this  writ  was  iflfued  out  againfl  the  reading  upon 
convocat.    j^g^a  charta,  and  Charta  de  forefta ;  but  Selden 
and  other  learned  men  have  demonftrated  that  he 
was  miftaken. 

P.  438.  And  landed  very  happily^  it  is  not /aid  wbere^ 
hut  J  probably  J  at  M^arebam ,  on  the  fixtb  day  tf 
January,  1153. 

The  Norman  chronicle,  as  publifhed  in  Du- 
chefne,  puts  this  event  under  the  year  1151,  as  it 
does  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Anjou  under  the  year 
1 1 50.  But  Duchefoe  himfelf  has  obferved,  that  the 
copy  from  which  he  printed  that  work  is  very  fuU 
of  anachronifms.  Many  indeed  of  the  moll  s^ro- 
ved  writers,  who  lived  m  thefe  times,  differ  m  their 

dates 
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dates  even  6E  very  important  fads.     The  difagrc^ 
ment  between  them  may,  (bmetimes,  be  reconciled, 
by  obferving,  that  fbme  of  them  compute  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  from  the  incarnation,   others 
fitxn  the  nativity,  others  from  the  paffion  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift.    And  thofe  who  reckon  not  by  the 
years  of  Chrift,  but  by  the  years  of  a  king's  reign, 
?as  feveral  do)  are  not  agreed  in  that  computation  j 
for,  if  a  king  came  to  the  crown  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  a  year,  (bme  reckon  the  interval  between 
his  coronation  and  the  following  year  the  firft  of  his 
leign,  beginning  the  (econd  witb  the  commencement 
of  the  next  year :  Others,  on  the  contrary,  take  no 
account  of  diofe  broken  months,  but  date  the  reign 
from  the  bcginnii^  of  the  enfuing  year.     But  there 
are  fomc  inftances,  where  the  difcordance,  in  point 
of  chronology,  cannot  be  accounted  for  either  way ; 
but  muft  be  owing  to  inaccuracy  and  miftake  in  the 
writers,  or  in  the  copies  whidi  we  have  of  their 
books.     I  have  taken  great  pains,   tliroughout  this 
hiftory,  to  fix  the  dates  as  exadtly  as  poflible ;    but 
do  not  think  it  neceflary  to  trouble  my  readers,  upon 
every  occafion,  with  giving  my  reaibns  why  I  have 
preferred  one  authority  to  another. 

p.  442.  fbe  earl  of  Arundel^  having  qffembkd  the 

Englijb  nobility^  and  principal  officers^ /poke  to  this 

effea^   &c 

Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  in  his  account  of  this  ^'JJ  Ccfr. 
event,  makes  the  earl  of  Arundel  propofe  an  agree-  fJ"^^*  ** 
ment  with  Henry  to  Stephen  himfelf,  without  having 
firfl  fuffiefted  it  to  the  nobles,  or  being  fecureof 
their  auent.  And  he  fuppofes,  that  it  arofe  from 
accident^  not  defign-^  becaufe  the  king's  horie  had 
fiUlen  with  him  three  times,  which  the  earl  thought 
a  bad  ^men^  and  for  that  reafon  advifed  him  to 
make  a  peace.  One  would  alfo  imagine,  from  his 
way  of  relating  it,  that  Stephen  came  into  a  propo- 
ial  fb  fudden,  and  io  difadvantageous  to  himfelf  and 

Vol.  L  R  r  his 
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his  famiy,  without  any  reluftance,  and  chiefly  on 

that  account.     But  this  is  very  improbable  in  every 

circumftance,    efpecially  as   it  appears   by   feveral 

proofs,  that  this  prince  was  remarkably  free  from  fu- 

Hantingd.    perdition.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  another  contem- 

^•**^*        pbrary  hiftorian,  gives  a  more  rational  account  of 

this  matter  in  many  particulars.     According  to  him, 

it  was  entirely  the  aft  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  who 

forced  both  Stephen  and  Henry  into  it  againft  their 

will.     His  words  are  thefe :  "  Infurrexerunt  autem 

*'  proceres,  immo  proditores,  Angliae,  de  concordia 

*'  inter  eos  agentes^  nihil  tamen  magis  quam  difcordiam 

*'  diligentes :  fed  helium  contmittere   nolehant^    quia 

*'  neut  rum  exalt  are  valebant^  ne^  alterofuhaSlOy  alter 

^*  its  libere  dominetur^fedfemper  alter  alterum  metu- 

**  ens  regiam  in  eos  potejiatem  exercere   non  pojfet. 

.*'  Inducias  igitur  inter  fe  rex,  duxque  conftituerunt, 

^*  caa^i,  noientes^  isSc^ 

There  are  very  few  paflages  in  any  of  our  old 
Englifli  writers,  which  deferve  more  regard,  for  the 
good  fenfe  contained  in  them,  and  for  die  light 
which  they  throw  upon  a  part  of  our  hiftory  left  very 
dark  by  all  others.  Yet  it  mull  be  obfen^ed,  that 
the  earl  of  Arundel  is  not  mentioned  by  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  in  this  affair ;  but  as  the  narrative  of  it 
is  fhort,  the  omiiTion  will  prove  nothing  againft  what 
is  (aid  by  other  hiftorians,  of  that  nobleman's  having 
been  the  firft  mover  of  it,  and  having  greatly  con- 
tributed to  its  fuccefs  by  the  fpeech  he  made  on  this 
fubjeft.  I  have  therefore  agreed  fo  far  with  thofe 
writers ;  but  in  the  occafion  and  purpon  of  the 
fpeech,  as  well  as  in  the  efFeft  that  it  had  on  Stephen, 
I  have  preferred  the  authority  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon, who  feems  to  have  b'>.en  better  informed,  or 
to  have  judged  more  fagacioully  of  the  real  motives 
and  fprings  of  this  revolution. 

In  compofing  the  fpeech,  I  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  moft  admired  hiftorians,  Thucydides, 
Livy,   Salluft,   Tacitus,   Guicciardino,  Benrivoglio, 

Lord 
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Lord  Bacon,  and  feveral  others,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  who  thought  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce (bme  ornaments  of  this  nature  mto  their  nar- 
ratives ;  though  fome  peribns  of  good  fenfe  have 
objefted  j^nft  them,  particularly  Pere  Daniel. 
They  certainly  give  a  dignity  and  fpirit  to  hiftory ; 
for  which  reafon,  I  think,  they  ought  to  be  admitted, 
when  they  are  only  brought  in  upon  great  and  weigh- 
ty occaiions,  and  when  there  is  warrant  fufficient  to 
determine  the  matter,  and  general  (cope  of  them ; 
as  in  this  given  here.  I  have  fometimes  abridg^ 
thofe  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  in  our  ancient 
hiftorians,  if  they  appeared  to  be  tedious ;  and  fome, 
which  I  thou^t  impertinent,  I  have  left  out ;  but 
mod  of  them  are  tranflated,  without  variation,  from 
the  contemporary  writers. 
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N°  I. 

Account  of  the  Fleet  wbicb  came  over  with  the  Coth 
querofy  from  an  ancient  MS  in  the  Mufeum. 

WILLELMUS  Dux  Normannorum  ve- 
niens  in  Angliam,  ob  adquirendum  regnum 
jure  iibi  debitum,  habuit  a  Wtllelmo  dapifero,  filio 
Ofberni,  fexaginta  Naves.  Ab  Hugone  poftea  Co- 
mite  de  Ceftria  totidem.  Ab  Hugone  de  Monfort 
quinquaginta  Naves,  et  fexagiqta  Milites.  A  Ro- 
mo  vel  Rumi  elemofinario  Fefcanni,  poftea  Epi- 
fcopo  Lincolnienfs  unam  Navem  cum  xx  Mill- 
tibus.  A  Nicholao  Abbatede  SanAo  Audoeno  xx 
Naves  cum  c  Militibus.  A  Roberto  Comite  Augi 
fexaginta  Naves.  A  Fulcone  claudo  xl  Naves. 
A  Gerpldo  dapifero  totidem.  A  Will.  Comite 
d'Evereux  odoginta  Naves.  ARogero  de  Mont- 
gomeri  fexaginta  Naves.  A  Rogero  de  Beaumunt 
LX  Naves.  Ab  Odone  Epifcopo  de  Baios  c  Na- 
ves. A  Roberto  de  Morotein  c  &:  xx.  A  Waltero 
Giffardo  xxx  cum  c  Militibus.  Extra  has  Naves^ 
quas  computatae  fimul  m  eiBciunt,  habuit  Dux  a 
quibufdam  fuis  Hominibus,  fecundum  poilibilita- 
tern  unius  cujufque^  multas  alias  Naves.  Matildis, 
poftea  Regina,  ejufdem  Ducis  Uxor,  ad  honorem 

R  r  3  Ducis 
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Ducis  fecit  cffici  Navem  quae  vocabatur  Moray  in 
qua  ipfe  Dux  vcdtus  c(t     In  prora  ejufdem  Navis 
fedtiieri  ^aciem  Matildtsinfaatulam  de  auro,  dex- 
trQHidice  mondranttfn  Angtiam,  el  finiflra  rnanu 
imprimentcm  cornu  eburneum  Ori.     Pro  quo  fac- 
to Dux  conccflit  cidem  Matildi  Comiratum  Cantijc. 
JV.  B.  There  arc  fome  few  errors  in  this  manu- 
fcript  with  regard  to  the  proper  names,  and 
the  divifion  of  the  f<;at^nges,    which   being 
;vcry  evicjenft,  I  have  ventured  to  corredt  them, 
and   I  have   alfo  printed  the   words  without 
thofe  abridgments  which  mod  of  ray  readers 
would  find  troublcfome.     I  prefume  that,  by 
the  words  pro  quo  f alio  Dux  concej/it  eidcm  Ma- 
tildi Comitatum  Cantiay  the  writer  means,  that 
be  affigned  bcr  lands  in  Kent  for  her  dower ; 
the  county  being,  we  know,  giv«n  by  him  to 
his  brother,  Odo  bifliop  of  Bayeux. 

NO.    II. 

Tran/criied  from  fFiikim  and  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Carta  Regis  fTilUtlmi  Canquijkoris  de  qmbufdam 
fiatutis. 

WILLIELMUS    Rex  Anglorum,    Dux 
Normannorum,    omnibus  hominibus  fuis 
Francis  et  Anglis,  Salutem. 

51.  De  Religione  et  Pace  publica. 
Statuimus  inprimis  fuper  omnia,  unum  Deum 
per  totum  regnum  noftrum  vcnerari,  unam  fidem 
Chrifti  fempcr  inviolatam  cuftodrri,  pacem  et  fc- 
curitatcm,  et  concordiam,  judicium  et  juftitiam 
inter  Anglos  ct  Normannos,  Francos  et  Britoncs 
Walliae  et  CornubiaB,  Pidtos  et  Scotos  Albanian 
fimiliter  inter  Francos  et  Infulanos,  Provincias  et 

Patrias 
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Patrias  quae  pertinent  ad  coronam  ct  dignitatem, 
defenfionem  et  obfervationem,  et  honorem  regni 
noftri,  et  inter  omnes  nobis  fubjeftos  per  univcr- 
fam  Monarchiam  regni  Britannis  firmiter  et  in- 
violabiliter  obfervari.  Ita  quod  nullus  alii  forisfa- 
ciat  in  ullo  fuper  forisfadturam  noflrarti  plcnam. 

N.  B    This  law  puts  all  the  fubjedts  of  William 
the  Conqueror  on  an  equal  footing. 

52.  De  fide  et  objequio  erga  Reg  em. 
Statuimus  etiam  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  fce^ 
dere  et  facramento  affirment,  quod  intra  et  extra 
univerfum  regnum  Angliae  (quod  olim  vocabatur 
regnum  Britannise)  Willielmo  Regi  Domino  fuo 
fideleselle  volunt,  terras  et  honores  illius  Bdelitate 
ubique  (ervare  cum  eo,  ct  contra  inimicos  et  alie- 
nigenas  dcfendere. 

N.  B    See  what  is  faid  of  this  law  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  firft  book  of  the  fecond  volume, 
concerning  the  militra  of  the  Normans. 
^^,  De  Clientelari  feu  Ftudorum  jure  et  iftgemiorum 
immum/ate. 
Volumus  etiam,  ac  firmiter  praecipimus  et  con- 
cedimus,   ut  omnes  liberi  homines  totius  Monar- 
chiae  regni  noftri  praedidi    habeant  ct  tencant  ter- 
ras fuas,  et  pofTeflionts  fuas  bene,  ct  in  pace,  libcre 
ab  omni  exadione  injufta,  et  ab  omni  tallagio,  ita 
quod  nihil  ab   eis  exigatur   vcl  capiatur,   nifi  fer- 
vitium  fuum  liberum.    quod  dejurc  nobis  faccre 
dcbent,    et  faccre    tencnturj    et    prout    ftatutum 
eft  eis,  et  illis  a  nobis  datum  et  conceflTum  jure 
haereditario  in  perpctuum  per  commune  confUium 
totius  regni  noftri  praediAi. 

N.  B    See  vi-hat  is  (aid  of  this  ftatute  p.  52.  of 
this  volume,  and  likcwifc  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  firft    book  of  the  fecond  volume,   con- 
cerning the  royal  revenues.     I  will  only  add 
here,  that  it  feems  to  refer  to  a  former  fta- 
tute of  the  fame  king,  which  is  now  loft. 
56.     De  nofturnis  cuftcdiis. 
Statuimus  etiam  et  firmitcj:  praecipimuSt  ut  om- 
Rr4  nes 
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nes  Civicates,  et  Burgi,  et  Cadella,  et  Hundrcda, 
et  Wapcntachia  totius  rcgni  noftri  pra?didi  fingulis 
noCiibus  vigilentur,  et  cuflodiantur  in  girum,  pro 
malcficis  et  inimicis  proui  Vicccomites,  et  Alder- 
manni,  et  Praepofiti,  et  caeteri  Ballivi,  ct  Miniftri 
noftri  melius  per  commune  confilium  ad  utiliiaicm 
rcgni  providebunt. 

A  7.   De  Mtn/uris  et  Ponder ibvs. 
Et  quod  liabcant  per  univerfum  regnum  men- 
furas  fideliffimas  et  fignatas,  et  pondera  fideliflima 
ct  fignata,    ficut  boni  Praedecellores  ftatuerunt. 
A.  B.  This  ufeful  ftatutc  was  a  confirmation  of 
many  others  more  ancient,  and  was  confirm- 
ed in  many  fucceeding  reigns,  but  never,  I 
believe,  duly  executed. 
58.  De  Clientum^  feu  Vajfalorum  praftationibut, 
Statuimus    etiam    et  firmiter   pnccipimus,    ut 
omnes  Comites,  et  Barones,   et  Militcs,  et  fervi- 
entes,  et  univerfi  liberi  homines  totius  r^ni  noftri 
praedidi  habeant  et  teneant  fe  Temper  bene  in  ar- 
mis,  et  in  equis,  ut  decet  et  oportet,  et  quod  Gnt 
femper  prompti  et  bene  parati  ad  (ervitium  fuum 
integrum  nobis  explendum,  et  peragendum,  cum 
Temper  opus  adTuerit,   Tecundum  quod  nobis  de- 
bent  de  Teodis  et  tenementis  Tuis  de  jure  facere,  et 
Ticut  illis  ftatuimus  per  commune  conTilinm  totius 
regni  noftri  prxdidi,  et  illis  dedimus  et  conceili- 
mus  in  Teodo  jure  haereditario.     Hoc  prseceptum 
non   fit  violatum  uUo  modo  Tuper  forisfaduram 
noftram  plenam. 

N.  B.    See  what  is  Taid  of  this  law  in  the  latter 

part  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Tecond  volume, 

concerning  the  mUitia  of  the  Normans. 

59.   Vi  jura  regia  ilUfafervare  pro  viribus  conentwr 

fubditi. 

Statuimus    etiam  et  firmiter   praccipimus,    ut 

omnes  liberi  homines  totius  regni  noftri   prasdidti 

fint  fxatres  conjurati  ad  Monarchiam  noftram  et  ad 

regnum  noft:rum  pro   viribus  Tuis  ac  facultatibus 

contra  inimicos  pro  pofle  Tuo  defendcndum^  et  vi- 

riliter 
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riliter  fervandum,  ec  pacem  et  dignitatem  Coronas 

noftiae    integram    obfervandam,   et   ad  judicium 

rcdum,  et  juftitiam  conftanter  omnibus  modis  pro 

poflc   fuo  fine  dob  et  fine  dilationc  fr^cicndam. 

Hoc  decretum  fancitum  eft  in  civitate  London. 

N  B.    This  was  agreeable  to  the  anticnt  Saxon 

laws,  which  bound  all  freemen  to  the  defence 

of  the  king  and  kingdom.     The  laft  (entencc 

(hews,  that  thcfe  laws  were  made  in  different 

places,  and  at  different  times. 

60.  Ne  vendiiio  et  empiio  fiat  mfi  coram-ttftibus  H 

in  civitatibus. 
Interdicimus  etiam,  ut  nulla  viva  pecunia  ven- 
datur  aut  ematur,  nifi  intra  civitates,  et  hoc  ante 
tres  (ideles  tefte  ,  nee  aliquam  rem  vetitam  fine 
fidejuflbre  et  warranto.  Quod  fi  aliter  fecerit,  fol- 
vat  et  perfblvat,  et  poftea  forisfafturam. 

61.  De  emporiisj  «t  jure  urbium  pagorumque  noU 

melwris. 

Item  nullum  mercatum  vel  forum  fir,  nee  fieri 
permittatur,  nifi  in  civitatibus  regni  noftri,  et  in 
burgis,  et  muro  vallatis,  et  in  callellis,  et  in  locis 
tutifiimis,  ubi  confuetudines  r^ni  noftri,  et  jus 
noftrum  commune  et  dignitates  corons  nodrac, 
quae  conftitutae  funt  a  bonis  Pra^decefforibus  noftris 
deperiri  non  poifint,  nee  defraudari,  nee  violari, 
led  omnia  rite  et  in  aperto,  et  per  judicium  et  jul- 
titiam  fieri  debent.  Et  ideo  caflella,  et  burgi,  et 
eivitates  fitae  funt  et  fundata?  et  sdificatas,  (cilicet, 
ad  tuitionem  gentium  et  populorum  regni,  et  ad 
defenfionem  regni,  et  idcirco  obfcrvari  debent  cum 
omni  libertate,  et  integritate,  et  ratione. 

63.  Hrmaniur  Leges  Edwardt  Rfgis, 

Hoc  quoque  praecipimus  ut  omnes  habeant  et 
teneant  leges  Edwardi  Regis  in  omnibus  rebus, 
adauflis  his  quas  conflituimus  ad  utilitatem  A.a- 
glorum. 

JV.  B.    This  law  may  be  called  a  nt^^  charter  to 
Ibc  Eng/i/by  confirming  to  thcrtx  ^vu  heV^  ^^* 
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cient  laws,  with  fuch  additions,  or  alterations, 
only,  as  had  been  made  in  them  by  William 
to  their  advantage.  It  alfo  extended  to  the 
Normans  here  the  benefit  of  the  Englifli 
laws,  fo  far  as  they  were  not  altered  by  the 
new  conftitutions  made  by  their  prince  with 
their  concurrence.  For  the  word  conftiiuimus 
implies  a  parliamentary  aft. 

64.  Dejuftiti^  publico  fiiejttfforibus. 
Omnis  homo  qui  voluerit  fe  teneri  pro  Hbero,  fit 

in  plegid,  ut  plegius  eum  habeat  ad  juftitiam  fi 
quid  ofFenderit,  et  quifquam  evaferit,  talium  vide- 
ant  plegii  ut  folvant  quod  calumniatum  eft,  et 
purgent  ie,  quia  in  evafo  nullam  fraudem  novc- 
rint.  Requiratur  hundredus,  et  comitatus  (ficut 
anteceflbres  ftatuerunt)  et  qui  jufte  venire  debent 
et  noluerint,  fummoneantur  femel,  et  fi  fecundo  non 
venerint,  accipiatur  unus  bos;  et  fi  tertio,  alius 
bos ;  et  fi  quarto,  reddatur  de  rebus  hujushominis 
quod  calumniatum  eft,  quod  dicitur  ceapjjylb,  ct 
infuper  Regis  forisfaftura. 

65.  De  Servis  et  eorum  manumtfftone. 

Et  prohibemus  ut  nullus  vendat  hominem  extra 
patriam  :  fi  qui  vero  velit  fervum  fuum  iibenim 
facere,  tradat  eum  Vicecomiti  per  manum  dcx- 
tram  in  pleno  comitatu,  quieium  ilium  clamare  de- 
bet a  Jugo  fervitutis  fuae  per  manumiflionem,  ct 
oftendat  ei  liberas  vias,  et  portas,  et  tradat  illi  li- 
bera arma,  fcilicet,  lanceam,  et  gladium  ;  deinde 
liber  homo  cfficitur. 

66,  De  Servis. 
Item,  fi  Servi  permanferint  fine  calumnia  per 
annum  et  diem  in  Civitatibus  noftris  vel  in  Burgis 
Muro  vallatis  vel  in  Caftris  noftris,  a  die  ilia  liberi 
efficiuntur,  et  liberi  a  jugo  fervitutis  fuae  fint  in 
perpetuum. 

JV.  B.  See  what  is  faid  of  thefe  three  laws  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  firft  book  of  the  fecond  vo- 
lume. 

Carta 
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Carta  fVillielmL 

W  Gratia  Dei  Rex  Angliae  Comitibus,  Vice- 
^  comitibus,  ct  omnibus  Francigenis  et  An- 
glis  qui  in  Epifcopatu  Rcmegii  Epilcopi  terras  ha- 
bent,  falutem.  Sciatis  vos  omnes  et  caeteri  mei 
fideles,  qui  in  Anglia  manent,  quod  Epifcopales 
Leges,  quae  non  bene,  nee  fecundum  landtorum 
Canonum  Praecepta,  ufque  ad  mea  tempora  in  reg- 
no Anglorum  fuerunt,  communi  concilio  ct  con- 
filio  Archiepifcoporum  meorum,  et  caeterorum 
Epi(fcoporum  et  Abbatum,  et  omnium  Principum 
Regni  mei  emcndandas  judicavi.  Propterea  man- 
do  et  regia  au^oritate  praecipio,  ut  nullus  Epifco- 
pus  vei  Archidiaconus  de  Legibus  Epifcopalibus 
ampiius  in  Hundret  placita  teneant,  nee  caufam 
quae  ad  regimen  anmiarum  pertinet  ad  judicium 
fecularium  hominum  adducant.  Sed  quicunquc 
fecundum  Epifcopales  Leges  de  quacumque  caufa 
vei  culpa  interpellatus,  fuerit,  ad  l(x:um,  quem  ad 
hoc  Epifcopus  elegerit  vei  nominaverit,  veniat, 
ibique  de  caufa  fua  refpondeat,  et  non  (ecundum 
Hundret,  fed  fecundum  Canones  et  Epilcopales 
Leges,  reftum  Deo  et  Epifcopo  fuo  faciat.  Si  ve- 
ro  aliquis  per  fuperbiam  elatus  ad  juftitiam  Epifco- 
palem  venire  noluerit,  vocetur  feme!,  fccundo,  et 
tertio ;  quod  fi  nee  fic  ad  emendationrm  venerit, 
cxcommunicctur,  et  fi  opus  fuerit  ad  hoc  vindican- 
dum  Fortitudo^et  Juftitia  Regis  five  Vicecomitis 
adhibeatur.  llle  autem,  qui  vocatus  ad  Juftitiam 
Epifcapi  venire  noluerit,  pro  unaquaque  vocatione 
Legem  Epifcopalem  emcndabit.  Hoc  etiam  de- 
fendo  et  mea  audloritate  interdico,  ne  ulK^s  Vice- 
comes  aut  Praepofitus  aut  Minillcr  l<,^g\g  ncc  aU- 
quis  Laicus  homo  alium  hominert^  r^e  \^ft^^^^ 
Epifcapi  ad  Judicium  adducat.     1%^^»  "   ^  veto\t\ 
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his  fiimiy,  without  any  reludlance,   and  chiefly  on 

that  acLQUfiL     But  this  is  very  improbable  in  every 

circiimftance,    cfpecially  as   it   fjppears   by    feveral 

proofs,  that  this  prince  was  remarkably  free  from  fu- 

Htititiagd,    perftition.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  another  oontem- 

*'**^"        porary  hiftorian,  gives  a  more  rational  account  of 

thi&  matter  in  many  particulars.     According  to  him, 

it  was  entirely  the  zt\  of  the  Englith  nobiliry,  wk> 

forced  both  Stephen  and  Henry  into  it  againft  their 

will     His  words  are  theie :  **  Infurrcxenint   autem 

"  procercs,  immo  prodi  tores,  Angliir,  de  cnncorMu 

"  im^r  eos  a^enies^  nihil tamen  magis  qUitm  Jt/i.rdiam 

^-  dtligoiUs :  fed  helium  cmmiHtere   mkbanty    qmn 

*'  mutrum  exuiiare  volthant^  nc^  alierofuhaflo^  Uter 

"  Hs  libin  dmmnetm\  fedjmper  alur  alttrum  meiu- 

*'  ens   regiatn  m  eos  potcftatem  exercere   non  p^£fi 

^^  Inducias  iginir  inter  fe  rex,  duxque  conilituenmt^ 

There  are  very  few  paflagts  in  any  of  our  old 
Englifh  writers,  which  deferve  more  regard,  for  the 
good   fenfe  contained   in  them,  and    for  the   light 
which  diey  throw  upon  a  part  of  our  hiftory  left  very 
dark  by  all  others.     Yet  it  miift  be  obferved,  that 
the  earl  of  Arundel  is  not  mentioned  by  Henry  of 
Himtingdon  in  this  affair  ^  but  as  the  narmtive  of  ic 
is  fhort,  the  omimon  will  prove  nothing  againft  what: 
is  laid  by  other  hiftorianSj  of  that  nobleman's  having 
been  the  fiiit  mover  of  it,  and  having  greatly  con- 
tributed to  its  fuccefs  by  the  (peech  he  made  on  tlii^^ 
fubje(f\,     i  have  therefore  agreed  fo  far  with  thofe=== 
wnters;  but   in   the  occafion   and  purport  of  th^^ 
fpeech,  as  well  as  in  the  efieft  t!iat  it  had  on  Stephen,-^ 
I  have  preferred  the  authority  of  Henry  of  Hmv- — 
tingdon,  who  feems  to  have  been  better  informed,  o^^ 
to  have  jud^d  more  fagacioiUly  of  the  real  motive^^ 
and  fprings  of  this  revolution. 

In  cx)mpofing  the  fpeech,  I  have  foUoiwed  the  exr^ 
ample  of  the  moft  admired  hiftoriJEiBS,  Thucydideap^ 
JUivy,  Salluft,  Tacitus,   Guicdardi&Oy  Bendvo^&^-y 

^rcf 
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Lord  Bacon,  and  feveral  others,  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  who  thought  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce (bme  ornaments  of  this  nature  mto  their  nar- 
ratives ;  though  fome  peribns  of  good  fenfe  have 
objeded  j^inft  them,  particularly  Pere  Daniel. 
They  certainly  give  a  dignity  and  fpirit  to  hiftory ; 
for  which  realbn,  I  think,  they  ought  to  be  admitted, 
when  they  are  only  brought  in  upon  great  and  weigh- 
ty occafions,  and  when  there  is  warrant  fufficient  to 
determine  the  matter,  and  general  (cope  of  them ; 
as  in  this  given  here.  I  have  fometimes  abridged 
thofe  that  are  delivered  down  to  us  in  our  ancient 
hiftorians,  if  they  appeared  to  be  tedious ;  and  fome, 
which  I  thought  impertinent,  I  have  left  out ;  but 
moft  of  them  are  tranflated,  without  variation^  from 
the  contemporary  writers. 
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i8.  "  Liber  homo,  qui  habucrir  avrria  caropef- 
tria.  XXX  denariis  sMlimanc^  d^h\t  denftrium  S.  Petri. 
Pro  IV  denariis^  quosdonaveritDomfeius,  qiiicticront 
bordarii  ejus,  et  ejws/cabiKr,  et  ejus  fervientes.  ft^- 
gpiCiSy  qui  de  propriis  cataliis  habet  id  qixxl  dimKk 
maica  aeftimandum  eft,  dare  debet  denarmm  S.  Petri. 
Qui  in  Danelaga  eft  liber  homo^  rt  habct  tmn 
eampeftria,  qxxsc  dimidia  marca  in  argento  seftinsn' 
cur,  ddbct  dare  denarium  $.  Fetri.  Rt  per  demnum, 
quern  donaverit  Donunxis,  enmt  quteti  ii  qui  rdidQit 
m  (uo  Domtnio.'* 

N.  B.  The  vmrd/cstrm  here  iscertainly  a  wrong 

tnmiktion,  for  Spelmon,  in  his  Gloferr,  ^ 

it  means  judges  or  aiieflbis  in  the  roral  courts, 

peHbos  too  high  to  be  ranked   with  hrJaru 

wd  feroicntes.    The  word  in  the  origimi  is 

brnjcrsy  which  I  do  not  find   in   his  Gk^ary: 

but  Mr.  Tyrrel  trandates  it  'vilLtinsy  aad  k 

&ys  he  was  alfifted  by  Dr.  tfickes,  who  ws 

ikilied  in  the  Saxon  tcmnL     PiobiMy  it  vras 

foroe  ipecies  of  under  tenants  oa  the  demdbt 

The  law  is  curious^  as  it  ftiews   m  what  pro- 

portions  and  firom  whom  Beter-pcnGe  was  tbci 

fevied- 

22-  ^  De  RelevbCamitis»  qiRxi  ad  pegem  perti- 

net,  VIII  equi  ephippiati^  et  frxnis  omui^  iv  loricz, 

et  IV  galese,  et  iv  fi:uta»  et  iv  haft^  ct  iv  cnfes, 

alii  c£teri  iv  veredi  et  paiftedi,  cum  fiaems  et  o- 

peftris." 

N.  B,  This  is  agreeable  to  the   Isws  of  Cog 
Canute. 

23.  ^^  De  Relevio  Bsroois^  it  eqai  cum  ieB«  et 
lisomati,  et  kxicse  ii^  et  n  galeae,  crfcinaiN 
et  II  haftar^  et  11  eni€%  et  aiii  catsicn  tr  uas 
veredus^  et  unus  palfiedus^cum  fraeno  ct  cmpiftro* 
24*  '"^  De  Relevio  Vavallbris  ad  k^kkam»fianB 
DoQiinum.  Quietus eSe debet  per  ctyuumpctiis fci 
talem  qualem  habuerit  tempore  mortis  (lue^  et  per 
loricam  (uam,  et  per  gakam  luam,  ct  per  icutuin 

fuum 
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fuum  et  per  haftam  luam,  et  per  enfem  fuum ;  et  fi 

adeo  flierit  inermis,  lit  nee  equum  habuerit  nee  arma, 

per  centum  folidos." 

N,  B.  All  thefe  reliefs  in  horfes  and  arms  were 
afterwards  fettled  to  be  paid  in  money,  and 
not  in  the  fame  proportions  as  they  (land  here 
between  earls,  barons,  and  tenants  by  knight 
fervice,  or  vavaflbrs.  See  the  latter  part  of  the 
firft  book  of  the  feqond  volume,  and  the  notes 
thereto. 
29.  *^  De  Relevio  Villani.     Melius  animal  quod 

habuerit,  id  (five  equus  fit,  five  bos,  five  vacea)  do- 

nabit  Domino  fuo  pro  relevio,  et  poftea  fint  omnes 

villani  in  franeo  plegio." 

N,  B.  I  put  this  law  before  (bme  that  are  prior 
to  it  in  the  colle<aion,  and  will  follow  here, 
not  to  feparate  thofe  that  are  on  the  fame  fub- 
ject.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  titles  pre- 
fixed to  all  thefe  laws  in  the  Latin  tranflation 
of  Wilkins  are  not  in  the  original  Frendi,  and 
are  many  of  them  faulty.  For  inftance,  the 
title  to  this  is  De  Servorum  Relevio.  But  the 
word  villanus  in  the  original  fignifies  not  a 
Have,  but  a  farmer,  as  is  evident  from  the  law 
itfeif,  which  malces  him  liable  to  a  relief; 
whereas  the  iluyes  had  no  property,  all  they 
had  being  their  mafters.  It  alfo  declares,  that 
wnnes  villani  fhall  be  under /r^«^  pl^dg^^  which 
fhew  that  thefe  villains  were  freemen.  See 
more  on  this  fubjecl  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
firil  book  of  the  fecond  volume. 
40.  "  Eomm  qui  fundum  fuum  tenent  ad  cep- 

(urri,  fit  retttum  reltsvium  tantiun  quantum  eenlus 

annuus  eft." 

N.  B,  This  relates  to  focage  tenure^  and  continued 
to.  be  the  rule  for  the  payment  of  ^\\efe  ^^^p 
lands  fo  held,  rill  after  the  tirri^^.    v»atl'^^ 
of.     See  Glanville,  1.  ix.  p.  71,  ^  ^^     Cge^ 
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Ducis  fecit  cffici  Navem  quae  vocabatur  Mora^  in 
qua  ipfe  Dux  vcdtus  clh     In  prora  ejuftJem  Navis 
feeitiieri  eac^cm  Matildts  infaatuluni  de  auro,  dex- 
triorifidice  mcyidrant^  Angtitm,  el  finiftra  manu 
ifnprimentem  cornu  eburneum  Ori.     Pro  quo  fac- 
to Dux  conceflit  cidem  Matildi  Comitatum  Cantijc. 
N.  B.  There  are  fome  few  errors  in  this  manu- 
fcript  with  regard  to  the  proper  names,  and 
the  divifion   of  the  femenccs,    which    being 
.very  evicjeni,  1  have  ventured  to  correct  thern^ 
and  I  have   alfo  printed  the   words   without 
thofe  abridgments  which  mod  of  my  readers 
would  find  troublcfomc.     I  prefume  that,  by 
the  words  pro  quo  f alio  Dux  concejjit  eidetn  Ma- 
tildi Comitatum  Cantiie^  the  writer  means,  that 
he  afligQed  her  lands  in  Kent  for  her  dower ; 
the  county  being,  we  know,  given  by  him  to 
his  brother,  Odo  bilhop  oF  Bayeux. 

NO.    II. 

^rati/criied  from  fFUkins  and  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Excbequar. 

Carta  Regis  IViUuhni  Conquijkoris  de  qmbufdam 
ftatutis. 

WILLIE  LM  US    Rex  Anglorum,    Dux 
Normannorum,    omnibus  hominibus  fuis 
Francis  et  Anglis,  Salutem. 

51.  De  Religion  e  et  Pace  fublica. 
Statuimus  inprimis  fuper  omnia,  unum  Deum 
pier  totum  regnum  noftrum  vcnerari,  unam  fidem 
Chrifti  fcmper  inviolatam  cuftodiri,  pacem  et  fe- 
curitatem,  et  concordiam,  judicium  et  juftitiam 
inter  Anglos  ct  Normannos,  Francos  et  Br i  tones 
Walliae  et  CornubiaB,  Pidos  et  Scotos  Albanian 
fimiliter  inter  Francos  et  Infulanos,  Provincias  et 

Patrias 
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nes  Civitates,  et  Burgl,  et  Caftella,  et  Hundreda, 
et  Wapentachia  totiiis  regni  noftri  pra?d»(fli  fingulis 
nodibus  vigilentur,  el  cuftodiaiitur  in  girum,  pro 
maleficis  et  inimicis  prout  Vicecomites,  et  Alder- 
maiini,  et  PraEpofiti^  et  caeteri  Ballivi,  et  Miiiiftri 
nodri  melius  per  commune  confiiium  ad  uiilitatcm 
regni  providcbunt. 

^7-   De  Mtnfuris  et  Ponderibus. 
Et  quod  habeant  per  univerfum  regnum  mcn- 
furas  fideliffimas  et  fignatas^  et  pondera  fidelilfima 
ct  fignata,    ficut  boni  Praedecellores  ftatuerunt. 
iV.  B.  This  ufeful  ftatuie  was  a  confirmation  of 
many  others  more  ancient,  and  was  conBrn)- 
cd  in  many  fucceeding  reigns,  but  never,  I 
believe,  duly  executed. 
58.  De  Uientum^  feu  Vajfalorum  prajlationibui. 
Statuimus    etiam    et  firmiter   pnccipimus,    ut 
omncs  Comites,  et  Barones,   et  Miliies,  et  fervi- 
entes,  et  univerfi  liberi  homines  totius  regni  noftri 
prsdt<f\i  habeant  et  teneant  fe  Temper  bene  in  ar- 
mis,  et  in  equis,  ut  decet  et  oportet,  et  quod  fint 
(emper  prompti  et  bene  parati  ad  fervitium  fuum 
integrum  nobis  explendum,  et  peragendum,  cum 
Temper  opus  adTuerit,   (ecundum  quod  nobis  de- 
bent  de  feodis  et  tenemcntis  Tuis  de  jure  facerc,  ct 
Ticut  illis  ftatuimus  per  commune  conTilium  torius 
regni  noftri  prxdiclt,  et  illis  dedimus  et  conceifi* 
mus  in  Teodo  jure  haereditario.     Hoc  praeceptum 
non   Tit  violatum  ullo  modo  Tuper  forisfaduram 
noftram  plenam. 
N.  B.    See  what  is  Taid  oT  this  law  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Tecond  volume, 
concerning  the  mlitia  of  the  Normans. 
59.   £7/  jura  regia  ilUfafervare  pro  viribus  ctmentttr 
fubditi. 
Statuimus    etiam  et  Brmiter   praecipimus,    ut 
omnes  liberi  homines  totius  regni  noftri   praedidli 
fint  fratres  conjurati  ad  Monarchiam  noftram  et  ad 
r^num  noftium  pro  viribus  Tuis  ac  facultatibus 
contra  inimicos  pro  pofle  Tuo  defendendum^  et  vi- 

riliter 
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riliter  fervandum^  et  pacem  et  dignitatem  Coronas 

noftiae    integram    obfervandam,    et   ad  judicium 

rcdum,  ct  juftitiam  conftanter  omnibus  modis  pro 

pofle   fuo   fine  doio  et   fine  dilatione  Rciendam. 

Hoc  decretum  fancitum  eft  in  civitate  London. 

N  B.    This  was  agreeable  to  the  antient  Saxon 

laws,  which  bound  all  freemen  to  the  defence 

of  the  king  and  kingdom.     The  laft  (entencc 

(hews,  that  thefe  laws  were  made  in  different 

places,  and  at  different  times. 

60.  Ne  vtndiiio  et  empiio  fiat  nifi  coram-ttftibus  H 

in  cmtattbus. 
Interdicimus  etiam,  ut  nulla  viva  pecunia  ven- 
datur  aut  ematur,  nifi  intra  civitates,  et  hoc  ante 
tres  fideles  tefte  .,  nee  aliquam  rem  vetitam  fine 
fidejuflbre  et  warranto.  Quod  fi  aliter  fecerit,  fol- 
vat  et  perfblvat,  et  poftea  forisfadturam. 

61.  Dt  emporiis^  et  jure  urbium  pagorumque  noU 

melioris. 

Item  nullum  mercatum  vel  forum  fir,  nee  fieri 
permittatur,  nifi  in  civitatibus  regni  noftri,  et  in 
burgis,  et  muro  vallatis,  et  in  callellis,  et  in  locis 
tutifiimis,  ubi  confuetudines  regni  noftri,  et  jus 
noftrum  commune  et  dignitates  coronas  nofi ra&, 
quae  conflitutae  funt  a  bonis  PrasdecefToribus  noflris 
deperiri  non  poflint,  nee  defraudari,  nee  violari, 
fed  omnia  rite  et  in  aperto,  et  per  judicium  et  jul- 
titiam  fieri  debent.  Et  ideo  caftella,  et  burgi,  et 
civitates  fitae  funt  et  fundatas  et  aedificatae,  (cilicct, 
ad  tuitionem  gentium  et  populonim  regni,  et  ad 
defenfionem  regni,  et  idcirco  obfcrvari  debent  cum 
omni  libertate,  et  integritate,  ct  ratione. 

63.  Hrmaniur  Leges  Edwardi  Regis, 

Hoc  quoque  praecipimus  ut  omnes  habeant  et 
teneant  leges  Edwardi  Regis  in  omnibus  rebus, 
adaudis  his  quas  conflituimus  ad  utilitatem  An- 
glorum. 

JV.  B,    This  law  may  be  called  a  neiv  charter  to 
the  Englijbj  confirming  to  them  all  their  an- 
cient 
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cient  laws,  with  fuch  additions,  or  alterations, 
only,  as  had  been  made  in  them  by  William 
to  their  advantage.  It  alfo  extended  to  ihc 
Normans  here  the  benefit  of  the  Englifti 
laws,  fo  far  as  they  were  not  altered  by  the 
new  conftitutions  made  by  their  prince  with 
their  concurrence.  For  the  word  conJHtuimus 
implies  a  parliamentary  aft. 

64.  Dejuflui^e  publico  fiiejufforibus. 
Omnis  homo  qui  voluerit  fe  leneri  pro  libero,  fit 

in  plegid,  ut  plegius  eum  habeat  ad  juftitiam  fi 
quid  ofFenderit,  et  quifquam  evaferit,  talium  vide- 
ant  plegii  ut  folvant  quod  caiumniatum  eft,  ct 
purgent  fe,  quia  in  evafo  nullam  fraudem  novc- 
rint.  Requiratur  hundredus,  et  comitatus  (ficut 
anteceflbres  ftatuerunt)  et  qui  jufte  venire  debcnt 
ct  noluerint,  fummoneantur  femel,  et  fi  (ecundo  non 
vcnerint,  accipiatur  unus  bos;  et  fi  tertio,  alius 
bos ;  et  fi  quarto,  reddatur  de  rebus  hujushominis 
quod  caiumniatum  eft,  quod  dicitur  ceap^ylb,  ct 
infuper  Regis  forisfaftura. 

65.  De  Servis  et  eorum  manumiffionf, 

Et  prohibemus  ut  nuUus  vendat  hominem  extra 
patriam  :  fi  qui  vero  velit  fervum  fuum  liberum 
facere,  tradat  eum  Vicecomiti  per  manum  dcx- 
tram  in  pleno  comitatu,  quietum  ilium  clamare  de- 
bet a  }ugo  fervitutis  fuae  per  manumiflioncm,  ct 
oftendat  ei  liberas  vias,  et  portas,  et  tradat  illi  li- 
bera arma,  fcilicet,  lanceam,  et  gladium  \  deinde 
liber  homo  cfficitur. 

66,  De  Servis. 
Item,  fi  Servi  permanferint  fine  calumnia  per 
annum  et  diem  in  Civitatibus  noftris  vel  in  Burgis 
Muro  vallatis  vel  in  Caftris  noftris,  a  die  ilia  libcri 
efficiuntur,  et  liberi  a  jugo  fervitutis  fuae  fint  in 
perpetuum. 

JV.  B.  See  what  is  faid  of  thefe  three  laws  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  firft  book  of  the  fecond  vo- 
lume. 

Carta 
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Caria  fVillielmu 

W  Gratia  Dei  Rtx  Angliae  Comitibus,  Vice- 
^  comitibiis,  ct  omnibus  Francigenis  ct  An- 
glis  qui  in  Epifcopatu  Remegii  Epilcopi  terras  ha- 
bent,  falutem.  Sciatis  vos  omnes  et  caeteri  nnci 
fideles,  qui  in  Anglia  manent,  quod  Epifcopales 
Leges,  qu«  non  bene,  nee  fecundum  (anfloruni 
Canonum  Praecepta,  ufque  ad  mca  lempora  in  reg- 
no Anglorum  fuerunt,  communi  concilio  ct  con- 
filio  Archiepifcoporum  meorum,  ct  caeterorum 
Epifcoporum  ct  Abbatum,  ct  omnium  Principum 
Regni  mei  emendandas  judicavi.  Propterea  man- 
do  et  regia  auftoritate  praecipio,  ut  nullus  Epifco- 
pus  vel  ArchidiacoDUs  dc  Legibus  Epifcopalibus 
amplius  in  Hundret  placita  teneant,  nee  eaufam 
quae  ad  regimen  anfmarum  pertinct  ad  judicium 
feeularium  hominum  addueant.  Sed  quieunque 
fecundum  Epifcopales  Leges  dc  quaeumquc  caufa 
vel  culpa  intcrpellatus,  fucrit,  ad  loeum,  quem  ad 
hoc  Epifcopus  clcgcrit  vcl  nominaverit,  veniat, 
ibique  dc  caufa  fua  rcfpondcat,  et  non  (ecundum 
Hundret,  fed  fecundum  Canones  et  Epileopales 
I^C5,  reftum  Deo  et  Epifcopo  fuo  faciat.  Si  ve- 
ro  aliquis  j>cr  fuperbiam  elatus  ad  juftitiam  Epifco- 
palem  venire  noluerit,  vocctur  feme!,  fecundo,  et 
tertio ;  quod  fi  nee  fie  ad  emendationrm  venerit, 
cxcommunieetur,  et  fi  opus  fuerit  ad  hoc  vindican- 
dum  Fortitudov^et  Juftitia  Regis  five  Vicecomitis 
adhibeatur.  lllc  autem,  qui  vocatus  ad  Juftitiam 
Epifcopi  venire  nolucrit,  pro  unaquaque  vocationc 
Legem  Epifcopalcm  cmendabit.  Hoc  etiam  de- 
fcndo  et  mea  au^oritatc  interdico,  ne  ullus  Vice- 
comes  aut  Praepofitus  aut  Miniftcr  Regis  nee  ali- 
quis Laicus  homo  al'mm  hominem  fine  juftitia 
Epifeopi  ad  judicium  adducat.    Judicium  vcro  in 

nullo 
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nullo  loco  portetur,  nifi  in  Epifcopali  fedc,  aut  in 
illo  loco  quern  ad  hoc  Epifcopus  conftituerit. 
N.  B,    See  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjecl  in  p.  5J 
and  54  of  this  volume.     I  will  only  add  here, 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  tbofe 
emendations    of    the  epifcopal   laws    in   ufe 
among  the  Saxons,  wh.ch  William  the  Firft 
here  declares  he  had  judged  it  proper  to  make 
with   the  advice  and  confent  of  hi^  parlia- 
ment ;  and  which  he  fets  forth  as  the  founda- 
viAHift.  tion  of  this  edid,  or  mandate.     I  can  hardly 

cfiellRer.  fuppofc  t  at   his  intention  of  making  thofc 

AngLScript.  emendations  was  never  accomplifhed  ;    it  be- 

•om;i.p.88.  j^g  much  more  probable,  that  we  have  loft 
the  llatute  that  made  them,  as  well  as  many 
others,  enadted  during  his  reign. 


B 


NO.  III. 

E SIDES  thefe  laws  above  recited,  there 
are  fome  of  a  penal  nature,  or  concerning 
criminal  matters,  to  which  Ingulphus,  abbot  of 
Croyland,  tells  us,  his  Lord,  King  William  the 
Conqueror,  had  given  an  authentic  and  perpetual 
fanAion  in  his  whole  realm  of  England.  He  deli- 
vers them  to  us,  as  that  prince  had  enadted  them, 
in  the  French  or  Norman  language;  and  calls 
them  ibf  laws  of  ihe  molt  juji  King  Edward:  but 
DiLuilo"  Dr.  Hickes  obferves  truly,  that  fome  of  them  are 
P-9S-  quite  new,  and  others  altered  moie  or  lefe  from 
the  Saxon  or  Danifli  laws,  I  ihall  give  them, 
with  ibme  other  penal  laws  of  this  king,  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  third  volume,  where  I  (hall  ex- 
hibit a  (hort  view  of  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
from  the  earliefl:  times  to  tlie  death  of  king  Henry 
the  Second.  Here  I  (hall  only  inlert  a  few  in  that 
colledion,  which  are  of  a  civil  nature,  and  which 
P:  lao,  &   J  Q^^jj  gjyg  j^  jj^^  Lajjj^  tranQation  of  them  pub- 

li(hcd 
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lilhed  by  Wilkins,  without  troubling  my  reader 
with  the  obfolete  French  original.  The  Sixth  of 
this  Code  of  laws,  and  the  firft  I  (hall  give  here, 
is  concerning  the  Replevin  of  animals. 

^'  Is  qui  averium  repiegiaverit,  aut  equos,  aut 
boves,  aut  vaccas,  aut  porcos  aut  oves  (quod 
Fojijcenjpn  Anglice  dicitur)  is  qui  pdftulat  dabit 
prsepoiito,  in'  loto,  pro  averio  replcgiato  viii  de- 
nariofi,  nee  tamen  habeat  plus  qui  centum  habet 
pro  obolot  non  dabit  pluiquam  vm  denarios,  et 
pro  porco  iv  denarios,  et  pro  ove  denarium  unum, 
ct  pro  alio  unoquoque  quod  vivit  iv  denarios,  ni- 
hiloipinus  neque  habebit  nee  dabit  plufquam  vm 
denarios,  et  dabit  vadios,  et  inveniet  plegios ;  fed, 
fi  aliquis  venerit  ad  probationem  intra  annum 
fit  diem,  ut  laverium  petat,  ad  redum  habiturum 
in  curia,  eum  [eo]  de  quo  is  averium  reple^ 
giaverit.** 

N.  B.  There  is  great  obfcurity  both  in  the  tran- 
ilation  and  original  text  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing law,  which  I  am  not  able  to  clear  up. 
Probably  it  may  arife  from  the  faultinefs  of 
ihe  copy  in  Ingulphus,  though  this  is  taken 
from   the  bed  that  has   been   found.     Mr. 
Tyrrel,  in  his  tranflation  of  it  into  Englifh, 
has  omitted  the  part  where  the  greateft  diffi- 
culty lies.     In  general  this  law  appears  fa- 
vourable to  the  (ubjedt,  and  calculated  ro  pre- 
vent exadltions  from  the  people  by  the  king's 
officers  in  the  cafe  of  Replevins. 
7.    **  Similiter  de  averio  vaganti,  et  alii  re  in- 
yenti.     Qftendatur  tribus  partibus  vicineti,  ut  tef* 
tknonium  habeat  de  inventione ;    fi  aliquis  veniat 
^  probationem  ad  rem  poftulandam,  det  viEidios9 
et  inveniat  plegios  fe^  fi  alius  quifpiam  poftulaverit 
averium  intra  annum  et  diem,  ad  redtum  exhibitu- 
jrum  in  curi^,  id,  quod  invenerit.'* 
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N°  I. 


Account  of  the  Fleet  wbicb  came  over  with  the  Con-i 
querofj  from  an  ancient  MS  in  the  Mufeum. 

WILLELMUS  Dux  Normannorum  ve- 
niens  in  Angliam,  ob  adquirendum  regnum 
jure  fibi  debitum,  habuit  a  Willclmo  dapifero,  filio 
Ofbcrni,  fexaginta  Naves.  Ab  Hugone  poftea  Co- 
mite  dc  Ceftria  totidetn.  Ab  Hugone  de  Monfort 
quinquaginta  Naves,  et  fexagii^ta  Milites.  A  Ro- 
mo  vel  Rumi  elemofinario  Fefcanni,  poftea  Epi- 
fcopo  Lincolnienfi,  unam  Navem  cum  xx  Milt- 
tibus.  A  Nicholao  Abbate  de  San6to  Audoeno  xx 
Naves  cum  c  Militibus.  A  Roberto  Comite  Augi 
fexaginta  Naves.  A  Fulcone  claudo  xl  Naves. 
A  Gerpldo  dapifero  totidcm.  A  Will.  Comite 
d'Evcreux  odoginta  Naves.  ARogero  de  Mont-- 
gomeri  fexaginta  Naves.  A  Rogero  de  Beaumunt 
LX  Naves.  Ab  Odone  Epifcopo  de  Baios  c  Na- 
ves. A  Roberto  de  Morotein  c  &:  xx.  A  Waltero 
Giffardo  xxx  cum  c  Militibus.  Extra  has  Naves^ 
quas  computatas  fimiil  m  efHciunt,  habuit  Dux  a 
quibufdam  fuis  Hominibus,  fecundum  pof&bilita- 
tern  unius  cujufiiue,  multas  alias  Naves.  Matildis^ 
poftea  Regina,  ejufdem  Ducis  Uxor,  ad  honorem 

R  r  3  Ducifl 
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the  (arter  part  of  the  firil  bcx)k  of  the  fecond 
volume. 

27,  "  Si  quis  viilr  difrntionare  convcntionem  de 
term  ftia  verfus  dominiim  iuutn,  per  pares  fucs 
cadem  tenura  quos  vocavit  in  teftimoniitm  debet 
ifliid  di/rationare.  Nam  per  extraneos  non  potcft 
difintinnatie," 

z8.  '*^  Qui  placitat  in  curia^  cujiifamque  curia 
fit,  excepto  ubi  peribna  Regis  eft,  et  qiiis  eum  fiftat 
fiiper  eo  qtiod  dixerit,  rem  qimm  nolit  cx>nfiteri,  fi 
non  pntcft  difrationare  per  fi  intelligpntes  homines 
qui  inrerfuenmt  placito  et  videntcs,  quod  non  dixerit, 
recuperet  juxta  verbum  funm/* 

N,  B.  This  law  is  obfcure. 

3^>  *'  Eos  qui  colunt  terTam  non  debet  quis 
fnolcftare,  prsterquajn  de  eonim  4ebito  cenfu. 
Nee  licet  Etominn  feiidi  amovere  cultores  de  terra 
ftia,  quamdiu  rcdiim  f^^rvitium  fuum  facere  poirmt, 
Narivi  qui  difcedunt  a  terra  fua  non  debent  carLam 
ikJfe  nativitatis  miaerers,  ut  non  faciant  fuum  rcftum 
iervithim  quod  q^dat  ad  cerram  (uam.  hfotivum, 
qui  difcedit  i  terra  unde  ell  nativus  et  venit  ad  alte- 
ram, nuilus  retineat,  nee  eum,  nee  caialla  gus; 
ied  redire  cogatur,  ut  faciat  fervitium  iutini  tale 
qucxlad  eumipedlat:  li  Domini  non  fadani  alte- 
rius  colooum  venire  ^  terram  fuam,  jt^itia  id 
feciat/' 

N.  B.  For  the  betterunderftanding d^^ie fenfe 

of  the  law  fee  what  is  (aid  (mi  the  ful^edt  of 

fecmen,  hufbandmen,  ^d  perfons  bora  in  ier- 

vitude,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiiit  book  of 

^  the  iecond  volume. 

34.  '*  Nemo  Domino  fiio  fiibtrahat  re£hun  fiarvi- 
tium  fuum,  propter  ullam  lemifTionem  quam  eiantea 
facerit." 

42.  *^  Non  capiat  quis  nOmium  aliquod  in/xxiu- 
tatu,  nee  extra,  ufque  dum  ter  reAum  peticrit  in 
hundredo,  aut  in  comitatU;  et  fi  ad  teftiani  vicem 
f ediun  non  poteft  habere,  eat  ad  comitatum,  et 

comitatus 
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comitatus  praefigat  ei  diem  quartum,  et  fi  ipfe  defc- 
cerit  de  quibus  iple  poftulat,  tunc  licentiam  accipiat 
ut  poflit  namium  capere  pro  fiio  homine  et  tefli- 
monio.** 

N.    S.   This  is  very  obicure;  but  Dr.  Hickes 
tranflates  the  word  namium  by  dtfire/s,  which 
will  a  little  help  to  guefs  at  the  fenfe  and  pur- 
port of  it. 
43.  "  NenK)  emat  quantum  iv  denariis  aeftima- 
tur,  neque  de  re  mortua,  neque  de  viva,  abftjue 
tcftimonio  IV  hominum  aut  de  burgo  aut  de  villa. 
Et  (i  quis  rem  vendicat,  et  is  non  hab^t  teftimonium, 
fi  nullum  habeat  warrantum,  refpondeat  alteri  catallum 
fiium,  et  forisfadhiram  habeat  qui  habere  debet ;  et 
li  teftimonium  habeat,    ut  jam  diximus,  ^advocet 
tribus  vicibus,  tt  vice  quarta  difrationet,  aut  rem 
reddat.'* 
N.  B.  This  l»w  is  taken  from  the  2  2d  of  IQng 
Canute.     The  reftraint   it  lays  upon  buying 
any  thing,  except  in  the  prefence  of  four  wit- 
nefles,  muft  have  been  very  inconvenient,  though 
ufefiil  to  prevent  theft. 
44.  "  Nobis  rationi  confonum  non  videtur,  ut 
quis   propriationem  [Q^^^probationem,  in  the  French 
pruvance]  fiaciat  fupra  tdtimonium  quod  cognoverit 
id  quod  intereft,  et  quod  nihil  quis  proprium  faciat 
ante  terminum  vi  menfium  poftquam  averium  furto 
fit  ablatum." 

46.  **  Nemo  alium  recipiet  ultra  tres  nodes,  nifi 
is  eum  illi  commendaverit  qui  ejus'fuerit  amicus*" 

47.  "  Nemo  hominem  fuum  a  fe  difcederepatia- 
tur  antequam  retatus  fuerit."  ^ 

49.  **  Quilibet  etiam  Dominus  habeat  fervidron 
fiium  aut  plegium  fuum,  quem,  fi  non  retatus  fuerit, 
habeat  ad  redhim  in  hundredo. 

N.  B.  Concerning  thefe  laws  of  frank  pledge, 

and  reftraint  on  the  lodging  of  ftrangers,  fee 

what  is  (aid  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fim  book 

of  the  (econd  volume. 

Vol.   I.  S  f  Na 
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No  iV. 

ANNO  Incamationis  Donunicse  m  c  i.  Henncus 
fiHus  Willdmi  Rcif^  foR.  obkum  firatris  fui 
WiHdmi  Dei  giada  Rex  Aa^mm,  oranibiis  fide- 
4iiit,  Sahitetn.  Sctadsxne,  Iki  nuferioordiaetaxii- 
muni  confilio  Baionxim  totius  Regni  Aaf^ue,  guf- 
demKcgemooronaURnefle.  Et  quia  It^um  op- 
psdSim  erat  injuftis  exaftionSbus,  Ego^  Dei  ieQ)e£hi 
.  et  amore  qtiein  erga  vos  faabeo^  ftadaun  Dei  Eode- 
fiainiiqpiimisliberamfiKao;  ita  quod  aec  vendain, 
ncc  iad  ikmam  pcMiaai,  nee  moituo  Aichiqpiicraoy 
five  ^pliibopo,  five  Abbats^  diiqvttd  acofiBSi  de  do- 
raima)  EodefiaSy  vd  de  faonuoibup  gua,  •deoecSao' 
ce&T  in  earn  ingrediatur;  <et  omnes  mabs  confiietu- 
dines,  quibus  Regnum  Ajiglix  injufte  qpprimebatuf , 
inde  aofeio :  Quas  malaa'CeBfoetudinea  ck  parte  hie 
pcmo.  Si  4t|ttis  Barcsium,  Comitiim  meoruin,  five 
afiorumqui  de  me  teneot,  mormufi  fuerit,  lucieB  fiius 
non  redimet  terram  fuam,  ikut  faciebat  tempoie  fra- 
tris  mei,  fed  iufla  et  legitima  relevatione  relevabit  eant 
SimHiter  et  honrines  Baronum  meorum  jufla  et  l^u- 
ma  lelevatione  relevabunt  terras  fuas<le  Donunis  Aiis. 
Et  fi  quis  Baronum,  vel  aiiorum  bominum  oieomm, 
filiarb  fuam  tiuptum  tradeffe  voluerit,  frve  ibrorem,  five 
nq)tim,  five  oognatam,  naecum  inde  loquatur :  (bd 
neque  ego  aliquid  de  fuo  pro  hac  licentia  cuxmiam. 
Deque  defendam  ei,  quin  earn  det,  excq)to  fi  isam 
veilet  jungere  tnimico  meo.  Et  fi,  mortuo  Barone 
five\alio  faomine  meo,  filia  baores  remanferit,  illam 
dabo  confilio  Baronum  meonimcimi  terra  fiia :  Et  fi, 
mortuo  viro,  tixor  ejus  reaaanferit,  et  :fine  liberis 
fuerit,  dotom  fiiam  et  maritationem  habebit,  et  jeam 
non  dabo  marito,  nifi  fecundum  velle  fiium.  Si  veto 
xxxGT  cum  iiberis  remanferit,  iiotem  quidem  et 
mariooionem  habebit,  dum  corpus  fiuim  lagidme 
jfervaverit,  et  earn  non  dabo  nifi  fecundum  velle 
fiuim :  et  terrae  et  Hberorum  cuftos  erit,  five  uxor, 

five 
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five  alius  propinquariys  qui  juftius  efle  debeat.    £t 
praecipio  quod  Barones  mei  fimiliter  ie  condDeant 
erga  filios  et  jfilias  vel  uxores  hominum  fuorum. 
monetagium  commune,  qupd  capiebatur  per  .Civi- 
tates  ^t  Comitatus,    quod  non  fuic  te^ipore  Re^'s 
Edwardi,  hoc  Jie  amodp  fiat  omnino  defendo.     5* 
quis  captus  fuerit,  five  Monetarius,  five  alius,  cum 
fal(a  moneta,  juftitia  reda  ,inde  fiat.    Omnia pUcita, 
et  onupa  debita  quee  fratri  meo  debeb^tur  condone, 
exceptis  redtis.firmis  meis,  et  exoeptis  illis  qvi£,pa<5U 
erant  pro  aliorum  haeredit^tibus,  vel  pro  eis  rebifs 
quaejuftius  aliis  contingebant.    Et  fi  quis  hfSereditate 
iua  aliquid  rpepigeriftt,    ill\id   condono,   et    omnes 
relevationes  quae  pro    Te£tis   h^reditatibus    padts 
^fuerant :  .^t  fi  quis  £^onum  vel  honiinum  meorum 
infimiabitur,     ficut   ipfe  dabit    vd    dare  difponet 
pecuniam  fiiani,  ita  datam  efle  concedo ;  quod  fi  ipfe 
prasventus  aqnis  vel  infirmitate  pecuniam  fiiam  non 
:dederit,  v^l  d^e  .difpofii^t,   uxor  fii^,  five  liberi 
^Ut  p^rontes,  et  legitimi  homineSiCjus  e^m  pro  anima 
gus  divid^nt^  ificut  ^is  melius  vifiim   iuerit.     Si 
quis  forisfixerit,  non  dabit  vadium  in  mifericordia 
pecuniae,  ficut  fadebat  tempore  patris  mei  vel  fratris 
mei;  fed  fecundum  modum  forisfadi  ita  emendabit, 
ficut  emendafiet  retro  a  tempore  patris  mei  in  tem- 
pore  aliorum    Anteceflbnim    meorum.     Quod    fi 
perfidix  vel  fceleris  convidtus 'fuerit,  ficut  juftum 
fuerit,  fie  emendet.     Murdra  eti^oi  r^tro  ab  lUo  die, 
quo. in  Rc^^em  cproiiatus  fui,  omnia. condono ;  et  ea 

apae  amodo  fadba  fuerint,  jufte  emepdeotur  fecun- 
um  Lagam  Regis  Edwardi.    Foreftas omni •con- •?. com- 
jfcnfii  Baronum  meorum  in  m^nu  mea  retinui,  ficut ' 
patter  ipe^s  e^  habuit.     Militibus  qui  per  Ipricas 
ten^s  fiijas  defepdunt  terras  donainicarum  carucarupi 
.fiMliiqi  quiets  ^b  omnibus  ,gildis  et  omni  opere 
jHpprio  .doQo  meo  concedo,  ut  ficut  tarn  magpo 
^ievi^pfpoe  allevi^ti  fimt,  ita  fe  equis  et  ^rmis  bene 
inflxii^t  ad  fervitium  meum,  et  ad  def(^^(^iem 


.  monu 
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R^ni  md.  Pacem  firmam  in  toto  regno  meo  poao 
ct  teneri  amodo  praecipio.  Lagam  Edwardi  Regis 
vobis  reddo,  cum  illis  cmendationibus  quibus  pater 
meus  earn  eniendavit  confilio  Baronum  iuomm  S 
quia  aliquid  de  rebus  meis,  vel  de  rebus  alicujus  poft 
oWtum  Willclmi  Regis  fratris  md  ccpit,  totiun  dto 
fine  emendatione  reddatur;  et  fi  quis  inde  aliquid 
rerinuerit,  illc,  fuper  queni  inventum  fuerit,  nuhi 
graviter  emendabit  Teftibus  M.  Lundoniar  ejxf- 
copo,  et  Gundulfo  epifcopo,  ct  Willelmo  dedto 
epiicopo,  et  Henrioo  comite,  et  Sim.  comite,  et 
Wdtero  Giffardo,  et  Roberto  de  Mbnfort,  et 
Rc^ero  Bigoto,  et  Henrico  de  Portu  apud  Londo- 
niam  quandd  fui  coronatus. 

N.  B.  See  what  is  Aiid  of  this  diarter  in  the  fiift 
book  of  this  volume,  p.  1 15.  and  1 16.  and  in 
the  notes  thereto.  See  alfo  the  latter  part  of 
the  firft  book  of  the  fccond  volume  and  notes. 
The  copy  here  given  is  taken  from  the  mod 
andcnt  we  have,  viz.  the  Textus  RoflEenfis, 
which  has  been  publilhed  by  Mr.  Heame,  and 
fince  by  Dr.  Blackftone  in  his  book  on  the 
Great  Charter. 

NO  V. 

Qfarta  Regis  Hcnrici  primi^  ubi  Camitatus  teneri 
debet ^  et  ubi  placita  de  divifis  terrarum.  E  codice 
Dont,  H.  Spelman.  Regum  Veterum  Statutorum 
Regni  Anglia. 

HENRICUS  Rex  Anglorum  Sampfoni  Epifcopo 
et  Uribni  de  Abetot,  et  omnibus  Baronibus 
fuis  Francis  et  Anglicis  de  Wireceftria,  Salutem. 
Sciatis  quod  concedo  et  praecipio,  ut  amodo  Comi- 
■  tatus  mei  et  Hundredi  in  illis  locis  et  dfdem  terminis 
fedeant,  ficut  federunt  in  tempore  Regis  Edwardi,  et 
non  aliter.  Ego  enim,  quando  voluero,  faciam  ea  fatis 
fummoneri  propter  mea  dominica  ncceflaria  ad  vo- 

luntatem 
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luntatem  meam.  Et  fi  amodo  exurgat  placitum  de 
divifionc  terrarum,  fi  c&  inter  Barones  meos  domi- 
nicos,  traftetur  placitiim  in  Curia  mea.  Et  fi  eft 
inter  Vavaflbres  duorum  Dominoruni,  tradtetur 
in  Comitatu  ;  et  hoc  Duello  fiat,  nifi  in  eis  reman- 
ftrit. 

Et  volo  et  praecipio,  ut  omnes  de  Comitatu  eant 
fld  Comitatus  et  Hundreda,  ficut  fecerint  tempore 
R^s  Edwardi :  nee  remaneant  propter  aliquam  cau- 
fiim  pacem  meam,  vel  quietudinem,  qui  non  fe- 
quuntur  placita  mea  et  judicia  mea,  ficut  tunc  tem- 
poris  fedflent.  Tefte  R.  Epifcopo  Londoniae,  et  R. 
Epifcopo,  et  Ranulfo  Cancell,  et  R.  Comite  de  Mell. 
apud  Rading, 

iV,  B.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Firft  there  were  in  Worcef- 
terfliire  fonie  Englifh  barons  holding  of  the 
crown^  as  well  as  Norman  or  French;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  were  only 
confined  to  that  county.  This  ftatute  is  very 
important  with  regard  to  the  jurifdiAions  of 
the  king's  court,  and  of  the  courts  of  the 
County  ^d  Hundreds.  I  (hall  fay  more  of  it 
in  my  third  volume,  where  I  fiiall  treat  of  th? 
inftitution  of  regular  annual  circuits  of  itine* 
rant  juftices  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  and 
there  alfo  I  fhall  conlider  the  method  of  trials 
by  duel,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  this 
ftatute.  There  are  many  other  laws  afcribecj 
to  Henry  the  Firft,  but,  as  I  do  not  thmk  the 
colledion  genuine,  I  have  not  inferted  them 
here.  See  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjedt  in  xhp 
latter  part  of  the  firft  book  of  the  -fecond  vo- 
lurne,  and  the  notes  thereto.. 
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Qnarta  Sieptami  Regis  dt  L&ertaiihus. 

From  an  ancient  manufcript  in  the  Cotton  Ubrary 
(Chmiivs  D.  ii.  /  75  J  and  Dr.  Bkck/kne^s  BMt 
0*  the  Ortai  Charter. 

STEFH ANUS  De'r  Grslda  Rex  An^lke  Jtiftic 
ViceoiMtiitibufl^  BmrMibuii,  ti  ottinibus  ttMr 
ftris  et  fideltbitf  ftris,  Fiancis<  et  An^IiciSy  Sahlfeitt 
Sdads  me  cohcdltfle  et  pr^feAtt  Cfiitfte  cotifir-* 
mafle  omntbos  tiat^nibie  et  Mminibti^  nfiei^  (fe  An- 
dia  omnes  libertates  et  bonas  1^^  quas*  Henrietta 
Kex  Aftgfiafe,  avunciduB  meua^  eiii  dcdiif  el  ooncdik  ^^et 
OAmea  bbnas  kges  et  bonas  coi^efcidiiles  eiK  concedo 
<!^  fiHabu^nmt  tfend]^  Regitt  E^v^fai^  Quare 
iob  e(f  fitmiter  prases)^;  quMf  haibeant  etf  t^eant 
otMes  Hlas  bbnas  leges  et  libert^MJes  de  me  et  haere* 
dibus  mcis,  i^fi  et  haerfedc^  fui,  libeite,  quicite,  et 
{)tenafie.  Et  pitofebeo  ne  quis  eis  ftipei»  Mis  molef- 
fiam  ^eF  impedimentum  vel  (feninuriofiem  feciat, 
fopcr  forisfafhiraiw  meafn.  Tefte  Wiineimo  Mar- 
tcl  apud  London- 

NO  vn. 

C^ta  Stepfoani  Regis^  de  Libertatibus  Ecclefia  £5? 
Regno  conceffis.  Ex  OriginaU,'  inkr  Arehivos  Dec, 
&f  Capitul  Ekon,  rejervato. 

EG O  Sfephanusf  Dfei  gratia,  ai&nfu  Gfcri  et 
Populi  in  regerrt  Anglonim  etecfhis,  eC  a  Domi- 
no Willielmo  Cantuan  Afchifepifeopb  et  fandlae 
Romanae  Ecclefiae  legato  confecratus,  et  ab  Innocen- 
tio  fanftas  Romanae  fedis  pontifice  confirmatus, 
refpedu  et  amore  Dei  fandlam  Ecclefiam  liberam  effe 
eOftcedo,  et  debitam  reverentiam  illi  confirmo. 
Nihil  me  in  Ecclefia  vel  rebus  ecclefiafticis  fimo- 

niace 
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mot  a^kmim  vel  penwfiSiniin  e&  promicto. 
Ecdcfiafficanim  pcrfonamm  et  omnium  Cleiicarunx 
ctrerum  eonmdem  Jiiffitiam  et  Pbtieflatem,  etdifbri^ 
bntionem  bonoram  Ecdefiafliconim  m  manu  Epif- 
coponim  dfe  perhibeo  et  ccxifirmo.  Dignitates 
Ecdefiarum  prii^il^is  earum  confirmatas,  et  con* 
fiietudines  eanim  antiquo  tenore  habit^  invtokte 
nanerc  ftacoo  et  concedo.  Omnes  Etclefianim 
poffisffiones^  et  tenuras,  quas  die  ilia  habuenmt  qua 
W.  Rex  Afus  meus  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus,  fine  oinni 
calumpniantium  reclamatione  eis  libems  et  abfolutaa 
efie  conc^o.  Si  quid  vero  de  habitis  vel  poflefTis  ante 
mortem  ^(dem  Ke^s,  quibus  mode  careat,  Eccle- 
fia  demceps  lepetient,  indulgentiae  et  difpenfadom 
meat  vel  reftituendum  vd  difcutienduni  teferva 
Qusecunque  rero  poft  mortem  ipfius  Regis,  libera- 
Mtate  R^um,  vel  largitione  Principum,  oblatione 
vd  comparadone,  vd  qualibet  uanfmutatione  fide^ 
limn  eis  collaca  flint,  confirmo.  Pacem  et  Jtifticiam 
me  in  omnibus  fadturum  et  pro  pofle  meo  confervar 
tunim  eis  promitto.  Foreftas  quas  W.  avus  meus  et 
W.  avunculus  meus  inftituerunt  et  habuerunt,  mihi 
refervo.  Ceteras  omnes,  quas  Rex  H,  fuperaddrdit, 
Ecclefiis  et  Regno  quietas  reddo  et  concedo.  Siquis 
Epiicopus  vd  Abbas  vel  alia  Ecdefiaftica  Peribna 
ante  mortem  fuam  rationabiliter  fim  diftribuerit  vel 
diihibuenda  flatuerit,  firmum  manere  concedo,  Si 
veio  morte  praeoccupatus  fuerit,  pro  ialute  anima^ 
e^us  Ecclefiae  confilio  eadam  fiat  diflributio.  Dum 
vero  fedes  propriis  paftoribus  vacuae  fuerint,  ipfas  et 
earuni  polkiri(Mies  omnes  in  manu  et  cuflodia  Cleri- 
corum  vel  proborum  hominum  ejuidem  E^pclefias 
committam,  donee  Paft(Mr  canonice  Aibfbtuatur. 
Omnes  exadtienes  et  injufticias  et  mefchenk^as,  five 
per  vicecomites  vel  per  alios  quoslibet  male  indudlas, 
funditus  extirpo.  Bonas  L^es  et  antiquas,  et  juilaa 
confuetudines  in  murdris,  et  placitis,  et  aliis  caulis 
obfervabojj  et  obfervari  praedpio  et  conftituo.    Haec 
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tfiMiBi  oQDOodo  €t  ooonnnOy  lalva  rcgift  ct 
diputite  mea.  Tcftibus  W.  Cantuar.  Archrqpif- 
QopO|  et  Hug.  Rodiom.  Archiqpiioipo,  et  Hen- 
rico Wlntoa  Epiicopo,  et  Rogero  Sarum  Epifcopoy 
ct  A.  line  Epiicopo,  et  Nigell.  ElienC  EpifbopOy 
ct  Eurardo  Norvic  EpKcopo,  et  Simone  Wigom. 
l^icopo,  et  Bernar.  E{M(copo  de  Si.  David,  et 
Audoen.  Ebroic  Epifcopo,  et  Ricar.  Abiinc.  Einf- 
cqpo,  ct  Rob,  Heref.  Epifcopo,  et  Jdian.  Rovec. 
EpicopOy  et  Atheliilfb  CarloL  ^fcopo,  et  Ro- 
geio  Cancdlarto,  et  Henrico  nepote  Regis,  et 
Rob.  de  fife  ct  R.  Comite  Gloec.  ct  WiU. 
Goixute  de  Warrena,  et  Rad,  Comite  Ceftriae  et 
Rob.  Comite  de  Warcwic,  et  Rob.  de  Ver.  et 
Nfilone  de  Gloec.  et  Brient  fil.  Conrutea,  ct  Rob;  de 
Oilli  Coneftabulariis,  Will.  Maitel.  et  Hugone  Bi^ 
got,  ct  Humfred,  de  Bohun.  ct  Tim,  de  Bdlocamp 
dapiferis,  et  Will,  de  Albin.  et  Eudone  Martel 
Pincema,  et  Rob.  de  Ferrariis,  et  Will.  Peucrel  de 
Notingham,  et  Sim.  de  Santliz.  ct  Will,  de  Alban, 
et  Pagano  fil.  Johan.  et  Hamone  de  Sto  Clare,  et 
Gilberto  de  Laceio.  Apud  Oxenford  anno  ab  in- 
camatione  Domini  m.  c.xxxvi,  fed  Regni  mei 
prime. 

N.  B,  See  what  is  faid  of  thefe  two  charters,  p. 
192.  and  193.  of  this  volume.  Dr  Blackftone 
has  given  a  copy  of  the  latter  from  Mr.  Heame 
(Not.  ad  Gul.  Neuhrigenf  711.)  who  (ays  he 
tock  it  from  an  original  which  had  been  in  his 
hands.  I  have  compared  them,  and  find  fome 
variations,  but  none  that  are  material  with  re- 
gard to  the  kuky  except  that  the  laft  v/ords  of 
Hearne's  end  with  the  words— in  communi 
voncilio,  inftead  of— fed  regni  mei  pr\mo. 


No. 
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N^  VIII. 

J%pf  Innocent's  bull  for  the  confirming  of  Stephen's 
ek£lion  to  the  kingdom  of  England.  From  Ricbi 
Haguftald     inter    Decern    Scriptores^     p.    313, 

INNOCENTIUS  Epifcopus,   fervus  fervorum 
Dei,  cariflimo  in  Chrifto  filio  Stephano  illuflri 
Anglorum   Regi    Salutem    et  Apoftolicam    bene- 
didtionem.     Rex  regiim  et  Dominus  deminantium, 
in  cujus  manu  (unt  omnium  poteflates  et  omnia  Jura 
r^norum,  ex  incomprehenfibili  fiipemae  providentix 
dilpcniatione,  quando  vult,  mutat  tcmpora  et  tranf- 
fert  r^na.     Sicut  enim  atteftatur  propheta,  Domi- 
natur  excel/us  in  regno  bominum^  et  cui  voluerit  dat 
iUud.      Quot    commoditates,    quanta  Jocunditatis 
tranquillitas,    quantaque  juftitiae  cenfura  in  regno 
AngUac  et  ducatu  Nomianniae,  r^nante  filio  noftro 
gloriofae  memoriae  Henrico  rege,  viguemnt,  eo  hu- 
manis  rebus  exempto  oculata  nde  perclaruit.     Cum 
enim  idem  effet  religioforum  viromm  amator,  pacis 
et  juftitiae  cultor,  viduarum  et  orphanorum  propitius 
poniblator,  et  eorum  qui  impotentia  defendere  fe 
non  poterant  pius  defenfor ;  ipib  fublato  de  medio, 
prout  accepimus,  turl>ata  eft  r^li^o  in  re^o  Angliae, 
et  nullum  inandatum  pacis  feu  juftitiae  m  adjutorio 
r^£di  vigebat,  atque  atrocitatem  tantorum  fcelerum 
comitabatur  impunitas.    Ne  autem  diutius  graiTando 
in  populum  Dei  debacchari  poilet  dira  feralitas,  in- 
clinata  eft  ad  preces  religioforum  virorum  divinae 
miferatio  pietatis,  et  tantis  fla^tiis  potenter  occur- 
rens,  (quemadmodum  venerabilium  fratrum  noftro- 
jiim,    Archiepifcoporum,    Epifcoporum    earundem 
yegionum,  et  amatorum  fandae  Romanae  ecclefiae, 
gloriofi  Francorum  regis,   et  illuftris  viri  Comitis 
Theoteildi  fcripta  teftantur,  et  illuftrium  virorum 
nobis  indicavit  aflertio)  communi  voto  et  unaninu 

aflenfu, 
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aflenfu  tain  fnocenim  ouam  edam  populi,  te  in 
regem  digere  et  a  pracfuiibut  rq^ni  ooniecrari  {xovi- 
dit.  Nos  cognoicentes  vota  tantorum  viionim  in 
peiibnam  tuam,  praeeunte  divina  gratb,  coavenifle, 
ffto  ijpc  cdam  cata  tc  btsto  Pctto  in  fp&  ooflfecia^ 
tionis  tnaedie  oindienliam  ec  reveieneam  piumififey 
et  quia  de  padbd  regis  pfofiipia  pvope  polifi^  gradu 
onginem  traxiflfe  dinofireris,  quod  de  te  fiidhim  eft 
craCtttn  ludycntes,  te  m  ibeciafcni'  MaO'  Fbtn-  ct 
Sinfise  Rooanae  ecdefiar  nUum  ^HeQiaac  pttroa 
leeipimvn,  et  io  eadeH>  hmima  et  fwufiantam^ 
logBdva  qna  pndeceflor  tuus^  ^it^bp  recordBrtmns 
Mbiricaiy  I  nobis  a»oiiabaiur,  feptopa^ufr  vohunw 
letineie. 

N.R  Sec  wkac  ia  fiad  of  diis  bull  p-.  i^  to^ 
198.  of  this  volume.  I  wtU  add  hatj.  diat  it 
dosa  flor  appear  w  me  ifiom  the  hdSt  accounts 
of  thofe  times,  thai  the  (fifi»ders  whidi  broke 
out  in  the  kingdom  of  En^iEuid  on  the  dndi 
of  Henry  die  Sirft  weie  of  fedr  a  nature^ 
that  they  could  not  have  been  e^y  reftraoned 
by  the  grand  juftieiaFy,  if  he  had  done  his 
duty  as  r^ent  and  gud^dian  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  abfence  of  Matilda.  Yet  the  firft  reiH 
fon  giTcn  by  bnocent  in  dns  bdl  to  juftify 
Stephen's  eledtion,  is  the  neceffity  of  oppofing 
and  (topping  thofe  AQmkrs^  Bbt  the  resi 
motives^  which  incfined  Ms  Hotineft  to 
appmve  and  ccmfirm  thai  efedtion,  were 
thofe  afierwaids  menticmed,  vis;,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ef^Kfti  prelates^  of  the 
king  of  Prance,  of  the  earl  oif  BIbis»  and  the 
promifcs  made  by  iStephen  of  obedknce  and 
revererut  to  St.  Peter. 


No. 
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No  IX. 

Exiraa.  e  Literis  G.  Abb.  Gloc,  ad  fil  Brkrley. 
Otoe  Manufcr.  Epift,  Gilb,  Fol  epifc.  London. 
in  Bibliotbcca  BodleiMa, 

NON  diu  eft  quod  audifti  Dominum  Papam 
Innoeeiitem  convoca'fe  Ecclcfram  et  Romae 
conventttfnF  eelebrem  halniifie.  Magno  Uli  Conventui 
cum  Domino  et  Patre  noftro  Domino  Albate  Cluni- 
aeenfi  intierfiiH  et  ego  Cluniaceniium  minimus.  Ibi 
eau(k  hacd  in .  medium  decki^ta  eft,  et  aliquandiu 
ventdata:  ftabatque  oh  btiferatrice  Dominus  An- 
d^avenfis  Epifcopus,  qui  cum  paufam  ejus  diligenti 
pcfeunfiflfet  otmont^  (Contra  ipfiim,  quafi  cum  voce 
prxc^a,  iti  communi  audientia  declamatum  eft, 
Et  quia  Dofiiinus  Andegavenfis  duo  inducebat  prae-f 
^P^  Jus  TcB,  htf^karium  et  faftum  Imperatrici 
/^wmentum ;  cotitei  haec  duo  in  habc  verba  refponfum 
cH.  Cartel!  in  etftifis  orruiibus^  quae  multiplici  jure 
piti»tw,  hoe  eonfiderare  praBcipue^  quid  fit  jus  prin- 
etpdig  in  causa,  quo  caufe  ipfii  principaliter  innititur  ^ 
q^iod  vero  (eeundarium  fit,  et  ab  ipfo  principaH  de^ 
pendens.  Sublato  enim  jure  principal!,  necef&rio 
trfKtur  et  fedtmdarium.  m  hac  igitur  causa  princi- 
pafc  eft,  quod  Dbminus  Andegavenfis  de  hereditate 
mdacit ;  et  ab-  hoc  totum  illtwi  dependct,  quod  de 
jraamento-  fiifajungitur :  Imperatrici  namque,  ficut 
heredi,  juramentum  faftum  fiiiflfe  pronunciat.  To- 
turn  igitur  qttod  de  juramenio  iriducitw  exinaniri 
neceflfe  eft,  fi  <fe  ipfa  heredi tario  jure  non  co^ftiterit. 
Tpftuti  vero  fie  rnfringitur :  Imperatricem,  de  qua 
roqtritirt,  non  de  legitimo  matrimonio  ortaarn  denun- 
cramtus.  Deviavit  a  legitimo  tranfiite  Henricus  Rex, 
et  quam  non  Hcebat  fibi  junxit  matrimcMiio,  umfc 
iftius  fijnt  Natafitia  prop^ta ;  quare  illam  Patri  ki 
heredem  non  diebere  fiiccedere  et  Sacra  denuiiciant. 
Hoc  in  communi  audientia  multomm  vociferarione 
declamatum.eft,  et  nihil  omnmo  ab  altera  parte  f©- 
Q)onfiim.  N.  B. 
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JV.  B.  This  is  printed  without  the  abhreviations 
in  die  original,  and  ibme  ftops  are  added,  to 
make  it  clearer.  See  what  is  (aid  of  it  from 
p.  194.  to  198.  of  thiavdume. 

N^  X. 

Cbarta  Conyentiontm  inter  Regem  Stepbanumj  ei 
Henricum  filium  MatUde  Lnperaikis^  defucceffione 
R^ni  Anglia, 
Rjmeri  QTEPHANUS  Rex  Angli«  Aichicpifcopa, 
JjjJ^  O  Epifcopis,  Abbatibus,  Gmiitibus,  Jufticiariis^ 
13.  Ik  '  Vicecomitibus,  Baronibus^  et  omnibus  Fidditn]^ruis^ 
^;SS£;Angljae,  Salutem. 

scriptares,  Sciatia  quod  ^  Rex  Stephanus  Hearicum  Ducem 
^  IP37*  Mormanniae  poiT  me  (licceiExrem  regni  Angliae  et 
hsBredemmeumjurehsredkarioconftitui,  etuceiet 
hseredibus  fuis  r^num  Angliae  donavi,  et  oonfiniiavi., 
Dux  vero,  propter  hunc  honored,  et  donaticMiem, 
et  confirmationem  fibi  a  me  iafbun,  homa^ura 
mihi  et  facramento  lecuritatem  fecit  ;  (cilicet  quo4 
fidelis  mihi  crit,  et  vitam  et  honorem  meum  pro  fuo 
pofle  cuftodiet  per  conventione^  inter  nos  praelociitaS| 
quae  in  hac  Carta  continentiir.  Ego  etiam  iecurita- 
tem  facramento  Duci  feci,  quod  vitam  et  honoren^ 
ei  pro  pofle  meo  cuflodiam,  et  ficut  filium  et  hsere* 
dem  meum  in  omnibus,  in  quibus  potero,  eun:i 
manutenebo ,  et  cuflodiam  contra  omne^  quos  por 
tero.  Willielmus  autem  filius  meus  homagiiun  et 
fecuritatem  Duci  Normannia^  fegit,  et  Dux  ci  cpn- 
celfit  ad  tenendum  de  fe  omne$  terras,  quas  ^o 
tenui  antequam  r^num  Angliae  adeptu^  eOem,  five 
in  Anglia,  five  in  Normannia,  five  i^  aliis  locis  ^  et 
quicquid  cum  filia  Warrenniae  Comitis  accepit,  five 
in  Anglia,  five  in  Normannia,  et  quicquid  ad  hono- 
res  illos  pertinet;  et  de  omnibus  terns,  villis,  ^t 
burgis,  et  redditibus^  quos  Dux  in  dommio  fuo  in4e 
nunc  habet,  et  nominatim  de  illis  quae  pertinent  a/d 
honorem  Comitis  Warrenniae,  Willielmum  filium 
meum  et  homines  illius,  qui  de  hqnore  illo  funt, 
,  plenaric 
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pknarie  fayfiet,  et  nominatim  de  Caftello  de  Belen- 
cumbre,  et  caftro  Mortui-maris;  ita  fcilicet,  quod 
R^naldus  de  Warrennia,  caftrum  de  Belencum- 
bre,  et  caftrum  Mortui-maris  cuftodiet,  fi  voluerit, 
et  dabit  inde  Duci  obfides :  fi  vero  noluerit,  alii  de 
ligeis  hominibus  Comitis  Warrenniae,  quos  Dux 
voluerit,  fimiliter  per  falvos  obfides  et  falvam  cufto- 
diam  eadem  caftra  cuftodient. 

Alia  vero  Caftra,  quae  pertinent  ad  Comitcm 
Moretoniae,  Dux  ci  reddet  ad  voluntatem  meam, 
cum  potent,  per  falvam  cuftodiam  et  per  falvos 
obfides :  Ita  quod  omnes  obfides  reddantur  filio  meo 
quietc,  quando  Dux  Regnum  Angliae  habebit. 

Incrcmentum  etiam  quod  egoWillielmo  filio  meo 
dedi,  ipfe  Dux  ei  concelfit,  caftra  fcilicet  et  villas  de 
Norwico  infra  cum  feptingentis  libratis  terrae,  ita 
quod  rcdditus  de  Norwico  infra  illas  feptingentas 
libratas  computetur;  et  totum  Comitatum  de  North- 
folk,  praeter  illia  quae  pertinent  ad  Ecclefias  et  Praela- 
tos,  ct  Abbates,  et  Comites,  et  nominatim  praeter 
tertium  denarium,  unde  Hugo  Bigotus  eft  Comes, 
((alva  ct  refervata  in  omnibus  regali  juftitia). 

Item,  ad  roborandum  gratiam  meam  et  dileftio- 
nem,  dedit  ei  Dux,  et  conceffit  omnia  quae  Richerus 
de  Aquila  habebat  de  honore  Pevenefleli.  Et  praeter 
haec  caftra  et  villas  Pevenefleli  et  fervitium  Faramufi, 
praeter  caftra  et  villas  de  Dovre,  et  quod  ad  honorem 
de  Dovre  pertinet,  Ecclefiam  de  Faureftiam  cum 
pertinentiis  fuis  Dux  confirmavit,  et  alia  aliis  Ecclc- 
fiis  a  me  data  vel  reditta  confilio  fandtae  Ecclefiae  et 
meo  confirmabit. 

Comites  et  Barones  Ducis,  qui  homines  mei 
nunquam  fuerunt,  pro  honore,  quern  Domino  fuo 
feci,  homagium  et  facramentum  mihi  fecerunt, 
fiilvis  conventionibus  inter  me  et  Ducem  faftis^ 
caeteri  vero  qui  antea  homagiiun  mihi  fecerant, 
fidditatem  mihi  fecerunt,  ficut  Domino. 

Et  fi  Dux  a  praemiflis  recederit,  omnino  a  fervitio 
gu8  ipfi  ceflarent  quoufque  errata  corrigeret ;  filius 

meus 
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meus  etiam,  fecundum  confilium  .fiuifkae  JEccIeCix,  fc 
inde  contineret,  fi  Dux  a  praBdi(5Us  Peqedeyret. 

Comites  etiam  et  Barones  raei  ligiiun  homa^um 
Duci  fecerunt,  falva  mea  fidelitate  quamcliu  vixcro 
et  regnum  tenuero,  fimili  lege,  quod  fi  .ego  apra- 
diftis  recederem,  oranino  a  iervitio  nieo  ceflarcnt 
quoufque  errata  corrigerem. 

Gives  etiam  civitatem,  et  homines  calbDnun,  quat 
in  Dominio  meo  Jhabeo,  ex  praecepto  meo  homagi- 
um  et  fecuritatem  Duci  fecerunt,  falva  fidelitate  roea 
quamdiu  vixero  et  r^num  tenuero ;  illi  autem,  rqui 
caftrum  Walineford  cuftodiunt,  liomagium  mihi 
fecerunt,  et  dederunt  mihi  obfides  de  fidelitate  mihi 
fervanda, 

Egp  vero  de  caftris  et  murationibus  ineis  fecuri- 
tatem talem  Duci,  confilio  (andtx  £ccl^f^  fed,  ne 
Dux,  me  decedente,  per  hoc  damnum  avt  in^iedi- 
mentum  regni  incurwt. 

Etiam  turns  Londonieqfis  Jlichardp  de  Luceioi  et 
mota  Windefbres  confilio  fandtae  Ecd^iiae  9d  cuflodi- 
vendum  tiaditas  fiint:  jRichardus  autem  4e  X^uceio 
juravit  in  manu  Archiepifcopi,  et  in  ciUlodia  filiuin  ' 
jfuum  obfidem  dedit,  quod  poft  meum  diiceflum 
caflra  praedidU  Duci  reddcret. 

Similiter,  confilio  fandtae  Eqclefiae,  Rogerus  de 
jLuceio  motam  deOxoneford,  et  JordaiiU3  de  ^uTdo 
'firmitatem  iLincolnis  cuflodiunt,  et  ligii  honqpbes 
Ducis  fiint,  ,et  juraverunt,  et  obfides  ii^de  dederunt 
in  manu  Ajch^pifcc^i,  quod,  fi  ^^  idii^^erem, 
Duci  munitiones  fine  impedimento  reddiesieat. 

Epifcopus  Wintonienfis,  in  manu  .Ax^cbigjifcppi 
Cantuarienfi$,  co]:;am  Epifcopis, affidavit,  quod,  fi  ego 
decederem,  caftrum  Wintoni^et  munitiopom  Ifym^ 
toniac  Duci  redderet 

Qjiod  fi  aliquis  eorum,  quibus  .muuiopaum 
cuftodia  commifia  fuejcat;,  mor^retur,  a^ut  a  oiftodia 
fibi  deputata  recederet,  oMifiJio  fan^  ficjdclk 
alius  cuCtos  ibi  fUtmsretur,  j>riufi)uain  ilie  rece- 
deret. 

Si 
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Si  vero  aliquis  de  hiis,  qui  meas  munitiones 
cuflodiunt,  contvunax  vcl  rebellis  extiterit,  de  caftris 
falicet,  quae  ad  <x>ronani  pertinent,  communi  con- 
filio  ^0  et  Dux  noB  inde  continebimus,  quoufque  ad 
voluntatem  utriufqme  noftnim  cogatur  fatiafecere. 

Archiepifcopi,  Epifcopi,  atque  Abbates  de  regno 
Angliae,  ex  praecepto  meo,  fidelitatem  facramento 
Duci  fecerunt 

DK  quoque,  qui  in  regno  Angliae  Efafcopi  deinceps 
(lent,  vel  Abbates,  idem  fecient. 

Archiepifcopi  vero  et  Epifcopi,  ab  utmque  parte, 
in  manu  ceperunt,  qiKxl,  fi  quis  noftruma.praediftis 
conventionibus  recederet,  tamdiu  eum  cum  ecclefi- 
allica  juftitia  coercebunt,  quoufque  errata  corrigat, 
et  ad  praedi<5tam  padionem  obfervandam  iiedeat. 

Pater  etiam  Ducis,  et  ejus  uxor,  et  fiatres  ipfius 
Duds,  et  omnes  fiii,  quos  ad  hoc  applicare  poterit^ 
hxc  adecurabunt. 

In  n^otiis  autem  r^ni  .^gp  confilio  Ducis  ope- 
labor. 

-E^  -veco  in  toto  k^o  Angliae,  tam  in  parte 
Duos  quam  in  parte  mea  jufticiam  exercebo  regalem. 

Teftibus  hiis  omnibus : 

Theobaldo  Archiepifcopo. 

Henrico  Wintonienfi  Epifcopo. 

Roberto  Ex<Miienfi  Epifcopo. 

Roberto  Bathonienfi  Epifcopo. 

Goledno  Salelburienfi  Epifcopo. 

Roberto  Lincolnienfi  Epifcopo. 

Hilario  Ciceftrenfi  Epifcopo.  > 

WilHelmo  Norwicenh  Epifcopo. 

Richardo  London  Epifcopo. 

Nigello  Elyenfi  Epifcopo. 

Gyleberto  Hardefordenfi  Epifcopo. 

Jcdianne  Wygomenfi  Epifcopo. 

Waltero  Ceflrenfi  Epifcopo. 

Waltero  RofFenfi  Epifcopo, 

Galfiydo  de  S.  Afaph  Epifcopo. 

Rdberto  Priore  Bermundfey. 

Otun 
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Otun  Milite  Templi. 
Williclmo  Comite  Ciceftrenfi. 
Roberto  Comite  Leyceftrenfi. 
Willielmo  Comite  Glouceftrenfi. 
Raynoldo  Comite  Comvalliae. 
Baldewyno  de  Donyngton. 
Rogero  Harfordiae. 
Hu^ne  Bygoto. 
Patncio  Salyfberienfi. 
Willielmo  de  Alba  Maria. 
Alberico  Comite. 
Richardo  de  Luccio. 
Willielmo  Martel. 
Richardo  de  Humez. 
Reginaldo  de  Warrennia. 
Manafe  Bifet. 
Johanne  de  Port. 
Richardo  de  Camavilla. 
Henrico  de  Eflexe. 

Apud  Weftmonafterium. 
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A. 

jfDELJIS^  daughter 
J^  of  Godfrey,    duke   of 

^-X.  Louvain,    fecond  wife 
of  Henry  1.  page  i6o. 

Albtmarhf  Stephen  earl  of,  fet 
up  againft  William  Rufus,  76, 
falls  into  his  hands,  but  is  fet  at 
liberty,  ibid.  William  earl  of, 
gains  a  vidory  over  the  Scotch, 
216.  his  behaviour  at  the  bat^^ 
tie  of  Lincoln,  263. 

Angivin  family,  or  the  earls  of 
Anjou,  hiftorical  account  of 
them,  131 — 155,  Henry  I. 
fecures  their  friendfhip,  168, 
169.  further  account  of  them, 
317. 

Anftlm^  archbifliop  of  Canterbu- 
ry, bis  conteft  with  William 
Kufus  in  favour  of  the  papal 
authority,  83.  iSc  leaves  En- 
gland, and  appeals  to  the  pope, 
g6.  an  honeft  and  pious,  but 
sarrow-minded  man,  97,  98. 
is  recalled  by  Henry  I.  and 
faithful  to  him,  116,  C!fr.  yet 
ftill  obftinate,  I2i. 
Appeal  'to  Rome   in  Stephen's 

reign,  391, 
jtquitaim,  what  numbers  Willi- 
am VII  (•  duke  thereof,   was 
Vol.  I. 


able  to  bring  out  of  that  dut- 
chy  to  the  holy  war,  331.  his 
charaSer,  332.  Henry  II.  gets 
a  right  to  this  dutchy  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  419. 
Arundel^  caftle,  queen  Matilda 
lands  there,  249.  William  de 
Albiney  earl  of,  advifes  cefla- 
tion  of'^arms  between  Stephen 
and  Henry  Plantagenet,  442. 

447- 

Avrancbei,  Hugh  de,  carl  of 
Chefter,  engaged  by  Odo  bi- 
ihop  of  Bayeux,  to  accompa- 
ny him  to  Rome,  to  fecure 
the  papacy  when  vacant,  69. 
B. 

£4/^14//;;,  earl  of  Flanders, wound- 
ed in  an  engagement  near  Eu, 
with  fome  of  the  troops  of  Bre- 
tagne,  154.  Henry  fends  his 
own  phyfician  to  him,  but  his 
wound  is  mortal,  ibid. 

Baldwin,  king  of  Jerufalem,  of- 
fers the  fucceflion  there  to  the 
earl  of  Anjou,  169.  the  ad- 
vantage to  Stephen  by  roarry- 
rying  his  daughter,  192. 

Baliol,  Bernard  de,  one  of  the 
northern  barons,  who  defend- 
ed their  country  againft  the 
Galwegians,  214. 
T  t  Battle 
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Battle  of  Haftings,  that  memora- 
ble one,  between  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Harold,  28, 
29.  500.  of  Tinchebraye, 
between  Henry  L  and  his 
brother  Robert,  571.  of  Cu- 
tonmoor,  between  the  En- 
glifh  barons  and  the  Scotch, 
218.  of  Lincoln,  between  Ste- 
phen and  the  earl  of  Glocefier, 
'I   261  et/eg. 

Bedford  taken  by  Stephen,  380. 
Belefmcy    Robert    de,    earl    of 
Shrewftury,  expelled  by  Hen- 
ry I.  129.  148.  an  inAance  of 
his  cruelty,  ibid. 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  ex- 
horts to  the  crufade,  339, 340. 
his  great  influence,  393. 
Bertrade,  wife  to  Fulk  IV.  earl 
of  Anjou,  her  intrigues,  140, 
et  feq, 
Bigoty   Hugh,  earl  of  Norfolk, 
confederates  againft  Stephen, 
and  joins  himfelt  to  the  forces 
of  Matilda,  375. 
Bijhops^  their  lands  declared,  in- 
{lead  of  frankalmoignCf  to  be 
baronies,  53.  515.   their  dio- 
cefan  rights  infringed  by  the 
fee  of  Rome,  124.  268. 
Bijhcpricks,  nomination  to  them 
by  the  king,  396,  fee  alfo  3 1 8, 

Blots y  the  carl  of,  afllfts  Henry  I. 
in  Normandy,  and  gains  a  vic- 
tory over  the  French  king, 
147.  is  wounded,  ibid,  ftands 
by  ihc  French  king  as  his  fo- 
vereign  in  dirtrcf^,  164.  The 
young  earl  aiTirts  prince  Eu- 
llace's  prclenfions  to  Norman- 
dy, 426. 

Botcrcly  Geoffry,  joins  the  forces 
of  Matilda,2'S2.hi3  valour,285. 


Boulogne f  account  of  the  pr 
of  thalhoufe,  191,  192. 

Bretagne^  Conan  and  Hoel  \ 
of,  20.  Bretagne  held  as 
of  Normandy  under  He 
149. 

Breteuilj  William  de,  rcfuli 
regalia  to  Henry  I.  1 1 2. 

Brijloly    poflelFed   by  Ma 
adherents,    232.    251. 
Prince     Henry      Plants 
educated  there,  31^. 

Brueef  Robert  de,  joins  th 

glifli  with  a  body  of  f 

216.  fent  to  treat  with 

king  of  Scots  before  j 

•    battle,  217. 


Cambridge,  befteged  by  th 

ofEOex,  486. 
Canon  law  taught    by  Vt 

and  exalted  above  the 

the  land,  432.  605. 
Canute^  l^mg,  8. 
Canute  IV.  king  of  Denma 

tempts  to  recover  the 

dom  of  England,  45-  is 

at  home,  48. 
Cary  caftie,   taken    by  St- 

213. 
Cavalry,    the  Englifh    it 

therein  at  the  battle  o 

tings,  29. 
Celibacy,    firft    impofed  < 

clergy  here  by  Henry 

contrary  to  found  polic 

566. 
Charters,  of  Williani  I.  5 

of  Henry  I.  114.  558. ; 

Stephen,  192,  193. 
Chatre,  Pierre  de  la,  coi 

bout  his  becoming  arcl 

of  Bourges,  320 — 323 
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Cbffter^  Ranulph  carl  of,  nephew 
to  Edwin  earl  of  Mercia,  258. 
provoked  by  Stephen's  feizing 
the  caftle  of  Lincoln  from  his 
brother  William  de  Raumara, 
259.  joins  the  earl  of  Glocef- 
ter  in  fupporting  Matilda,  260. 
his  part  in  the  enfuing  adion, 
262,  263.  reconciled  to  Ste- 
phen, 379.  again  ufed  unkind- 
ly by  him,  and  arrefted,  385 
—387.  upon  his  releafe,  he 
attacks  that  king,  388.  treats 
with  Henry  11.  454.  dies, 
ibid. 

Cburcb  of  England^  by  its  original 
conditution,  independent  of 
any  foreign  jurifdiSion,  519, 
&c. 

Civil  war 3  refleSions  on  it,  454. 

Coin  ancient,  in  England,  how 
much  filver  contained  in  each 
fort,  532.  the  propot tion  be- 
tween the  value  of  (ilver  then 
and  now,  535,  l^c. 

Confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  the 
Knglifli  bv  William  the  0)n- 
queror,  after  the  battle  of  Haf- 
lings,  38. 

Conquefii  a  right  from  it  dif- 
claimed  by  William,  37,  38, 
39.  fenfe  of  the  word  in  that 
age,  50J. 

Conradi  III.  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, embarks  in  the  crufade, 
342.  is  unfuccefsful,  345, 346. 
comforted  by  Louis  le  Jeune, 

349>3SO. 
Conflitution,  the  Anglo-Norman, 
both  its  advantages  and  defeds 
pointed  out,  180.  the  latter 
redrefled  in  our  later  times, 
1 82.  the  great  out-lines  of  that 
and  the  Saxon,  (till  fubfilling 
to  this  day,  ibid* 


Coronatton'OatbfVfWW^Ltn  the  Con 
qucTor,  in  his,  made  the  fame 
compafk  with  his  fubjedis  as 
the  Saxon  kings  had  done,  37. 
Contents  of  it,  505.  fee  alfo 

114,11s. 

Councils  or  fynods  in  England, 
that  of  Hatfield  under  the  Hep- 
tarchy, 518.  one  in  Henry  Ts 
time,  124.  in  Stephtn*s,  241. 

Court enay,  Jofcelin  de,  earl  of  E- 
de(Ta,  maintains  his  territories 
againft  the  Turks,  328.  isbc- 
ficged  by  them,  ibid, 

Coxo,  an  Englifhman^  murdered 
for  his  fidelity  to  William  L 

4^ 
Crijpiriy  William,  his  encounter 

with  Henry  I.  156. 
Crufade  J  fee  Holy  war. 
Cumberland^  ancient  (late  of  that 

county,  586. 
Cur  few  y  reafon,  and  mitigation 

of  that  injundtion,  564. 
Cufioms  Norman,  fee  Feudal  law. 


Danesy  their  government  in  En- 
gland, 7.  480. 

David  I.  fee  Scotland, 

Divorce,  upon  very  remote  pre- 
texts, 418. 

DoSfrines  popKh,  fubfervient  to 
thcintereftsot  the  clergy,  548, 

Donald-bane^  defeated  by  Edgar 
Atheling,  82. 

Dover,  importance  oF  that  place 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  35. 
44.  the  caftle  befieged  by  Ste- 
phen^ queen,  228. 

DreuXf  Robert  carl  of,  349.  at- 
tempts to  depofe  Louis  le 
Jeune,  405.  is  reconciled  to 
him,  413.  joins  in  the  confe- 
deracy 
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deracy  againft  Henry  Planta- 
genei,  425. 

E. 

Edgar  Aibellngf  grandfon  of  Ed- 
niond  Ironfidey  9.  fet  aflde 
from  the  fucceffion,  14.  36, 
37.  481.  flies  to  Scotland,  39. 
returns  thither  again  from  A- 
pulia  arid  Normandy,  77.  truf- 
ted  by  William  Kufus  with 
the  command  of  an  expedition 
there,  82.  goes  to  the  holy 
war,  127.  his  death  and  cba- 
rafter,  128. 

Edmond  Ironfide^  valiantly  refifts 
the  panes,  7.  is  forced  to  di- 
vide the  kingdom  wtth  Ca« 
nute,  8. 

Edward  the  Confeflbr,  his  cha- 
rader  and  reign,  7.  18.  his 
death,  8.  his  teftament,  16. 
had  no  iflfue,  480.  of  his 
leaving  the  crown  to  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  483.  his 
laus,  115. 192.  274.  See  •Sjx- 
on  Iawj» 

Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia  and  Mor- 
car  his  brother,  repel  Tofti, 
24.  dreaded  by  Williiim  the 
Conqueror,  38.  voluntarily  ca- 
pitulate, il^id.  yet  diftrufted 
by  him,  and  obliged  to  fly,  41. 
Edwin^s  death,  and  amiable 
charaSer,  ibrd,  Morcar,  iho* 
innocent,  imprlfoned,  ibici. 

Eleanor,  daughter  to  William  IX. 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  married  to 
Louis  le  Jcune,  302.  he  be- 
comes jealous  ot  her,  362. 
flie  is  divorced,  and  marries 
Henry  Platagcnet,  418 — 422. 

J^mma,  mother  to  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  7.  17- 


Englijb,  ancient  proofs  of  their 
valour  and  fidelity,  18.  33.  70. 
71.  118.  153.  whether  prpr 
perly  flaves  under  the  Normaq 
reigns,  545,  546.  See  Saxon. 

Efpec^  Walter,  his  charaflcr, 
217.  his  fpeech  biefore  the 
battle  of  Cu ton-moor,    218, 

Eufiace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  af- 
fifts  Duke  William  in  his  de- 
fign  upon  England,  19.  32, 
33.  quarrels  with  him,  but  is 
reconciled,  44. 

Eujlace,  eldeft  fon  of  king  Ste- 
phen, married  to  Conflantia 
filler  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  an(| 
inveded  with  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy,  305.  knighted  by 
his  father,  and  his  firft  militar 
ry  atchievcments,  404.  depri- 
ved again  of  Normandy,  and 
trifled  with  by  Louis,  408, 
409.  412.  414.  426.  returns 
to  England,  428.  Emulation 
between  him  and  Henry  Pla- 
tagenet,  441.  oppofes  the 
agreement  between  his  father 
and  Henry,  448,  449.  is  fei- 
zed  with  a  fever  and  frenzy, 
of  which  he  dies.  His  charac- 
ter, 451,  452. 
F. 

Famine y  a  terribly  one  in  Ste- 
phen's time,  371,  372. 

Fealty,  oath  of,  to  the  king, 
56.  121.  fee  Homage, 

Ferrers,  Robert  de,  one  of  the 
lords  (hat  defeased  the  king  of 
Scotland  at  Cuton-Moor,  216, 

Feudal  law,  and  fiefs,  more  com* 
pletely  introduced  here  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  51, 
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52.  516.  which  changed,  in 
many  refpeds,  both  power 
and  property,  52.  rendered 
the  conftitution  more  ariilo- 
craticaly  and  more  oppreflive 
to  the  inferior  orders  of  free- 
men, ibidf  74.  the  tenure  of 
bifhops  lands  made  feudal  and 
military,  53.  516.  96,  97. 
Aids  levied  by  William  II.  on 
the  feudal  footing,  73.  Feu- 
dal rights,  both  thofe  claimed 
by  the  king  over  his  tenants, 
and  by  them  over  theirs,  con- 
fiderably  mitigated  by  Henry 
1. 115.  Inconveniencies  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  254.  fee  Mefne 
lords* 

Fiiz-comte,  Brian,  lord  of  Wal- 
lingford  and  Abergavenny,  in 
favour  with  Matilda,  282. 
fends  a  meflage  to  Henry 
Plantagenet,  43^. 

Fitz-ojbom,  earl  of  Hereford, 
juftitiary  of  England  under 
William  I.  47. 

Fitz-fvaiterj  Milo,  earl  of  Here- 
ford, hereditary  conftable  of 
England,his  territories  and  per- 
fonaltalents,252.  joins  Matilda, 
ibid,  (he  confults  hfm  on  the 
ftate  of  aflfairs,  278.  he  and 
Brian  Fitzcomte  attend  her 
'with  their  forces,  282.  his 
death,  371. 

Flambard,  Ralph,  a  minifter  of 
William  Rufus,  73.  punifhed 
by  Henry  I.  116. 

Flanders f  Robert  le  Frifon,  earl 
of,  46.  Theodore  eat  I  of,  358. 
ailifts  abbot  Sngcr  to  maintain 
the  crown  to  Louis  le  Jeune, 
406. 

FUetf  William  the  Conqueror's, 
503.  613.  Harold's,  33. 


Forefl'laws  of  William  tHe  Con- 
queror,  impolitic  as  well  as 
oppreiTivcj  48,  49.  New  Fo- 
reft  which  he  made  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  ibid,  5 1 2.    Forefts,  585^ 

Frankalmoigne^  or  free  alms,  53. 

Fulk  V.  earl  of  Anjou,  131.  fa- 
vours William  Clito,  ibid. 
marries  the  daughter  of  Bald- 
win, and  becomes  king  of  Je- 
fufalem,  169.  325.  his  cha- 
raSer  and  death,  325. 
G. 

Galwegians,  a  defcriptlon  of 
them  and  their  ravages,  206. 

Geoffryy  fon  of  Fulk  IV.  of  An-» 
jou,  his  Jaudable  adminiftrati- 
on,  144.  death,  145. 

Gioffry  Plantagenetf  fee  Plan^age" 
net, 

Gi/ors,  a  frontier  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, difpute  about  it,  147^ 
409. 

Ghcefltr^  Robert  earl  of,  natural 
fon  to  Henry  I.  166.  fupports 
Matilda.  210.  248.  takes  Ste- 
phen prifoner,  264.  afterwards 
becomes  prifoner  himfelf, 
while  he  prevents  Matilda's 
being  fo,  285,  286.  his  (leady 
behaviour  on  that  occafion, 
ibid.  288.  brings  over  the 
young  Prince  Henry  II.  and 
takes  care  of  his  education, 
314.  his  death,  and  charader, 
382.  fee  Matilda.  Stephen. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  his  expref- 
fion  at  refufing  to  be  crowned 
in  Jerufalem,  igi. 

Godwiny  earl  of  Weflte,  8,  9, 
13,14. 

Grandcour,  William  de,  goes  in- 
to exile  with  his  prifoner, 
162. 
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Gregory  VII.  pope,  his  extrava- 
gant prctenfions,  55. 

Guader,  Radulph  de,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk and  SulTolk,  his  co.ifpira- 
cy  a^ainft  William  I.  42,  43. 
50.  509. 

Gurtb,  brother  to  Harold,  his  of- 
fer to  him,  28.  he  and  his 
brother  Leofrine  fall  in  th;2 
battle,  32. 

H. 

Hard':canutey  king,  13. 

Harold  king,  (fon  of  earl  God- 
win) his  conduft  and  charac- 
ter, 9,*  10,  II.  intruded  with 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  un- 
der Edward  the  Confeflbr,  10. 
'  his  election  to  the  throne,  1 1. 
1 4.  489.  beloved  by  the  nobles 
and  people,  15.  had,  in  di- 
ftrefs,  been  compelled  by 
duke  William  to  fwear  to  aid 
his  pretenfions  of  fiicceeiiing 
to  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
/^///.  fubdues  the  Welch,  18. 
makes  preparations  to  refill 
William's  invafion,  22.  but  is 
obliged  firft  to  give  battle  to 
the  king  of  Norway,  and  his 
own  brother,  who  iiad  invaded 
the  northern  parts  of  England, 
whom  he  defeats,  24,  25.  he 
haftily  er.counters  William 
and  his  army,  27,  28.  Dc- 
fcriptif>n  of,  and  remarks  up- 
on, the  battle  of  Haflings, 
28,  i^c.  500.  Harold  is  flain, 
32.  The  Saxon  government 
ends  with  him,  after  having 
lifted  617  year?,  37. 

llelie  de  la  FUfibe,  buys  the  earl- 
dom of  Mauie,  136.  what 
paffed  at  his  being  taken  pii- 
fo*er  by  William  Rufus,  137. 


Helie  de  St.  Saen,  educates  Wil- 
liam Clito,  130.  146. 

Henry  I.  furnamed  Beauclerc^  3d 
fon  of  the  Conqueror,  his  en- 
dowments natural  and  acquir- 
ed, 108,  109.  ill  ufed  by  his 
brothers,  and  exercifed  with 
troubles  in  the  former  ptrt  of 
his  life,  109.  lays  claim  to  the 
crown,  and  feizes  the  regalia, 
112.  Reafon  why  the  nation 
fo  readily  chofe  him,  particu- 
larly his  talents  for  govern- 
ment, and  promife  of  efta- 
bliihing  good  laws,  113. 
which,  after  his  coronation, 
he  fulfilled,  to  the  joint  bene- 
fit of  his  fubjeQs,  Normans 
and  Engli(h,  114,  lis*  j^^^ 
and  popular  afVs  of  his,  1 1  (5. 
he  is  in  danger  from  his  bro- 
ther Robert,  now  r**turned 
from  the  eaft,  but  is  fupported 
by  his  Englifh  fubje6ts,  11 3. 
efpecially  l>ecaure  married  to  a 
princefs  of  their  nation,  the 
niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  119. 
fupprefTes  vice,  1 20.  his  con- 
dud  in  church-matters,  121. 
defeats  and  imprifons  Robert, 
and  affumes  the  government 
of  Normandy,  126.  taxes  his 
Englifti  fubjefts,  but  main- 
tains order  and  juftice,  128. 
War  again  in  Normandy,  147. 
he  isencompaflfed  with  treafon 
from  the  Normans,  and  brings 
over  an  army  of  Englifh,  151. 
does  an  slSL  of  juftice  unnatu- 
rally rigid,  152.  is  near  lofing 
his  life  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French  king,  yet  gains 
the  vi6lory  and  makes  peace, 
156.  lofes  the  prince,  his  fon, 
and 
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and  the  flower  of  the  Englifli 
nobility,     by     a     fhipwrcck, 
1589  159.  marries  again  but 
has  no  fecond  iflfucy  160.  hav- 
ing fupprefled  other  competi- 
tors,  and  appointed  his  daugh-> 
ter  Matilda  to  fucceed  him,  he 
fpends  the  reft  of  his  days  in 
peace,    165,  ^c.  His  death, 
and  the  fuppoled  caufe  there- 
of, 179.  his  character  in  brief, 
180.     In  his  reign  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conftitution  was  nrft 
regularly  fettled,  ibid. 
Henry  II.  or  Plantagenct,  def- 
cended  both  from  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  kings  of  England, 
177.     yet  had  not  the  firft  li- 
neal right  from  the  Saxon  fa- 
mily, ibid,  comes  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  is   there  educated, 
314.    returns  to  Normandy, 
382.     Difpofition  in  England 
in  his  favour,  400.      David 
king  of  Scots  invites  him  hi- 
ther, but  his  expedations  not 
being  anfwered,  he  goes  back 
again,  402.    is   invefted  with 
the  government  of  Normandy 
in  his  father's  life-time,  416. 
at  his  death,  Anjou,  Touraine 
and  Maine,  are  bequeathed  to 
him  for  the  prefent,  415.    he 
marries  Eleanor,  the  divorced 
queen   of  Louis    of  France, 
and  with  her  obtains  the  dut- 
chy  of  Aquitaine,  419.    is  de- 
tained   in    Normandy    by    a 
powerfulattackmade  bythePr. 
king  and  others  on  hisdomini- 
ons«  but  which  he  foon  quells, 
425.  refolves  to  leave  them  at 
great  hazard,  and  go  over  to 
England  to  fuccour  Walling- 
ford-caftle,  436.    lands  with 


only  3000  foot  and  140 
knights,  437,  438.  his  friends 
difcouraged  at  the  fewnefs, 
ibid^  he  takes  Malmft)ury,  re- 
lieves WalJingford,  and  oiFeri 
battle  to  Stephen,  439,  by 
means  of  the  earl  of  Arundel^ 
a  fufpenfion  of  arms  is  agreed 
to,  447.  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  fome  of  Stephen's 
troops  having  made  an  inroad 
into  his  part  of  the  country^ 
he  defeats  them,  but  rcftores 
the  plunder  to  the  perfons 
from  whom  it  was  taken,  450. 
Earl  of  Arundel's  plan  of  ac- 
commodation reiumed  by 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  456. 
610.  Henry  at  I  aft  con  fen  ts  to 
it,  458.  Particulars  of  that 
fettlement,  459.  he  difmiflcs^ 
according  to  a  claufe  therein, 
his  foreign  troops,  though 
Stephen  deferred  doing  fo, 
465.  returns  to  Normandy, 
•  where  he  adjufts  matters  to  * 
his  fatisfa£lion,  and  conciliates 
the  aflFedion  of  the  French 
king,  472.  he  has  a  fon  born, 

473- 

Henry ^  fon  of  David  king  of  Scot- 
land, holds  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  in  fief  under 
Stephen,  231.  his  life  faved  by 
Stephen,  234.  his  marriage, 
ibid. 

Heptarchy  Saxon,  and  the  fubfc- 
quent  monarchy,  37. 

Hereditary  fucceffion  to  the  crown, 
how  far  obfervcd  formerly  in 
this  land,  8,9.  64,65.  114. 
481.488. 

Hereford f  Roger  earl  of,  plots  to 
dethrone  William  I.  42,  43. 


Tt4 


Htrt- 
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Htrtjord^  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl 
o^  and  that  whole  houfe,  for- 
fake  Stephen,  388.  437. 

Ho/y  war^  or  crufade,  fet  on 
foot  by  pope  Urban,  99.  Hif- 
lory  of  the  crufade,  324— 
370. 

Homage  lige^  znd  feudal,  S  7  5 »  5  7  ^* 

Itnprifonmentzxh\iT2iiy,  213, 239. 

,  590. 

Interdi^f  the  (irft  laid  on  £ng-> 
land,  398. 

Invejliture  of  hittiops  and  abbots, 
aflerted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror as  his  own  prerogative, 
55,  56.  and  by  William  Ru- 
fus,  83,  y^.  The  claiming  and 
exercifing  of  this  right,  a  deep 
policy  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  84. 
Henry  I.  yields  it  up  to  the 
faid  fee,  122.  564. 

jfulfana,  lady  of  Breteuil,  natu- 
ral daughter  of  Henry  I.   his 
rigour  towards  her,  153. 
K. 

King,  his  fupremacy  within  his 
dominions,  56.  1 20. 

Knighthood^  549.  67.  404, 

Lanfranc,  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury educates  and  is  helpful 
to  William  Rufus  in  afcending 
the  throne,  67.  dies,  72.  his 
learning  and  reputation,  ibid. 
he  refifted  the  incroach- 
xnents  of  Rome,  ibid,  had  a 
wholefome  influence  on  Wil- 
liam Rufus  as  long  as  he  lived, 

Ltfw,  fee  Canony  Feudal,  Forejl^ 
Saxon, 

Legate f  from  Rome,  the  firft  in- 
ftances  of  fuch,  54.  524.  not 
to  be  fent,  unlefsdefired,  123, 


the  legates  in  Kbg  Stephen's 
time,  230.  241. 
Leicefier,  earl  of,  434.  his  policy, 

437- 
Lincoln,  William  de  Raumari 

made  earl  thereof  by  Stephen, 

but  referving  to  himfelf  the 

caftle,  259.  The  battle  fought 

there,  261. 

Lijbon,  conquered  from  the 
Moors  for  the  Portuguefe,  by 
Englifh  volunteers  going  to 
the  hol^  war,  370. 

London,  city  of,  receives  Willi- 
am the  Conqueror,  36.  is 
gently  treated  by  him,  44. 
Henry  I.  gives  them  a  charter, 
1 1 4, 1 1 5.  their  deportment  in 
the  competition  between  Ste- 
phen and  Matilda,  272. 

Louis  VI.  of  France,  furnamed 
le  Gros,  charaSer  of  that 
monarch,  300. 

Louis  VII.  furnamed  le  Jeunc, 
engages  in  the  holy  war,  336. 
339.  his  exploits,  353,  354, 
355.  a  weak  king,  405.369. 
divorces  his  queen,  421.  fee 
Henry  11.  and  Plant agenet. 
M. 

Macbeth,  the  tyrant  of  Scotland, 
vanquiftied  by  an  Englifh  ar- 
my out  of  Northumberland, 
18. 

Magna  charta,  as  to  its  fub- 
flance,  exifled  before  King 
John,  115.  558. 

Magnavilla,  Geoffry  de,  earl  of 
EfTex,  his  chara3er  and  abi- 
lities, 373.  leaves  Matilda, 
and  aids  Stephen,  ibid,  is  rafli- 
ly  imprifoned  by  the  latter, 
374.  aQs  againft  him,  375. 
is  flain,  376. 

Maine, 
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Maifiif  that  province  how  ac- 
quired by  William  duke  of 
Normasdy,  133.  upon  the 
death  of  William  Ruhi$,Helie 
de  la  Flefche  holds  it  under 
Anjou,  136.  held,  as  well  as 
Bretagne,  as  a  fief  under 
Henry  I.  146.  obtained  by 
him  for  his  fon  through  a  mar- 
riage fettlement,  1 50. 

Mart,  kcCoin. 

Martel,  Geofiry,  earl  of  Tours, 
takes  up  arms  againfl  his  fa- 
ther, 131.  encroaching  on  his 
neighbours,  is  repelled  by  duke 
William,  133,  dies,  13 j. 

Martel,  William,  his  valour, 
316. 

Matilda^  daughter  of  Malcolm, 
in.  of  Scotland,  married  to 
Henry  I.  117. 

Matilda^  daughter  of  Henry  I 
married  to  the  emperor  Henry 
V.  149.  becomes  a  widow, 
105.  is  declared  next  heirefs 
to  the  Englifh  crown,  with 
the  confen t  of  the  barons,  1 66. 
is  married  again  to  prince  Ge- 
oflfry  Plantagenet,  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Anjou,  169, 170.  bears 
him  a  fon,  afterwards  Henry 
II.  of  England,  174.  The 
earl  of  Gioceder  forms  a  par- 
ty for  her  in  England,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Stephen,  209,  2io. 
(he  lands  at  Arundel  caftle, 
249.  k  conduced  from  thence 
to  Briftol  under  a  fafe-con- 
duGt  from  Stephen,  251. 
ftrongly  fupported  by  her  bro- 
ther, the  earl  of  Glocefter, 
and  by  Brian  Fitz-Comte  and 
Milo  Fitz- Walter,  with  the 
laft  of  whom  (he  refides  in  the 
caftle  of  Glocefler,  after  a 


(hort  abode  at  Briftol,  6529 
253.  is  proclaimed  Qgeen  of 
England,  267.  her  great 
haughtinefs,  her  feverity  to 
Stephen  when  in  prifon,  and 
attack  upon  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter  who  had  helped 
her  to  the  throne,  alienate 
from  her  the  aSeAions  of  the 
nation,  273.  being  befieged  in 
the  city  of  Winchefter,  (he 
narrowly  efcapes,  285.  and 
ftill  more  wonderfully  makes 
her  efcape  from  Oxford, 
where  (he  was  inclofed  by 
Stephen,  312.  is  fupported  by 
the  fidelity  and  condufl  of  the 
earl  of  Glocefter,  381.  retires 
to  Normandy,  384. 

Mejne  lords 9  52.  the  good  and  bad 
efieds  of  that  fyftem,  181, 
182. 

M^ulantf  Robert,  earl  of,  princi- 
pal minifter  to  Henrv  L  112, 
234.  His  fon  Waferan,  to 
Stephen,  235.  237.  251.  255. 
betrothed  to  one  of  Stephen's 
daughters,  295.  his  charafier, 
304.    be   abandons  Stephen, 

3«7- 

Mobun^  William  de,  made  earl 
of  Dorfet  by  Matilda,  282. 

Mantfort,  Amauri  de,  nephew  of 
the  Earl  of  Evreux,  having 
been  banifhed  from  England 
by  Henry  I.  146.  joins  with 
his  (ifter  Ber trade  in  a  revolt 
againft  Louis,  I44.refufed  by 
Henry  the  earldom  of  Evreux, 
150.  becomes  an  aAive  ene- 
mv  of  his,  151.  161.  when 
taken  prifoner,  faves  himfelf 
by  his  addrefs,  162.  (lops 
Henry  from  making  incur(i- 
on  on  the  French  borders,  164. 
MorcoTf 
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Mbrtmr^  made  governor  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Harold'd  ge- 
ncrofity  to  him  on  that  occa- 
fion,  22^  23.  fee  hdwin. 
Mowtrajf  Robert  de,  his  confpi- 
racy  againft  William  Rutus, 
75,  76.  217.  Roger,  joins  in 
the  crufade,  343.  an  cxi»loit 
of  his,  369. 

N. 
Nnv  Forffl  in  Hampfhirc,  made 
by  William    the   Conqueior, 
49.  101.  513.     ktFore/i. 
NoiiUty  Engii;h,  much  dcftroyed 
at  the  Conqucft,  75.  the  flow- 
er of  it  loft  inafhip  wreck,  185. 
Normandy  called    Neuftria,  be- 
fore   it  was   gained    by    the 
Normans,    11.  fome  account 
of  it,  11,12.     State  of  affairs 
there  in  the  reign  of  William 
I.  and   II.  and   Henry  I.    fee 
William  and   Henry.     In  Ste- 
phen's lime,  294.307.  Itscon- 
flitution,  64.     fee  Feudal  law, 
Normtins,  firil  beginning  of  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the 
Knglilh,  13. 
NonbumbcrlanJ,  the  tenure  of  it 
fettled  between    Stephen  and 
David  of  Scotland,  231. 
Norway f   Harold   Harfager  king 
o*^,  making  a  dcfcent  on  Eng- 
land, is  flain  by  Harold,  26. 
O. 
OJo^earlof  Kent  and  bifhop  of 
Bayeux,  in   the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam I.  juftiiiary  of   England, 
69.    intending     to    leave    the 
cuuntry»  was  arrefted  by  that 
king  with  his  own  hand,  70. 
intrigues    with     the  Norman 
lords  againft  William  Rufus  ib. 
Odo  ie  Borlengy  a  gallant  officer 

of  Henry  I.  161. 
0/7/V/,  Albcric  bilhop  of,  legate. 


his  pacific  endeavours,.  231. 

Oxford y  taken  by  Stephen,  310. 

P. 

Parliamentf  called  Witena-ge- 
mote,  or  great  council  of  the 
nation,  9.  15.  488.  Its  power 
in  the  queftion  of  fuccefTion 
to  the  crown,  65,  66.  fetiles 
piovifionally  the  fuccefTion  of 
Matilda  in  Henry  Ts  time, 
165.  confirms  the  agreement 
between  Stephen  and  Henry 
II.  458.  applied  to  by  the  lat- 
ter for  redrefs  in  fome  points, 
466. 
Pembroke^    the  earl   of,  efcapes 

from  Stephen,  388. 
Percy ^  William  de,  216.   Alan 
de,    213.    221.    of    different 
fides  at  the  battle  of  Cuton- 
moor. 
Plant agenet^    occafion  *  of     the 
name,   169.     Prince    Geoffry 
marries  Matilda,  daughter   of 
Henry  I.  ibid,  being  now  earl 
of  Anjou,  and  having  got  a 
confiderable   footing  in  Nor- 
mandy, he  declines  coming  to 
England,    but  fends   his  Ion, 
308.  completes  and  fecurcs  his 
polfeirion  of  Normandy,  324. 
gains  the  friendfhip  of  Suger, 
406.  whofaves  him  from  a  war 
with  Louis  le  Jeune,  409.  cedes 
Normandy  to  his  fon  Henry, 
410.  takes  the  caftle  of  Mon- 
treuil,  which  engages  him  and 
his  fon  Henry  in  a  war  with 
Louis,      411—413.      obtains 
peace   on    eafy    terms,    414. 
Dies,  415.   His  character,    ib. 
theis  ftament,  416. 
Police  good,   fettled  In  the  king- 
dom by  William  the  Conque- 
ror, 62. 
Pound,  fee  Coin. 

Ray- 
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Raymond  de  Poitiers,  prince  of 
Antiochi  entertains  Louis  le 
Jcunc,  360. 

R/dveri,  Baldwin  de,  earl  of  De- 
vonfhire,  affifts  Matilda,  282. 

R^btrt^  eldeft  fon  of  the  Con- 
queror,  rebels  againft  his  fa- 
ther, 58.  becomes  duke  oF 
Normandy,  67.  tries  to  gain 
the  crown  of  England  from 
his  brother  William,  but  fails, 
69,71.  after  being  attacked 
by  William  Rufus,  makes 
peace  and  a  provifional  fettle- 
ment  with  him,  77.  goes  to 
the  holy  war,  100.  where  he 
ihewt  great  valour.  108. 
on  his  way  back,  marries  in 
Apulia  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Converfana.  ibid,  re- 
turns to  Normandy  foon  after 
his  brother  Henry's  accefCon 
to  the  Englifli  throne,  118. 
comes  to  England  to^laim  the 
crown,  but  yields  i A3  Henry 
without  fighting  a  bfttle,  and 
renews  the  former  ftipulation, 
1 19,  his  political  charadter, 
and  Henry's  motives  for  taking 
from  him  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, 125,  126,  570.  bat- 
tle between  them  en  that  oc- 
cafion,  126.  571.  Robert  im- 
prifoned  till  his  death,  126, 
180.  572. 

Robert  h  Frijcn^  fee  Flanders. 

Romej  bifhop  of,  when  and  how 
he  ftretched  his  authority  over 
England,  125,  197.  230.518. 
S. 

Salijburyt  Roger  bifliop  of,  made 
grand  juftiiiary  by  Henry   I. 
188,  189.    fides  withStei 
agaird  Matilda,  ibid. 


peded   by  Stephen,  cited  to 

'  a  council,  and  arrefted,  238. 
his  treafures  feized,  239.  his 
death,  253. 

Saracen  caliphs  of  Bagdat,  ac- 
count of  them,  326. 

Saxon  government  ends  with  Ha- 
rold, 37. 

Saxon  lawiy  remained  the  bafis  of 
the  Englifh  conftitution  even 
in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  with  only  the  in- 
graftment  of  the  feudal  te- 
nures and  other  cuAoms  of 
Normandy  upon  them,  51, 
52.  617,  618.  reftored  alfo 
by  Henry  I.  at  the  fame  time 
annulling  all  illegal  exadions, 

Scotland^  the  conflitution  and 
royal  fuccefTion  there,  79, 
Malcolm  Canmore  receives 
Edgar  Athcling,  39.  MaU 
colm  III.  makes  peace  with 
William  Rufus,  yet  foon  af- 
ter makes  an  incurlion  into 
Northumberland,  77.  hit 
magnanimity,  78.  Inroads  of 
the  Scotch  in  K.  Stephen's 
time,  205,  206,  ^c.  David  I. 
treats  with  Stephen  after  be- 
ing worftcd  by  him,  233.  his 
treaty  with  Henry  II.  402- 
death  and  encomium  of  that 
King,  468,  469. 

Silver^  fee  Coin, 

Sitvard,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 41.  509. 

Speeches^  that  of  the  biihop  of 
Winchcfter  in  behalf  of  Ma- 
tilda, 269.  another  of  his,  in 
favour  of  Stephen,  290.  Ead 
of  Arundel's,  propofing  an  ac- 
commodation between  Henry 
ephen,  442. 

Spirit 


SteDhH^^^  commodatic 
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Spiritual  courts 9  fnandate  of  Wil- 
liam I.  for  ereding  them, 
53.619.  the  ccclefuftical  ju- 
rifdiQion  then  firil  exercifed 
(eparately  from  tlie  civil  in 
England,  53. 

Stamford  and  Nottingham  taken 
by  Henry  11.  451. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  acknowledged 
in  hlngland  firft  prince  of  the 
blood  after  Matilda,  1 66.  had 
taken  an  oath  to  fupport  her, 
1 84.  yet  afpires  to  the  crown, 
and  feizes  the  royal  treafure, 
i88,  afTifted  by  the  biftops  of 
Winchefter  and  Salifbury,  ib. 
makes  conceflions  to  the  peo- 
ple, 192, 193.  is  confirmed  by 
the  pope,  197, 198,  foonads 
arbitrarily,  and  hires  a  foreign 
(landing  army,  199.  reduced  to 
diftrefs,  201.  fome  Englifli  ba- 
rons fight  for  him  againft  the 
Scotch,  212,  213.  his  queen's 
aftivity  and  prudence,  228, 
232.  he  exafperates  fome  of 
the  clergy,  240.  his  brother, 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
convening  a  council  againft 
him,  he  weakly  appeals  to  the 
pope,  247.  Congrefs  be- 
tween his  minifters  and  thofe 
of  Matilda,  255.  miferable 
ftate  of  the  reahn  during  this 
contention,  257,  371,  372. 
422.  he  provokes  the  earl  of 
Chefter,  259.  (hews  great 
perfonal  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Loncoln,  but  is  worfted  and 
put  in  prifon,  265.  further  ef- 
forts of  his  queen,  270,  271, 
276,  277.  he  is  fet  at  liberty, 
by  being  exchanged  for  the 
earlof  Gloucefter,  289.  in  the 
abfence  of  that  earl,  the  chief 


fupport  of  bis  rival  Matilda, 
he  gains  fome  advantages, 
309.  in  attempting  to  turn  a 
nunneiy  into  a  fort,  is  AjddeD- 
ly  furprizedi  and  forced  to  fly, 
316.  by  taking  Farringdon 
caftle  and  the  carl  of  Chefter's 
reconciliation  to  him,  his  par- 
ty recovers  credit,  378.  he 
makes  that  nobleman  his  ene- 
my again,  386,  387.  fuffers 
greatly  by  the  proceedings  of 
Theobald  archbi(hop  of  Can- 
terbury, 397,  398.  makes 
himfelf  mafter  of  Newbury, 
and  blocks  up  Wallingford 
caftle,  434,435.  confers  with 
Henry  from  the  oppodte  bank 
of  the  Thames,448.  concludes 
an  a[.  reement  with  thai  prince, 
whereby,  declaring  him  fuc- 
ceftbr,  he  enjoys  the  crown 
for  life,  457.  he  takes  a  pro- 
grefs  through  feveral  parts  of 
the  ki§gdom,  474.  dies,  475, 
His  AaraQer,  475,  476. 

Stigandy  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury in  William  I's  time,  36. 
depofed,  55. 

Suger^  abbot,  minifter  to  Louis 
le  Jeune,  his  prudence  and  fi- 
delity on  various  occafions, 
364.  405,  406,  407.  413, 
414. 

T. 

Tallage^  freemen  exempted  from 
it  by  William  I.  52. 

TankervilleyV^\\\\2Lm  de,  Henry 
the  firft's  great  chamberlain, 
161. 

Taxes ^  74.  100.  128,  129. 

Theobald^  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, goes  to  a  council  at 
Rheims  without  the  king's 
permiflion,  394.   cabals  with 

the 
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the  pope  agalnft  him,  396. 
Quarrel  between  him  and  the 
king,  which  ends  in  his  tri- 
umph over  the  royal  authority, 
396,  397.  He  refufes  to 
crown  prince  Eufiace,  430. 
confequences  thereof,  431. 
He  joins  with  the  bifliop  of 
Wincheder  in  m^sdiating  an 
agreement  between  Stephen 
and  Henry,  456.  Has  the 
chief  confidence  of  the  latter, 
463. 

To/it f  brother  to  K.  Harold,  and 
earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
people  of  that  earldom  revolt 
on  account  of  his  tyranny,  22. 
Harold  admits  their  plea,  23. 
Tofti's  rancour  and  hoftilities 
againft  his  brother,  and  his 
death,  23 26. 

Troops,  foreign  kept  in  pay  by 
Stephen,  199,  200. 

Tyrrel^  Sir  Waller,  dubious, 
whether  he  was  the  caufe  of 
William  Rufus's  death,  10 1 ^ 
102,  103. 

V. 

Vajfalagey  546,  547. 

Vexin  Norman,  ceded  to  the  king 
of  France,  409,  410.473. 
W. 

IVahbeoff,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, fon  of  Si  ward,  is  much 
favoured  by  William  the  firft, 
yet  confpires  againft  him, 
41,42. 

Wards  of  the  crown,  abufes  in 
that  matter,  74. 

Warrenm,  William  de,  earl  of 
Surry,  engages  in  the  crufade, 

343- 
fVMrwici,  Roger  earl  of,  takes 
part  with  Matilda,  282. 


Welch,  defeated  by  Harold,   18. 
William  Rufus  wages  war  a« 
gainft  them,  94.  attached  to 
the  earl    of  Gloceder,    and 
why,  252.      Earl  of  Chefter 
defires  aid  againft  them,  385. 
W'tford,  biftiop  of  York  in  the 
feventh  century,   tranfa£lions 
concerning     his    deprivation^ 
S18. 
William   I.    or  the  Conqueror^ 
his  birth,  and  advancement  to 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  11. 
prepares  to   invade  England^ 
17.  the  difficulty  of  this  en- 
terprize,    18.    his   auxiliaries, 
and  forces,  19.  503.  lands  at 
Pevenfcy   in   Suflex,  26.    his 
precautions,  27,  i^c.  his  con- 
du3  in  the  battle  with  Ha- 
rold, 35,   505.    takes  Dover 
caflle,35. 505.  is  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  county  of  Kent,  35. 
and  the  city  of  London,  36  is 
prowned,  after  demanding  the 
confent   of   the  nobility  and 
people,  37.  ingratiates  himfelf 
in  the  beginning,  but  ufes  all 
methods  to  llrengthen  his  go- 
vernment,  ibid,   feveral  con- 
fpiracies  againft  him,  39,  £^r. 
Grievances  in  his  reign^  48, 
49.  his  government   tyranni- 
cal, but  the  conftitution  efla- 
blilhed  under  him,  no  abfoiute 
monarchy,  51.    a    ftatute  of 
his  in   favour   of    the    liber- 
ty of    the    fubjefi,  52.    his 
condu3  with   regard  to  the 
church  and  clergy,   53,  i^e* 
meets  with  troubles  in  his  own 
family,  and  an  infult  from  the 
French  with  regard  to  his  Nor- 
man dominkniSi  57^  58.  in  a 
war 
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war  on  that  occafion,  he  ends 
his  life,  59,  60.  His  charac- 
ter, ihid,  loine  ftatutcb  of  his, 
614.  620. 
It^iliiam  n.  or  Riifus,  the  crown 
bequeuhtd  to  him  by  hib  fa- 
ther, 64.  527.  Ci;r.firmed  by 
the  nation,  67.  542..  he  pof- 
ftffes  himfelf  of  his  fatlier's 
treafure,  and  makes  largefles, 
68.  Con  (piracy  again  ft  him, 
on  which  occailon  his  Engilfh 
fubjeds  (land  by  him,  69.  543. 
opprefles  his  fuuje^ts  by  exac- 
tions, but  is  lavi(h  to  the  ar- 
my, 73.  makes  peace  with 
Scotland,  77.  refules  Anfelm 
leave  to  fetch  his  pall  from 
Rome,  83,  obtains  it  himfelf 
from  the  pope,  with  the  pow- 
er of  difpofing  of  it,  92.  afiifts 
his  brother  Robert  to  go  to 
the  holy  war,  and  by  that 
means  [;ets  full  pofTcffion  of 
the  ciutcl:y  of  Normandy,  1 00. 
his  fiin'ier  ambiri')i)s  views  in- 
terccpteL!  by  a  ludden  death, 
101.  uncorciiiity  about  the 
ciiLtfPiil  •.iv.'^3,  1 01,  10  2.  His 
cl.ar.ift.r,  i.-^.  Pri^flig:icy 
^.■   \\\^\M\^^xs   picvailcd    in    Ins 

Jliiiliim  i:'.itOy  foil  of  duke 
IvOiiorl,  ltrnj';.-;les  with  diffi- 
CLi'ricsii  his  yoiilh,  130.  his 
fpjii  aiivi  capacity,  I  50.  bra- 
very in  an  cni^ngcment  with 
K.  Htnry,  i  >(>.  by  contrucl 
of  marriiiLV-'  with  the  eail  of 
Anjoii'ii  ci..Lightcr,  obtains 
Maine,  161.  is  made  earl  of 
Fiani'ers,?67,i68.unfuccef'^ful 
a!t'jinj>ts  in  favour  of  his  pre- 
iciiuuuj  I'j  Nonnanviy,  161  — 


170.  his  lad  adventures,  death 
and  charaQcr,  170—172. 

IFil'iam  of  Ipres,  Stephen*s  chief 
general,  201.  deprived  of  his 
town  and  cadle  of  Iprcs  by 
William  Clilo,  ibid,  befieges 
the  Devizes,  238.  is  prefent 
at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  262. 
maintains  the  county  of  Kent 
for  Stephen,  272.  fires  the 
church  of  a  nunnery  near 
Wincheftcr,  284*  takes  the 
carl  of  Giocefter  prifoner  285, 
286.  aifids  Stephen  in  Nor- 
mandy, 297,  298. 

IVtlUam,  fon  of  Henry  1.  the  re- 
verfion  of  Maine  fettled  upon 
him  in  virtue  of  his  marriage 
with  the  earl  of  Ar.jou*s  daugh- 
ter, 155.  he  is  drowned,  158, 
159.  576. 

fVilliam  V.  duke  of  Guienne, 
imprifoned  by  his  valFal  Ge- 
oftry  Martel,  13 1,  132. 

William^  archbifhop  of  York, 
his  charaQer  and  eleQion, 
390—399. 

M'^incbt'/ic'ry  Henry  de  Blois,  bi- 
fhop  of  Winchefttfr  and 
abbot  of  Glartenbury,  brother 
to  King  Stephen,  184.  His 
charafter,  189.  Stephen  owes 
his  crown  chiefly  to  him,  190. 
yet  upon  that  prince's  injuring 
the  bifliops  of  Salifbury  and 
Lincoln,  he  iummons  him  be- 
fore his  le^atine  council, 
240,  241.  he  gives  him  perfi- 
dious advice  with  regard  to 
the  perfon  of  Matilda,  250, 
251.  mediates  a  peace  be- 
tween him  and  her,  25$.  ac- 
knowledges lier  as  qutcn  of 
England,  266—271.  is  dif- 
guftcd 
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gufted  by  her  and  leaves  her, 
275.  278,  279,  (he  fufpefting 
him  attempts  to  I'eize  him, 
280,  281.  he  calls  a  lega- 
tine  fynod  at  Weftminfter,  in 
which  he  judiBes  his  return  to 
his  brother,  declares  him  law- 
ful king,  and  excommunicates 
all  who  fliould  continue  to  ad- 
here to  the  countefs  of  Anjou, 
29c,  291,  292.  His  commif- 
fion  oi  legate  is  not  renewed 
after  the  death  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent the  fecond,  390.  He 
manages  the  plan  of  accom- 
modation betwixt  Stephen  and 


Henry,  begun  by  the  car!  of 
Arundel,  456. 

ff^itcna-gemote,  9.  fee  Parlis^ 
ment, 

fVeman^  but  one  inftance  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hiftory,  before 
Matilda,  of  one  being  allowed 
to  fuccecd  to  the  crown,  185. 

579.    ^ 

Torkf  taken  by  the  Norwegians 
but  foon  relieved,  25.  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  lieutenant  to 
the  King,  animates  the  baroos 
to  defend  their  country,  214, 
215. 


End  eftbe  Index  h  the  First  Volume. 
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